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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIEST  EDITION 

The  following  pages  are  the  outcome  of  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  experience  as  lecturer  on  School  Manage- 
ment  in  a  Training  College,  and  of  still  longer  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher,  as  well  as  of  a  considerable,  amount  of 
reading,  and  of  numerous  observations  and  experiments 
in  teaching  carried  out  at  various  times  and  in  various 
ways. 

The  book  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  students  in 
Training  Colleges,  of  teachers  generally,  and  of  any  who  are 
interested  in  the  practical  work  of  education.  The  attempt 
has  been  made  to  present  in  a  direct  and  intelligible  way 
the  broader  outlines  and  essential  characteristics  of  the 
teacher's  work ;  more  especially  the  theory  of  oral  teaching, 
the  preparation  of  lessons,  the  use  of  the  teaching  devices, 
class  management,  and  the  various  methods  of  carrying  on 
instruction  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  com- 
monly taught  in  schools. 

The  subject  is  treated  from  the  art  side  rather  than  from 
the  scientific,  so  that  it  may  be  of  as  thoroughly  practical  and 
nsef ul  a  character  as  possible ;  but  the  underlying  science  of 
education  has  been  carefully  kept  in  mind,  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  teacher  will  have  nothing  to  unlearn  in  the  further 
prosecution  of  his  studies  for  the"  purpose  of  associating  his 
practice  more  fully  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child's  mind  and  the  modes  of  mental  action. 

The  views  expressed  are  sometimes  out  of  harmony  with 
current  opinion,  and  still  more  frequently  opposed  to  conmion 
practice;  but  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  be  found  neither  in- 
tolerant nor  unreasonable.     They  have  not  been  adopted 
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lightly,  and  in  some  cases  are  the  result  of  an  attempt  to  find 
a  scientific  foundation  for  practical  rules  and  requirements. 
It  has  been  my  endeavour  not  to  avoid  any  difficulty,  and  I 
have  made  an  honest  effort  to  place  some  disputed  points  on 
a  rational  basis. 

I  have  tried  throughout  to  make  the  subject  suggestive, 
and,  while  laying  stress  upon  principles  and  essentials,  to 
leave  room  for  that  originality  of  treatment  by  the  teacher 
himself,  and  for  that  elasticity  and  expansiveness  in  practice, 
which  characterise  all  good  method.  Mere  unintelligent 
imiiaiion  of  the  detailed  plans  of  others  is  not  what  is 
required  in  school  work,  and  should  not  be  the  aim  of  any 
true  teacher. 

One  never  knows  how  much  one  owes  to  one's  friends 
and  teachers,  be  they  men  or  books.  I  am  deeply  indebted 
to  both;  but  to  acknowledge  €very  point  in  detail  would 
have  been  as  impossible  to  me  as  it  would  have  been  weari- 
some to  the  reader. 

It  is  with  a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  that  I  offer  my  thanks 
to  those  kind  friends  who  have  aided  me  in  the  revision 
of  the  proof  sheets,  and  by  their  wise  advice  have  enabled 
me  to  remove  many  defects.  One,  to  whom  I  owe  much  for 
useful  suggestions  and  friendly  criticism,  has  passed  away 
before  the  work  was  completed. 

Some  apology  is  due  for  the  delay  which  has  occurred 
in  the  issue  of  the  book.  The  leisure  at  my  command  has 
not  been  great ;  the  task  proved  to  be  a  much  heavier  one 
than  I  anticipated ;  and  during  the  progress  of  the  work  I 
found  that  many  points  had  to  be  carefully  re-examined  if 
they  were  to  be  left  in  a  state  which  would  be  at  all  satis- 
factory to  me. 


J.  L. 


Saltlet,  January  4,  1894. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  EDITION 

On  the  advice  of  a  number  of  teachers  and  friends  I  have 
added  three  Appendixes: — (1)  a  brief  sketch  of  Mental 
Science,  (2)  a  short  account  of  the  Kindergarten  System, 
and  (3)  a  List  of  Books  of  use  to  the  teacher  for  reference  or 
further  reading. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  will  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
book  both  for  examination  purposes  and  as  a  guide  to 
practice. 

J.  L. 

Saltlst,  22nd  October  1897. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION 

In  this  edition  a  copious  selection  of  questions  has  been 
added  from  the  Certificate  and  Scholarship  papers  set  from 
1880  to  1899.  I  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  selection  as 
useful  and  typical  as  possible,  and  I  have  grouped  the 
questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  indicate  where  in  the  book,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  required  information  should  be  sought. 
Frequently,  however,  certain  points  will  be  found  to  be  dealt 
with  from  different  sides  in  several  parts  of  the  book.  If 
use  is  made  of  the  Index — which  is  as  exhaustive  as  it  can 
well  be  made — there  should  be  no  difiiculty  in  finding  all 
that  is  said  upon  any  matter. 

To  have  included  all  the  questions  would  have  necessitated 
giving  many  which  are,  for  the  most  part  at  least,  only 
repetitions  of  those  previously  set,  as  well  as  many  others 
which  refer  to  matters  more  particularly  belonging  to 
Organisation  and  Discipline,  or  are  altogether  outside  the 
province  of  an  ordinary  text-book. 

J.  L. 

Saltley,  2Sth  October  1899. 
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TEACHING 
AND   CLASS   MANAGEMENT. 


CHAPTER    I. 

EDUCATION — THE  TEACHER — METHOD — STUDY. 

EDUCATION  has  been  so  much  talked  about  in  these  days,  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  some  other  terms  in  common  use,  we  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  what  it  really  should  mean.  Interpreted  by  its  use  in 
one  direction  it  would  seem  to  stand  for  little  more  than  educational 
machinery — the  proyision  of  rooms,  appliances,  teachers,  and  so 
forth ;  from  another  side  all  it  is  apparently  intended  to  express  is 
the  power  on  the  part  of  children  at  school  to  reproduce  a  number  of 
fSacts,  and  exhibit  a  certain  mechanical  skill  in  such  instrumental 
branches  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

To  the  Uacher  education  should  mean  neither  of  these  things  ;  it  is 
not  mere  knowledge^  and  its  processes  are  not  mechanical.  The  giving 
of  information  is  the  means,  not  the  end  ;  the  all-important  thing,  so 
far  as  the  child  is  concerned,  being  how  the  knowledge  is  given  and 
received. 

The  teacher,  of  all  persons,  should  never  forget  that  true  education 
means  growth,  development — the  acquisition  of  mental  and  moral 
strength  ;  and  that  to  secure  this  the  faculties  of  the  child  must  be 
exercised  in  an  intelligent  and  rational  manner.  Knowledge  crammed 
into  the  mind,  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  assimilated,  is  not  power, 
but  so  much  almost  useless  lumber. 

It  is  poBSible  for  a  man  to  be  a  kind  of  walking  encyclopaedia  and  yet  not  be 
educated  in  any  true  or  right  senBe.  The  exercise  of  the  memory  Is  important ;  but 
when  it  la  the  only  faculty  used,  some  of  the  most  important  aides  of  the  mind  are 
left  dormant.  If  children  are  treated  in  this  way  in  school,  and  they  happen  to  grow 
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up  intelligent,  their  real  education  liaa  \>een  gained  elsewhere,  and  it  has  been  gained 
in  spite  of  the  school,  not  by  means  of  it. 

The  great  difficulty  is  that  while  eret^^  teaeliet  claims  to  know  these  things,  the 
temptations  to  forget  them  in  practice  are  89  ^rvat,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  that  educa- 
tion in  its  true  sense  is  making  very  little  if  any  progress  whatever.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  wondered  at  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  gain  credit  by  merely  external  and  easily 
tested  results  and  the  present  nineteenth-century  craze  continues  for  estimating 
everything  by  statistics. 

The  cliild's  future  welfare  must  be  the  first  and  great  consideration 
in  any  true  system  of  education,  and  not  merely  the  passing  of  this 
or  that  examination.  To  know  what  is  right  and  needed  is  not  all ; 
we  must  turn  our  knowledge  into  a  liying  faith  that  issues  in  action 
and  controls  our  practice. 

From  the  teacher's  standpoint  the  theory  of  education  includes 
everything  which  it  is  important  for  him  to  know  bearing  upon  the 
training,  informing,  and  developing  of  the  child.  This  knowledge 
has  two  sides  : — 

(1)  The  Art  of  Education,  which  gives  us  all  necessary  rules  and 

directions  how  the  work  is  to  be  performed ;  that  is,  it  is  a 
description  of  all  the  beet  methods  of  teaching  and  of  con- 
ducting every  part  of  school  work 

(2)  The  Science  of  Education,  which  gives  us  the  foundation  truths 

upon  which  the  art  of  education  must  rest.  It  furnishes  us 
with  the  laws  which  should  govern  our  methods,  and  tells 
us  why  we  shoidd  teach  or  train  a  child  in  a  particular  way. 
It  concerns  itself  with  the  growth  of  the  child's  mind,  and 
its  modes  of  action  ;  it  throws  light  upon  the  question  as  to 
what  may  be  expected  from  a  child  at  a  certain  age  and 
what  may  not ;  in  short  it  renders  the  art  side  of  our  work 
intelligent  by  interpreting  our  practice  for  us,  and  enabling 
us  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  our  methods  of  procedure. 

Both  sides  of  educational  theory  are  important,  but  the  art  lid*,  at  least  in  its 
main  outlines,  should  be  nastered  ftnt,  as  being  much  the  enaier  and  the  one  more 
directly  bearing  upon  practice  ;  the  sdeae*  of  edacatioa  may  be  profitably  brought  in 
to  test  the  correctnets  of  our  work  at  every  point,  and  to  enable  us  to  make  with  success 
original  departures  in  our  teaching. 


TEACHER. — It  is  sometimes  urged  that  the  teacher,  like  the 
poet,  is  horn^  not  made.  There  is  a  sense,  of  course,  in  which  this  is 
true ;  but  too  frequently  it  wears  the  look  of  an  apology  for  ignor- 
ance.    It  does  not  mean  that  the  teacher  is  not  helped  to  an  immense 
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extent  by  theoretical  information  as  to  the  best  means  of  doing  his 
work ;  but  only  that  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  education  alone^  no 
maUer  how  complete^  can  never  make  a  teacher.  Practice  and  experi- 
ence, in  teaching,  as  in  every  other  art,  are  essential  things.  Expert- 
«noe  truly  is  a  good  teacher,  but  as  has  been  said,  her  school  fees  are 
apt  to  be  very  heavy.  To  neglect  the  theory  of  educational  work 
because  teaching  is  a  practical  matter  is  a  fatal  mistake,  and  the 
effects  are  not  confined  to  the  teacher,  but  are  sure  to  act  prejudicially 
on  the  methods  he  adopts,  and  so  will  be  reflected  upon  the  children 
under  his  charge. 

Neglect  of  the  art  of  education  simply  means  that  the  teacher  must 
at  best  blunder  his  way  into  success,  laboriously  correct  his  errors  by 
the  failure  or  the  mischief  produced,  and  slowly  discover  things  for 
himself  which  others  have  discovered  before  him.  It  is  to  throw  away 
all  the  advantages  which  the  accumulated  results  of  the  wisdom,  in- 
vention, and  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before  should  give 
us ;  and  such  a  doctrine,  if  generally  adopted,  would  effectually  pre- 
vent any  further  progress  in  the  development  of  educational  pro- 
cesses. From  the  waste  of  time  and  energy,  and  from  the  dishearten- 
ment  and  disappointments  necessarily  attendant  upon  such  a  course, 
we  may  save  ourselves  if  we  will.  Why  should  we  thread  the  thorny 
path  of  error,  or  traverse  the  dreary  swamps  of  failure,  when  a  safer, 
pleasanter,  and  shorter  path  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  by  those  who 
have  travelled  the  road  before  us  ? 

While,  however,  it  is  highly  important  that  the  teacher  should 
know  theoretically  how  his  work  may  best  be  performed,  many  other 
-quaUflcationB  besides  knowledge  are  necessary  for  success  in  school 
work. 

Some  men,  from  their  cold  unsympathetic  nature,  impatient  dis- 
position, or  dull  heavy  manner,  are  naturally  unfitted  to  be  teachers  ; 
others  again  fail  from  being  almost  entirely  wanting  in  any  natural 
power  of  controlling  children ;  while  still  others  make  school  work  a 
burden  to  themselves  and  their  scholars  because  teaching  is  to  them 
no  more  than  an  unpleasant  necessity — merely  a  weary  and  toilsome 
mode  of  earning  a  living.  There  are  comparatively  few,  however, 
who  cannot  by  painstaking  care  and  patient  work  learn  to  become 
sensible  and  useful  teachers.  The  world's  work  is  not  done  by  its  men 
of  genius. 
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The  chief  qualities  which  every  teacher  who  desires  to  be  success- 
ful should  do  his  utmost  to  cultivate,  are  the  following : — 

(1)  EameBtaess  and  uprlghtneBS  of  personal  character.     **  No  had 

man  can  be  a  good  teacher." 

(2)  A  real  and  living  interest  in  H^eaching. 

(3)  A  liking  for  little  children,  and  ready  sympathy  with  them. 

(4)  Cheerfulness,  brightness,  and  ease  of  manner. 

(5)  Keen  observation  and  an  ever  vigilant  watchfblness. 

(6)  The  power  to  govern  without  being  demonstrative,  stiff,  or 

magisterial. 

(7)  Ready-wittedness,  tact,  and  decision  in  cases  of  difficulty. 

The  teacher's  work  is  of  a  threefold  character. — He  has  in  the  first 
place  to  organise  his  school,  including  the  consideration  and  settle- 
ment of  such  matters  as  Uie  arrangement  of  the  furniture  and  fittings 
so  as  to  serve  their  purpose  in  the  most  efficient  way,  the  classificatioii 
of  the  children,  the  best  provision  and  distribution  of  the  teaching 
staff,  the  order  and  duration  of  the  lessons,  etc.,  as  shown  in  a  well 
constructed  tirtu-table,  the  most  useful  apparatus  and  books,  and 
lastly  the  registration. 

He  has  secondly  to  govern  his  children  in  such  a  way  as  not  only 
to  keep  order  and .  administer  punishments  judiciously,  but  also  to 
train  them  to  right  action — to  put  them  in  the  best  possible  state  for 
receiving  instruction,  and  cultivate  in  them  habits  of  prompt  and 
ready  obedience,  love  of  right,  and  the  faithful  performance  of  duties. 
In  a  word,  the  teacher  must  be  a  good  disciplinarian. 

He  has  thirdly  to  teach  in  a  manner  which,  while  it  secures  exami- 
nation results,  also  cultivates  and  develops  the  faculties  of  the  children  ; 
trains  them  in  the  intelligent  use  of  the  rudimentary  arts  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  furnishes  them  with  that  elemeTitary 
knowledge  which  is  to  serve  as  food  for  mental  and  moral  growth 
in  the  present,  and  as  a  foundation  and  starting-point  for  further 
acquisitions.  In  brief,  the  teacher  has  to  provide  the  means,  arouse 
the  interest,  and  point  out  the  way  whereby  the  child  may  continue  his 
education  for  himself  in  the  future. 

For  the  teacher  to  do  these  things  successfully  needs  all  the 
resources  of  which  he  is  master,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
most  rational  and  trustworthy  methods  by  which  they  can  be  accom- 
plished. 
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METHOD. — ^By  method  (Gr.  metkodos,  a  proceeding  in  regular 
order ;  from  meta,  after,  and  hodos^  a  way),  in  a  general  sense,  is 
meant  the  path  or  toay  folloioed  to  arrive  at  a  certain  result.  It  is 
such  a  clear  realisation  and  arrangement  of  things,  thoughts,  and  pro- 
ceedings as  will  enable  us  to  do  what  we  w^ish  ivithotU  confusion^  in 
a  successful  mannery  and  with  ikt  least  loss  of  time  and  effort. 

Used  in  connection  with  education  the  word  *  method  ^  stands  for 
the  pre-arranged  conrse  of  procedure  adopted  to  secure  Buccess  in 
teii4!Mng  and  training ;  it  comprehends  the  employment  of  all  the 
devices  and  plans  to  be  made  use  of  in  imparting  information,  and  it 
prescribes  the  means  whereby  the  develojmunt  of  the  child  is  to  he 
secured.  It  is  a  series  of  principles,  rules,  and  instructions  respecting 
school  work,  by  the  adoption  of  which  the  teacher  can  make  the  best 
use,  in  his  treatment  of  his  scholars,  of  such  knowledge,  skill,  and 
judgment  as  he  possesses. 

Method  is  not  simply  pre-consideration,  or  order,  or  regularity,  or 
arrangement,  or  progress ;  though  it  involves  and  includes  more  or 
less  of  all  these  ideas,  and  covers  all  those  considerations  and  expe- 
dients which  secure  a  regular  and  consistent  advance  from  a  distinct 
starting-point  towards  a  clearly  realised  end  or  required  result.  The 
absolutely  essential  things  are  a  perfectly  clear  aim  and  some  natural 
and  right  means  of  reaching  it.  The  teacher  must  ask  himself.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  ?  Why  are  you  going  to  do  it  ?  How  are  you 
going  to  do  it  ? 

It  may  be  that  the  means  adopted  have  for  their  end  the  development  of  the 
faculties,  the  conveying  of  information,  or  even  the  testing  of  that  which  haa 
been  previously  mastered ;  or,  further,  method  may  refer  to  the  external  arrange- 
ments and  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  to  be  performed,  and  so  deal  with 
matters  of  organisation  and  discipline. 

Method  is  entirely  opposed  to  leaving  things  to  settle  themselves 
by  chance,  to  that  happy-go-lucky  style  of  procedure  in  which  no 
thought  is  taken,  in  the  hope  that  things  will  somehow  or  other  come 
out  right  in  the  end,  and  matters  are  neglect^'d  till  the  teacher  is 
driven  by  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  give  them  consideration. 
"  Teaching  involves  too  many  delicate  and  important  questions  to  be 
left  to  the  improvised  and  hap-hazard  solutions  which  the  pressure  of 
necessity  may  from  time  to  time  force  from  the  teacher  as  he  proceeds.'' 
Upon  his  method  the  success  of  his  work  is  almost  entirely  dependent. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  however  that  method  is  creative ;  it  is 
simply  a  measiire  of  proYlBlon  and  gpildanoe,  securing  that  the  treat- 
ment and  teaching  of  the  child  are  such  as  will  foster  the  growth  of 
such  powers  as  he  possesses,  and  strengthen  them  by  suitable  exercise 
in  right  thinking  and  right  action.  Method  is  an  external  tkingy 
growth  an  internal  one, 

Carlyle's  notion  of  method  as  the  "  union  of  like  to  like,"  is  worth 
bearing  in  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  out  into  distinctness  the 
natural  Interdependence,  the  sequence,  and  connection  of  the  various 
parts,  which  should  characterise  the  work,  and  without  which  it  is 
not  what  it  should  be. 

The  principles  to  be  followed  in  school  work  which  are  of  very 
general  application,  and  should  govern  the  structure  and  development 
of  a  lesson,  together  with  the  various  instructions  relating  to 
the  correct  use  of  the  teaching  devices,  we  commonly  speak  of  as 
General  Method.  These  principles,  though  they  may  vary  in  phase 
and  degree,  and  may  have  stronger  applications  in  this  or  that 
direction,  are  invariaUe  In  spirit,  and  should  gt>vem  all  oar  teaddng*. 
It  is  for  the  teacher  to  employ  them  wisely,  to  judge  correctly  as  to 
where  their  application  will  be  most  advantageous,  and  to  recognise 
how  they  are  to  be  interpreted  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  part  of  the 
work  which  is  in  hand.  To  be  properly  effective  no  part  of  his  work 
can  proceed  counter  to  them,  they  form  the  foundation  of  the  most 
distinctly  fixed  portion  of  the  theory  of  teaching,  and  serve  as  guide- 
posts  to  point  out  the  way  and  to  warn  him  where  he  is  likely  to 
fall  into  error. 

The  consideration  of  teaching  in  its  general  aspect,  the  character- 
istics and  forms  of  lessons,  and  the  use  to  be  made  of  questions, 
illustrations,  and  other  teaching  devices,  will  be  treated  of  hereafter  ; 
but  some  of  the  more  important  OEKERAL  LAWS  OF  METHOD  may 
here  be  usefully  summarised  as  follows  : — 

(1)  We  mnst  proceed  In  accordance  with  nature ;    hence   our 

teaching  and  training  mucit  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
child's  growth,  and  the  modes  in  which  the  mind  acts. 
The  order  of  mental  development  is  to  be  kept  in  mind. 
Education  may  Ijegin  from  the  cradle,  but  not  book- 
learning. 

(2)  Methods  must  be  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  pnpUs, 
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t&Atr  caiNUsity,  knowledge,  and  stage  of  doTtflopment. 
Simplicitj  and  force  of  language  are  important.  We 
must  educate  <m  well  as  instrud. 

(3)  The  child's  flist  Impressions,  being  the  most  powerful,  should 

1M  the  coxreet  ones.  He  should  have  nothing  to  unlearn 
as  he  progresses. 

(4)  The  onltiTation  of  the  general  inteUigence  in  children  should 

form  the  foundation  of  any  special  training.  All  the 
faculties  must  receive  proportionate  attention. 

(5)  The  senses  should  be  largely  exercised  in  the  case  of  little 

children.  It  is  better  to  appeal  to  both  eye  and  ear 
than  to  either  alone.  Handwork  may  usefully  be  associ- 
ated with  mental  exercise. 

(6)  Teaching  must  1m  as  far  as  possible  National,  not  merely 

formal  or  mechanical.  It  should  appeal  to  the  judgment 
as  well  as  to  the  memory. 

(7)  The  indlYldnality  of  the  child  must  never  be  lost  sight  of. 

Such  power  as  he  possesses  is  to  be  respected.  He  should 
he  encouraged  to  self-effort  at  all  points  ;  it  is  the  educator's 
business  to  clear  the  path  to  knowledge.  It  is  better  for 
the  child  to  discover  than  to  be  told. 

(8)  Education  is  not  imparted  Ify  words  bnt  by  clearly  realised 

ideas  and  tbings.  We  must  be  careful  not  to  let  the  mere 
symbols  of  knowledge  (words)  stand  for  knowledge  itself. 
Knowledge  and  language  must  grow  together  but  must 
not  be  confused. 

(9)  The  child  should  begin  to  learn  what  is  nearest  to  him.   *He 

should  proceed  from  the  near,  the  actual,  and  the  practical, 
to  the  remote,  the  abstract,  and  the  ideal. 

(10)  We  must  proceed  from  known  to  unknown,  simple  to  complex, 

examples  to  rules,  fkcts  to  laws.  The  most  elementary 
and  funiliar  points  are  to  be  presented  first,  and  each 
dwelt  upon  until  it  is  fully  grasped  by  the  child.  Exact- 
ness and  definiteness  characterise  all  true  learning.  Con- 
sciousness of  complete  mastery  stimulates  the  pupU  and 
tJispires  him  with  confidence  and  interest. 

(11)  Progress  must  be  carefully  made  step  liy  step.     One  thing  at 

a  time.     The  natural  sequence  and  connection  of  the  items 
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of  knowledge  must  be  clearly  brought  out  There  must  be 
development  of  a  line  of  thought. 

(12)  Knowledj^e  ■hoold  be  so  presented  as  to  be  stimnlatfng  to  both 

teacher  and  taught.  Dulness  in  the  teaching  can  onlj  end 
in  failure.  Exercises  must  not  be  made  so  difficult  as  to 
discourage. 

(13)  Interest  in  study  is  one  of  the  nrst  things  which  a  teacher 

should  endeaTonr  to  excite  in  the  children.  Learning 
mainly  depends  upon  interest. 

(14)  Reasoning  for  children  should  be  direct,  the  conclusion  being 

arrived  at  last.  "  Therefore  "  is  a  better  \cord  for  a  child 
than  " because" 

(15)  Confidence  and  the  fkQlest  sympathy  between  teacher  and 

taught  are  essential  to  any  true  education.  The  teacher 
must  have  a  heart. 

(16)  Without  constant  repetition  and  review  much  will  be  lost. 

One  of  Jacotot's  favourite  maxims  was  "Repeat  without 
ceasing '' ;  and  Comenius  calls  repetition  "  the  father  and 
mother  of  memory." 

(17)  Activity  and  curiosity  are  natural  characteristics  of  child- 

hood. When  things  have  been  learned  they  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  put  into  practice.  Knowing  and  doing 
should  proceed  together, 

(18)  Change  and  recreation  are  necessitieB.     We  must  not  over- 

fatigue the  faculties.  Learning  is  to  be  m^xde  as  pleasant 
as  possible,  but  it  is  too  serious  to  be  turned  into  a  game. 

(19)  Idleness  is  the  parent  of  a  whole  family  of  evils.      A  good 

method  will  provide  for  the  full  employment  of  every  child. 

(20)  ^'  Learners  should  not  do  with  their  instructor  what  they  can 

do  by  themselves,  that  they  may  have  time  to  do  with 
him  what  they  cannot  do  by  themselves." — (Marcd.) 

The  applications  of  the  general  principles  to  the  teaching  of  set 
sul\jects  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  out  distinct  methods  of  action — 
that  is,  the  particular  plans  and  processes  to  be  used  in  securing  the 
acquisition  of  this  or  that  branch  of  knowledge,  or  in  arriving 
at  any  particular  educative  result — are  usually  denominat'ed  Special 
tfethods.     Thus  we  speak  of  the   methods    of   teaching   reading, 
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writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,   and  other  subjects  ;  the 
methods  of  organising  a  school,  and  so  forth. 

These  ■pedal  methods  are  variable  in  their  elements  and  limited 
in  tlieir  application.     They  will  differ  according  to — 

(1)  The  object  aimed  at,  whether  knowledge,  training,  etc. 

(2)  The  subject  and  nature  of  the  study. 

(3)  The  stage  of  advancement  and  age  of  the  children. 

(4)  The  skill,  knowledge,  and  predilections  of  the  teacher. 

(5)  The  attendant   circumstances — as    number    to    be    taught, 

apparatus,  physical  conditions,  etc. 

(6)  The  conditions  and  needs  of  the  school. 

Here  invention,  knowledge,  and  acuteness  of  judgment  have  full 
play  ;  every  teacher  has  the  widest  liberty  to  arrange  for  himself  the 
details  of  any  particular  plan,  in  the  way  which  seems  to  him  to  be 
most  reasonable  and  to  promise  the  greatest  measure  of  success.  An 
original  device,  especially  in  the  hands  of  its  originator,  is  often  a 
powerful  weapon.  We  want  to  avoid  the  error  of  allowing  our 
tearlilng  practice  to  erystallise — to  become  merely  an  imitative  art. 

The  field  of  discovery  is  open,  and  it  ivould  be  greatly  to  the  advanta^^e  of  educa- 
tional work  if  skilled  and  experienced  teachers,  with  full  knowledge  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  accomplished,  would  direct  their  attention  to  further  experiments  and 
discoveries  in  method,  so  as  to  add  to  the  general  stock  of  our  resources.  To  the 
yoang  teacher  sach  work  is  scarcely  possible,  neither  his  knowledge  nor  experience 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  first  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  successful  methods  which  have  been  framed  by 
others  and  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  general  recognition.  This,  however, 
need  never  make  him  a  mere  thoughtless  imitator,  or  render  his  work  unin- 
telligent and  mechanical.  His  obstrvatioa  and  Jadgment  may  b«  •zardsed  at  •very 
stop,  and  many  a  detail  may  be  modified  to  suit  his  own  case,  according  as  he  finds 
such  change  advisable,  or  his  power  greater  in  this  or  that  direction. 

There  is  no  one  method  of  teaching  any  given  subject,  and  the 
only  questions  should  be.  Is  the  method  a  right  one?  and  if  so. 
Is  it  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstancee  ?  The  rules  and 
directions  of  method  are  not  rigidly  fixed  things,  but  are  open  to 
modification  at  every  point  where  any  improvement  of  process  is 
possible. 

In  every  walk  of  life  we  find  the  valne  of  an  orderly  and 
systematic  conduct  of  affairs  ;  with  a  distinct  plan  or  regular  scheme 
of  work  we  can  do  more,  and  do  it  with  greater  economy  of  effort, 
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than  without  one,  and  the  same  is  true  of  teaching  and  of  eyerr 
department  of  school  work. 

The  BMd  of  a  kaowtodgt  of  BMtliod  utd  of  a  mothodifeal  haUt  meets  the  teacher  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  work ;  and  at  no  point  in  his  career  can  he  manage  to  do  without  both. 
Metliod  is  valuable  at  the  beginning  of  a  teacher's  career,  it  is  valnable  throogboat  it. 
Nor  is  it  necessary,  as  is  sometimes  supposed,  only  to  the  poorly  qualified  orunskilftil 
teacher ;  it  Is  just  this  knowledge,  and  the  power  to  use  it,  which  makes  the  skilled 
teacher  what  he  is.  The  more  a  man  learns  about  teaching  the  greater,  not  the  less, 
attention  will  he  give  to  method.  Method  is  essential  to  the  highest  genius,  whether  it 
be  in  teaching  or  in  other  matters  ;  and  the  wonderful  results  arrived  at  by  clever 
men  are  largely  due  to  the  excellence  of  the  method  employed.  "  If  I  have  any 
advantage  over  other  men,"  says  Descartes,  "I  owe  it  to  my  method." 

Want  of  method  is  at  the  bottom  of  many  a  case  of  fidlnre  in 
teaching.  It  is  impossible  to  do  the  work  of  development,  training, 
and  instruction,  without  very  carefully  considering  the  means  and  the 
way  of  accomplishing  these  things.  The  fact  that  it  may  happen 
once  and  again  that  some  yaluable  result  is  obtained  without  any 
attention  having  been  given  to  the  mode  of  securing  it,  is  no  argument 
against  that  regular  and  habitual  attention  to  method,  without  which 
the  work  as  a  whole  is  certain  to  be  of  the  most  imperfect  character. 
Drawing  a  bow  at  a  venture  is  not  good  practice  for  the  teacher. 

Briefly  we  may  say  some  of  the  advanta^^s  of  a  good  method 
are  : — 

(1)  It  economises  the  time  both  of  teacher  and  taught. 

(2)  It  secures  a  wB«^Tifw«ni  of  result  with  a  minimum  of  eifort. 

(3)  Not  only  is  labonr  saved,  but  what  is  more  important,  the 

mischief  arising  from  wrongly  directed  effort  and  the  harmful 
efl)»cts  of  worry  are  minimised. 

(4}  It  prevents  weariness  and  overstrain  on  the    })art    of   the 

children. 
(5)  It  tends  to  thoroughness,  and  assists  in  securing  attention  by 

making  the  work  interesting. 

(6;  It  helps  to  banish  spasmodic  effort,  and  inspires  the  teacher 
with  the  confidence  necessary  for  good  work.  He  feels  he  is^ 
prepared  to  do  his  best,  and,  though  he  may  not  accomplish 
all  he  could  wish,  he  at  least  avoids  the  more  dangerous 
pitfalls  which  surround  the  careless  and  unwary  teacher  at 
all  times. 
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(7)  It  preTents  as  flur  as  possible  the  disheartexunent  attendant 

npon  fisllnre. 

(8)  It  leaves  the  teacher's  mind  ftee  to  make  the  best  iise  of  any 

opportanities  that  maj  arise  in  the  course  of  his  work. 

There  are  those  who  preach  the  doctrine  that  notliing  is  needed  for  success  but  hard 
work ;  they  would  have  na  believe  that  teaching  is  mainly  a  matter  of  drill,  and  that 
time  spent  in  devising  new  methods  is  wasted.  There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  liarmful 
delusion.  Every  one  will  grant  that  work— earnest,  painstaking,  thorough  work— is 
needed  ;  and  few  will  deny  tliat  the  steady  and  persistent  drill  of  facts  has  a  place, 
and  a  useful  one,  in  school  work ;  but  viork  U  very  far  from  "being  all  that  is  necessary , 
and  drUl  nvust  never  he  aUowed  to  tuurp  the  place  of  intelligenee.  The  "  pegging-away 
s]rstem,"  as  its  advocates  are  sometimes  pleased  to  call  it,  almost  always  means 
shirking  the  mental  activity  and  intellectual  effort  necessary  for  skilled  teaching : 
and  the  putting  of  mere  steadily  continued  physical  exertion  in  the  place  of  rational 
and  tiioughtftil  work.  This  trtadailll  tlMory  of  ednoatloa,  as  it  ought  to  be  called, 
leads  to  much  vjearisomSj  uninteresting,  and  unnecessary  labour  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  children,  and  tends  to  lower  them  to  the  level  of  machines ;  it  robs  the 
ttaMng  of  ail  intellectual  stimulus,  stamps  out  all  the  pleasure  of  learning,  and  reduces 
it  to  a  never-ending  and  unintelligent  grind  of  tasks. 

The  believers  in  such  a  theory  pride  themselves  on  being  eminently  practical,  while 
they  plod  on  fh>m  day  to  day  in  the  same  groove  of  dull  routine,  and  succeed  only  in 
making  the  minds  of  their  pupils  storehouses  for  dead  lumber.  Is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  children  under  such  conditions  are  listless  and  worn,  and  suffer  from  over- 
pressure ;  and  that  the  teachers  find  life  "  flat,  stale,  and  unprofitable,"  look  upon 
teaching  as  a  wearisome  and  monotonous  business,  and  leave  their  day's  work  jaded 
and  spiritless  ?    With  a  system  like  this  surely  the  joy  of  life  is  gone  for  all  concerned. 

It  has  been  said,  "  He  who  shortens  the  road  to  knowledge  lenirthens 
life  "  ;  and  in  the  ordinary  work  of  educating  the  young  we  can  only 
hope  to  accomplish  this  by  clearly  recognising  and  mastering,  both 
theoretically  and  practically,  those  principles  and  plans  which  most 
conduce  to  the  result  required.  The  fact  that  the  teacher  Is  energetic 
and  indnstrions  does  not  ahsolve  him  from  the  obligation  to  employ 
the  best  methods  which  his  knowledge,  his  skill,  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  work  is  to  be  performed,  will  allow  him  to  devise. 
It  is  a  dnty  he  owes  to  himself,  that  he  may  not  waste  his  time  and 
strength ;  it  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  his  scholaxs,  that  they  may  not 
receive  atones  when  they  ask  for  bread ;  it  is  a  duty  he  owes  to  the 
parents,  that  he  may  faithfully  carry  out  the  important  responsibility 
with  which  he  has  been  intrusted. 

Those  who  talk  grandly  about  the  teacher's  inspiration,  and  declare  that  to  fetter 
him  with  a  metiiod,  is  to  make  his  teaching  artificial  and  mechanical,  fail  to  realise 
what  true  method  is.     Such  ideas  may  be  all  very  seductive  until  we  come  to  know 
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intimately  the  result  of  their  application  in  practice  ;  they  will  assuredly  not  be  so 
when  we  do. 

The  remark  is  as  old  as  Cicero,  that  "  by  teaching:  we  learn.*'  The 
value  to  the  teacher  of  the  discipline  of  teaching  and  of  the  antecedent 
study  of  the  best  method  of  presentation,  is  very  great ;  they  leati  to 
a  thoroughness  of  realisation  and  completeness  of  grasp,  a  clearness  of 
vision  and  rapidity  of  assimilation,  scarcely  to  be  gained  so  fully  in 
any  other  way.  Tbe  teacher  who  deems  his  work  worthy  of  hlB  best 
intellectual  efforte,  wHl  find  his  intelligence  brightened  and  his  know- 
ledge broadened  and  deepened,  and  will  discoTer  that^  in  attempting  to 
do  good  to  others,  he  is  himself  proportionally  benefited.  During  his 
teaching,  in  many  and  many  an  instance,  he  will  find  it  brought  home 
to  him,  that  he  only  partially  understood  what  he  previously  thought 
he  knew  thoroughly ;  and  he  will  be  thankful  for  the  deeper 
insight  and  completer  understanding  which  the  necessity  of  making 
his  points  clear  to  others  has  given  him.  Nothing  tends  more  to 
render  our  ideas  definite  and  exact  than  correct  teaching.  Professor 
Hart  says,  "We  fix  a  thing  in  our  minds  by  communicating  it  to 
another ;  we  make  it  plain  to  ourselves  by  the  very  effort  to  give  it 
explanation,  or,  to  state  the  thing  more  paradoxically,  we  learn  a  thing 
by  tilling  it  to  somebody,  we  keep  it  by  giving  it  away."  How  true 
this  is  every  one  who  has  tried  to  teach  intelligently  knows  full 
well ;  nor  is  the  moral  gain  from  the  conscientious  performance  of 
duty  and  from  the  continual  conquest  of  difficidty  to  be  lost  sight 
of.     Truly,  "  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

HOW  TO  STUDY.  If  the  teacher  would  be  successful  in  his  work 
of  informing  and  training  others,  he  must  learn  to  be  a  successful 
student  himself.  The  value  of  good  intellectual  habits,  the  necessity 
for  getting  exact  knowledge  of  that  which  he  has  to  teach,  and  the 
importance  of  a  careful  mastery  of  the  theoretical  portion  of  his  work, 
can  scarcely  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the  young  tea<;her.  Teaching 
and  study  act  and  react  upon  each  other  in  the  most  beneficial  way. 
To  have  learned  a  thing  well  is  the  first  step  towards  teaching  it 
well.  The  teacher's  own  habits  of  thought  and  modes  of  working 
will  be  sure  to  be  reflected  more  or  less  in  his  pupils.  If  he  is  clear- 
headed, exact,  and  thoughtful  himself,  and  has  fully  mastered  the 
meiining  and  bearing  of  what  he  teaches,  this  is  certain  to  tell  upon 
ie  cliildren  in  his  presentment  of  facts ;  while  if  he  has  only  hazy 
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and  uncertain  notions  of  things,  no  clear  understanding  of  them  will 
be  possible  to  those  under  him,  and  thej  will  learn  to  rest  satisfied 
with  half-formed  ideas.  When  the  teacher  is  a  successful  learner 
himself  he  is  in  sympathy  tcith  the  efforts  of  his  scholars,  he  is  not 
inclined  lo  pass  over  difficulties  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  removing  them^ 
and  he  is  able  to  realise  readily  at  what  exact  point  the  difficulty 
occurs.  A  teacher  iboold  never  cease  to  1m  a  student  of  something- 
or  other  throughout  his  career,  otherwise  his  mind  will  grow 
stagnant,  his  methods  will  become  fixed  and  mechanical,  he  will  lose 
sight  of  the  learner's  point  of  view,  and  he  will  be  certain  to  find  his 
skill  decreasing. 

The  insistence  however  upon  the  necessity  for  correct  study  is  one  thing ;  the 
difficulty  which  meets  the  yoang  student  at  the  beginning  of  his  career— how  to  study 
— is  quite  another.  It  is  not  merely  right  views  as  to  the  importance  of  wliat  is  to- 
be  done,  but  aid  in  doing  it  which  he  needs ;  and  help  in  this  direction  is  far  too 
often  neglected.  He  has  generally  to  grope  his  way  as  best  he  can,  failing  to  make- 
the  most  of  his  opportunities,  and  losing  thereby  much  valuable  time  and  energy 
which  ought  to  be  employed  to  better  purpose.  In  such  a  case,  too,  he  can  scarcely 
help  Iklling  into  tad  iBteUtetiial  haUts,  which  are  a  bar  to  his  progress,  and  have  to 
be  laboriously  corrected  before  he  can  arrive  in  practice  at  those  right  methods  of 
intellectual  acquisition  so  necessary  to  success. 

The  following  suggestions,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  merely  prove 
helpful  to  the  student-teacher  himself,  but  will  point  out  to  him  how 
he  may  aid  his  pupils  also  in  learning  in  what  way  they  may  employ 
their  time,  power,  and  opportunities  to  the  best  advantage.  Judi- 
cious help  of  this  hind  given  to  children  may  he  made  in  a  high 
degree  useful.  Not  only  may  they  be  trained  to  haUte  of  application,, 
attention,  discrimination,  and  exactness ;  but  they  may  be  taught 
how  to  study  so  as  to  secure  the  ready  employment  of  what  they 
have  learned.  Such  training  may  also  }>e  made  the  means  of  inter- 
esting them  in  useful  and  whdesome  reading,  so  as  to  raise  them 
above  the  taste  for  that  sensational  fiction,  often  of  a  demoralising 
kind,  in  which  the  ordinary  schoolboy  is  apt  to  indulge  if  left  to 
himself. 

(1)  Do  not  attempt  too  wide  a  range  of  studies  ;  other^vise  you  will 
dissipate  your  energy  over  so  large  an  area  as  to  do  nothing  well. 
This  is  not  meant  to  unduly  restrict  studies,  or  to  apply  to  matters 
taken  up  for  recreation  or  amusement,  but  to  point  out  that  more 
ihoiad  not  be  attempted  than  can  he  properly  done.      Ask  your- 
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self  definitely  what  you  want  to  get  out  of  your  studies.  Bee  tbat 
those  which  are  necessary  or  useftil  as  a  preparatUm  for  life,  those 
which  are  most  valnaUle  for  present  purposes  and  win  host  senre 
as  a  foundation  for  future  work,  reoeiye  attention  first. 

Do  not  take  up  a  subject  of  study  lightly,  but  when  you  have 
taken  it  up,  do  not  abandon  it,  imless  there  is  some  good  cause  for 
so  doing.  Knowing  your  own  limitation  of  power  and  opportunity, 
learn  to  say  no  to  any  subject  which  may  strike  your  fancy  for  the 
moment,  but  which  would  certainly  lead  you  off  from  more  important 
things.  Unless  you  do  this  you  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  one  of 
the  inost  serious  mistakes  a  student  can  maJce^  that  of  he^nning  a 
number  of  things,  and  then,  when  the  first  novelty  has  worn  off,  drop- 
ping them  one  by  one  for  others  toith  new  attractions ;  so  that,  of 
many  studies  taken  up,  scarcely  any  are  carried  forward  to  a  stage 
where  the  student  can  be  said  to  really  know  anything  about  them, 
even  of  an  elementary  character. 

This  heginninff  many  things  and  completing  nothing,  this  fritter- 
ing away  of  time  and  strength  in  glancing  from  one  thing  to  another, 
is  a  habit  easily  fallen  into,  but  it  is  one  of  the  worst  which  the 
student  can  acquire,  and  tends  to  intellectual  ruin. 

Such  a  course  not  only  wastes  time,  and  prevents  any  work  worthy  of  the  name 
being  done,  but  it  often  beguiles  the  student  into  the  belief  that  he  knows  something 
of  a  subject  because  he  has  looked  into  it,  and  leads  to  that  iham  kaowlsdc*,  that 
mere  superficiality,  which  is  so  common.  A  smattering  of  this  kind,  which  is 
worse  than  valueless,  must  not  however  be  conftised  with  eluaeatary  kaowledfe.  The 
latter,  so  long  as  it  is  real  and  exact,  is  not  to  be  despised,  no  matter  how  small  its 
amount ;  th*  diitingnUhlng  mark  of  the  nMUerer  is  bis  ygumiuu  and  WMtrtalntjr- 

The  student  should  be  precisely  acquainted  with  the  limits  of 
his  own  knowledge,  and  endeavour  to  get  some  adequate  idea  of  the 
extent  of  his  subject.  To  put  it  paradoxically,  he  should  know  exactly 
what  he  knows,  and  what  he  does  not  know  ;  otherwise  he  is  apt  to 
see  the  few  things  he  has  learned  out  of  all  proper  relationship  and 
proportion  to  the  rest,  and  to  over-estimate  the  amount  of  his  posses- 
sions. Socrates  said,  "  A  knowledge  of  our  ignorance  is  the  first  step 
towards  true  knowledge."  It  is  impossible  to  know  everything  even 
of  a  single  subject,  the  difficult  and  important  thing  is  to  know  exactly 
what  is  fundamental,  that  it  may  receive  attention  first. 

(2)  Learn  to  study  intelligently.    That  knowledge  which  is  gained 
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in  an  intelligent  manner  by  right  methods  is  most  valuable  as  know- 
ledge, apart  from  the  importance  of  the  mental  discipline  involved  in 
acquiring  it ;  it  is  most  easily  remembered,  most  ready  for  use  ;  it  is 
more  exact,  real,  and  lasting,  than  knowledge  gained  by  merely 
artificial  means.  Mere  rote  learning  of  book  words  has  a  distinct 
value  in  some  directions ;  but  it  must  be  kept  in  its  place,  and  must 
not  be  applied  to  subjects  in  which  fulness  and  clearness  of  under- 
standing is  the  great  thing.  Our  knowledge  should  not  grow  by 
mere  aggr^ation  of  facts — by  mere  mechanical  addition  of  one  thing 
to  another.  There  must  be  organic  growtli,  one  thing  leading  the 
mind  naturally  on  to  the  next  in  a  definite  order,  so  that  the  whole 
may  be  firmly  connected. 

Bear  in  mind  that  strongth  comes  from  self-effort ;  strive  to  con- 
quer unaided  any  difficulty  that  may  present  itself ;  one  such  victory 
is  of  more  value  than  a  great  deal  of  help.  ^'  To  remember  what  we 
have  read,"  says  Noah  Porter,  "  we  must  make  it  our  own,  we  must 
think  with  the  author,  rethinking  his  thoughts,  following  his  facts, 
assenting  to  or  rejecting  his  reasonings,  and  entering  into  the  very 
spirit  of  his  emotions  and  purposes." 

The  eye  must  not  be  aUowed  to  glance  over  the  sentences  VDithout  the 
mind  taJdng  in  their  meaning.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry.  Allow  your- 
self time  to  clearly  apprehend  and  think  over  what  you  read.  There 
must  be  no  bolting  of  intellectual  food,  or  mental  indigestion  is  sure 
to  follow. 

Hurried  atndy  is  tSLVltiy  study.  Turn  the  points  over  in  your  mind 
till  you  know  them  from  all  sides.  Close  the  book  and  attempt  to 
recall  what  you  have  read,  and  do  not  leave  it  till  you  are  able  to 
do  this. 

Locke  says,  "  It  is  not  enough  to  cram  oaraelTes  with  a  great  load  of  collections, 
unless  we  chew  them  over  again  they  will  not  give  us  strength  and  nourishment." 

The  same  method  of  study  will  not  answer  for  all  subjects ;  each 
subject  has  its  own  peculiarities  of  fact  and  structure,  which  must  be 
allowed  for  in  learning.  That  mode  of  study  is  best  which  leads 
to  the  readiest  and  most  rational  acquisition  of  the  facts,  the  fullest 
and  most  intelligent  understanding  of  them,  and  the  firmest  holding  of 
them  in  the  memory ;  and  which  packs  them  away  in  the  mind  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  the  maximum  power  of  using  them  on  the  instant 
whenever  they  are  required.      Strive  to  get  at  the  ideas,  to  grasp 
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them  clearly  and  fimily,  and  to  comprehend  them  as  fully  as  possible. 
Too  many  students  get  up  a  book  i^istead  of  studying  a  subject. 
Take  care  your  knowledge  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  words ;  when  it  is 
so,  it  is  the  worst  kind  of  cram.  Such  study  is  sure  to  show  itself  in 
teaching  in  want  of  interest,  lifeless  presentment,  faulty  explanations, 
weak  and  unsuitable  illustrations,  and  dull  routine.  If  the  book 
words  of  that  which  you  are  studying  are  at  all  unfamiliar,  look  up 
their  meaning  in  the  dictionary  (which  should  always  be  at  hand)  ; 
think  how  the  ideas  might  best  be  re-presented  so  as  to  be  more 
easily  understood  by  others.  Aocoracy  of  idea  and  precision  of 
statement  should  go  together.  Vagrneness  ii  a  fiatal  enemy  to 
memory.  As  Professor  Huxley  has  pointed  out,  the  next  best  thing 
to  being  right  Ls  to  be  completely  and  wholesomely  wrong. 

A  clear  dlatiiietlon  again  ihimld  alwaji  b«  k«pt  in  nind  b«tv«en  facta  and  thaoriai. 
Truth  is  unchangeable  in  its  nature,  though  the  form  in  which  it  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  may  1>e  varied.  The  facts  remain  ;  the  theory  which  is  intended 
to  give  them  coherence  and  combined  meaning  is  sure  to  change  as  time  goes 
on.  From  its  very  nature  theory  involves  growth;  it  is  but  an  attempt  to 
relate  all  known  facta  in  a  certain  group  ;  and  with  fuller  knowledge  and 
fresh  discoveries  is  pretty  sure  to  come  the  necessity  for  modification  of  our 
working  hypothesis,  and  it  may  be  the  substitution  for  it  of  one  more  in  accord- 
nnce  with  the  new  truths.  A  good  theory  is  of  th4  very  grtaUst  antita-Me',  but 
this  explanation,  fixed  upon  the  facts  by  human  ingenuity,  well  founded  though 
it  may  be,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  truths  of  observation  and  experience 
upon  which  it  is  built 

(3)  Do  your  utmost  to  make  out  the  relative  importance  of  the 
facts  you  have  to  get  up.  Sift  the  information,  and  endeavour  to 
discriminate  between  essential  and  unessential  things.  Many  a 
student  wastes  his  tUne  by  heginning  on  the  outside  of  a  subject, 
learning  a  few  details  here  and  there  ;  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
at  once  ;  try  to  find  out  the  main  line  of  thought,  the  fundamental 
ideas,  and  work  outwards  from  these.  We  have  not  yet  fully 
appreciated  the  wisdom  of  Jacotot's  maxim,  ^^  Learn  something 
accurately,  and  refer  the  rest  to  that."  Properly  understood,  few 
wiser  sentences  for  the  student  have  ever  been  penned. 

In  studying  a  book  for  the  first  time  do  not  attempt  to  remember 
everything  it  contains  at  once,  seek  out  a  series  of  key  facts  which 
w^ill  form  a  framework  of  the  subject  as  it  were,  and  fasten  the  mind 
upon  these  till  they  are  known.  The  rest  will  fall  naturally  into  their 
place.      The  more  fundamental,   the  more  far-reaching,   the  more 
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soggestive  a  fact  is,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  its  connections, 
the  more  valuable  it  is.  To  loiow  what  to  stiect  for  present  mastery, 
and  what  to  leave  for  a  second  or  third  reading,  or  it  may  be  to  leave 
oat  altogether,  needs  judgment ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  secrets  of 
successful  study,  and  is  deserving  of  much  care  and  attention. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  too  that  facts  have  different  relative 
valne  according  to  the  subject  In  hand  or  the  connection  in  which 
they  occur.  A  point  may  have  little  or  no  value  in  one  connection, 
which  in  another  may  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  utter  want 
of  recognition  of  the  relative  subordination  in  the  different  items  of 
knowledge,  is  one  of  the  commonest  faults  of  undirected  study.  All 
that  the  book  contains  is  got  up  as  though  it  were  all  of  equal 
importance.  A  useful  help  to  fixing  the  relative  value  and  position 
of  facts  is  to  classify  and  arrange  them  in  a  brief  topical  analysis. 
Such  a  judicious  grouping  in  natural  order  has  many  uses.  It 
should  be  short  and  clear,  and  suggest  the  details,  not  state  them. 

Few  young  stadents  have  any  real  appreciation  of  the  penpactlTe  of  faeti,  but  it  is  a 
matter  which  shoald  receive  carefnl  oonsideration.  The  most  essential  things  must 
be  got  clearly  in  mind  first ;  then  those  which  are  related  to  them,  but  of  less  intrinsic 
importance  ;  and  lastly,  merely  illustrative  or  explanatory  matter,  and  facts  which, 
while  of  little  value  in  themselves,  are  nseftil  in  giving  completeness  of  conception  and 
realisation  of  the  whole.  These  groups  should  be  store<l  away  In  the  mind  in  such 
a  manner  that  when  wanted,  the  first  to  suggest  themselves  are  those  of  most  value. 
Facts  which  change  from  time  to  time  are  generally  best  learned  as  wanted. 

(4)  Note  any  correlation  or  Interdependence  of  facts,  and  link  one 
thtnc:  with  another.  There  must  be  continuity  of  thought  if  the 
various  items  are  to  hold  together.  Fix  the  mind  on  any  existing 
natural  affinity,  any  relation  of  cause  and  efiect,  any  logical  sequence 
of  ideas,  any  striking  contrast.  This  is  to  make  use  of  those  laws  of 
association  or  suggestion  which  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  hold- 
ing and  reproduction  of  facts  by  the  memory.  Any  relation  which 
the  mind  can  easily  and  firmly  grasp  is  useful. 

In  tracing  out  an  argument — and  many  arguments  are  stated  in  a  very  involved 
way— try  to  make  out  the  steps  in  order ;  note  these  in  the  shortest  possible  form  as 
they  occur,  and  endeavour  to  see  how  they  are  connected,  and  whether  they  Justify  the 
conclusion. 

(5)  Where  possible  study  from  things  rather  than  from  words.— 
Good  books  are  of  the  greatest  value,  and  are  often  our  only  means 
of  obtaining  information,  but,  no  matter  how  excellent,  they  must 
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not  be  allowed  to  exclude  other  important  means  of  study,  where  such 
exist,  and  so  prevent  our  getting  that  flnt-hand  knowledge  of  things 
which  is  of  such  vital  moment  To  know  a  ihiiig  from  actual  experi- 
ence of  it  is  a  very  different  matter  from  knowing  what  has  been  »aid 
ahovJt  it  Put  as  many  of  your  questlonB  as  possible  to  nature  herself ; 
knowledge  obtained  in  this  way  is  much  more  real  and  lasting  than 
that  obtained  merely  from  books. 

Hence  the  great  valae,  in  all  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  especially,  of 
•zp«rliMats,  obMnratioiu,  flald-work,  and  so  forth.  The  reality  of  geographical 
knowledge  which  has  been  obtained  hy  travel  is  clear  to  every  one ;  as  is  also  the 
fact  that  we  know  much  more  certainly  about  an  object  from  having  seen  it  and 
handled  it,  than  we  can  do  from  having  heard  it  described  or  merely  from  having  read 
about  it. 

(6)  Work  systematically  ;  have  set  times  for  study  and  a  programme 
of  work.  Without  systematic  effort  little  is  to  be  done  of  value.  To 
have  a  definite  and  well-considered  scheme  of  study  is  a  great  gain. 
It  saves  a  large  amount  of  time ;  and  where  a  number  of  subjects 
have  to  be  studied  it  prevents  undue  attention  being  given  to  those 
things  which  the  student  likes  best,  to  the  neglect  and  detriment 
of  others  which  may  even  be  more  important. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  the  case  of  advanced  students  for  that  ttvaiificatioB  of 
■todlai  in  which  one  subject  is  begun  and  finished  before  another  is  taken  up ;  it 
seems  clear,  tliat,  for  young  students,  the  siaraltaaeoiis  plan  of  carrying  on  a  series  of 
studies  side  by  side,  is  to  be  certainly  preferred.  The  power  of  long-continued  effort 
at  one  thing,  necessary  in  the  former  plan,  is  only  to  be  gained  as  a  matter  of  training 
and  experience. 

A  too  elaborate  plan  is  to  be  avoided.  Be  cautious  in  com- 
mencing a  course  of  reading ;  and,  having  a  distinct  purpose  in  view, 
carefully  arrange  the  method  you  intend  to  follow  so  as  to  make  it  suit 
your  own  powers,  wants,  and  circumstances.  Decide  how  much  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  get  through  in  a  given  time,  say  a  month,  three 
months,  or  what  not ;  portion  out  your  work  and  time  accordingly, 
and  do  your  utmost  to  cover  the  ground  in  the  allotted  period. 
Desultory  aimless  reading  in  matters  requiring  study  is  to  he 
carefkQly  shunned.  It  gets  the  mind  into  the  bad  habit  of  shirking 
continuous  work  and  steady  consecutive  thinking ;  so  that  the  power 
to  grasp  the  scope  and  meaning  of  a  difficult  book  during  reading  is 
not  acquired. 

The  distribution  of  tho  avallaUe  tlmo  among  the  different  subjects  should  not  be 
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settled  irithont  thought  and  care ;  but  when  the  teacher  has  come  to  a  decision  upon 
the  matter,  the  carrying  oat  of  the  scheme  should  not  be  interfered  with  unless  for 
some  really  weighty  reason.  The  mind  is  often  only  too  ready  to  accept  some 
plausible  excuse  for  neglecting  the  duty  of  the  moment  unless  the  will  steps  in  to 
prevent  it. 

Waste  no  time  in  thinking  about  beginning ;  have  a  care  of  tbe 
minutea,  and  settle  down  at  once.  During  the  period  set  apart  the 
mind  should  be  kept  firmly  to  its  work ;  study  alioald  be  a  steady 
and  reernlar  application,  not  a  aeriea  of  spasmodic  efforts.  There 
should  be  no  haste,  and  no  confusion,  no  mixing  of  play  and  work  ; 
one  thing  should  be  attended  to  at  a  time,  and  that  patiently  carried 
out  to  the  best  of  the  student's  ability. 

The  length  of  tbe  period  to  be  giyen  to  continuous  study  will 
depend  upon  the  power  of  the  individual  student  and  the  opportunities 
he  has  for  such  work.  The  younger  the  student  and  the  intenser  the 
work,  the  shorter  the  period  which  should  be  allowed  and  the  longer 
the  times  of  rest.  Study  should  not  be  so  long  continued  as  to 
induce  oyerfatigue,  nor  so  short  as  to  prevent  that  continuity  of  effort 
to  which  the  student  has  to  train  himself. 

Many  students  are  restless ;  they  work  by  nnall  J«rks,  reading  a  few  minutes  at  one 
subject,  and  then  throwing  it  on  one  side  for  another.  They  thus  spend  their  time 
and  opportunities  without  result ;  they  seem  to  be  continually  employed,  but  are 
without  anything  to  show  for  their  labour  at  the  end.  Any  such  tendency  the 
student  should  do  his  utmost  to  correct. 

(7)  CnltlTate  as  sedolonsly  as  possible  tbe  power  of  keeping  tbe 
attention  concentrated  on  what  yon  are  abont.  Be  a  ^^  whole  man 
for  one  thing  at  a  time  ; "  do  not  allow  the  mind  to  go  wool-gathering, 
or  to  sink  into  the  state  we  call  day-dreaming.  Attention  is  an 
absolutely  necessary  condition  of  learning.  It  grows  rapidly  with 
suitable  exercise,  and  its  cultivation  must  be  carried  on  until  the 
power  to  fix  the  mind's  working  intensely  upon  one  thing  for  a 
considerable  period  becomes  a  habit.  No  more  valuable  intellectual 
habit  can  be  formed,  none  which  has  greater  influence  upon  success 
in  life. 

The  difference  betw(«n  clever  men  and  ordinary  men  is  often  mainly  a  difference 
in  the  pow«r  of  dtrMtiag  and  coatroUiBg  the  mind  throvgli  th«  attantioii.  Newton 
declared  he  owed  his  discoveries  more  to  patient  attention  than  to  anything  else ; 
and  CAarlej  Dickens  spoke  of  attention  as  "the  grand  secret  of  success,  the  quality 
most  valuable  to  a  man."   Tbe  temi»tatlon  is  often  strong  to  allow  the  mind  to  follow 
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its  own  course  unrestrained,  and  to  flit  from  point  to  point  in  a  desultory  way.  This 
must  be  strongly  withstood,  and  the  mental  gaze  kept  fixed  upon  the  limited  area 
before  it  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 

(8)  Endeavour  to  interest  yourself  thoroufirUy  in  what  yon  are 
studying^.  Learn  to  love  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  Attack  what 
you  have  to  do  courageously.  Do  not  allow  the  mind  to  slip  into 
that  "  indifFerentisra  "  which  is  so  common  nowadays  ;  it  is  not  easy 
to  throw  off,  and  when  once  it  has  become  a  habit  it  is  a  serious  evil. 
Studies  wlxich  give  us  no  pleasure  will  scarcely  be  taken  up  with  that 
earnestness  which  distingniishes  all  good,  work;  and  things  which 
are  of  no  interest  are  not  likely  to  be  remembered.  Acquisition  and 
the  power  of  recollection  are  proportional  to  the  interest  excited  :  set 
the  mind  in  a  glow  and  it  works  rapidly  and  surely,  and  retains 
strongly  that  which  it  takes  in.  Every  new  subject  has  its  initial 
difflculties,  one  of  the  most  formidable  being  simply  the  stranseness 
of  the  ideas,  or  it  may  be  of  the  terminology.  The  mind  seems  out 
of  its  element  for  a  time,  but  a  little  earnest  application  soon  puts 
another  face  upon  the  work  ;  and  it  is  often  a  matter  of  astonishment 
to  us  that  the  subject  should  ever  have  been  such  a  source  of  trouble. 
New  information  always  takes  time  to  soak  into  the  mind.  It  is  sure 
however  to  do  so  at  length  ;  and  if  at  first  progress  seems  to  be 
painfully  slow  the  student  should  not  be  discouraged. 

It  is  remarkable  how  interesting  even  a  bard  dry  subject  may,  and  often  does 
become,  if  we  attack  it  boldly  and  mosti'r  thoroughly  the  first  steps.  Though  t-he 
knowledge  itself  may  not  at  first  give  us  much  pleasure,  this  conies  to  us  from  the 
conqnest  of  difflcnlty  and  the  conaciomaeis  of  progreii.  In  this  way  we  are  encouraged 
to  further  cfl'ort.  If,  however,  we  take  up  the  matter  in  a  half-hearted  way  and 
allow  ourselves  to  dwell  upon  its  difficulty  and  unpleasantness,  the  mind  works 
feebly,  soon  tires,  and  disgust  at  our  failure  is  pretty  sure  to  follow. 

(9)  A  good  text-book  is  essential,  hut  it  must  be  chosen  with  dis- 
crimination and  used  with  Judgment.  Carlyle  has  said  that  "the 
true  university  of  these  days  is  a  collection  of  books  ; "  and  certainly 
the  student  is  much  more  dependent  upon  his  books  for  knowledge 
than  upon  his  teacher.  Method,  guidance,  help  in  difficulty,  he  may 
obtain  from  the  latter ;  but  for  the  facts  which  are  to  become  his 
mental  stores  he  has  to  look,  mainly  at  ieast,  to  his  books.  An 
assemblage  of  good  books  is  indeed  a  valuable  possession,  if  we  have 
come  to  know  them  and   to  look  upon  them  as  fHends ;  but  it  is 
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better  to  know  a  few  books  thoroughly  than  to  have  a  merely  nodding 
acquaintance  with  a  great  many.  Further,  a  large  number  of  books 
may  to  the  young  student  become  a  source  of  bewilderment  rather 
than  of  help.  In  commencing  any  subject  it  is  of  much  consequence 
that  he  should  select  a  suitable  book,  not  necessarily  the  best  book  in 
the  abstract,  but  the  best  for  him — the  book  that  will  give  him  in 
the  clearest  and  most  intelligent  form  just  what  he  needs. 

In  the  present  profusion  of  text-books,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  know  exactly  what 
is  best ;  and  not  unfirequently  the  student,  in  his  endeavour  to  discover  a  royal  road 
to  what  he  wants,  falls  into  the  trror  of  tryliif  one  book  after  aaother,  casting  each  aside 
in  turn  and  mastering  none.    At  least  he  may  sjive  himself  from  this  harmful  blunder. 

It  l8  a  great  mistake  to  use  too  large  a  book  at  first.  It  prevents 
that  mastery  of  the  broad  principles  and  the  general  outline  of 
fundamental  facts  which  should  form  the  basis  of  reading  in  any 
particular  subject.  In  a  hirge  treatise  the  multiplicity  of  details  is  so 
great  that  the  student  not  only  finds  the  difficulty  of  discovering  their 
relative  importance  greatly  increased,  but  he  is  discouraged  by  having 
so  many  tilings  thrust  upon  him  at  once,  and  by  the  very  slow 
progress  he  is  able  to  make.  Books  for  reference  he  may  have  in 
plenty,  but  his  reading  in  any  subject  should  be  based  npon  one  book. 
This  should  be  kept  to,  and  read  again  and  again  until  thoroughly 
mastered,  and  he  has  come  to  know  his  way  about  it  so  completely 
that  he  can  find  anything  it  contains  on  the  instant.  MTien  the  first 
book  has  been  thus  got  up,  the  various  points  may  be  strengthened 
and  extended,  and  new  ones  added,  by  further  reference  or  the  study 
of  a  larger  book.  In  going  through  the  latter  the  student  will  find 
that  much  of  it  he  already  knows  ;  and  he  should  direct  his  attention 
strongly  to  the  new  matter,  noting  careftilly  its  relation  to  and  con- 
nection with  what  he  already  knows.  Proceeding  in  this  way  he 
will  soon  find  that  new  facts  become  fewer  and  fewer  as  his  know- 
ledge extends,  and  that  his  reading  consequently  becomes  more  rapid. 

Beyond  the  ordinary  text-book  stage  in  learning  a  subject,  a  list  of 
references  to  places  where  further  information  npon  this  or  that 
point  may  be  fonnd  is  very  valuable.  Such  an  index  of  what  has 
been  read,  forming  a  condeiised  key  to  knowledge,  every  student  should 
construct  for  himself.  It  must  be  as  simple  and  brief  as  possible,  so 
that  what  is  wanted  may  be  found  with  ease  and  rapidity  ;  any  over- 
elaboration  will  only  make  the  work  burdensome  and  tend  to  decrease 
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its  usefulness.    The  next  best  thing  to  knowledge  is  to  know  ezaetly 
where  to  find  it. 

Unless  for  some  special  purpose,  it  is  not  well,  as  a  rule,  to  burden  the  mind  vith 
matter  only  occasionally  wanted ;  in  most  cases  a  reference  is  all  that  is  needed. 
The  mind  is  limited  in  capacity,  and  secondary  matters  are  very  apt  to  crowd  out 
more  important  ones.    Xmp  th«  mind  with  ctoand  deeks  ready  for  aotion. 

(10)  Review  your  work  frequently.  Not  to  forget  the  knowledge 
we  have  gained  is  as  important  as  to  acquire  new,  and  to  secure  that 
such  loss  does  not  take  place,  systematic  review  is  essentiaL  To 
omit  it  is  a  mistake,  the  full  seriousness  of  which  the  student  may 
not  at  once  realise  ;  it  is  really  one  of  the  greatest  he  can  make,  and 
is  pretty  sure  to  lead  to  that  uncertainty  and  inexactness  of  in- 
formation which  it  is  so  important  to  avoid. 

Things  which  have  oost  vlb  much  time  and  trouble  to  learn  it  is  tlie 
height  of  folly  to  let  go  because  we  may  not  need  them  at  the 
moment.  A  small  amount  of  energy  properly  employed  will  prevent 
them  from  getting  rusty.  To  releam  them  when  forgotten  means 
much  additional  toil,  the  necessity  for  which  might  easily  have  been 
prevented.  (See  author's  School  Management,  pp.  TS-TO.)  To  apply 
our  knowledge  practically  in  any  direction  tends  to  fix  it,  whether  it 
be  by  teaching,  writing,  or  conversation.  Frequently  however  such 
opportunities  of  employing  his  acquisitions  do  not  occur  to  the 
student,  and  then  it  is  his  business  to  arrange  for  fixed  times  of  review. 

A  well  arranged  scheme  of  review — 

(1)  Keeps  the  mlad  In  toveh  with  the  main  lines  of  the  subject. 

(2)  Secures  the  firedatn  and  •xaetnan  of  knowledge  gained. 

(3)  Shows  us  what  has  been  ImparfMtly  iMriied,  and  affords  opportunity  for 

remedying  the  defect. 

(4)  Strengthens  the  r«coU«etion,  and  accustoms  the  mind  to  readily  recover  and 

give  up  its  stores. 

(6)  Saves  waste  of  eaargy,  and  the  formation  of  a  bad  m«iit«l  habit. 
(6)  Leads  to  compUt*  anlmilatioa  of  the  material  learned. 

Review  does  not  mean  restudying  the  subject,  but  going  rapidly 
over  the  outlines  and  noting  their  suggestive  connections.  Additions 
may  be  left  for  further  reading,  but  any  broken  link  in  that  which 
has  been  acquired  should  be  repaired  at  once.  In  carrying  out  the 
work  the  analyses  previously  mentioned  may  be  made  useful. 
Frequently  it  is  best  to  review  a  subject  by  writing— the  student 
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jotting  down  in  the  briefest  possible  way,  at  least  the  main  points. 
Wtltliiff  Is  a  great  aid  to  tlie  memory.  In  this  connection  also 
another  very  valuable  means  of  review  may  be  mentioned — examina- 
tion, either  written  or  oral.  A  skUfuUy  set  examination  paper  is  a 
very  great  help,  and  may  often  be  employed  where  viva-voce  work  is 
impossible. 

(11)  Do  not  neglect  recreative  reading  or  other  Bonrces  of  intel- 
lectual relaxation.  To  give  all  one's  available  time  to  severer  studies 
is  a  great  mistake  from  any  point  of  view.  A  bow  kept  always  bent 
loses  its  elasticity.  The  amassing  of  knowledge  is  not  everything ; 
and  even  if  it  were,  the  mind  will  do  more,  in  a  given  time,  if  allowed 
proper  periods  of  change  and  recreation,  than  when  kept  always  on 
the  strain.  Change  of  occupation  indeed,  in  which  a  different  set  of 
faculties  is  brought  into  play,  is  in  itself  restful.  Language  is  a  relief 
to  mathematics,  literature  to  science.  What  is  urged  here,  however, 
is  that  special  times  ought  to  be  set  apart  for  pnrely  recreative 
reading,  the  first  essential  of  wliich  must  be  its  power  of  giving 
pleasure.  It  should  be  to  the  mind  what  fresh  air  and  exercise  are  to 
the  body.  So  long  as  it  is  thoroughly  enjoyed  anything  may  be  read 
which  is  wholesome  and  well  written,  whether  novels,  poetry, 
biography,  travels,  or  what  not. 


again  afforda  an  exquisite  relief  from  book-stady,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  many  pastimes  and  amusements.  A  good  raUaUe  hobby  is  often  a  very  great  gain 
to  a  hard-working  student,  and  may  be  made  to  condace  lai^ely  to  mental  health. 
ahMfarto  laek  of  oeeapaUoa  la  oAsn  ▼try  tar  from  belac  rest ;  too  frequently  the  mind 
simply  goes  on  pondering  over  its  work  though  the  ordinary  surroundings  of  study 
may  be  absent.  What  is  wanted  is  something  which  will  take  the  mind  completely 
away  fh>m  its  previous  employment. 


reading  however  must  not  be  taken  up  as  a  task,  or  the 
performance  of  it  be  looked  upon  as  a  duty.  The  mind  should  come 
to  it  spontaneously,  and  revel  in  it  with  the  delight  of  a  schoolboy 
let  loose  from  lessons.  All  the  same,  reading  for  pure  diversion  need 
not  be  aimless ;  it  may  be  made  to  serve  important  purposes  of 
culture,  while  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  broaden  our  views,  and  prevent 
that  one-sided  development  of  our  nature,  which  leaves  us  with  little 
power  to  enjoy,  and  ends  in  making  life  dreary  and  uninteresting. 

(12)  Look  to  exercise  and  physical  surroundings.    See  that  your 
study  is  carried  on  under  the  best  physical  conditions  that  can  be 
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arranged  for.  Look  to  proper  light,  fresh  air,  and  the  avoidance  of 
harmful  bodily  postures.  Discomfort  of  any  kind  is  certainly  opposed 
to  vigorous  study  ;  while  too  much  ease  on  the  other  hand  is  apt  to 
lead  to  mental  sluggishness. 

Do  not  study  too  Ions:  at  once.  Physical  exercise  is  necessary,  if  the 
mental  powers  are  to  be  kept  in  the  best  working  order.  So  long  as 
the  mind  acts  with  freshness  and  ease  it  may  be  allowed  to  proceed  ; 
but  if  we  find  that  it  moves  slowly,  and  extra  trouble  is  needed  to 
keep  the  attention  fixed,  it  is  far  better  to  break  off  and  take  a  walk, 
or  some  other  recreation,  than  to  go  plodding  on  until  complete 
fatigue  ensues.  To  continue  to  force  the  mind  in  this  way  is  likely  to 
lead  to  injurious  results,  and  may  end  in  that  nervous  prostration  from 
which  recovery  is  so  slow  and  troublesome.  Judicious  exercise  is,  from 
a  study  point  of  view,  a  saving  and  not  a  waste  of  time.  Violent 
exercise  to  tbe  limit  of  bodily  weariness  is  not  what  is  wanted. 
With  a  tired  body  little  mental  work  is  possible.  Violence  and 
lethargy  succeed  each  other  naturally.  Useful  exercise  as  a  change 
from  study  should  recruit  energy,  not  exhaust  it. 


CHAPTER    IL 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  ORAL  TEACHING. 

WHAT  IS  MRANT  BY  TEACHINO. — Teaching  is  too  commonly 
regarded  as  having  an  independent  existence  apart  from  learning,  as 
though  to  have  secured  a  theoretically  correct  mode  of  placing  know- 
ledge before  the  pupil  were  all  that  ought  to  be  required  But  there 
is  much  more  in  teachinc^  tlian  mere  method  of  presentment  of 
knowledge,  no  matter  how  perfect  theoretically  that  presentment  may 
be.  We  may  compel  a  child  to  listen  to  a  very  excellent  discourse, 
we  may  employ  all  the  skill  at  our  command,  and  exhaust  all  the 
devices  of  which  we  are  master,  but  if  he  learns  nothing  there  is  no 
true  teaching. 

For  the  external  phase  called  Teaching,  to  be  real  and  useful  there 
must  he  the  internal  phase  called  Learning ;  there  must  be  the  objec- 
tive or  outward  influence  of  the  teacher's  mind  on  that  of  the  pupil, 
and  the  subjective  or  inward  eftbrt  of  the  learner's  own  mind.  The 
two  are  but  different  aspects  of  what  is  essentially  one  process.  Thus 
true  teaching  iuYolYes  work  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  taught, 
and  not  of  either  singly.  It  includes  not  only  the  intellectual  influence 
of  offering  knowledge  in  the  most  suitable  form,  but  further,  the 
moral  one  of  inducing  the  child  to  take  in  what  is  presented,  in  such 
a  way  that  he  may  be  benefited  thereby.  Briefly,  we  may  say,  that 
to  teach  is  to  provide  the  materials  and  to  put  the  child  under  the  most 
wholesome  influences  for  growth  in  knowledge,  mental  strength,  and 
mitral  poxcer. 

The  teacher  must  know  his  children.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
he  can  train  and  instruct  his  pupils  satisfactorily  if  he  is  ignorant  of 
their  nature  and  peculiarities.  Such  knowledge  in  fact  lies  at  the  base 
of  all  true  sucoess  in  education.  To  be  ignorant  of  what  a  child  may 
be  expected  to  do  and  what  not,  of  how  his  mind  acts,  and  how  his 
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feelings  may  be  stirred,  of  how  he  niay  be  interested  and  how  he  may 
be  spurred  on  to  effort  without  the  application  of  external  force,  is, 
for  the  teacher,  a  very  heavy  drawback  in  his  work,  and  may  lead 
to  verj'  serious  mischief  being  done.  He  who  would  successfully 
and  intelligently  teach  little  children  must  know  sometblng  of  tlie 
laws  wUch  govern  mental  and  phyaical  growtli,  of  the  order  in  which 
the  different  phases  of  the  mind's  action  commonly  called  faculties 
sliow  themselves,  which  of  these  may  be  most  usefully  appealed  to  at  a 
certain  age,  and  how  far  they  may  be  employed  without  harm  or  strain. 
He  must  be  able  to  recognise  the  intelleotnal  value  of  tlie  yarioas 
ezerdfles  through  which  he  puts  the  child,  and  be  able  to  use  them  in 
a  way  which  will  conduce  to  the  child's  future  good. 

Much  usefol  information  respecting  these  things  may  be  l««nMd  tram  booka ;  bat  for 
such  knowledge  to  be  of  real  practical  value  to  the  teacher,  he  must  grow  lato  It  bj 
•xperi«aee  day  by  day.  He  must  learn  to  observe  the  effect  of  the  metJiodt  he  employs,  to 
note  carefully  where  he  &ils,  and  where  he  succeeds,  and  endeavour  to  learn  the  cause 
in  each  case.  In  preventing  him  in  many  instances  from  blindly  fiilling  into  error,  in 
directing  him  as  to  what  to  look  for,  in  interpreting  his  observations  and  giving 
certainty  to  his  conclusions,  his  book-knowledge  will  be  of  the  greatest  service. 

The  order  of  tlie  development  of  tlie  child's  powers  may  be  roughly 
indicated  as  follows  : — 

(i)  In  the  earlier  years  of  a  chiUTs  life  tiu  aeiiMi  should  he  constarUly  appealed  to,  so 
tliat  a  large  stock  of  ideas  may  be  formed  directly  from  sensations.  Teaching  should 
be  given  mainly  by  means  of  objects,  experiments,  pictures,  etc.  As  far  as  possible 
the  child  should  be  allowed  to  handle  and  examine  things  for  himself,  the  teacher 
directing  his  observation  and  interpreting  his  experience  for  him.  Upon  the 
excellence  of  this  sense-training  will  depend,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  clearness 
with  which  he  will  be  able  afterwards  to  realise  ideas  through  the  agency  of  words. 

(ii)  A  little  later  in  time  the  maiBory  may  be  usefully  cultivated,  and,  as  tlie  boldiBf 
powtr  of  BBMBory  Is  probaldy  greatMt  somiswh»f  about  tho  age  of  tea,  any  facts  which  the 
child  will  need  always  to  remember  in  the  same  form  may  profitably  be  learned,  as 
far  as  practicable,  during  this  second  period.  With  this  emplojrment  of  the  memory 
may  also  come  exercise  In  the  simpler  phases  of  the  iaagination. 

(iii)  The  third  period  is  marked  by  the  power  to  follow  easy  proc—ei  of  thou^ ;  the 
JndgmtBt  and  the  reasoning  power  being  gradually  strengthened  by  suitable  training 
until  the  force  of  a  logical  argument  can  be  appreciated,  and  the  child  becomes  able 
to  think  connectedly  and  continuously  for  himself. 

Not  only  however  does  the  teacher  need  to  know  the  child  gene- 
rally, as  one  of  a  group,  he  needs  to  know  him  as  an  indivldaal — ^his 
power  and  his  weakness,  his  peculiarities  and  temper,  and  his  present 
standpoint  with  respect  to  knowledge.     In  teaching  it  is  well  to  take 
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nothinir  for  granted  in  the  case  of  children,  and  to  proceed  only  on 
such  knowledge  as  we  have  proved  them  to  possess.  Nevertheless  we 
must  be  on  our  guard.  It  is  often  astonishing  how  mv>ch  they  know 
when  we  have  taken  the  trouble  to  discover  and  bring  it  to  the  surface. 
Having  been  learned  in  the  child's  own  way  it  exists  in  different 
terms,  as  it  were,  from  those  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  and  with- 
out the  greatest  care  we  may  easily  overlook  it.  This  is  a  loss  to  the 
child  and  to  the  teaching. 

To  learn  to  recognise  readily  and  surely  when  a  cMld  knows,  and 
how  fSur  he  knows,  is  doubtless  a  difficult  matter,  but  the  teacher 
should  be  keenly  alive  to  its  importance.  He  has  to  find  the  least 
common  denominator,  so  to  speak,  of  his  own  ideas  and  those  of  the 
child ;  and,  when  he  has  succeeded  in  doing  this,  he  will  often  dis- 
cover that  his  method  of  procedure  needs  to  be  radically  changed. 
After  all,  the  child  himself  is  the  most  valuable  of  all  method  books. 

To  estimate  accurately  the  ^ild'i  pacnliarltlM  of  moral  charMtor  is  frequently  even 
more  difficult  than  to  come  to  know  him  intellectually  :  but  it  is  a  not  less  weighty 
matter  even  from  a  teaching  point  of  view.  Nowhere  is  he  more  himself,  nowhere  less 
fettered  by  his  surronndings,  than  in  the  playground.  A  teacher,  who  takes  no 
interest  in  his  children  when  at  play,  fails  to  learn  many  a  point  as  to  their  true 
nature,  and  throws  away  many  an  opportunity  of  doing  good. 

Teaching  must  be  pleasant  so  as  to  secure  Interest  and  atten- 
tion ;  it  must  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance.  How  to  quicken 
the  intelligence  of  children,  so  as  to  arouse  in  them  an  eagerness  to 
listen,  and  to  attract  their  attention  in  such  a  way  that  their  minds 
work  and  their  feelings  vibrate  in  sympathy  with  the  teacher,  is 
often  a  very  hard  problem  to  solve.  Unless,  however,  a  solution  is 
found,  little  real  good  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  teaching,  and  the 
difficulties  of  management  and  control  are  certain  to  be  largely 
increased.  A  necessary  condition  of  success  is  to  secure  the 
happiness  of  children,  while  under  instruction.  The  lesson  should 
be  made  as  interesting  as  possible  with  respect  to  information,  and 
the  teacher  must  add  to  this  interest  by  all  the  little  devices  of  manner 
at  his  disposal.  Dulness  is  an  unpardonable  fault  in  teaching.  A 
monotonous  delivery  and  lifeless  nonchalant  manner  will  often  ruin 
what  might  otherwise  have  been  carried  through  successfully.  Cheer- 
fulness, Yivacity,  and  enthusiasm  are  contagious,  and  are  often 
powerful  aids  in  attracting  children.     There  must  be  life,   "go,'* 
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movement  in  the  work — movement  controlled  and  directed  by  a  dis- 
tinct  purpose. 

Teaching  may  be  very  correct,  and  at  the  same  time  very  uninteresting :  and,  if  it  is 
so,  the  continuity,  at  least,  of  the  subject-matter  will  be  lost ;  for  every  break  in 
attention  means  a  break  in  the  connection  and  sequence  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
lesson,  and  much  of  its  meaning  and  value  goes. 

Under  suitable  drcnmBtanceB,  the  teacher  need  not  fear  to  be 
amnsing:,  but  he  should  never  act  ludicrously  or  talk  absurdly.  Thire 
is  all  the  difference  between  children  laughing  at  the  teacher  and 
laughing  with  him,  A  joke  in  its  place  will  often  refresh  the  class, 
arouse  flagging  attention,  and  may  even  enforce  the  remembrance  of 
some  point ;  but  the  dignity  of  knowledge  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of — it  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  burlesqued,  or  turned  into  a 
farce. 

It  is  a  great  mlstaka  to  b«  stiff  and  pompow  with  children.  They  will  work  all  the 
better  for  an  occasional  laugh  ;  but  any  pleanntry  ehoiild  be  well  vader  the  teacher's 
control,  and  should  not  distract  them  from  the  lesson.  It  becomes  harmful  when  they 
are  always  on  the  look-out  for  something  funny  to  turn  up— for  the  teacher  to  say 
or  do  some  comical  thing.  He  also  should  try  to  avoid  being  imconscloUly  hunorovs  ; 
as  when  a  very  short  teacher,  standing  on  tiptoe  against  his  blackboard,  said  in  all 
earnestness  to  his  class,  "The  elephant  is  fifteen  feet  high,  and  fancy  an  clcphalit 
three  times  as  big  as  I  am." 

In  good  teaching  the  facts  are  vivified  and  transformed  in  such  a 
way,  that  they  may  be  learned  in  a  pleasant  easy  natural  manner. 
There  is  no  unnecessary  formality,  no  putting  knowledge  into  a 
strait-waistcoat  of  our  own  manufacture,  no  paxrot-llke  repetition  of 
the  facts  in  the  words  in  which  they  were  learned.  If  a  teacher  talks 
like  a  })ook,  and  doles  out  so  mich  in  a  given  time,  he  is  sure  to  fail 
in  all  the  higher  aspects  of  his  work.  The  artificiality  and  want  of 
anything  like  freedom  or  freshness  in  his  presentation,  will  effectually 
kill  out  all  interest.  The  brimstone  and  treacle  method  of  dosing  all 
the  scholars  alike,  and  compelling  every  one  to  swallow  the  same 
amount  of  knowledge  in  the  same  form,  is  not  teaching,  but  shows 
grievous  ignorance  of  educational  needs. 

Even  under  the  best  conditions,  the  teacher  will  frequently  find  it 
necessary  to  put  forth  all  his  power,  in  order  to  secure  continuous 
interest  and  attention,  and  will  often  have  to  lend  his  aid  with 
motives  of  various  kinds.  Rest,  however,  until  he  has  secured  the 
full  coroperation  of  the   children,  he  should  not.     He  should 
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tbAt  the  inattentiTe  ones  haye  something:  to  do,  allow  no  slovenly 
or  slouching  attitudes  or  lollin<^  about ;  and  if  he  finds  he  is  boring 
his  pupils,  and  they  are  staring  in  some  other  direction,  or  occupied 
with  their  own  thoughts,  he  should  strain  every  nerve  to  bring  back 
their  minds  to  the  subject  in  hand.  What  he  is  saying  may  be  very 
good,  it  may  have  cost  him  much  time  and  labour  to  prepare,  and 
may  even  be  skilfully  put,  but  it  is  aU  of  no  use  unless  attention  is 
secured. 

Some  teachers  seem  to  be  very  dull  in  detecting  what  is  amiss,  and 
are  always  ready  to  put  down  any  defect  to  the  badness  of  the  children. 
It  may  be  that  the  physical  conditions  under  which  the  child  is  work- 
ing are  at  fault ;  otherwise,  ilie  sensible  teacher  looks  to  himself. 

Much  yarlety  Is  necessary  in  teaching  children — especially  little 
ones.  Watch  your  opportunities,  and  return  to  an  important  point 
over  and  over  again,  if  necessary,  with  an  illustration,  an  anecdote,  a 
few  minutes  of  questioning,  or  a  change  of  style,  in  between.  Learn  to 
detect  by  a  child's  looks,  by  his  eyes,  whether  he  is  following  you  or  not. 
Many  a  child  will  behave  well,  and  will  sit  with  motionless  limbs  and 
gaze  fixed  on  the  teacher,  without  taking  in  a  single  idea.  Such 
children  must  be  amused,  interested,  and  set  to  work  somehow ;  and 
perhaps  scarcely  any  two  teachers  would  effect  this  in  exactly  the  same 
way.  Every  one  must  depend  upon  his  own  powers  and  invention, 
and  be  able  to  take  in  swiftly  all  the  circumstances  that  can  be  made 
to  tell  towards  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

The  influence  of  the  personal  element  in  teaching  is  very  great,  and 
especially  so  with  children.  No  amount  of  knowledge  will  make  up 
for  the  want  of  this.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  not  so  much  the  subject 
which  attracts  them  as  the  teacher's  power  over  them — the  stimulus 
of  his  aUlity,  manner,  and  ssrmpathy.  Children  are  wonderfully  acute 
in  reading  character,  and  seem  to  feel  instinctively  when  the  teacher  is 
in  sympathy  with  them ;  they  expand  under  his  influence,  and  this 
subtle  play  of  spirit  upon  spirit  brings  out  all  that  is  best  in  both. 
"V^Tiere  such  a  relationship  does  not  exist,  the  teaching  is  barren  of  all 
the  higher  and  finer  results  of  educative  training.  From  some 
teachers  children  will  learn  almost  anything  with  ease  ;  while  with 
others  even  the  simplest  things  are  apt  to  become  difficulties. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  l)e  able  to  tench  little  children  ;  to  have  the 
power  to  attract  them  to  knowledge  by  speaking  to  them  in  a  manner 
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which  at  once  enlists  them  on  our  side,  to  be  able  to  get  into  their 
hearths,  to  understand  their  ways,  and  to  recognise  how  xmpcrtafit  often 
to  Oum  are  things  irhi^h  appear  to  us  of  small  momtnt  To  acoom-' 
plLsh  this  successfully  is  a  pretty  sure  index  of  a  happy  loving  dis- 
position, and  of  much  freshness  of  mind.  It  is  just  this  subtle 
sympathy  exciting  kindly  feeling  and  mutual  interest,  this  pow«r  to 
IM  chUd-Uto  witlKmt  twliiir  cJilldiati,  this  elasticity  of  nature,  which 
puts  us  as  it  were  into  electric  communication  with  our  children,  an<l 
makes  what  we  sav  not  only  heard  but  heeded  and  felt 


Canon  Furar  quotes  a  very  beautiful  tUrj  tnm  tk*  Talaad,  which  tells  how  "  once  in 
a  great  drought  the  greatest  Rabbis  prayed  and  wept  for  rain,  and  the  rain  came  not. 
And  at  last  a  common-looking  person  got  np  and  prayed  to  Him  who  canseth  the 
wind  to  blow  and  the  rain  to  descend,  and  instantly  the  heavens  began  to  cover  them- 
selves with  clouds,  and  the  rain  began  to  fidL  *  Who  art  thou,'  they  cried,  '  whose 
prayers  have  alone  prevailed  ♦*    And  he  answered,  *Iama  teacher  ofliUU  childrtnJ' " 

A  good  tMckor  win  do  Mi  vteort  to  koop  Us  aatar*  froth  aad  dMortel  aad  pUaat,  and 
endeavour  to  prevent  as  iar  as  possible  the  labonr  and  trouble  and  worry  of  life  from 
deadening  his  sympathies.  The  man  or  woman  who  has  forgotten  what  it  is  to  be  a 
child,  who  cares  nothing  for  children,  and  cannot  enter,  when  fit  occasion  olTers,  into 
their  little  enthusiasms  with  pleasure,  has  allowed  one  of  the  best  sides  of  our  nature 
to  become  petrified.  The  world  has  darkened  to  such  a  one,  and  much  simple  and 
true  happiness  has  vanished. 

The  work  of  almost  every  skilled  teacher  hears  the  impress  of  his 
own  individuality.  His  knowledge,  mental  habits,  and  the  peculiarity 
of  his  own  powers,  lead  him  to  teach  on  definite  lines,  and  mark  ofi^ 
his  work  from  that  of  others.  His  pupils  soon  come  to  be  aware  of 
this,  they  recognise  instinctively  how  he  is  likely  to  r^ard  a  thing  ; 
they  are  used  to  his  mode  of  expression,  and  follow  his  line  of  thought 
much  more  easily  than  they  would  that  of  a  stranger.  Originality  of 
method  is  a  good  thing,  but  it  is  not  to  be  gained  by  a  restless  shifting 
from  one  plan  to  another.  The  amount  of  real  originality  in  teaching, 
possible  to  most  men,  is  small ;  and  such  peculiarity  as  exists  results 
generally  more  from  dliferenees  of  manner  than  from  essentially 
different  ways  of  presenting  things.  Long  practice  in  teaching  is 
pretty  sure  to  beget  some  amount  of  hias  in  favour  of  special  modes 
of  procedure,  and  frequently  develops  some  trick  of  hand  or  voice  or 
gesture,  some  employment  of  pet  phrases,  distinctive  of  the  teacher. 
These  are  not  things  to  be  desired,  but  they  serve  to  give  character  to 
the  work  ;  and  so  long  as  the  teacher  is  perfectly  natural— is  himself 
— so  long  as  they  are  kept  within  proper  l^ounds,  and  not  allowed  to 
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become  so  prominent  as  to  distraot  attention  from  other  things,  they 
can  do  no  harm.  We  do  not  want  teauiheTB  all  of  one  pcittem,  no 
matter  how  good  the  pattern  may  be.  Not  unfrequently  however 
these  peculiarities  are  not  the  teacher's  owQy  but  are  merely  learned 
from  others  ;  they  are  then  to  be  strongly  deprecated. 

Unfortunately  weak  imitators  always  pick  np  these  mere  externals, 
and  copy  the  mannerisms  peculiar  to  the  individual  as  though  they 
were  essentials  not  accidentals ;  while  of  the  deeper  meaning  and 
spirit  of  the  work  they  catch  nothing.  A  young  teacher  is  especially 
liable  to  fidl  into  this  external  imitation.  What  is  wanted  for  him  is 
to  see  many  good  models,  not  one  only. 

If  the  teacher  Is  to  succeed  he  mnst  he  In  earnest,  he  must  cultivate 
Ms  own  powers  and  believe  strongly  in  his  work  himself.  There 
must  be  no  perfunctoriness.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a 
teacher  to  work  in  such  a  hesitating  or  careless  way  that  he  seems 
only  to  half  believe  himself  in  what  he  is  saying.  Indifference  in  the 
teacher  is  sure  to  beget  the  like  in  the  children.  Let  them  see  that  you 
feel  the  importance  of  the  instruction  you  are  giving,  but  do  not 
count  much  on  their  being  influenced  by  the  value  of  knowledge  to 
themselves.  They  are  creatures  of  the  present,  and  realise  very  little 
any  needs  of  their  future  life.  It  would  not  be  natural  or  well  for 
them  to  do  so.  A  child  should  be  a  child  ;  it  is  the  teacher^s  business 
to  have  in  mind  what  the  pupil  is  being  trained  for. 

Reliance  mtust  be  placed  upon  the  force  of  the  impression  made,  the  guidance  given, 
the  good  habits  fonned,  and  what  is  really  nsefal  will  come  up  for  employment  all  in 
good  time.  One  cannot  sow  and  reap  on  the  same  day.  Tlie  teacher  must  trust  to 
his  own  insight  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done,  and  he  will  soon  learn,  if  he  is  in 
earnest,  how  to  direct  his  teaching  into  the  best  channel,  and  what  course  to  take  in 
order  to  reach  the  end  he  has  in  view. 

There  la  often  too  much  done  by  the  teacher  In  teaching.  That  he 
should  go  through  a  series  of  mental  gymnastics  himself  is  not  teaching. 
Good  teaching  does  not  do  all  for  the  pupil ;  it  does  not  allow  him  to 
remain  a  mere  passive  listener,  but  prescribes  earnest  effort  on  his  own 
part ;  it  endeavours  to  overcome  his  mental  inertia,  it  stimulates  and 
arouses  anxiety  to  learn,  it  aids  him  in  every  possible  way  good  for 
him,  but  it  leaves  him  to  do  alone  all  the  work  he  is  capable  of. 
Suitable  employment  must  be  found  for  every  individual  in  the  class, 
not  merely  for  the  willing  few.    Children  must  be  made  to  face  dlffl- 
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cultieB  for  themselYes,  and  the  more  they  do  this  the  more  real  and 
permanent  will  be  their  learning. 

Easy  come,  easy  go.  Nothing  for  nothing  is  a  law  in  education,  as 
in  other  matters.  Tbe  teacher  must  work  loith  the  pupil,  not /or  him. 
Take  his  hand,  beguile  the  tediousness  of  the  way,  allow  proper  rest, 
and  do  not  hurry  or  overstrain  him ;  but  see  tJiat  he  walks,  do  not 
carry  him. 

A  clever  teacher  guides  the  child's  thought  ftom  point  to  pdnt ;  an 
unskilful  one  is  ever  reining  up  his  pupils  to  make  them  imitate  his 
own  mode  of  working.  If  children  are  to  learn,  so  that  what  is  gained 
may  remain  as  a  mental  possession,  they  must  \ye  allowed  to  think  for 
themselveB,  and  say  things  in  their  own  way.  Except  in  the  case  of 
some  law,  or  definition,  or  some  such  thing,  where  the  forni  is  impor- 
tant, the  teacher's  words  are  best  not  remembered,  so  long  as  the  ideas 
are  clearly  grasped.  The  great  test  that  a  child  has  been  taught  is  his 
power  to  re-express  in  his  own  way  what  he  has  learned,  and  from  his 
own  point  of  view. 

Teachers  too  frequently  do  not  keep  touch  with  their  class.  They 
become  absorbed  in  what  they  are  saying,  not  in  how  it  is  bein^r 
received.  When  a  teacher  has  not  mastered  his  subject-matter 
thoroughly  before  the  lesson  begias,  he  has  to  do  the  thinking,  which 
should  have  been  done  previously,  while  the  teaching  is  going  on.  Under 
such  circumstances  any  child  is  allowed  to  answer  questions,  and  the 
quick  ones  get  the  heneflt  while  the  dull  ones  are  neglected ;  and 
though  any  general  lapse  of  attention  may  be  noticed,  individual 
instances  of  inattention  commonly  escape  remark.  The  teacher  does 
not  hold  the  children  by  his  eye,  he  is  really  to  a  great  extent  looking 
inward,  and  neglects  to  see  that  they  have  their  full  share  of 
work. 

The  mind  of  a  good  teacher  Is  ever  on  the  alert.  He  is  able  to  look 
ahead  and  be  working  towards  a  point,  though  the  pupils  may  be  quite 
unconscious  as  to  where  they  are  going.  Attention  Is  directed  only  to 
one  step  at  a  time,  but  each  is  mastered  in  turn,  until  at  last  the 
children  are  surprised  to  find  themselves  safe  over  a  difficulty  and  all 
clear.  The  object  to  be  reached  must  be  aU  along  present  to  the 
teacher's  mind  :  but  just  as  it  is  not  every  good  stroke  which  is  direct, 
so  many  a  point  may  be  taught,  and  its  meaning  made  clear,  by  being 
referred  to  here  and  there  in  connection  with  other  things  as  the 
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teaching  progresses,  which  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  teach 
with  equal  efficiency  by  a  single  direct  statement,  no  matter  how 
forcible  or  exaet  this  may  be. 

Nor  is  it  always  the  formal  lesson  which  has  the  most  powerful  in- 
fluence for  good.  Many  of  the  deepest  and  most  Uisting  impressians 
we  make  upon  dtHdren,  both  ice  and  they  mxiy  he  unconscious  of  as 
direct  efforts — some  chance  word  gone  home,  some  kind  look,  some  for- 
giving smile,  and  the  influence  may  be  the  turning  point  of  a  life. 

In  teadiliig  there  is  often  a  temptation  to  indulge  in  mere  talk ; 

there  is  too  much  beating  about  the  bush  without  ever  starting  the 

bare.     Lesson-giving  sometimes  reminds  one  of  the  riding  of  horses 

round  a  circus  :  there  is  a  good  deal  of  show  but  no  real  progress. 

The  children  may  be  interested,  but  that  is  not  enough — they  have  to 

learn.     There  must  be  no  attempt  to  astonish  them  by  pouring  out  a 

stream  of  words, "  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing."     It  is  not 

a  sign  of  learning,  but  ofbener  of  ignorance,  to  use  big  high-sounding 

words  ;  and  further,  it  is  a  constant  bad  example  to  the  children.     The 

wordB  used  in  teaching  should  he  the  simplest  which  will  express  the 

ideas  well — those  which  have  the  fullest  meaning  for  the  individuals 

to  whom  they  are  addressed.     Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that,  in 

endeavouring  to  use  familiar  speech,  the  teacher  does  not  slip  into 

either  vulgarity  or  slang.     The  hurry  consequent  upon  attempting  too 

much  for  the  time  at  disposal  is  a  frequent  source  of  obscurity.     It  is 

very  easy  even  for  a  good  teacher  to  say  too  much,  instead  of  having 

a  little  patience.     A  child's  difliculty  is  oftener  with  the  ideas  than 

with  the  words  ;  one  might  almost  say,  look  carefully  to  the  ideas  and 

the  icords  tvill  take  care  of  themselves. 

An  inexperienced  teacher  u  very  apt  to  be  wordy  and  roundabout  from  inivflcitnt 
vnptmUkm.  He  has  not  decided  upon  what  he  will  say,  or  thought  how  he  is  to 
approach  a  point,  consequently  he  begins  stammeringly,  starts  afresh,  tries  another 
and  another  mode  of  expression,  and  ends  by  getting  into  a  tangle  of  words  and  be- 
muddling  both  himself  and  his  scholars.  A  taachar  ihoald  be  eipeclaUy  earetal  to  settle 
iMw  1m  wiU  Wgia  a  lesion.  A  good  opening  well  nr^anaged  gives  confidence,  and  this 
brings  out  the  teacher's  power,  so  that  he  is  able  to  continue  without  trouble. 

But  not  only  is  there  a  danger  of  using  too  many  words  ;  there  is 

an  opposite  one  of  using  too  few,  of  robbing  teaching  of  its  proper 

hackgronnd.      Without    necessary    explanations,    illustrations,    and 

subsidiary  matters,  important  points  are  not  brought  out  into  relief ; 

there  are  no  contrasts,  no  lights  and  shades,  and  a  lesson  sinks  into  a 

C 
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mere  series  of  bald  statements,  reiterated  until  the  wording  of  them  is 
known.  Crisp  hard  fsLcts  seem  to  be  what  are  wanted  for  examina- 
tion purposes,  and  these  only  are  given.  EesQlt-griiuUiic:  la  a  deadly 
«nemy  to  true  teadilng ;  it  is  as  soulless  and  as  uninteresting  as  a 
never-ending  round  of  five-finger  exercises.  The  view  is  a  pernicious 
one,  that,  to  use  Professor  Harrison's  words,  "  whatever  does  not  mean 
success  in  examinations  is  not  education.^' 

Speed  in  Teachinfir  should  depend  commonly  upon  the  amount  of 
difficulty  experienced  by  the  pupils  in  mastering  what  is  given.  Thus 
it  maj'^  be  said  to  be  governed  by  the  ability  of  the  children,  the 
extent  of  their  familiarity  with  other  parts  of  the  subject,  the 
simplicity  of  what  is  offered,  and  the  amount  of  graduation.  If  the 
subject  is  one  well  within  their  comprehension,  one  which  appeals 
largely  to  their  previous  knowledge  and  experience,  or  if  the 
information  has  been  broken  up  into  a  series  of  short  steps  following 
each  other  without  a  break  in  thought,  the  teacher  may  proceed  with 
comparative  rapidity.  A  lesson  shoiild  rarely  or  never  be  taught  at 
the  same  speed  throughout.  A  complex  idea  should  have  much 
more  time  given  to  it  than  a  simple  one ;  it  should  be  approached 
gradually,  the  minds  of  the  children  being  prepared  to  receive  it,  and 
it  should  be  sufficiently  illustrated  to  make  it  clear  before  it  is  left. 
The  fieitlgue  of  the  class,  again,  should  be  taken  into  account ;  if  the 
children  are  wearied,  the  teacher  should  go  much  more  slowly,  and 
state  the  points  with  extra  clearness  and  force. 

Variation  In  the  speed  of  teaching  may  also  be  made  to  serve  a 
further  double  purpose — ^to  give  emphasis  to  the  main  points  by 
stating  them  very  deliberately,  and  to  bring  out  the  perspectlYe  of  the 
facts  by  going  more  rapidly  over  the  less  important  points,  over  merely 
illustrative  matter  and  information  brought  in  to  give  completeness 
of  realisation  of  the  central  ideas,  but  which  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped 
will  be  remembered  apart  from  them. 

BCany  teachers  go  too  fast — not  so  much  talk  too  quickly,  as  cover 
too  wide  a  range  of  ideas  in  a  given  time.  They  fail  to  recognise 
the  capability  of  a  child's  mind,  and  judge  his  power  of  apprehension 
by  their  own.  The  changes  are  too  rapid,  and  confuse  a  child  rather 
than  instruct  him.  No  time  is  given  for  proper  apprehension ;  the 
crowd  of  things  rapidly  pressed  upon  his  attention  one  after  another 
leaves  his  mind  in  a  state  of  daze.     It  is  like  looking  at  figure  after 
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figure  in  a  kaleidoscope  quickly  turned,  or  like  viewing  a  series  of 
landscapes  from  an  express  train.  It  is  necessary  to  be  on  one's  guard 
against  the  feeling  that  what  is  perfectly  clear  to  us,  must,  when  we 
have  explained  it^  be  equally  clear  to  others. 

We  may  sum  up  tbe  more  important  characteristics  ef  good  t.eaclitng 
as  follows : — 

(1)  It  is  simple  and  gradnated  in  form,  and  shows  a  steady 
development  of  the  subject  with  which  it  deals. 

(2)  It  shows  a  definite  imrpose  and  direction,  and  eeciires  mental 
diicipliiie  as  well  as  information. 

(3)  It  shows  a  definite  line  of  thought,  gives  ideas  before  reasoning, 
and  does  not  leave  what  h  learned  a  jumble  of  more  or  less  important 
fragments. 

(4)  It  concentrates,  vivifies,  and  enforces  the  facts ;  and  forms  « 
foundation  for  further  knowledge. 

(5)  It  followB  the  path  of  least  resistance,  and  allows  no  accumu- 
lation of  difficulties. 

(6)  As  far  as  it  goes  it  substitutes  dear,  exact,  and  complete 
notions  for  those  which  are  confused,  indefinite,  and  partial 

(7)  It  distributes  the  work  between  teacher  and  taught,  the 
excellence  of  the  teaching  being  in  proportion  to  the  learning. 

(8)  It  encourages  self-effort,  and  trains  the  scholars  to  good  habits 
of  thought  and  work. 

(9)  It  secures  attention,  and  is  given  in  an  intelligent,  pleasant, 
and  natural  manner. 

(10)  It  is  helpful,  persuasive,  suggestive,  stimulating — the  best 
ideas  embodied  in  the  best  way. 

(11)  It  excites  a  love  of  what  is  true  in  knowledge  and  noble  in 
conduct. 

(12)  It  is  stamped  by  the  individuality  of  the  teacher,  and  is  the 
outcome  of  careful  and  thoughtful  preparation. 


CHAPTER    IIL 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BY  A  LESSON — TYPICAL  METHODS  OP 

PROCEDURE   IN   TEACHING. 

LESSON  CHARAGTEKISTIOS. — If  we  examine  with  sufficient  care 
aad  insight  any  worthy  product  of  art — whether  it  be  a  cleverly 
painted  picture,  a  beautiful  piece  of  music,  a  fine  poem,  or  a  skilfully 
constructed  novel — we  shall  find  its  production  has  been  governed  by 
certain  principles,  acted  upon  consciously  or  unconsciously  by  the 
artist.  Hence  every  true  work  of  art  is  characterised  by  special 
features,  which  in  their  general  form  and  spirit  are  the  same  for  any 
art,  though  the  material  acted  upon,  the  design  developed,  the  par- 
ticular end  aimed  at,  will  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

So  teachinc:  is  governed  by  general  principles  just  as  any  other  art 
is,  and  a  thoughtfully  perfected  lesson  will  have  its  laws  of  structure, 
its  principles  of  composition,  and  will  be  marked  by  distinctive 
features  which  separate  it  off  in  the  clearest  manner  from  a  mere 
inartistic  statement  of  facts. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  ^«*^i««j  is  about  the  only  art  which  la  rappoood  not  to  iiotd 
•amait  study  and  constant  and  rtlwrtalilng  luraetioa  to  learn  efficiently.  There  are  atill 
many,  it  is  to  be  feared,  who  see  nothing  in  teaching  beyond  simply  telling  chUdren 
what  they  have  to  learn,  and  who  loolc  upon  knowledge  of  a  subject  as  the  only  neces< 
sary  condition  for  teaching  it.  No  amount  of  earnestness  or  exertion  will  enable  a 
person,  who  has  not  learned  by  laborious  effort  how  to  do  so,  to  paint  a  picture,  or 
play  a  musical  instrument.  Why  should  it  be  expected  that  teaching  alone  will  come 
by  intuition  ?  And  the  matter  becomes  stranger  still  when  we  consider  the  immense 
Importance  of  the  issues  at  stake ;  and  take  into  account  the  terrible  waste  of  time 
and  effort  and  the  mischief  done  to  young  minds  as  a  result  of  bad  teaching. 

The  general  characteristics  of  a  lesaon  from  an  art  point  ef  Yiew 
may  be  stated  to  be — 

(1)  A  distinct  form. — The  lesson  has  clearly  marked  parts ;  it  is 
not  a  mere  collection  of  unconnected  facts  but  an  orderly  devtiopmenty 
the  information  being  systematised  and  bound  together  on  a  definite 
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plan.  Some  clearly  worked  out  design  there  must  be,  but  this  is 
quite  a  distinct  thing  from  having  an  artificial  stereotyped  form  for 
all  lessons.  The  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  must  be  recognisable  in 
the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter,  not  merely  by  sequence  in  time. 
Every  fact  must  be  necessary  to  the  view  taken,  must  have  a  distinct 
place  in  the  scheme,  and  there  must  be  a  reason  for  that  place.  The 
form  of  a  well-constructed  lesson  will  be  as  evident  as  that  of  a  logical 
argument. 

(2)  Unity  of  idea. — The  lesson  is  governed  by  a  clearly  realised 
aim,  and  shows  a  central  line  or  axis  of  progressive  thought  and 
fact)  round  which  all  the  other  ideas  group  themselves  naturally  in 
proper  relationship  of  interdependence  and  relative  importance.  The 
facts  are  coherent^  and  are,  as  it  were,  made  to  face  all  one  way  in 
order  to  bring  out  strongly  the  general  effect,  and  give  completeness 
of  view  as  far  as  the  work  extends.  There  is  no  muddling  up  of 
several  views  of  the  same  subject ;  the  lesson  tells  its  own  story  dis- 
tinctly, and  is  so  arranged  that  not  only  has  every  point  a  meaning 
in  itself,  but  a  meaning  also  as  a  part  of  a  larger  whole. 

(3)  Harmony  of  eifect. — Everything  is  in  keeping  Avith  the  general 
design — in  agreement  with  the  style,  tone,  and  substance  of  the 
teaching.  There  are  no  antagonistic  or  discordant  elements,  but  each 
part  aids  in  the  realisation  ef  the  rest.  The  mode  of  presentment  is 
consistent  throughout,  and  is  suited  to  that  which  has  to  be  taught 
There  is  no  grotesque  treatment  of  grave  matters,  no  overweighting 
of  trivial  ones.  The  facts  are  put  forward  in  as  striking,  forcible,  and 
picturesque  a  manner  as  possible,  but  are  kept  strictly  within  the 
limits  of  trutL 

(4)  Proportion  and  Symmetry. — Each  part  is  treated  proportion- 
ately to  its  importance,  and  stands  out  accordingly.  The  mind  gi%^ps 
readily  the  outline  of  the  knowledge  presented  ;  no  point  is  allowed 
to  obtrude  itself  imduly,  and  illustrative  matter  is  kept  in  its  proper 
place.  There  is  no  purposeless  digression  into  irrelevant  matters,  no 
over-development  of  one  portion  of  the  lesson,  and  hasty  scampering 
over  another.  The  facts  are  arranged  symmetrically,  and  grouped 
into  divisions,  which,  as  nearly  as  can  be  naturally  secured,  balance 
one  another.  Thus  the  pauses  for  recapitulation  and  summing  up 
occur  at  about  equal  intervals  of  time. 

(5)  Variety  in  detail. — While  it  is  important  that  the  central  lino 
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of  thought  should  be  distinctly  marked,  there  must  be  plenty  of 
variety  in  the  subject-matter  and  in  the  mode  of  treatment  to  pre- 
vent dulness  in  the  teaching,  and  consequent  weariness  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.  Sufficient  diversity  in  detail  there  must  be  in  any  work 
of  art  if  it  is  to  engage  attention  ;  and  children  are  especially  influ- 
enced by  the  varied  nature  of  the  facts  brought  before  them,  and  by 
versatility  in  the  manner  of  presentment.  There  must  be  no  lame- 
neu,  no  monotony ;  one  teaching  device  may  be  made  to  afford  relief 
to  another,  illustrations  may  be  drawn  from  different  sources,  facts 
may  be  approached  in  a  diversity  of  ways,  and  even  repetition  may 
often  usefully  be  conducted  in  a  changed  fonn. 

(6)  Oricrlnality. — No  one  cares  much  for  mere  copies.  It  is  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  have  a  thing  put  for  us  in  an  original  way.  The  new 
view  is  attractive,  and  we  like  to  be  able  to  recognise  the  action  of 
the  artist's  own  mind.  So  with  teaching :  mere  imitation  of  some 
one  else's  plan  is  pretty  sure  to  be  wanting  in  any  strong  elements  of 
success.  A  properly  contrived  lesson  will  exhibit  originality  of 
thought  and  invention,  of  power  to  lift  the  subjeot  ont  of  the  region 
of  doU  commonplace.  The  teacher  will  by  the  freshness  of  his  treat- 
ment, the  novelty  of  his  arrangement  and  illustrations,  and  the 
aptness  of  his  language,  invest  it  with  quite  new  interest. 

(7)  PerfBCtlon  of  Workmansliip. — The  lesson  will  be  marked  by 
thoroughness.  Each  point  will  be  taught  with  skill  and  ease  as  far 
as  is  necessary,  and  will  be  arrived  at  in  the  shortest  way.  There 
will  be  no  over-elaboration,  no  attracting  of  attention  to  the  means 
whereby  the  results  are  reached,  no  waste  of  effort,  and  the  whole 
will  be  accomplished  without  the  work  being  felt  burdensome  by 
either  teacher  or  taught. 

We  may  perhaps  usefully  but  very  briefly  sum  up  these  points 
thus  :  A  skilfully  perfected  lesson,  of  a  type  intended  to  train  as  well 
as  instruct,  will  be  distinguished  by  having  a  definite  form,  in  which 
there  is  a  reason  for  the  order  and  grouping  of  every  part ;  it  will  be 
dominated  by  some  leading  thought  around  which  the  other  ideas 
cling  naturally  ;  there  will  be  sofflcient  variety  both  of  subject-matter 
and  treatment  to  interest  the  children  and  give  them  completeness  of 
conception ;  the  facts  will  all  be  so  arranged  as  to  harmonise  with 
one  another,  and  fit  into  the  scheme  in  a  M-ay  which  will  produce  a 
proportionate  and  Bsrmmetrical  whole  ;  and  lastly,  there  will  be  ample 
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evidence  that  the  lesson  has  passed  through  the  crucible  of  the 
teacher's  mind,  in  such  a  way  as  to  refine  the  information  at  disposal, 
and  get  rid  of  the  dross  of  unsuitable  or  irrelevant  matter,  while  at 
the  same  time  those  portions  are  distinctly  brought  out  which  it  is 
most  important  for  the  pupil  to  learn. 

One  of  the  commonest  defoots  of  a  lesson  Is  looseness — a  want  of 
logical  coherence  and  clearness  of  plan,  arising  almost  always  from  a 
want  of  thoughtful  preparation,  comparatively  rarely  from  want  of 
knowledge.  There  is  a  lack  of  true  meaning  in  such  a  lesson  ;  just  as 
a  heap  of  coloured  tiles  necessary  for  some  beautiful  design  may  suggest 
litUe  or  nothing  when  distributed  into  small  heaps,  or  even  when 
arranged  in  groups  according  to  colour,  and  have  only  a  true  and 
fiill  significance  when  the  pattern  is  worked  out. 

The  teacher  should  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  what  his  lesson  is 
intended  to  do — ^what  benefit  it  will  confer  upon  the  children.  He 
must  settle  with  himself  whether  its  object  is  to  convey  entirely  new 
information,  or  to  sum  up  and  formulate  what  they  already  know  in 
a  scattered  and  uncertain  way  ;  and  he  will  decide  how  best  to  carry 
out  the  work  so  that  it  may  sharpen  their  intelligence,  strengthen 
their  moral  tone,  and  promote  a  love  of  reading  and  study.  In 
any  case  a  distinct  purpose  must  run  through  his  work,  and  he 
must  treat  his  subject  in  such  a  manner  that  the  children  may 
get  a  definite  meaning  and  value  out  of  it. 

He  who  vroald  teach  well  moat  learn  to  look  at  knowledgo  in  the  right  way,  to 
recogntae  that  it  is  not  an  unconnected  and  disorderly  array  of  individual  items, 
without  relationship  or  organisation,  but  tliat  each  tmth  is  only  a  part  or  aspoct  of  mmbo 
larger  trath,  that  each  group  of  facts  is  but  a  jtortion  of  some  still  greater  whole,  and 
has  a  distinct  place  in  the  great  system  of  human  knowledge.  Just  as  everything  in 
nature  has  its  place  in  the  system  of  the  universe.  Many  a  great  discovery  is  nothing 
but  the  result  of  looking  at  a  group  of  truths  in  a  new  way,  and  puzzling  out  their 
combined  meaning. 

The  more  rational  and  natural  is  the  teacher's  scheme  of  arrange- 
ment of  his  lesson — the  more  freely  and  spontaneously  one  fact  seems 
to  arise  out  of  another  and  the  relationship  of  the  various  points  is 
made  clear — the  more  easily  will  the  purport  of  the  whole  be  made 
out  and  each  particular  item  fall  into  its  place,  and  the  greater  will 
be  the  impetus  and  assistance  given  to  further  acquisition  and 
discovery. 

The  ordinary  book  form  of  information  is  rarely  the  most  suitable 
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one  for  teaching ;  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  orderly  develop- 
ment and  connection  of  the  ideas,  the  steps  are  not  sufficiently 
marked,  and  the  presentation  is  too  abrupt,  and  generally  in  too 
condensed  a  form,  for  the  facts  to  find  ready  entrance  and  lodgment 
in  a  child's  mind.  It  is  the  proYlnce  of  a  good  lesson  to  substltata 
a  simple,  orderly,  and  easily  grasped  statement  of  knowledge  for  one 
wliicli  is  more  difflcult  and  complex.  The  points  have  to  be  trans- 
formed, rearranged,  and  fully  illustrated.  Between  the  teacher  and 
the  child  there  is  a  great  difference  in  intellectual  power,  and  this 
must  be  allowed  for.  The  subject  has  to  be  presented  from  the 
teaching  point  of  view ;  and  unless  it  has  been  fully  comprehended 
by  the  teacher,  he  will  scarcely  be  able  to  translate  it  into  the  par- 
ticular form  the  circumstances  may  require. 

TTFICAL  METHODS  OF  PROCEDURE. — Perhaps  almost  the  first 
question  the  teacher  a^ks  himself  respecting  a  lesson  is  what  method 
he  shall  adopt  in  teaching  it — in  what  way  ideas  are  to  be  evolved 
out  of  the  material  at  disposal,  and  where  the  new  ideas  are  to 
lead  him.  Now  this  will  depend  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  that 
which  he  has  to  accomplish  by  means  of  the  lesson  ;  and  the  funda- 
mental question  is  what  are  the  results  it  is  desirable  to  produce. 
In  settling  this  point  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  any  teaching 
of  an  intelligent  kind,  strength  and  discipline,  suppleness  of  intellectual 
fibre,  and  increased  power  to  progress,  are  to  be  developed  side  by 
side  with  the  growth  of  knowledge  ;  that  training  and  instmetioii 
should  run  hand  in  hand  and  support  and  assist  each  other.  To 
forget  the  value  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is  a  mistake  ; 
but  to  fail  to  recognise  that  together  with  knowledge  there  must 
be  advance  in  the  power  to  use  it — that  its  acquisition  is  to  be  made 
the  means  of  intellectual  and  monil  culture — is  an  equally  serious 
error. 

Much  sound  Judgment  is  necessary  in  making  up  one's  mind 
exactly  how  a  lesson  of  the  highest  kind  should  be  taught.  To  know- 
how  and  when  to  modify  practice  without  abandoning  principle,  to 
1)0  able  to  make  out  how  far  a  method  will  carrv  us  and  where  it  is 
likely  to  fall  short,  to  decide  what  it  may  be  expected  to  do  for  us 
and  our  pupils  and  what  it  will  certainly  fail  to  achieve,  to  discover 
how  it  may  be  strengthened  wherever  necessary,  and  what  may  be 
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doiie  to  supplement  it  so  as  to  make  it  adequately  cover  the  needs  of 
the  case,  will  often  tax  the  ability  even  of  the  most  skilful  teacher. 
To  accomplish  all  this  to  good  purpose  needs  earnest  thonght,  and  a 
patient  carefulness  that  is  not  above  taking  any  trouble  necessary  to 
secure  complete  success.  Truly,  to  rise  to  the  highest  perfection  in 
his  work,  the  teacher  needs  to  have  that  genius  which  is  the  ontoome 
of  "an  infinite  capacity  for  talcing  pains."  He  must  not  only  take 
off  his  hat  to  wisdom,  he  must  make  her  intimate  acquaintance  and 
seek  to  secure  from  her  such  aid  as  is  granted  to  a  constant  and 
loving  friend. 

No  two  teachers'  knowledge,  habits,  experience  of  life,  and  power 
of  interpretation  will  be  of  exactly  similar  character ;  no  two  will  see 
a  thing  in  quite  the  same  way ;  hence  each  will  need  to  make  out 
for  himself  a  plan  of  attack  which  will  bring  out  in  the  fullest  degree 
such  possibilities  of  success  as  exist  in  his  own  case. 

To  attempt  to  stretch  all  lessons  on  the  same  ProcmBtean  hed  is  to 
allow  method  to  make  its  a  slave  to  a  preconceived  idea — to  forget 
that  it  is  a  nuans  of  learning  and  discipline,  and  not  an  end  in  itself. 
There  must  be  no  method  for  method's  sake ;  our  plans  must  be 
elastic,  and  allow  us  all  proper  freedom  of  action.  To  adhere  rigidly 
and  mechanically  to  some  set  course  of  action  is  to  drift  into  a 
dead  formalism  utterly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  true  method.  Know- 
ledge is  many-sided,  and  there  is  no  mode  of  unfolding  it  to  the 
pupil  which,  even  in  its  general  aspect,  is  of  universal  application. 
So  far  as  the  te:iching  is  concerned,  ordinary  oral  lessons  will  be,  in 
all  but  the  broadest  outlines  of  method,  as  variable  as  the  nature  of 
facts  to  be  dealt  with ;  and  even  the  same  lesson  under  different 
conditions  will  often  need  to  be  approached  and  treated  in  a  totally 
different  manner. 

Now  although  in  the  details  of  the  work  every  lesson  has  thus  its 
own  peculiarities  of  treatment  and  device,  yet  there  are  certain  broad 
types  of  method,  the  principle  of  one  or  other  of  which  is  very 
commonly  adopted  in  the  teaching  of  a  series  of  lessons  which  admit 
of  being  presented  in  the  same  general  way.  Hence  we  frequently 
hear  the  method  of  a  lesson  characterised  as  conversational,  empirical, 
inductive,  deductive,  developing,  analytic,  synthetic,  comparative  ; 
or  indicated  by  other  names  less  commonly  current.  Though  he  will 
often  employ  the  processes  denoted,  the  ordinary  teacher  needs  to 
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trouble  himself  but  little  about  the  terms  so  far  as  the  practice  of 
his  art  is  concerned  ;  nevertheless,  as  they  are  in  pretty  general  use, 
and  their  meaning  should  be  understood  by  every  intelligent  educator, 
a  few  words  of  explanation  about  them  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

These  so-called  methods,  however,  must  not  be  looked  upon  as 
in  all  cases  distinct  and  mutually  exclusive  types  of  treatment,  but 
rather  as  indicating  views  of  the  teaching  process  from  different 
standpoints.  For  instance,  a  lesson,  as  we  shall  see,  may  easily  be 
developing,  inductive,  and  analytic  at  the  same  time ;  and  what 
name  shall  be  applied  to  its  method  will  depend  upon  how  we  elect 
to  look  at  it. 

(1)  The  Ck>nver8atlonal  metliod. — This  is  so  called  because  the 
teaching  takes  the  form  of  conversation,  the  lesson  being  divested  of 
its  usual  formality,  and  becoming  simply  a  pleasant  chat  about  things. 
The  teacher  plays  the  part  of  a  sympathetic  friend,  and  endeavours  to 
make  the  children  feel  quite  at  home.  He  talks  in  a  free  and  easy 
way,  suggests  this  or  that,  and  supplies  necessary  information ;  but 
he  does  this  with  an  absence  of  any  evident  desir«  to  Instmet,  so 
that  the  children  foiget  that  they  are  being  taught,  and  do  not 
feel  learning  to  be  drudgery.  They  are  encouraged  to  talk  without 
constraint,  to  state  what  they  know,  and  to  ask  any  questions  they 
please  ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  teacher  directs  their  thoughts  and 
attention,  puts  frequent  questions  to  them,  and  reallv  guides  the 
work  at  all  points. 

The  BpontanoonaneBB,  simplicity,  unconventlonaUty,  and  pleaaant- 
n*M  of  the  method  render  it  especially  suitable  for  emplojTnent  with 
Uttle  children.  With  older  pupUs  it  forms  a  very  agreeable  change 
^rom  the  ordinary  routine  teaching  of  the  school ;  and  more  or  less 
*  tlT*^  1^^^  ^  advantageously  introduced  into  object  lessons,  and 
Z'"  J  /  *'°'^'  character.  Some  skiU  and  judgment,  however, 
are  needed  to  carry  it  out  with  effect.  ^  ^        ^ 

in  ZSJ^  'T^^""  '^  '^'  "  ^o^^ersational  method  »  niay  be  found 
L^^:Z^  "^  '^  '''"'  ^^  '^«  ^«*  storybooks  for  chUdren  ;  but 
found  in  tir  7  ^"^'^  ^^*  *^"*  '^^  conversaUanal  plan  to  be 

■" "  -.XT' aTt" r-T" '-'""  '-  ^-  *^ 

conversation areTbs^ni,^^^^^^^^^^^  -tundness  of 

artificial  and  often  nom,^  information  is  presented  in  an  entirely 

otten  pompous  way,  which  is  as  unlike  the  skilful  guidance 
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of  the  child  to  think  and  discoTer  for  himself  as  anything  can  Avell  be. 
To  call  the  method  in  such  a  case  "  Socratic,"  as  some  writers  of  these 
books  do,  is  an  absurdity  which  is  only  equalled  by  the  ignorance 
displayed  in  such  a  statement. 

The  well-known  chapter  on  "  Eyes  and  no  Eyes  **  in  Evenings  at 
Homt  is  a  capital  instance  of  the  spirit  and  way  in  which  teaching  by 
conTersation  should  be  carried  out ;  and  in  the  following  admirable 
dialogue  horn  the  Rev.  Edward  Thring^s  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Teaching  the  method  is  seen  at  its  best. 

Master. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  Fortunatus's  pni-se? 

fi»y«  (two  or  three).— Oh  yes,  it  always  had  money  in  it. 

JV.— Would  yon  like  to  have  one? 

B.—1  should  Jtiat  think  so,  rather. 

If.— Why  don't  you  get  one  ? 

A— Oh,  it's  only  a  Fairy-story ;  don't  I  wish  I  conld  1 

Jf.— What !  yon  don't  mean  to  say  you  don't  believe  it? 

£.— Of  course  not.    Who  believes  in  F^iry^stories  ? 

Jr.— I  do :  really,  now  don't  you  know  where  the  purse  hangs? 

B.  (quite  puzzled).— No. 

v.— Fairy  punes  hang  on  the  Fairy-tree,  to  be  sure ;  I  have  one. 

B.  Oncredulons). — Yon  don't  say  so? 

if.— But  I  do  (pulling  out  a  shilling) ;  that  came  from  it 

B.  (very  much  taken  aback).— Are  you  serious? 

Af.— Quite  serious.    Where  did  this  shilling  come  from  ? 

B.— Oh,  it's  yours. 

Jf.— Xo  doaht.    I  did  not  steal  it,  I  hope,  but  how  did  it  become  mine  ? 

B.— Oh,  I  suppose  you  were  paid  for  keeping  school. 

Jf.— Well,  why  don't  you  keep  school  ?    You  told  me  you  would  like  some  money. 

R— I  can't 

Jf.— Why  not? 

B.— I  don't  know  enough. 

Jf.— Oh !  but  what  has  that  to  do  with  it? 

B.— Of  course  you  must  have  knowledge  to  keep  a  school. 

Jf.  —Indeed !!    Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  my  knowledge  turned  Into  money  ? 

B.— Yes, 

^.— What !  ?    This  shilling  part  of  a  Greek  verb  ? 

B.  (langhingX— I  suppose  so. 

Jf.  -What  are  you,  pray,  doing  here? 

B.— Oh  1  we  come  to  learn. 

Jf.— Not  to  get  knowledge ?  surely? 

B.— Of  course  we  do,  though. 

Jf-— You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  climbing  the  tree  of  knowledge  I 

B.  (twinkling  somewhat).— Well  1    I  suppose  so. 

Jf  — To  go  back  :  Where  does  the  Fairy-tree  grow  ? 

B.  (promptly).- In  Fairy-land,  to  be  sure. 
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Af.— You  foi^et     I  said  I  had  climbed  it. 
B.  (dubiously).— No,  I  don't    Is  it  the  tree  of  knowledge? 
M. — Where  did  my  shilling  come  fW>m? 
£.— From  the  knowledge  yon  have. 
JIf.— But  where  does  the  Fairy-purse  hang? 
B. — You  told  me  on  the  Fftiry-tree. 
Af. — But  the  shilling  came  fh)m  the  Fairy-purse. 
B.— O-o-h-h!! 

3f.— And  you  agreed  that  tlie  Fairy-purse  hangs  on  the  Falry-tree.     Now,  what  is 
the  Fairy-tree  ? 
B.—It  is  the  tree  of  knowledge. 

Af.— And  you  told  me  that  the  Fairy-tree  of  course  grew — in  ? 
JB.— 0-o-h-h !    Fairy-land. 
Af. — And  Fairy-land  is  ? 
B.  (many  broad  grins).— SchooL 

The  Bathod  has  adTsatatta  bsyond  nier*  leamias.  The  child  will  have  to  take  his 
place  as  a  unit  in  society,  and  it  is  important  for  him  to  be  able  to  talk  properly,  aa 
well  as  to  listen.  The  plan  should  generate  a  love  of  knowing,  and  should  train  the 
child  to  communicate  information  to  others  with  ease  and  correctness.  "  Conversa- 
tion," says  Bacon,  "makes  a  ready  man."  Some  caution  is  needed,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  to  prevent  random  wandering  f^m  the  subject,  rashness  of 
8tatement,  or  conceited  forwardness  of  manner. 

(2)  Empirical  Methods. — An  empirical  method  is  one  based  entirely 
on  practical  experience,  one  which  has  l^en  found  to  answer  by 
actual  work  and  is  adopted  merely  as  a  convenient  "  rule  of  thumb,'' 
without  any  eftbrt  being  made  to  know  why  it  succeeds,  or  to  discover 
the  limits  of  its  application.  Such  methods,  though  based  upon  no 
scientific  knowledge,  may  be  correct  enough  when  properly  applied, 
and  in  given  circumstances  may  answer  well ;  but,  as  their  nnderlyinc^ 
principles  are  not  understood  by  those  who  employ  them,  they  tend  to 
become  mechanical,  and  are  often  used  in  unsuitable  cases.  The 
great  defect  of  methods  employed  in  a  non-intelligent  way  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  fail  to  meet  the  requirements  of  successful  inteUectnal 
training,  from  the  absence  of  the  discrunination  necessary  for  making 
the  numerous  small  modifications  which  are  sure  to  be  needed  in 
teaching. 

The  necessity  in  these  days  for  rapidly  educating  our  children,  that  they  may  get 
all  the  good  possible  in  the  short  space  of  their  school  life,  renders  it  incnmbeni  ou 
the  teacher  to  employ  those  methods  which  will  best  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
case.  The  process  of  "  trial  and  error,"  of  blundering  into  knowledge  by  trying 
plan  after  plan  till  one  is  found  to  succeed,  and  then  following  it  blindly,  has  had  its 
day.  The  science  of  education  however  is  yet  to  a  great  extent  in  its  infancy,  and 
\ft  are  by  no  means  so  sure  of  our  ground  as  to  entitle  us  to  condemn  all  methods  not 
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foottded  on  scientiflc  Uvrs.  In  foct,  empirical  methods  are  often  deaenring  of  careful 
inTestigation,  and  may  guide  the  teacher  to  the  diacovery  of  new  and  useful  educa- 
tional principles. 

(3)  Tlie  DeyeloplJig  Method. — By  this  is  commonly  meant  a  method 
in  which  the  essential  feature  is  the  direct  exercise  of  the  child's 
faculties,  with  a  distinct  purpose,  and  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  be 
naturally  developed.  The  nature  and  powers  of  the  child  are  carefully 
taken  into  account  at  every  stage,  and  the  teaching  adjusted  accord- 
ingly ;  mental  action  is  aroused,  the  sensen  are  largely  appealed  to,  new 
truths  are  made  to  grow  out  of  old  ones,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
pupils  are  led  to  discover  £Eu;ts  for  themselves,  the  teacher  acting  the 
part  of  guide  and  interpreter.  The  method  is  based  upon  psycho- 
logical principles,  as  opposed  to  merely  empirical  processes. 

In  a  somewhat  narrower  sense  the  term  *'  developing  "  is  sometimes 

a{^lied  to  any  method  of  teaching  conducted  in  accordance  with 

recognised  principles,  and  for  the  most  part  carried  on  inductively, 

so  that  the  lesson  grows  naturally  outwards,  and  at  every  step  affords 

training  as  well  as  information. 

The  "developing  method"  was  the  outcome  of  the  reaction,  started  by  such  men  as 
Pestalozij,  against  the  artificial  methods  and  narrow  aims  of  the  time ;  and  was  in  the 
first  instance  elaborated  into  a  scheme  and  applied  to  the  teaching  processes  in 
Oermany,  mainly  by  Herbart  and  his  followers.  It  is  essentially  the  same  method 
that  is  called  by  some  French  writers  the  "OMMtfas  Kstliod." 

(4)  The  Ck>mi)aratlye  Method. — This  is  rather  a  subsidiary  method 
to  be  employed  in  conjunction  with  others,  where  any  gain  will 
result  from  its  use,  than  one  sufficiently  complete  and  far-reaching 
in  its  application  to  be  continuously  employed.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  method,  as  its  name  implies,  is  the  placing  of  one  thing 
or  series  of  facts  alongside  another,  and  the  examining  of  the  two  in 
close  connection.  Its  meaning  should  be  widened  to  cover  contrast 
or  the  noting  of  differences,  as  well  as  actual  comparison  or  the 
discovery  of  points  of  agreement. 

The  examination  of  two  things  side  by  side  greatly  strengthens  the 
impressions  made  by  the  details  of  each.  Their  mere  contiguity  is 
suggestive ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  keen  observation  and  careful 
discrimination  necessary  to  make  out  their  resemblances  and  diver- 
gencies, are  of  the  greatest  assistance  in  rendering  the  facts  definite 
and  exact,  and  are  in  themselves  a  training  of  a  highly  useful  kind. 
This  will  perhaps  be  more  fully  recognised,  when  it  is  remembered 
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that  the  discrimination  of  differences  and  the  detection  of  similarities 
have  been  given  as  two  of  the  three  fundamentally  distinct  pro- 
perties of  intellectual  action. 

Where  it  can  be  judiciously  employed  the  comparative  method  is 
of  the  greatest  value,  and  it  deserves  to  be  far  more  extensiyeiy 
used  than  at  present  it  appears  to  be.  The  process  is  almost  always 
an  interesting  one  to  children,  exciting  their  curiosity  and  keeping 
them  active,  if  they  are  led,  as  they  should  be,  to  discover  the  points 
for  themselves.  In  such  subjects  as  history,  geography,  and  natural 
science,  the  method  is  frequently  useful ;  and  wherever  hct&  have  to 
be  taught  inductively  it  naturally  plays  an  important  part.  To 
compare  objects  with  strongly  marked  similarities  is  a  gain  both  in 
teaching  and  knowledge.  (See  lesson  on  Comparison  and  Contrast  of 
the  Butterfly  and  the  Beetle^  p.  73,  where  a  list  of  lessons  w^ill  also  be 
found.) 

The  following  example,  taken  from  Professor  Meiklejohn's  New 
Geography  on  the  Comparative  Method^  well  illustrates  how  a  skilful 
employment  of  comparison  and  contrast  gives  point  and  force  to  two 
series  of  facts,  and  assists  the  mind  in  grasping  and  remembering 
them,  with  a  success  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  without 
bringing  the  two  statements  into  juxtaposition. 

The  Alps  and  the  Himalayas. 

(i)  OompMlioiui : — 

1.  Both  are  highest  In  the  middle. 

2.  Both  have  the  form  of  a  semicii'cle. 

3.  Both  have  their  long  slope  to  the  north ;  their  short  and  steep  slope 

to  the  wanner  regions  of  the  south. 

4.  Both  have  numerous  Alpine  lakes. 


(ii)  Oontrmsti: — 

ALPS. 

1.  West  group  of  Alps  higher  than  east. 

2.  Points  of  semicircle  to  the  south. 

3.  Southern  slope  goes  down  rapidly. 

4.  The  passes  are  numerous  and  easily 

crossed. 

5.  The  Alps  send  waters  both  north  and 

south. 

6.  The  Ali)s  are  everywhere  open  to  winds 

and  sea  influences. 


HIMALAYAS. 

1.  West  of  Himalayas  lower  than  east. 

2.  Points  of  semicircle  to  the  north. 

3.  Descends  by  four  terraces. 

4.  Few,    very   high,    very  difflcult  and 

dangerous. 

5.  The  Himalayas  only  to  the  south. 

6.  The  Himalayas  contain  shut-in  valleys, 

great  deserts,  and  vtat  solitudes. 


(5)  Inductive    and    Deductive    Methods — Analysis  and  Synthesis. 
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In  Inductton  we  first  examine  a  large  number  of  particular  cases,  or 
separate  facts,  and  from  the  consideration  of  these  pass  to  some 
general  truth  respecting  them.  Thus  our  method  is  inductive  if  we 
perform  a  series  of  experiments,  and  from  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
results  arrive  at  a  natural  law  governing  the  individual  phenomena ; 
or  if  we  observe  closely  a  succession  of  objects,  and  thereby  make  out 
some  common  characteristic  of  a  group  which  we  can  state  as  a  test 
of  classification,  or  as  a  definition.  So  again,  we  employ  the  same 
method,  when,  by  sifting  and  carefully  investigating  a  large  number 
of  cases,  in  which  a  certain  efiect  is  produced,  we  seek  to  discover 
the  essential  condition,  or  cavM^  as  it  is  called,  of  such  results. 
If  we  trace  our  knowledge  back  to  its  ultimate  sources,  we  shall 
find  that  the  greater  part  of  it,  at  least,  is  due  to  inductive  inquiry, 
whereby  '*  the  materials  of  knowledge  are  brought  to  the  mind  and 
analysed.' 

In  the  dednctlve  procaBs,  on  the  other  hand,  we  move  downwards 
from  general  truths  to  particulars  or  individual  items  of  knowledge. 
Thus,  we  employ  this  method  when  we  start  with  axioms,  or  admitted 
truths,  and  from  these  by  pure  reasoning  we  pass  to  further  truths, 
and  so  on,  it  may  be,  to  individual  facts.  So,  when  we  take  some 
scientific  law  and  Hpply  it  to  explain  existing  phenomena ;  or  again 
when  we  begin  with  a  study  of  causes,  and  from  these  endeavour  to 
show  that  certain  effects  follow  naturally  as  consequences. 

We  make  use  of  the  indnctlve  method  of  teaeliing  whenever  we 
place  before  children  a  number  of  facts,  experiences,  or  objects,  and 
direct  their  attention  carefully  to  the  points  we  wish  them  to  observe  ; 
then  endeavour  to  lead  them  to  draw  their  own  conclusions,  or  to  dis- 
cover the  underlying  principle  or  general  truth  for  themselves,  and 
finally  to  put  the  result  into  as  simple  and  exact  a  form  as  possible, 
so  that  it  may  be  readily  remembered.  The  ideas  are  given  first ;  the 
statement  of  them  in  words  comes  afterwards.  Deductive  teaching 
begins  in  the  opposite  way  ;  it  passes  from  the  word-statement  to  the 
ideas ;  it  secures  first  the  learning  of  the  definition,  or  law,  or  rule, 
then  carefully  explains  its  meaning,  and  lastly  illustrates  it  fiilly  by 
appeal  to  facts. 

Thus,  in  titarhhif  Imw  to  rteoffiilM  »  part  of  ipMeh  in  Grammar,  the  deductive  method 
would  begin  witii  the  definition ;  and  then  endeavour  to  make  the  meaning  and 
application  of  it  clear  to  the  children.    On  the  inductive  plan  the  children  would  be 
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first  led  to  examine  a  group  of  words  so  as  to  make  out  their  use  or  function, 
and  finally  they  would  with  the  teacher's  help  frame  a  satisfjictory  definition. 

So  in  the  Uirhlng  of  aa  arithmetioal  ml*  inductively  a  series  of  easy  examples  would 
be  taken  in  order,  and  fully  explained ;  the  wording  of  the  rule,  based  on  the 
previous  teaching  and  experience,  being  the  last  step.  Taught  deductively,  the 
statement  of  the  rule  would  be  given  first,  and  then  explained  and  illustrated  till 
known. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  one  method,  as  applied  in  teaching,  seeks  to 
lead  a  child  to  the  understanding  of  a  fact,  and  then  to  accept  it 
because  he  sees  it  to  be  true ;  the  other  presents  the  fact  to  the 
chQd  as  a  truth,  and  then  seeks  to  support  it  by  simplifying  and 
explaining  it  until  its  meaning  and  application  are  gra.s})ed. 

In  PsaMnUiy  Bdmcs  it  is  better  to  employ  experiments,  and  assist  the  child  by 
questions  and  suggestions  till  he  is  able  to  discover  what  the  exixtrimeuts  show,  than 
to  simply  state  the  fact  first  and  then  Illustrate  it. 

If  however  the  inductive  method  is  adopted,  and  tlie  lesson  is  based  on  experiments, 
the  points  should  be  really  demonstrated.  It  will  not  do  to  make  a  pretence  of 
appealing  to  experience,  and  then  to  fail  in  the  experiments,  or  to  manage  them  in 
such  a  bungling  way  as  to  show  nothing,  so  that  after  all  the  children  have  to 
depend  merely  upon  the  teacher's  word.  There  should  be  one  thing  or  the  other ; 
not  the  conftision  of  the  two  methods. 

To  employ  the  inductlTe  method  well  needs  considcra])le  skill 
and  careful  preparation.  It  is  a  slow  method,  and  does  not  lend 
itself  readily  to  the  rapid  teaching  of  certain  results  required  for 
examination ;  but  it  affords  an  ezceedin^^ly  valuable  tratsing,  and 
that  of  a  kind  which  is  needed  in  the  education  of  children.  It  can- 
not always  be  foUowed,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  is  a  more  suitiible  method  in  elementary  teaching 
than  the  deductive  one.  The  conunon  rule  that  deflinitlons  Bboald 
come  at  the  end  of  a  lesson,  not  at  the  beginning,  is  a  practically  use- 
ful one.  Children  may  be  taught  to  use  their  senses,  to  observe  and 
compare  so  as  to  find  out  a  common  element  in  objects  presented, 
before  they  are  capable  of  reasoning  in  the  ordinary  sense ;  and  in 
fact  they  should  have  a  considerable  experience  of  things  before  the 
latter  is  attempted.  Hence  deductive  teaching  cannot  be  used  with 
success  so  early  as  simple  teaching  of  an  Indactiva  character. 

Wo  not  unfrequently  meet  with  the  term  mathpd  of  diseovtry  or  method  of  laTOfUcattoii, 
and  what  is  almost  always  implied  is  the  method  of  induction,  that  being  the  method 
by  which  by  far  the  greater  part  of  all  knowledge  is  acquired  in  the  first  instance. 

On  the  other  hand  the  deductive  method  is  sjioken  of  as  the  aisfthod  of  lastrvBtloa  by 
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which  18  meant  the  matliod  of  idntifle  tzpoftlUoB,  not  the  method  to  be  adopted  in  the 
teaching  of  the  yoang. 

The  deductive  method  of  arguing  from  i)rinciples  or  causes  is  also  called  the  k 
pdari  MMtliod ;  while  the  inductive  method  of  proceeding  from  effects  to  causes,  and  so 
on,  is  called  the  k  posteriori  aethod. 

Probably  no  two  words  used  respecting  teaching  have  given  students 
of  the  art  so  much  trouble,  and  have  led  to  so  much  confusion,  as  the 
terms  analysiB  and  syntlieBiB.  As  Professor  Bain  points  out,  we 
should  be  better  without  them,  but  as  we  have  them  in  common  use  it 
becomes  necessary  to  get  some  adequate  idea  of  their  meaning. 

The  confusion  arises  in  a  twofold  manner ;  from  the  use  of  the 
terms  in  a  loose  popular  way  as  well  as  in  a  philosophical  sense,  and 
^m  the  fact  that  the  same  process  may  be  regarded  logically  as 
analysis  or  synthesis  according  to  the  standpoint  from  which  we 
view  it.^ 

Generally  speaking  the  two  methods  of  analysis  and  ssmthesis 
coTTMpond  closely  to  those  of  induction  and  deduction,  and  it  will  be 
well  for  the  teacher  to  fix  this  point  firmly  in  mind.  Analysis  is 
really  taking  to  pieces,  either  actually  or  mentally.  We  employ  this 
process  when  we  examine  a  thing  closely  in  order  to  make  out  its 
natural  parts,  or  to  consider  its  various  qualities  separately.  In 
induction  we  do  this  in  the  case  of  a  number  of  things  to  discover 
some  common  element,  or  characteristic  ;  and  again,  similarly,  we 
analyse  a  series  of  phenomena  or  effects  that  we  may  be  able  to  make 
out  some  fixed  relation  or  constant  condition  common  to  all — that  is, 
some  general  law  or  cause.  Synthesis  is  the  opposite  of  analysis— the 
putting  together  again  or  building  up  of  what  has  previously  been 
taken  to  pieces.  In  this  method  we  begin  with  simple  things  or  ideas 
(the  word  "  simple  "  being  used  in  the  sense  of  single,  or  not  further 
separable,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  sense  of  being  easy  to  understand) 
and  combine  these  simple  notions  into  more  complex  ones. 

Thus  *Mn  Eoidld  we  begin  with  certain  simple  notions  of  i>oints,  straight  lines, 
angles,  right  angles,  circles,  etc.  Putting  together  three  straight  lines  we  make  a 
triangle ;  Joining  to  this  the  notion  of  a  right  angle,  we  form  the  notion  of  a  right- 

^  The  student  who  has  reail  a  little  logic  will  easily  sec  that  this  must  he  so,  inas- 
much as  aaatjils  la  ezfttnsion  is  iTathesiB  la  iatenslon,  and  vice  versd ;  the  extension  (breadth 
of  application,  or  number  of  things  to  which  the  term  applies)  being  decreased  as  the 
intejision  (depth  or  number  of  qualities  implied  by  the  term)  is  increased.  (See 
Jerons'  Elementary  Lessons  in  Logic.) 

D 
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angled  triangle.  Joining  four  oilier  equal  lines  at  right  angles  to  each  other  we  gain 
the  idea  of  a  square,  and  if  we  then  conceive  such  a  square  to  be  formed  upon  each  of 
the  sides  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  and  reason  from  the  necesKary  qualities  of  them 
figures,  we  discover  that  the  two  squares  upon  the  sides  containing  the  right  angle 
must  tc^ether  be  exactly  equal  to  the  square  upon  the  third  side,  as  shown  in  the 
47th  Proposition  of  Euclid's  first  book.  This  la  a  perfect  iastaace  of  th*  qrntlietie 
jnroeaH. "— (Jeroiu.) 


The  following  brief  statement  of  the  general  relatloneliip  of  Uieee 
logical  methods  will  be  found  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  purposes 
connected  with  the  teachers  work. 

(1)  Inductive  Method  (facts  to  laws,  effects  to  causes,  properties  to 

definitions). 
= Analysis  (breaking  up  into  particulars  to  find  that  which  is 

general). 
=A  posteriori  Method  (inferring  from  consequences  what  the 

general  truth  or  cause  is). 
=  (In  the  main)  Method  of  discovery,  or  method  of  investigation. 

(2)  Deductive  Method  (axioms,  laws,   definitions,  causes,   etc.,  to 

particular  truths  or  effects). 
= Synthesis  (consideration  of  general  truths  side  by  side  in  order 

to  pass  to  truths  of  a  more  particular  character). 
= A  priori  Method  (inferring  effects  or  consequences  from  causes 

or  laws). 
=  (In  the  main)  Method  of  Scientiflc  escposition,  or  method  of 
instruction. 
Properly  speaking,  neither  of  these  processes  should  be  viewed  as  a 
complete  method,  analysis  being  naturally  followed  by  and  associated 
with  synthesis.     The  former  prepares  the  way  for  and  makes  plain 
the  truths  which  the  latter  takes  up  and  applies ;  and  hence  it  is 
that,  if  we  examine  closely  the  conditions  of  any  complete  teaching 
work,  we  shall  find  that  both  processes  need  to  he  emplosred,  synthesis 
succeeding  analysis,  sometimes  in  the  same  lesson,  more  generally  in 
succeeding  lessons  of  a  series. 

The  natural  order  in  teaching  is  analysis,  so  as  to  separate  unessen- 
tial things  and  simplify  what  is  left,  and  then  synthesis,  so  as 
to  reconstruct,  from  the  children's  standpoint,  these  simplified  parts 
into  a  whole.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  t«acher  should  do  the 
analysis  and  the  children  the  synthesis  ;  and  this  in  some  cases  is  no 
doubt  true,  but  the  rule  is  far  too  sweeping  for  general  application. 
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In  many  lessons,  especially  in  such  subjects  as  elementary  science,  it 
is  mucli  better  for  the  children  to  do  the  analysis  for  themsdves, 
as  £ur  as  they  are  able,  the  teacher  guiding  the  work,  directing 
observation,  and  giving  all  necessary  help  in  difficulties.  When 
some  principle  has  been  thus  thoroughly  taught,  it  may  be  used 
synthetically  in  succeeding  lessons  to  explain  phenomena  similar  to 
those  examined  in  the  first  instance. 

As  a  rule,  the  analytical  method  properly  carried  out  may  be 
employed — ^as  already  noted  in  the  case  of  induction — at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  child's  development  than  the  synthetical  one.  In  elemen- 
tary tearhing  synthesis  alone  does  not  afford  raffldent  training  of  a 
kind  enited  to  Children,  and  in  numerous  instances  is  far  too  difficult 
a  process  to  be  employed  with  success.  The  child  is  unable  to  reason 
in  the  way  required,  the  process  is  less  interesting  to  him  than  the 
analytical  one,  and  the  'closeness  of  attention  necessary  cannot  be 
secured.  There  are  however,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  many  lessons 
where  the  reasoning  is  of  a  quite  elementary  character,  and  where 
consequently  the  synthetical  mode  of  treatment  is  distinctly  useful 
Further,  in  many  such  cases,  the  analytical  process  would  prove  so 
slow  and  tedious,  that  the  necessary  progress  would  not  be  made,  and 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  up  the  interest  would  be  greatly  increased  : 
in  fact,  the  gain  would  certainly  not  be  commensurate  with  the 
trouble  involved.  A  good  deal  of  judgment  is  not  unfrequently 
needed  in  deciding  which  method  it  is  better  to  employ,  the  teacher 
having  to  be  guided  by  whether  the  children  best  know  the  parts  or 
the  whole.  For  the  beginner  in  teaching,  it  is  doubtless  better  to 
lufld  fiwt  to  the  prindifle  '^  known  to  unknown,''  than  to  trouble  hini- 
.<ielf  at  all  as  to  whether  his  lesson  shall  be  taught  analytically  or 
synthetically. 

Taking  into  account  all  the  various  types  of  method  we  have 
discussed,  it  may  be  said,  that  teaching  methods  are  almost  alwagrs 
very  properly  mixed  methods,  this  or  that  typical  mode  of  treatment 
being  employed  just  where  it  is  calculated  to  do  the  work  in  the  best 
way ;  and  hence  help  may  be  drawn  from  many  of  these  methods  even 
in  a  single  lesson.  Oood  teaching  fixes  as  weU  as  presents,  and  is  a 
standing  example  to  the  pupils  as  to  how  a  subject  may  best  be 
viewed  so  as  to  get  out  of  it  the  fullest  meaning,  and  how  this  meaning 
may  be  most  clearly  expressed  in  language  and  fixed  in  the  mind. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

NOTES  OF  LESSONS. 

VARIETIES  OF  LESSONS. — We  have  hitherto  spoken  almost  entirely 
of  lessons  of  a  high  type,  in  which  the  gaining  of  knowledge  by  the 
child  and  his  training  and  development  should  go  hand  in  hand. 
These  however  do  not  cover  all  the  necessities  of  school  work,  as  at 
present  conducted,  when  examinations  have  largely  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Nor  is  it  every  subject  of  instruction  which  lends  itself 
equally  to  treatment  from  such  a  point  of  view. 

We  may  usefully  distinguish  the  following  varieties  of  lessons,  the 
province  and  function  of  each  of  which  should  be  clearly  recognised 
by  the  teacher  : — 

(1)  Instmctlon  or  information  LeBsonB. — In  these  the  thing  of  great 
importance  is  the  knowledge  to  be  conveyed.  They  should  be  taught 
in  an  intelligent  manner  and  elements  of  training  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. The  necessity  for  securing  that  the  facts  are  clearly  under- 
stood and  firmly  fixed  in  the  memory  will  govern  the  form  and 
method  of  the  lesson  ;  but  so  long  as  learning  is  made  certain,  in  an 
expeditious  and  thorough  way,  everything  which  can  be  done  through 
such  learning  for  the  cultivation  of  the  intelligence  should  receive 
attention.  The  information  should  be  made  real  to  the  children,  not 
merely  crammed,  as  it  so  often  is  ;  and  the  lessons  should  never  be 
degraded  to  the  level  of  a  mere  drill  of  facts.  To  the  information 
type  will  belong  most  lessons  in  geography,  history,  and  grammar, 
much  of  elementary  science  when  taught  as  a  subject,  explanations 
in  reading,  the  teaching  of  rules  in  arithmetic,  and  other  lessons  of  a 
similar  character. 

(2)  Training  Lessong. — In  these,  mental  discipline — the  cultivation 
of  the  intelligence,  and  the  provision  of  suitable  exercise  for  the 
faculties,  so  that  they  may  be  properly  strengthened — is  the  primary 
object ;  while  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake,  though  still 
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necessary  and  important,  drops  into  the  second  pLice  in  consideration. 
Here  the  needs  of  the  child's  development  will  be  the  special  concern 
of  the  teacher,  and  wiU  govern  the  methods  employed. 

Object  Lessons  should  have  training  for  their  definite  purpose,  and 
this  should  be  the  case  even  when  the  term  is  used  in  a  wide  sense  to 
include  "occupation  lessons"  for  infants  and  lessons  in  elementary 
science — whether  the  latter  are  taught  in  a  connected  series  or  not,  so 
long  as  they  form  part  of  an  object-lesson  course.  Teachers  who  test 
the  value  of  such  lessons  solely  by  the  amount  of  information  pigeon- 
holed, complain  that  there  is  no  room  for  them,  and  urge  that  fuller 
information  in  the  elementary  subjects  is  of  more  value.  This  is  a 
lamentable  mistake,  which  it  is  strange  to  see  teachers  making. 
Object-lessons  are  not,  and  neyer  should  be  looked  upon  as,  an  "  extra 
subject "  to  be  learned  firom  the  examination  side  ;  and  to  tretit  them 
as  though  they  Avere — so  that  the  child's  energies  are  bent  upon 
learning  strings  of  facts — is  to  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  they 
should  be  given.  Properly  used,  they  may  to  some  extent  furnish 
a  corrective  to  the  mechanical  methods  fostered  by  too  close  atten- 
tion to  examination  requirements  in  the  ordinary  subjects.  The  In- 
creased power  and  intelligence  gained  by  the  children — the  training 
of  observation  and  attention,  the  quickening  of  interest  and  curiosity, 
the  relief  afforded,  and  the  increased  pleasure  imparted  to  the  work 
— shoidd  tell  upon  the  teaching  of  the  other  subjects  in  every  direc- 
tion. To  take  the  lowest  view,  object  lessons  should  "  pay  "  indirectly 
by  their  influence,  even  though  they  may  not  do  so  directly  to  any 
large  degree  by  the  information  conveyed. 

Too  fre<[uently  the  object  lessons  given  in  school  are  completely  dis- 
sociated from  each  other.  They  are  selected  without  any  attempt  to 
establish  a  bond  of  union  between  them,  and  without  regard  to  sind- 
larity  of  subject,  to  the  further  application  of  any  principle  taught,  or 
to  the  help  which  one  lesson  may  be  made  to  afford  in  the  mastery  of 
others.  It  is  much  better,  as  far  as  possible,  to  arrange  them  in  short 
series,  each  of  which  shall  contain  related  lessons,  so  that  each  lesson 
of  the  series  may  be  clearly  joined  to,  and  in  many  cases  grounded 
upon,  the  preceding  one. 

The  method  of  training  is  slow,  but  it  is  sure,  and  it  is  very  much 
to  be  doubted  whether,  in  the  end,  as  much  information  would  not  be 
gained  in  a  given  time  as  by  the  supposed  quicker  methods  at 
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present  in  vogiie  of  teaching  facts.     Of  course  much  will  depend 
upon  the  teacher,  but  it  is  surely  worth  the  trial. 

(3)  Drill  LesBong. — These  have  a  distinct  use  in  school  work,  and 
if  properly  employed,  and  kept  in  their  place,  may  be  made  of  much 
service.  To  fix  a  series  of  facts  with  certainty  in  the  memory  of  a 
child  requires  much  reiteration — often  in  fact  more  than  can  well  be 
spared  in  ordinary  teaching — and  this  the  drill  lessons  should  supply. 
They  include  such  things  as  the  repetition  of  tables,  dates,  names,  sum- 
maries, and  classifications  ;  together  with  writing,  reading,  and  arith- 
metic practice,  and  other  work  of  a  similar  kind.  They  must  not  be 
confused  with  ordinary  lessons,  and  dionld  neyer  be  allowed  to  take 
tbe  place  of  inteUlgent  teacblnfi:.  They  should  follow  it,  where  they 
are  necessary  at  all,  and  fix  thoroughly  those  points  which  have 
been  previously  explained  and  taught. 

Thus,  for  instance,  what  is  known  as  "  map-drill " — the  learning  of 
names  and  positions  on  a  map  by  repetition — is  useful  if  taken  after 
the  ordinary  geography  lesson,  to  secure  the  holding  of  the  facts 
taught ;  but  it  is  baneful  when  used  alone  as  a  method  of  teaching 
what  in  such  a  case  would  be  called  geography.  The  present 
tendency  is  for  far  too  large  a  portion  of  school  work  to  take  this 
drill  character. 

(4)  Review  Lessoxui. — These  are  definite  lessons,  mainly  of  a 
recapitulatory  and  examinatory  kind,  which  should  be  given  at 
fixed  times  to  review  and  sum  up  the  teaching  of  a  previous  series  of 
lessons.  Skilfully  employed  such  review  lessons  are  of  great  value  in 
keeping  information  firesh  and  ready  for  use,  in  giving  a  general  grasp 
of  the  subject,  and  in  enabling  the  pupils  to  look  over  a  wider 
expanse  so  as  to  make  out  the  relationship  of  the  points  they  have 
learned.  Without  some  systematic  arrangement  for  review  of  previous 
work,  much  valuable  knowledge  is  sure  to  be  lost,  or  at  least  to  sink 
into  that  no-man's-land  of  memory  from  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  recall 
it.  The  value  and  necessity  of  review  lessons  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
appreciated  ;  were  such  lessons  more  frequently  employed,  mere  drill 
lessons  would  be  less  necessary. 

NOTES  OF  LESSONS.  Need  for  preparation  of  leesonB. — Of  this  it 
is  perhaps  not  necessary  to  say  much.  Every  one  who  has  ever 
attempted  to  really  teach  a  difficult  lesson,  must  have  felt  not  only 
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the  importance  of  preparing  the  work,  but  the  necessity  for  it 
Unprepared  lessons,  even  with  skilled  teachers,  are  very  apt  to  be, 
and  with  unskilled  teachers  are  certain  to  be,  wanting  in  definiteness 
and  point,  loose  in  construction  and  arrangement,  shallow  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  subject-matter,  and  lacking  in  suitability,  thorough- 
ness, and  impressiveness.  If  the  teacher  trusts  to  evolving  everything 
just  as  it  is  wanted  out  of  the  "  depths  of  his  inner  consciousness," 
his  work  is  pretty  sure  to  be  random,  unequal,  and  disjointed  ;  and 
he  is  not  likely  to  do  justice  to  his  subject,  his  scholars,  or  himself. 
Proper  preparation  should  secure  that  he  taUy  undarstandB  wliat  he 
la  alMmt,  and  should  limit  his  efforts  within  the  bounds  of  what  may 
reasonably  be  expected  to  be  accomplished  by  deciding  definitely 
what  is  to  be  taken  and  what  left  out. 

In  the  very  best  steam-engine  it  is  not  possible  to  get  more  than  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  of  the  heat  power  actually  changed 
into  work ;  the  rest  goes  to  waste.  Similarly  a  teacher  will  he 
oertaia  not  to  get  all  that  is  theoretically  poaaihle  out  of  hla  teaching, 
and  this  must  be  allowed  for.  In  many  lessons  very  much  of  the 
teaching  runs  to  waste  from  defective  handling,  and  passes  off  into 
the  limbo  of  non-productive  effort.  To  prevent  as  &r  as  may  be  this 
■pending  of  strength  without  effect,  all  lessons  (except  where  some 
known  method  can  be  applied  with  but  slight  modification — ^as  in 
reading,  writing,  etc.)  should  receive  preparation  to  such  a  degree  as  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  greatest  practicable  efficiency.  The  amount  of 
prepamtion  will  of  course  vary  with  the  knowledge,  experience,  and 
■km  of  the  teacher — with  his  power  of  being  able  at  once  to  throw 
himself  mentally  into  the  position  of  the  learner,  to  look  at  things 
from  the  latter's  point  of  view,  and  to  recognise  at  a  glance  exactly 
what  is  wanted,  what  is  the  nature  of  any  difficulty,  and  what  is  best 
to  be  done.  In  the  case  of  most  teachers  such  power  is  only  to  he 
gained  1^  persistent  exercise,  and  at  first  much  thought  and  steady 
consideration  are  necessary.  To  carefully  prepare  a  lesson,  and  to 
put  the  work  down  on  paper  in  the  best  form  which  can  be  devised, 
Ls  one  of  the  most  valuable  means  of  securing  the  training  required ; 
and  has  a  disciplinary  value  apart  from  teaching.  To  the  young 
teacher  such  work  is  especially  important ;  but  the  "  notes  "  must  be 
something  beyond  a  few  stray  hints,  or  an  ill-digested  assemblage  of 
facts,  if  they  are  to  do  good 
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What  is  meant  by  Notes  of  Lessons. — Notes  of  lessons  are  not  a 
means  of  displaying  the  teacher's  knowledge,  or  of  showing  how 
skilfully  he  can  make  a  digest  or  analysis ;  they  are  not  simply 
storehouses  of  facts,  or  illustrationH,  questions,  and  explanations  ; 
they  are  not  simply  notes  on  or  about  the  information  required. 
They  are  a  short  statement  of  the  best  form  In  which  the  teacher  can 
deyelop  the  ideas  of  his  lesson,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  orderly, 
consistent,  and  complete,  as  far-  as  it  goes ;  as  well  as  of  the  best 
means  he  can  employ  for  bringing  the  ideas  clearly  before  the 
children,  and  securing  that  they  shall  be  both  understood  and 
retained.  "  Notes"  are  his  plan  of  battle  settled  distinctly  before  he 
begins,  so  that  there  may  be  no  failure,  no  hurry,  and  no  confusion 
when  he  actually  sets  about  the  accomplishment  of  his  purjwse. 
And  just  as  a  general  pre-arranges  all  the  details  of  a  fight,  so  far  as 
is  possible,  and  ponders  over  the  disposition  of  his  forces  and  the 
contingencies  likely  to  arise  in  the  struggle ;  so  the  teacher  looks 
to  all  the  possibilities  of  his  work,  and  endeavours  to  realise  and 
prepare  for  any  difficulties  which  may  present  themselves  in  the 
lesson.  To  put  the  matter  in  another  way  :  "  notes  "  should  be  to  the 
lesson  what  the  artist's  careful  design,  or  sketch  in  colour,  is  to  the 
finished  picture — a  sketch  containing  all  the  essentials,  but  not 
burdened  with  the  many  small  details  which  will  come  out  in  the 
work  itself. 

Briefly,  we  may  define  "  notes  "  as  a  draft  of  the  lesson  put  upon 
paper,  with  all  the  important  points,  whether  of  matter  or  method, 
clearly  marked.  They  should  convey  to  another  person  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  teacher's  power  of  arranging  his  subject-matter,  and  of 
his  skill  in  presentiition — of  what  the  lesson  would  be  like  in  all  its 
main  features.  They  should  show  not  only  what  information  is  to  be 
communicated,  and  how  it  is  to  be  conveyed  from  the  mind  of  the 
teacher  to  the  minds  of  the  scholars,  but  also  to  what  extent  the 
intelligence  of  the  latter  will  be  exercised  and  what  i>ermanent 
benefit  they  are  likely  to  derive  from  the  lesson. 

Preparation  must  leaye  the  teacher  free. — As  instrumental  in 
securing  right  knowledge,  clear  views,  and  jMre-consideration  of  the 
teaching,  "  notes "  are  of  much  importance  ;  but  they  should  not  be 
prepared  in  excessive  detail,  and  must  not  be  followed  slavishly. 
Prom  the  main  lines  of  the  work,  a.s  laid  down,   it  is  unwise  to 
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depart ;  but  there  should  be  no  mere  redtaUon  of  the  notes,  nor 
should  the  teacher  have  them  so  much  in  mind  us  to  be  constantly 
thinking  of  them  rather  than  of  his  work.  Known  they  should  be, 
but  they  must  not  constrain  the  teaching.  The  teacher  should 
cultivate  the  power  to  think  in  front  of  his  class,  and  to  seize  upon 
everything  which  niay  be  used  to  advantage ;  and  at  the  same 
time  keep  himself  sufficiently  free  to  be  able  to  adopt  any  change  for 
the  better  which  may  suggest  itself  during  the  teaching.  Often, 
when  the  mind  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  interest  of  the  actual 
work,  the  teacher  will  see  a  better  mode  of  developing  a  point,  or  of 
overcoming  a  difficulty,  than  the  one  which  occurred  to  him  during 
preparation.  To  secure  the  freedom  and  interest  necessary,  however, 
he  must  have  confidence ;  and  this  will  depend  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  the  fact  that  he  has  always  the  prepared  methods  to  fall 
back  upon.  The  teaching  will  often  rise  above  the  "  notes  "  ;  it  should 
never  fall  below  them. 

The  teacher  must  prepare  his  own  "  notes.'' — As  models,  to  show  on 
paper  how  the  work  of  preparing  a  lesson  may  be  carried  out,  "  notes  " 
by  others,  if  carefully  drawn  up,  may  be  made  of  much  use  ;  but  the 
teacher  is  warned,  as  he  values  any  vividness  and  reality  in  his 
teaching,  and  any  increase  in  his  power  of  dealing  with  a  lesson, 
that  such  ^^  notes"  must  not  be  used  to  teach  from.  If  his  work  is  to 
meet  successfully  the  special  needs  of  the  children  under  his  care, 
and  make  use  of  such  powers  as  he  possesses,  the  lesson  must  be  the 
outcome  of  his  own  thought. 

HLs  notes  upon  a  subject  may  be  inferior  in  the  abstract  to  those  drawn  np  by 
another  person,  bat  practically  to  him  they  are  of  much  greater  value ;  and  he  will 
find  his  own  sling  and  stone  far  more  serviceable  and  trustworthy  than  the  untried 
weapons,  even  of  most  elaborate  pattern  and  perfection  of  finiah,  supplied  by  otheni. 
The  graat  fault  of  tiM  vast  majority  of  io-caIl«d  "iiotM  of  lenou"  foond  in  books  is  that 
they  are  merely  summaries  of  facts,  arranged  in  a  way  suited  to  cramming  them 
for  an  examination,  but  not  so  presented  as  to  be  in  a  good  form  for  teaching.  Nor  are 
they,  even  from  this  i>oint  of  view,  usually  sufficiently  full,  as  sources  of  information, 
to  give  a  teacher  ignorant  of  a  subject  the  understanding  of  it  necessary  for  teaching 
purposes.  The  artificiality  of  treatment,  and  the  conventionality  both  of  arrangement 
and  headings,  which  are  so  lamentably  common  in  "notes"  drawn  up  by  young 
teachers  for  inspection,  seem  to  be  largely  traceable  to  this  source. 

In  considering  how  the  preparation  of  lessons  may  be  most 
usefully  made,  it  is  convenient  to  view  them  as  separable  into  the 
two  following  types  : — 
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(1)  liMgons  intended  to  impart  skill  in  doing  somethinff,  or  knowledge 
of  an  applied  kind. — In  these — as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, much  of  grammar  work,  etc. — the  method  is  the  important  thing^ 
and,  as  a  rule,  will  alone  need  consideration.  In  writing  out  the  notes, 
it  will  be  entered  on  the  paper  in  clearly  arranged  steps,  showing 
what  the  children  will  do  at  every  stage  of  the  work. 

(2)  LeBBons  In  which  knowledge  is  yiewed  as  infonnation  or  fiacts  to 
he  learned. — In  these  both  the  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter  and 
the  method  of  presenting  it  are  important.  They  will  be  entered  on 
the  notes  in  separate  columns,  and  will  run  side  by  side.  Of  this 
kind  are  object-lessons,  and  lessons  in  geography,  history,  science,  the 
information  part  of  grammar,  etc. 

It  ii  impossible  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule  that  all  lessons  in  a  certain 
sabject  should  be  prepared  accordiDg  to  one  or  other  of  the  types  Just  mentioned. 
The  teacher  must  use  his  common  sense  as  to  which  form  his  notes  should  take. 
Thus,  for  Instance,  the  description  of  the  teaching  of  an  arithmetical  rule  would  be 
entered  on  the  notes  as  method  only,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  enter  the  sums  used 
for  illustration  in  a  separate  column  as  tuhject-matUrt  for  the  remembrance  of  them  as 
facts  is  not  of  the  least  importance.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  notes  of  a  lesson  intended 
to  teach  the  meaning  of  a  group  of  arithmetical  terms  should  be  divided  into  matter 
and  method,  as  here  there  are  distinct  facts  to  be  fixed  in  the  mind. 

I.  Preparation  of  the  Subject-matter  of  a  Lesson.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  have  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  The  teacher 
needs  to  settle  definitely  the  limits  of  the  lesson  he  intends  to  give, 
and  to  put  the  information  in  the  best  form  for  the  children  to  learn. 
Proper  preparation  of  the  facts  involves  several  processes  which  it  will 
be  well  to  consider  separately.     These  are  : — 

(I)  Acquisition. — The  teacher  will  generally  know  a  certain 
number  of  facts  about  the  subject  he  intends  to  treat,  but  lying,  it 
may  be,  scattered  in  his  mind  in  a  broadcast  sort  of  way.  These  he 
will  need  to  collect  and  sift ;  and  then  to  supply  any  deflciencies  by 
reading,  by  observation,  or  in  whatever  way  may  be  necessary,  so  that 
his  subject  will  be  mastered  with  sufficient  thoroughness  for  him  to  go 
before  his  class  with  confidence.  He  must  possess  wider  knowledge 
than  Just  the  amount  to  be  given  to  the  children,  that  he  may  have 
something  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  of  difficulty,  and  be  able  to  see 
in  their  proper  relationship  and  relative  importance  the  points  which 
he  teaches.      He  has  to  analyse  his  facts,  and  to  look  all  round 
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them  till  he  knows  them  from  every  side,  and  in  any  guise  of 
words. 

Unperfeot  knowledge  in  the  teacher  and  wrong  learning  on  the 
part  of  tlie  children  generally  go  togrether.  He  who  has  not  mastered 
his  sabject  is  unable  to  take  advantage  of  many  points  that  turn  up 
in  the  teaching,  because  he  does  not  know  where  they  lead  to  ;  while 
the  explanations  given  are  almost  sure  to  be  defective,  and  wanting  in 
cleamess  even  as  far  as  they  go.  It  Is  impOBeihle  to  explain  properly 
what  one  \mt  half  nndentands  one's-self,  and  any  adequate  treatment 
of  the  &cts  so  as  to  afford  the  necessary  training  of  the  intelligence 
is  out  of  the  question. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  faUarM  in  totfhfaf  are  due  to  defective  knowing,  especially 
in  the  cane  of  yoong  teachers.  They  have  book  words  but  no  snfBcient  realisation  of 
the  corresponding  ideas;  they  rest  content  with  delusive  half-truths,  and  con- 
sequently are  obscure  in  their  statements  and  easily  upset  by  a  difficult  question. 

Not  unfrequently,  too,  they  are  very  ambitious,  and  choose  the  most  dlfflcnlt  sa^«cta. 
They  take  what  they  consider  the  necessary  facts  from  some  summary  in  a  book,  and 
£aa  to  fmUm  kow  m«eh  ikUl  and  kaovrledfe  art  required  to  liaadto  inch  sa^eeti  weU,  because 
they  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  really  understand  them.  In  such  cases  the 
Vffctug  Is  certain  to  be  riiaUow,  even  where  correct ;  and  it  will  often  be  marked  by 
such  inaccuracy  of  information,  fallacy  of  reasoning,  and  rashness  of  statement,  as  to 
make  it  worse  than  useless  to  the  children. 

(2)  Selection. — So  long  as  the  teacher  has  complete  control  over  his 
knowledge,  and  can  keep  it  in  the  background  till  wanted^  he  cannot 
know  too  much  about  his  subject.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
teach  everything,  about  even  the  simplest  topic,  in  a  single  lesson. 
Hence  the  teacher  is  at  once  confronted  by  the  consideration  of  the 
amonnt  of  information  to  be  given.  This  will  depend  upon  the 
following  oonditiona  :  the  time  at  his  disposal,  the  capacity  of  the 
chUdrenj  the  difficulty  or  strangeness  of  the  stibjecty  and  his  own 

To  settle  just  the  amount  of  matter  which  can  be  properly  treated  in  a  lesson  of 
fixed  length  requires  Judgment  and  experience :  but  it  is  a  matter  to  which  attention 
should  always  be  given.  The  dlflereaeo  between  eeeential  points  sad  merely  lUostratiTe 
asurlal  must  be  kept  In  mind.  It  is  a  mistake  to  overcrowd  a  lenen,  but  it  is  better  to 
Itave  too  much  Information  than  too  little. 

Having  settled  the  amount  of  information  which  should  be  taken, 
the  teacher  has  to  decide  which  facts  are  to  he  selected.  The  selection 
will  he  governed  by  several  considerations  : — 
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(rt)  The  aim  or  purpose  of  the  lesson,  which  will  guide  him  as  to 
the  suitability  and  importance  of  the  facts. 

(b)  The  particular  view  of  the  subject  tiiken,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  crossing  and  re-crossing  of  several  lines  of  thought  in  the  lesson^  and 
the  facts  may  be  cemented  into  a  coherent  and  compact  scheme^  in 
which  there  is  nothing  irrelevant  or  accidental,  and  in  which  nothing 
essential  is  omitted. 

(c)  The  range  of  the  lesson,  which  should  be  sufficiently  narrow  to 
leave  the  outlines  disti7icty  and  to  prevent  the  necessity  for  bridging 
over  spaces  between  widely  separated  facts. 

(d)  The  difficulty  of  the  individual  ix)ints,  so  that  nothing  may  be 
taken  hopelessly  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  children. 

In  attempting  to  make  a  lesson  simple,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
leave  out  essential  parts  of  the  subject-matter.  Difficulties  are  not 
conquered  by  omitting  them.  There  must  be  a  skeleton  of  hard  fact 
to  support  the  lesson,  but  at  the  same  time  the  latter  should  never  be 
a  mere  collection  of  dry  bones. 

To  one  group  of  childi*en  a  lesson  may  be  admirable,  which,  taught 
in  exactly  the  same  way  to  another  of  different  age  and  advancement, 
would  be  a  failure.  The  average  child  in  a  class  should  be  thought  of, 
though  some  harder  things  may  be  reserved  for  the  quicker  ones  and 
some  things  taken  sufficiently  simple  to  be  within  the  power  of  even 
the  dullest. 

A  point  may  be  connected  with  the  subject,  may  be  simple  enough,  and  worth 
knowing ;  but,  if  it  does  not  find  a  definite  place  in  the  scheme  of  the  lesson,  it 
should  be  sunk  until  some  future  occasion.  Tlie  "  Art  of  iMTlag  oat "  Is  a  Tery  vaoftal 
one  to  the  toacher. 

Bomo  good  loMOBS  do  not  traTol  beyond  matters  with  which  the  children  hare  some  prevtoos 
acqvalataaee,  but  which  they  know  for  the  most  part  in  a  hazy,  partial,  and  disconnected 
way.  The  work  here  is  to  explain,  illustrate,  arrange,  and  formulate  the  information 
so  that  it  may  serve  the  purposes  of  training,  and  become  real  and  useful  knowledge. 
A  clever  teacher  will  make  the  most  eommeaplaee  snhjMt  Interestlnc;  in  fact,  when 
treated  in  a  fresh  and  original  way,  such  subjects  are  often  the  most  interesting  to 
children. 

In  selecting  the  facts  for  teaching,  the  teacher  should  not  think 
only  of  the  lesson  in  hand  ;  but,  especially  when  some  scientillc 
principle  is  involved,  should  have  in  mind  the  possibilities  of  its  ftiture 
development  in  other  directions.  He  should  treat  the  facts  in  such  a 
way  that  they  may  be  suggestive,  may  have  hook-attachments,  as  it 
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were,  to  which  other  ideas  may  be  linked  and  by  means  of  which  it 
may  be  possible  to  extend  the  principle  taught  into  a  chain  of  lessons. 
The  importance  of  this  will  be  illustrated  further  on. 

(3)  Arranc^ement  and  connection. — Of  course  the  an-angement  of 
the  information  will  be  more  or  less  controlled  by  the  method  adopted 
in  teaching  it ;  but  the  method  must  not  be  imposed  upon  the  lesson 
without  considering  carefully  in  what  order  the  facts  can  be  most 
readily  and  surely  learned  by  the  children.  Practically  the  two 
things  work  together.  The  order  adopted  should  be  the  most  natural 
one  which  the  circumstances  of  the  teaching  allow,  so  that  each 
fact  may  have  its  nearest  relatives  for  neighbours,  and  there  may  be 
a  gradual  passage  from  the  familiar  to  the  unfamiliar.  The  lesson 
must  be  so  developed  that  every  fact  has  a  proper  place  ;  that  there 
is  a  graduation  in  difficulty,  and  the  whole  has  a  clear  meaning,  as 
well  as  the  items  of  which  it  is  made  up.  The  arrangement  will,  as 
far  as  possible,  bring  out  the  true  subordination  of  the  ideas  ;  there 
will  be  no  breaks  in  the  sequence  of  the  facts,  and  they  will  be  firmly 
connected  like  atoms  in  chemical  combination,  not  merely  placed 
side  by  side  like  the  particles  in  a  mechanical  mixture.  The  first  rela- 
tionship is  a  natural  one,  the  second  merely  artificial.  "  We  merely 
reverse  the  ignorance  of  savages,"  says  Richter,  "who  sowed  gun- 
powder instead  of  making  it,  when  we  attempt  to  compound  what 
can  only  be  developed." 

The  ynlnd  of  clMdiying  Um  Mmm  ahd  of  logical  development  in  a  lesson  is  very  great ; 
but  it  is  somewhat  apt  to  be  forgotten  in  teaching.  In  many  lessons,  as  taught,  the 
Ucta  hare  no  settled  places ;  and  there  is  often  such  an  absence  of  structure  that 
the  teacher  might  almost  as  well  have  begun  with  one  section  of  the  lesson  as  with 
another.  Fact  is  simply  added  to  fact.  There  is  a  sequence  in  time,  but  no  sequence 
in  thought,  and  no  completeness. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which  the  teacher  usually  experi- 
ences in  arranging  his  lesson  is  where  and  how  to  begin.  He  must 
not  go  too  far  bacl^,  otherwise  time  which  should  be  given  to  the 
lesson  will  be  taken  up  with  introductory  matter.  The  initial  steps 
are  important ;  the  infonnation  given  must  take  its  proper  place  in 
the  child's  mind,  and  there  must  be  firm  ground  to  start  firom. 
It  very  rarely  happens,  however,  but  that  the  pupil  has  some 
previous  knowledge  to  which  the  new  ideas  may  be  attached,  or 
which  at  least  may  be  made  to  form  stepping-stones  from  the  old  to 
the  new.     A  teacher  who  knows  his  children  will  generally  be  able 
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to  judge  pretty  readily  what  ideas  they  are  likely  to  possess  which 
he  can  make  use  of.  A  little  preliminary  questioninfi:,  when  he 
comes  to  the  teaching,  will  bring  these  to  light,  freshen  them  up, 
and  put  the  pupils  into  the  right  groove  for  proceeding.  The  ilrst 
steps  should  t)o  easy  ones  for  them  to  take.  The  lesson,  once  started, 
will  follow  the  lines  already  laid  down,  each  succeeding  part  growing 
out  of  tliat  which  has  gone  before  and  the  line  of  thought  which  runs 
through  the  work  remaining  unbroken. 

(4)  Grouping. — Having  selected  and  arranged  his  facts  in  order, 
the  teacher  has  lastly  to  group  them  into  suitable  divisions  for  teach- 
ing. It  would  not  be  wise  as  a  matter  of  method,  even  if  children 
could  stand  the  strain  on  their  attention,  to  continue  the  presentation 
of  facts  throughout  the  lesson  without  a  pause.  The  breaks  at  the 
end  of  divisions  are  a  change,  and  consequently  restful,  but  they  also 
serve  other  important  purposes.  They  aflford  the  teacher  useful 
opportunities  for  testing  the  success  of  his  work,  and  teaching  over 
again  any  point  shown  not  to  have  been  properly  understood;  of 
bringing  up  the  laggards,  so  that  they  may  not  be  hopelessly  left 
behind  ;  of  impressing  important  points,  by  recapitulatory  question- 
ing ;  and  of  summing  up  the  teaching  in  a  compact  epitome,  which 
should  contain  the  key  facts,  and  be  entered  on  the  notes  as  black- 
board heads.  The  number  of  divisions  should  not  be  so  great  as  to 
unduly  break  up  the  teaching,  nor  so  small  as  to  afford  insufficient 
opportunities  for  recapitulation.  So  far  as  the  subject-matter  will 
allow,  the  groups  should  be  fairly  balanced  as  to  length,  and  should 
end  at  convenient  points,  so  as  to  be  as  natural  as  possible. 

In  euteriug  the  matter  upon  the  notes  it  is  well  to  put  it  in  analytieal  fom,  so  that 
the  sequence  of  the  points  may  be  readily  made  out.  The  &cts  should  be  stated 
briefly,  so  as  to  suggest  rather  than  include  the  details,  but  given  at  sufficient  length 
to  show  exactly  what  points  are  to  be  dealt  with.  Each  division  should  have  a  short 
daseriptlve  heading.  Such  headings  are  of  assistance  to  the  mind  in  retaining  the  order 
of  the  groups,  and  act  as  stga-posu  to  any  one  who  has  to  look  over  the  notes. 

II.  Preparation  of  the  Method  of  the  Lesson. — Having  pre- 
pared the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson,  the  next  thing  is  to  think  out 
the  best  way  of  presenting  it  to  the  children,  that  it  may  be  fully 
understood,  and  all  important  things  fixed  in  the  memory,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  is  so  handled  as  to  be  educative.  Here  it  will 
be  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  various  points  in  method  which  have 
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already  been  treated  from  the  general  standpoint,  and  need  not  be 
repeated. 

The  mode  of  treatment  should  be  as  freah  and  ylvld  as  possible,  but 
at  the  same  time  simple  and  direct.  The  teacher  will  not  seek  to 
invent  some  grand  scheme,  which  will  look  well  on  paper,  but  will  try 
to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  at  once,  with  as  little  elaboration  of 
accessories  as  will  secure  the  result  aimed  at.  Novelty  of  method  is 
desirable  in  itself;  and  the  increased  power  of  handling  a  subject, 
which  comes  from  trying  as  many  effective  ways  of  work  as  possible,  is 
a  gain  both  to  teacher  and  taught  The  limits,  however,  of  what  is 
practically  useful  must  not  be  overstepped. 

In  order  effectively  to  prepare  his  method,  the  teacher  should 
rehearse  the  lesson  in  his  own  mind,  and  think  exactly  as  though  his 
class  were  before  him.  This  will  lead  him  to  consider  how  the  facts 
are  likely  to  strike  the  children,  and  how  they  may  be  most  success- 
fully treated.  If  a  point  is  one  which  the  children  are  to  discover 
or  reason  out  for  themselves,  special  care  should  be  given  to  the  pre- 
paration, and  a  line  of  questioning  (not  a  list  of  questions)  devised 
wh»eby  it  may  be  reached.  To  carry  preparation  into  such  minute 
matters  as  settling  what  questions  are  to  be  asked  is  a  waste  of  time, 
and  to  adhere  to  such  questions  is  a  pretty  sure  way  of  rendering  the 
lesson  artificial.  In  ordinary  cases  the  actual  questions  should  be  left 
to  the  needs  of  the  moment,  so  that  each  may  grow  naturally  out  of 
the  preceding  answers  ;  and,  even  when  some  difficult  point  is  to  be 
reached  by  questioning,  the  most  that  can  be  usefully  done  is  to  think 
over  a  posBxble  series  of  questions  which  follow  the  line  it  is  intended 
to  take.  For  a  teacher,  especially  an  inexperienced  one,  to  have  such 
a  series  in  his  mind  as  suggestions  may  be  of  great  assistance,  and  will 
often  prevent  him  from  wandering.  The  questions  themselves  how- 
ever are  pretty  sure  to  be  greatly  modified,  and  may  be  quite  changed, 
when  the  point  comes  to  be  taught  Where  a  fact  needs  lllastratlon, 
the  best  which  the  teacher  can  think  of  should  be  provided ;  where 
lecture  is  the  means  to  be  employed,  attention  should  be  directed  to 
attractive  statement,  and  the  easiest  and  readiest  way  of  making  the 
children  grasp  any  explanation  given.  In  fact  some  means  which  may 
be  used  for  securing  the  necessary  learning,  should  be  definitely 
settled,  so  that  when  the  teacher  comes  to  his  work  he  may  hwv) 
exactly  wh<it  to  do  at  every  stage. 
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The  preparation  should  not  be  oyerdone.  The  main  thing  from  the 
practical  side  is  to  discover  what  difficulties  are  likely  to  arise,  and 
to  be  ready  with  a  plan  for  overcoming  them.  To  do  this  the  ground 
has  to  be  carefully  surveyed,  obstructions  removed,  and  bridges 
built ;  so  that  such  assistance  may  be  given  as  will  best  serve  the 
interests  of  the  pupils,  encourage  them  to  effort,  and  at  the  same 
time  leave  them  free  to  perfonn  their  share  of  the  work  in  their  own 
way.  Not  unfrequently  when  a  teacher,  in  preparing  a  lesson,  comes 
to  a  difficulty,  instead  of  bracing  himself  to  overcome  it,  he  shirks  the 
necessary  thought,  and  satisfies  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  some 
solution  or  other  will  occur  to  him  when  the  time  comes  for  facing  it 
practically.  It  may  do  so,  but  it  is  a  very  unsafe  and  unsatisfactory 
way  of  proceeding.  If  a  difficulty  cannot  be  solved  when  the  whole 
mind  may  be  bent  upon  it,  and  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  take  in  all 
its  bearings,  it  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  successfully  met  when  attention 
is  required  in  many  directions,  and  the  difficulties  of  thinking  are 
very  greatly  increased.  Happy  Inspirations  do  come,  and  are  by  all 
means  to  be  made  use  of ;  but  they  should  not  be  tnisted  to,  and  the 
teacher  should  have  a  plan  in  reserve  in  case  no  better  plan  offers. 

Tlie  method  notes  will  be  entered  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  paper,  and  will 
indicate  the  plan  to  be  followed  with  sufficient  fulness  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
main  line  of  the  teaching ;  but  the  teacher  will  not  on  paper  go  through  the  work  in 
detail ;  that  is  the  business  of  tlie  lesson.  Teaching  and  preparation  are  not  the  same 
thing,  though  closely  allied.  In  some  lessons  the  matter  will  need  most  attention  ;  in 
some  the  method,  and  this  can  be  easily  arranged  for  on  the  not«s  by  having  the 
columns  of  different  width  to  suit  tJie  case. 

When  the  teacher  has  worked  out  a  division,  he  will  recapitulate,  and  sum  up  the 
teaching  in  a  neat  and  expressive  nunmary  or  l»lack-board  h*ad.  This  may  be  written 
on  the  i)aper  under  both  columns,  and  will  serve  to  further  mark  the  limits  of  that 
section  of  the  teaching. 

In  the  above  instructions,  so  fnr  as  entering  his  lesson  on  paper  is  concerned.  It  has 
been  assumed  that  his  notes  are  for  inspection.  For  private  use.  while  the  prepara- 
tion should  be  in  essentials  the  same,  a  short  eondonsed  ontllno  will  be  sufficient ;  only 
so  much  being  put  down  as  will  serve  to  show  the  order  of  the  facts  and  the  method 
adopted  for  unfolding  them  to  the  children. 

The  mere  mechanical  process  of  writing  down- some  information 
from  a  book,  and  making  a  few  notes  on  the  method — and  many 
notes  of  lessons  are  nothing  more — is  practically  a  waste  of  time. 
The  thoughtful  adaptation  of  the  work  to  the  needs  of  the  children 
and  to  the  teacher's  own  powers  is  much  harder  to  secure.     The  one 
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thing  it  is  difficult  to  get  young  teachers  to  do  is  to  forecast  and  think ; 
and  without  this  the  rest  is  mere  lifeless  formality. 

The  work  of  preparation  has  been  fully  described  in  order  that  its 
nature  may  be  understood ;  but  the  teacher  is  again  cautioned  that 
he  must  not  let  it  so  dominate  his  teaching  as  to  make  it  stiff  and 
stilted.  It  is  a  means,  a  help,  and  useful  sa  far  as  it  secures  what  is 
best  for  the  children,  but  no  further.  As  previously  indicated,  the 
notes  upon  the  way  in  which  the  lesson  is  to  be  taught  should  be  a 
series  of  useful  suggestions,  to  be  employed  where  nothing  better 
occurs  to  the  teacher  when  he  actually  comes  to  present  his  points, 
and  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  rigidly  fixed  instructions  to  be 
followed  in  all  circumstance.  The  method  must  be  elastic  enough 
to  leave  the  teacher  entire  freedom  of  action,  and  so  to  allow  of  that 
ease  and  variety  and  play  of  thought  which  are  so  essential  to  good 
teaching.  To  follow  with  scrupulous  exactness  all  the  details  of  a 
prepared  scheme — to  teach  solely  from  memory — is  to  take  all  the 
life  and  stimulus  out  of  the  teaching. 

Specimens  of  ftill  notes  of  lessons  are  given  at  the  end  of  the 
present  chapter,  and  others  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the 
discussion  of  the  methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects  of  school- 
instruction. 

Where  notes  have  not  to  be  shown  for  inspection,  the  written  pre- 
paration of  a  lesson  may  be  carried  out  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
when  such  is  the  case,  as  all  that  will  then  be  necessary  is  for  the 
teacher  to  think  carefully  over  his  work  in  the  manner  described 
above,  and,  so  far  as  writing  is  concerned,  to  map  out  briefly  in  an 
informal  way  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  fix  it  in  his  own 
mind.  The  digest  or  "  outlines"  of  the  work  so  prepared  will  bo 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  subject-matter,  and  will  show  at  a  glance 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  ideas,  and  suggest  the  line  of  develop- 
ment to  be  followed.  As  regards  method,  only  hints  of  a  general 
nature  need  be  incorporated,  and  even  these  are  better  omitted 
unless  distinctly  helpful  Any  essential  points,  however— as  striking 
illustrations,  a  particularly  happy  mode  of  overcoming  a  difficulty,  or 
a  valuable  original  device — should  be  not^d,  but  these  need  not  be 
stated  in  a  separate  column. 

n*  "notM"  or  "ovtUaM"    of  all  tho  more  ImporU&t  Immbi  1m  prtpftr«a  ihoiild  bo 
lij  tho  toMhor,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  reproduce  them  at  any  fUtnre 
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time  without  again  going  over  the  ftill  laboor  of  preparation.  Snch  slight  modifica- 
tions as  are  necessitated  by  any  alteration  of  circumstances  may  easily  be  made. 
These  records  must  not  be  so  fall  as  to  make  tiM  work  burdensome,  or  they  are  sure 
to  be  abandoned.  They  should  show  the  line  of  thought  taken  in  a  lesson,  but 
details  should  be  omitted,  and  the  statement  should  be  the  briefest  that  will  enable 
the  teacher  to  recover  what  he  wants.  Such  outlines  will  also  be  a  useful  assistance 
in  reviewing  a  course  of  lessons,  the  importance  of  which  has  been  already  pointed 
out. 

The  following  rough  sketches  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
"  outlines"  of  lessons  that  have  been  prepared,  which  it  is  suggested 
should  be  entered  in  the  teacher's  note-book. 


A  ^VLL— standard  2. 

1  Show  hand-bell— sound— what  is  bell  doing  that  it  was  not  doing  before  ?  Prove 
that  it  is  moving  by  touching  with  strip  of  paper  or  suspended  pith  ball  (see), 
then  with  a  metal  point  (hear). 

2.  Nature  of  the  movement— trembling— rim  moves  very  quickly  in  and  out— said 

to  vibrcUt  (teach  the  word). 

3.  Bell  will  not  sound  if  hand  be  laid  upon  It— why?    Show  that  nothing  must 

touch  the  bell  while  sounding. 

4.  Of  what  made?  Question  from  children  that  it  must  be  made  of  spme  substance 

that  will  vibrate  readily.     Why  not  of  wood?  of  leadf     Would  glass  do? 
It  would  vibrate,  but  easily  broken. 

5.  Would  steel  do?    Strike  short  suspended  steel  bar.    Why  not  use  steel?    Not 

so  good— more  trouble  to  make— hence  cost  more  money. 

6.  Why  bell-metal  used?    Vibrates  readily  and  so  gives  good  sound— easily  cast. 

7.  Clapper— how  hung?     Must  get  out  of  way  of  vibrating  rim  after  the  blow- 

why? 

8.  Where  is  bell  held  when  sounded?    Where  does  bell  vibrate  least?    Test  by 

touching  with  hard  point  or  suspended  pith  ball.    Question  from  children 
where  the  handle  should  be  placed. 


THB  ZAQLE—Standanl  3. 

1.  Describe  mode  of  life  of  large  bird  of  prey,  emphasising  the  necessity  for 

seeking,  .seizing,  carrying,  and  tearing  the  animals  upon  which  it  feeds. 
From  this  work  out  the  structural  characteristics  of  such  a  birdi  making 
constant  use  of  blackboard. 

2.  Bird  must  be  able  to  see  its  prey  from  a  long  distance— hence  itroag  sight. 

3.  Must  have  the  power  to  seize  and  hold  its  prey  readily^hence  iharp  hooked 

elaws  and  groat  power  of  grip. 

4.  Often  has  to  go  long  distances  to  seek  prey,  and  when  found  lias  to  carry  it 

away— hence  long  and  poworfU  wlaga. 
6.  Describe  method  of  tearing  its  food— hence  beak  of  pecnlisr  hookod  shape  and 
stroaf  neck  and  lofs. 
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CBBBot  caaalr  Iw  got 


cUldRm  Uttt  it  poBMSBM  aU  tke 
asd  llTM  in  iBMCcMiU* 


1.  T<9  ahovn— trx  to  bftlaBce  a 

2.  Soppose  when  just  aboot  to  &U  a  side  poll  gim  to  it— tli^n  before  it  cu  tM 

in  nev  diicctkm  anotiwr  nde  poll  is  giren,  and  so  on.     Elfect  of  polls 
pioperiy  tinnd  and  proportSoned. 

3.  Spin  top— qoestioB  as  to  vfa  j  it  does  not  MI — &IUng  prerented  by  turning. 

4.  Natnre  of  top's  motioB— oratzal  line  or  axis  of  least  Moticn— «11  pazts  exce|4 

this  move  out  of  their  place,  bat  retom  periodically  to  same  position. 
5u  Different  speeds  of  dUferent  parts  of  sorflice  (mark  Tarioos  paints  trith  chalk>— 

quickest  moremcBt  &rthest  from  axis. 
d.  How  si^ntqg  vooM  be  retarded  by  applying  anything  to  moving  sarfince — 

qoestioB  as  to  where  greatest  amoont  of  robbing  or  friction  wooM  take  place 

for  each  ton  of  top.    Ai^Iy  pcMnt  of  pin  to  spinning  top  at  rarious  iH>ints, 

and  note  eflfects. 

7.  Why  top  stops  qtinning— <a)  friction  of  the  air,  (b)  friction  of  the  spike, 

8.  Why  top  "wabbles"  more  and  more  before  frilling*— tendency  to  ftdl  gradoally 

oTereoming  poll  from  spinning. 

9.  The  hesTier  the  top  for  the  same  aise  the  longer  it  will  spin.    Why! 
IOl  Conditions  of  good  spinning. 

(a)  Begolar  winding  of  string  so  as  to  mn  off  easily  without  tangling. 

(b)  Soffldent  and  steady  pull  of  string. 

(<*)  RnbUng  snrfkce  of  spike  as  small  as  possible. 

(U)  Hard  surface  to  spin  on,  so  that  spike  cannot  bore  into  surface  and 

incicase  friction. 
(«)  Sufficient  weight  to  overeome  friction  of  the  air. 

tW  A  lesson  such  as  the  above  may  be  made  of  much  8er\-icc  as  Introductory  to 
lessons  on  the  "motions  of  the  earth,"  "twilight,"  "  the  varying  rates  of  movement 
of  different  parts  of  the  earth,"  "  cyclones,  "  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,**  etc., 
though  of  course  it  is  not  suggested  that  all  these  lessons  shoultl  be  taught  to 
Standard  IV. 

Beference  has  been  made  to  the  importanoe  of  oonneotiiiff  leaaoiui 
In  aeriea,  especially  where  some  scientific  principle  is  involved.  Not 
only  are  lessons  thus  taught  more  likely  to  be  remembered  from  the 
fact  that  each  to  a  certain  extent  reviews  previous  work  and  im- 
presses the  principle  or  essential  points  which  have  been  taught,  but 
farther,  more  ground  can  be  coveretl  in  a  given  time,  inasmuch  as 
the  teacher  can  at  once  start  from  what  he  knows  the  children  to 
have  learned,  and  hence  does  not  need  to  take  up  time  with  other- 
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wise  necessary  preliminary  work.  The  plan  has  also  the  great 
advantage  of  giving  the  children  a  connected  body  of  knowledge 
instead  of  a  collection  of  fragments.  Each  teacher  should  thus 
arrange  his  lessons  in  connected  series  for  himself,  so  as  to  suit  his 
own  circumstances,  his  knowledge,  and  the  needs  of  the  children. 
The  following  will  sufficiently  illustrate  what  is  meant  by  a  series  of 
related  lessons : — 


a) 


1.  Physical  properties  of  water. 

2.  Why  water  seeks  its  own  level. 

3.  What   becomes    of    a   shower   of 

rain. 

4.  Springs. 

5.  Arte.sian  wells. 

6.  Sea  waves. 

7.  Solid,  liquid,  and  gaseons  states  of 

water. 


8.  The  changes  that  take  place  firom 

ice  to  steam. 

9.  Convection. 

10.  Clouds  and  rain. 

11.  Hist  and  fog. 

12.  Snow  and  hail. 

13.  Snow-fields  and  avalanches. 

14.  Glaciers. 

15.  Icebergs. 


(tt) 


1.  The  pressnre  of  liqoida. 

2.  A  fountain. 

3.  The  pressure  of  air. 

4.  The  sucker. 

5.  The  pump. 

6.  The  diving-bell. 

7.  The  air-pump. 

8.  The  water-barometer. 


9.  The  mercury-barometer. 

10.  The  use  of  the  barometer  in  fore- 

telling the  weather. 

11.  The  aneroid  barometer. 

12.  Variations  in  air  pressure  as  we 

ascend  above  the  sea-leveL 
IS.  The    use    of  the    barometer  for 
measuring  heights. 


1.  The  pump. 

2.  The  syringe. 

S.  The  force-pump. 
4.  The  flre-englne. 


(in.) 


5.  The  hydraulic  "jack." 

6.  The  Bramah  press. 

7.  The  cause  of  motion  in  the  8t«am- 

engine. 


(IV.) 


1.  Why  a  kite  flies. 

2.  The  windmill. 

S.  Cause  of  movement  in  a  sailing 
vesseL 


4.  ElTects  of  "high  "winds 

5.  Whirlwinds. 

6.  How  a  bird  flies. 
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L  GnTitatiOB. 

S.  Tkefdl  of  bodies  to  the  cuth. 

r  Ve«kt. 

4.  TkepeDdalBB. 


(▼0 


&  TWmotkHisoftlMFUMls. 


▼L^ 


1.  Nature  of  light 

2.  Shadows. 

3.  A  looking-^ass 

4.  Why  a  stick  appvan»  beat  iu  tbc 

water. 

5.  Alens. 


<w  The  telesoopa. 
7.  Prismatic  disiieraioiK 
S.  A  cbrwuat  inwi 
i».  The  spectroscope 
la  What  the  sunlight  tells  u& 
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(Specimen  of  Notes  of  a  Lesson  drawn  up  for  inspection,) 

Notes  of  a  Lesson  on 

STRAIGHT     SHOTS. 

Time  45  m. 


Matter. 


Stand,  VIL 

Method. 


I.  Effects  of  spin  upon  a  moving  balL 

1.  When  the  hand  partially  immersed 
in  water  is  moved  rapidly  forward  the 
water  rises  in  a  heap  in  front  and  a 
hollow  space  is  left  behind. 

2.  Hand  twisted  rapidly  to  right  or 
left  during  forward  movement — water 
on  one  side  carried  towards  heap  or 
place  of  greatest  press\ire — water  on 
other  side  moves  backwards  towards 
hollow  or  place  of  least  pressure. 

3.  So  with  a  spinning-ball  driven 
through  water,  if  front  of  ball  spins  to 
right  increcbsed  pressure  is  on  left  and 
decreased  pressure  on  right. 

4.  This  difference  of  pressure  causes 
ball  to  be  deflected  to  that  side  to- 
wards which  the  front  of  the  ball  spins. 

5.  Similar  effects  produced  with 
spinning  ball  or  round  bullet  moving 


Have  a  large  vessel  of  water 
in  front  of  class  so  that  every 
child  can  see.  Move  the  hand 
several  times  in  way  described. 
Direct  children's  observation, 
and  question  them  as  to  what 
they  see. 

Twist  the  hand  while  moving 
it  forward,  and  again  make  chil- 
dren note  effects.  Illustrate 
further  by  twist  given  to  cricket 
ball  and  its  effects. 

Explain  how  air  exerts  pres- 
sure upon  a  bullet  which  is 
moving  rapidly  forward  and 
spinning  to  right  or  left  at  the 
same  time. 

Draw  various  diagrams  on 
B.  Bd.  illustrating  direction  of 
pressures,  etc.,  under  different 
circumstances. 

Recapitulate  so  as  to  bring 
out   clearly  the   principle   in- 


rapidly   through    air — distribution    of 

pressures— ball  turns  in  a  curve  to  that  '  solved,  and  sum  up  the  teach 

side  towards  which  the  spinning  carries    '!^  ^''\^'  ?' "^;/^^^*i*'?".! 
.,     «  1  1   ir  r         o  Jqj.  entry  mto   "Note  books  ' 

the  forward  half.  ^.^^^  ^^.^^  ^^  advanced  a  class 

should  be  provided. 

B.  B.  Hd.  or  Summary. — If  a  spinning  ball  he  moving  swiftly  through 
air  its  course  vnJl  bend  to  that  side  towards  which  the  hall  spins. 

It  How  spin  la  commniiloated  to  a  round  bullet,  and  Its  effects. 


1.  Effect  produced  by  rolling  a  ball 
down  a  straight  groove  and  allowing  it 
to  touch  only  one  side — spins  to  right 
or  left  according  to  the  side  it  touches. 

2.  Case  of  gim-barrel — impossibility 
of  making  spherical  bullet  fit  perfectly 
all  round — "windage" — how  bullet  is 


Show  experiments  with  a  glass 
marble  in  a  groove  of  semi- 
circular section— question  re- 
sults from  the  children. 

Draw  diagrams  on  B.  Bd.  to 
shew  how  bullet  from  a  gun 
would  wander  from  the  straight 
path,  and  how  it  was  possible 
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made  to  spin  by  gases  from  exploded 
powder  in  escaping  forcing  it  against  one 
side  of  the  barrel  or  the  other — wander- 
ing of  the  bullet  according  to  the  spin. 

3.  Robins's  experiments  in  making 
a  gun,  very  slightly  bent  near  the 
muzzle,  shoot  round  a  corner.  Bullet 
wandered  in  opposite  direction  to  that 
in  which  barrel  was  bent. 

4.  Uncertainty  and  inaccuracy  of 
smooth-bore  guns  with  round  bullets 


for  Robins's  bullet  to  go  round 
a  comer.  Question  from  the 
children  that  the  bending  com- 
pelled the  ball  to  touch  a  par- 
ticular side,  and  hence  to  spin 
in  a  certain  direction. 

Note  that  in  every  case  illus- 
trated the  bullet  moved  to  that 
side  towards  which  it  was  made 
to  spin. 

Question  as  to  importance  of 
stopping  this  spinning  if  a  gun 
is  to  shoot  straight. 

Recapitulate  and  sum  up. 


owing  to  the  spinning  set  up. 

B.  R  Hd.  or  Bumnary. — A  round  bullet  shot  from  a  gun  is  almost 
certain  to  spiuy  and  consequently  wHl  wander  more  or  less  from 
the  mark  it  is  intended  to  hit, 

UL  Early  attempts  to  stop  the  aplnning  of  the  bullet 


1.  Importance  of  having  the  bullet 
as  accurately  spherical  as  possible, 
and  of  just  the  size  to  fit  the  barrel. 
No  complete  remedy  to  be  found  in 
this  direction. 

2.  An  early  plan  tried  by  the  French 
was  to  cast  the  head  of  a  wire  tack  in 
the  bullet,  so  that  the  projecting  wire 
(about  an  inch  long),  prevented  the 
bullet  from  turning  round  in  the 
barrel,  and  helped  to  keep  it  straight 
after  leaving. 

3.  A  bullet  made  in  this  way,  and  as 
perfectly  round  as  possible,  gave  four 
times  the  accuracy  of  an  ordinary  ball. 

4.  The  defects  were  : — 
(a)  Much  increased  wear  and  tear 

of  barrel. 
(6)  Waste  of  explosive  force  not 

stopped, 
(c)  More    or    less    spinning    was 

often  set  up  after  the  ball 

had  left  the  barrel. 

B.  B.  Hd.  or  Bnnunary. — A  French  plan  for  slopping  the  spinning, 
which  led  to  much  improved  results  in  shooting,  was  to  cast  a 
wire  tack  into  the  bullet. 


Question  children  as  to  the 
gain  from  having  the  bullet  (1) 
properly  shaped,  (2)  to  fit  accur- 
ately. Note  and  explain  the 
imperfection  of  these  remedies. 

Show  bullet  with  a  wire  nail 
cast  in  it,  or  illustrate  on  B.  Bd. 
and  get  children  to  state  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  form. 

Explain  how  the  wire  acting 
as  a  tail  would  help  to  keep  the 
bullet  straight. 

Question  as  to  how  the  tack 
would  injure  the  barrel,  and 
bring  out  clearly  in  what  direc- 
tions improvements  were  neces- 
sary. 

Examine  upon  the  facts  of 
the  division,  and  lead  up  to  the 
following  summary. 
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IV.  IntroduoUon  of  cylindrical  bullets,  and  of  the  "  rifling  "  of  the  bairel. 


1.  Three  things  to  be  prevented  : — 
(a)  Spinning  being  set  up  in  the 

barrel. 
(6)  Loss  of  force  through  escape 

of  exploded  powder. 
(c)  Spinningafber  leaving  the  banel. 

2.  To  prevent  spinning  being  set 
up  by  the  action  of  the  barrel,  cylin- 
drical bullets  with  conical  or  rounded 
ends  were  introduced. 

3.  To  stop  the  escape  of  the  explo<led 
powder,  and  consequent  loss  of  force, 
the  bullets  were  made  hollow  at  the 
back  with  a  small  plug  to  close  the 
mouth  of  the  opening.  When  the 
powder  exploded,  the  pressure  on  the 
plug  caused  the  back  of  the  bullet  to 
open,  and  so  fit  the  barrel  exactly. 
There  was  the  further  advantage  that  the 
front  half  of  the  bullet  was  the  heavier. 

4.  To  stop  the  spinning  to  right  or 
left  after  leaving  the  guriy  spiral 
groovcij  called  "  rifling "  were  cut 
in  the  barrel,  so  as  to  make  the  bullet 
rotate  round  an  axis  coincident  with 
the  line  of  flight — that  is,  to  give  it  a 
"  boring  "  or  "  corkscrew-like  "  motion. 

5.  When  the  powder  exploded,  the 
soft  rim  of  lead  round  the  hollow  of 
the  bullet  was  driven  into  the  grooves 
or  "rifling,"  and  this  compelled  the 
ball  to  follow  their  course. 

Bw  B.  Hd.  or  Bnmmary. — Tlie  spinning  from  rolling  of  the  bullet  in  the 
barrel  was  stopped  by  lengthejiing  the  bullet  into  a  cylinder  with 
d  rounded  end  in  fronU 

The  waste  of  powder  force  was  done  away  ivith  by  having  a  hollow 
with  a  plug  at  the  ba^k  of  the  build. 

The  spinning  to  right  or  left  after  leaving  the  munle  %oas  almost 
entirely  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  " rifling"  which  com- 
pelled the  bullet  to  rotate  rourid  its  longer  axis. 


Obtain  from  the  claAS  a  state- 
ment of  each  of  the  things  to 
be  remedied,  and  question  upon 
them  until  they  are  perfectly 
clear  and  the  answers  can  be 
given  readily. 

Try  then,  by  directing  the 
attention  of  the  children  to  one 
point  at  a  time,  and  giving  a 
hint  here  and  there,  to  get  them 
to  suggest  any  means  of  remedy- 
ing the  defects. 

Show  cylindrical  bullet  and 
allow  children  to  examine  it. 
Remove  plug  and  explain  its 
action  by  diagram  on  B.  fid. 
Allow  children  to  look  down  a 
rifled  barrel — note  grooves,  the 
twist  given  to  them,  etc. — 
number  of.grooves  different  in 
different  coses. 

.  Explain  the  screw  motion  of 
the  bullet,  showing  by  diagram 
how  the  lead  would  be  driven 
into  the  grooves  of  the  barrel. 

Question  briskly  and  thor- 
oughly on  the  facts  of  the  divi- 
sion so  as  to  fix  them  clearly  in 
the  children's  minds,  and  then 
sum  up. 

Note. — The  lesson  will  close 
with  a  rapid  examination  upon 
the  whole  of  what  has  been 
taught. 


The  tnjectory,  elevation,  and  use  of  "nights  "  should  be  dealt  with  iu  another 
lesson,  which  might  be  called  "Long  Shots." 
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(Specimen  of  Notes  of  a  Lesson  drawn  up  for  inspection.) 


Notes  of  a  Lesson  on  the 

00MPARI80K  AND  OONTBAST  OF  THE 

AND  THE  BEETLR 

Time  45  m. 

Mattcb. 


BUTTEBFLT 

Stand,  IV. 
Method. 


L  Hie  Body. 

1.  Both  butterfly  and  beetle  are 
itaeds — so  called  because  body  is  cut 
into  or  clearly  divided.  Three  distinct 
parts — 

(a)  Head. 

(6)  Thorax  or  chest. 

(r)  Abdomen  or  belly. 

2.  Body  of  batterfly  long  and  slender 
— covered  with  soft  hairs  and  minute 
feathers,  making  a  kind  of  '*  down." 

3.  Body  of  1)eetle  broader  and  thicker 
—  often  short — covered'  with  hard 
homy  case  in  plates  like  armour. 


Prepare  specimens  of  several 
kinds  of  batterfiied  and  beetles 
on  slips  of  cork,  also  large  draw- 
ing of  a  '*  type"  of  both  insects. 
Show  butterfly,  direct  attention 
to  its  body,  and  question  from 
children  all  they  can  see  respect- 
ing this.  Mark  parts  distinctly, 
and  show  on  diagram.  Put  en- 
laiged  sketch  on  B.  Bd.  of  any 
part  of  body  children  fail  to 
make  out  clearly. 

Treat  the  beetle  in  a  similar 
way.  Then  put  beetle  and 
butterfly  alongside  each  other, 
and  question  first  as  to  the 
similar  parts  in  both,  and  after- 
wards as  to  the  points  of  differ- 
ence, adding  any  necessary  ex- 
plauatious.  Sum  up  by  recapi- 
tulatory examination,  and  get 
children  as  far  as  possible  to 
frame  statement  for  B.  Bd. 

B.  R  Hd. — The  body  of  an  insect  is  made  up  of  Heady  ThoraXj  and 
Abdomen.  The  butterfly's  body  is  long  and  slender ^  and  covered 
with  soft  down;  the  beetles  body  is  broader  and  shorter^  and 
covered  with  homy  plates. 


U  nie  Wlngi. 

1.  The  batterfly  has  four  true  wings. 
These  are : — 

(a)  Covered  with  "  down,"  gener- 
ally beautifully  coloured, 
veined,  opaque. 

(b)  Nearly  as  broad  as  long,  gener- 

ally     rounded,      sometimes 
angular. 


Show  butterfly,  and  use  dia- 
gram. Obtain  the  facts  from 
the  obsenration  of  the  children 
by  questioning.  Note  position 
of  wings,  and  that  both  sides  are 
coloured.  Show  specimen  set 
with  wings  closed. 

Show  beetle  with  wing-cases 
closed.      Draw  from  children's 
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(c)  Drawn  up  over  the  back  when 
not  in  use. 
2.  The  beetle  has  two  true  wings, 
and  two  wing-cases  (elytra). 
The  true  wings  are  : — 

(a)  Veined,  transparent  (like  gold- 

beater's skin),  often  slightly 
tinted  brown. 

(b)  Longer  than  they  are  broad, 

have  rounded  ends,  and  are 
never  angular. 

(c)  Neatly  folded  -up  out  of  sight 

under  the  wing-cases  when 
not  in  use. 
The  wing-cases  are  : — 

(a)  Hard,  horny,  opaque,  and  shin- 
ing ;  mostly  dark,  but  some- 
times brightly  coloured  (as  in 
"diamond"  and  "burying" 
beetles,  etc.). 

(6)  Kounded  at  hinder  margin, 
and  come  to  a  point  at  end 
of  line  of  junction. 

(<•)  Close-fitting  when  shut  down, 
thus  protecting  the  delicate 
wings  during  burrowing,  etc. 


experience  that  beetles  fly. 
Where  are  the  wings  ?  Open 
wing-cases  of  newly  caught 
specimen  with  penknife,  and 
spread  out  the  true  wings  (or 
show  specimen  with  wings  set 
out  as  in  flight).  Note  how 
tightly  wing-cases  fit,  and  the 
way  in  which  wings  are  folded 
beneath.  Show  large  paper 
model  of  wing  to  illustrate  man- 
ner of  folding.  Question  from 
the  children  all  they  can  see 
respecting,  first,  the  true  wings, 
then  the  wing-cases,  guiding  the 
attention  of  the  pupils  where 
necessary.  Show  several  speci- 
mens with  brightly  coloured 
wing-cases.  Lay  separated  wing 
and  wing-case  side  by  side  on 
the  page  of  a  book — print  seen 
through  the  one,  not  through 
the  other. 

Put  side  by  side  butterfly  and 
beetle  with  wings  spread,  and 
let  children  examine  them  again 
in  connection.  Elicit  points  of 
likeness  firat,  then  points  of 
difference.  Sum  up  so  as  to 
arrive  at  B.  B.  Hd. 


Bw  R  Hd. — The  butterfly  has  four  soft  bright-coloured  wings  ;  the  beetle 
has  two  thin  transparent  wings^  which,  except  in  flighty  are  folded 
closely  beneath  two  homy  shining  wing^ases. 


IIT.  The  Head  and  its  Appendages. 

1.  In  the  case  of  the  butterfly  : — 

(a)  The  head  is  small  and  round 

— varies  little  in  different 
species. 

(b)  The  jaws,  each  of  which  is 

lengthened  out  into  a  half- 
tube,  are  joined  to  form  a 
kind  of  trunk  by  means  of 
which  the  juices  of  flowers 
are  sucked. 

(c)  The  feelers  (or  antenna)  are 


Show  large  drawing  of  butter- 
fly's head  (or  sketch  on  B.  Bd.), 
and  compare  with  several 
mounted  specimens.  Place 
some  beetles  and  butterflies  to- 
gether, and  compare  the  shapes 
of  the  head,  emphasising  by 
sketch  on  B.  Bd.  any  special 
difference  noted. 

Explain,  with  help  of  diagram 

on  B.  Bd. ,  the  way  in  which  the 

jaws  of  the  butterfly  are  elon- 

ated.      Use    specimens    and 
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loDg  and  slender,  and  end  in 
knobs. 

(d)  The  eyes  are  large  and   pro- 
minent. 
2.  In  the  case  of  the  heeile  : — 

(a)  The  head  is  irregular  in  shape, 
and  varies  much  in  size  in 
different  species. 

(h)  The  biting-jaws  (or  mandibles) 
are  large,  in  some  cases  (as 
"  stag  -  beetle  ")  very  large. 
There  is  a  second  pair  of  jaws 
for  chewing  food. 

(c)  The  feelers  vary  very  much— 

some  taper  to  a  point,  some 
are  thicker  at  the  ends — ^some 
short,  some  very  long.  (One 
of  the  long-homed  beetles  has 
antennae  ever  3  inches  long.) 

(d)  Eyes  usually  small. 


B.  Bd.  to  make  clear  the  differ- 
ence between  the  biting  and  the 
chewing  jaws  of  the  beetle.  Ex- 
hibit "stag-beetle,"  and  com- 
pare large  biting  jaws  with  those 
of  some  common  species. 

Place  butterfly  and  beetle  to- 
gether, and  qnestion  as  to  differ- 
ences in  the  feelers ;  if  necessary 
make  difference  clear  by  use  of 
B.  Bd.  Show  specimens  of  long- 
homed  beetle  to  illuntrate  length 
of  feelers  in  some  species.  Show 
position  of  the  eye  in  both  in- 
sects, and  give  a  word  of  explan- 
ation as  to  structure  of  the  eye 
itself. 

Question  thoroughly  upon 
what  the  children  have  ob- 
served ;  then  briefly  run  over  the 
chief  points  again  so  as  to  get 
the  children  to  sum  them  up  in 
a  convenient  form  for  the  B.  Bd. 


B.  &  Hd. — The  heads  of  the  butterfly  and  the  beetle  differ  in  shape ; 

and  the  beetle  has  two  pairs  of  jaws  for  biting  and  chewing ^  while 

the  butterfly  has  only  a  trunk  or  tube  for  sucking. 
The  butterfly's  feelers  are  slender  and  end  in  knobs ;   the  feelers  of 

beetles  vary  very  much  in  shape,  and  some  are  very  short,  others 

very  long. 


IV.  TliaLegB. 

1.  In  the  butterfly  : — 

(a)  There  are  six  legs  arranged  in 
three  pairs  fixed  near  each 
other  on  the  thorax. 

(6)  They  are  long  and  slender. 

(c)  Each  leg  consists  of  three 
larger  parts,  corresponding  to 
thigh,  lower  leg,  and  foot, 
together  with  some  smaller 
joints. 

2.  In  the  beetle  : — 

(a)  Legs  are  arranged  in  the  same 
way  as  in  butterfly,  but  some- 
times the  pairs  are  farther 
apart. 


Sketch  large  diagram  of  leg  of 
insect  on  B.  Bd. — show  children 
that  there  are  three  larger  parts, 
and  question  from  them  what 
these  correspond  to. 

Exhibit  specimens  of  both 
insects  mounted  with  under  side 
uppermost;  let  children  examine 
these,  and  make  clear  any 
difficulty  by  drawings  on 
B.  Bd. 

Question  as  to  points  of  re- 
semblance and  of  difference  till 
these  are  known,  and  sum  up  in 
B.  B.  Hd. 
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(h)  They  vary  in  length,  but  are 
generally  thicker  and  more 
angular  than  those  of  the 
butterfly — often  have  spines 
or  hairs  on  them. 

(c)  Divided  into  the  same  lai^r 
parts  as  in  butterfly — foot 
furnished  with  hooks. 


.Vote.— The  B.  B.  Hds.  should 
be  read  in  connection  several 
times  by  the  whole  class.  They 
should  then  be  cleaned  off  (or 
the  board  be  turned),  and  the 
lesson  should  close  by  a  brisk 
examination,  in  order  to  bring 
out  distinctly  the  main  points 
learned. 


Bw  Bw  Hd. — Both  insects  have  six  legsj  ecxh  divided  into  three  larger 

parts — a  thigh,  lower  leg,  andfoot» 
The  butterfly's  legs  are  long  aiid  slefuier,  those  of  the  beetle  are  usually 

thicker  and  shorter. 


The  above  lesson  is  worked  out  rather  more  completely,  and  Ih  in  many 
instances  expressed  more  fully,  than  would  be  needful  in  practice.  This  has 
been  done  in  order  to  make  it  as  intelligible  as  possible,  and  to  illustrate 
clearly  not  only  the  mode  of  preparation  but  also  the  OOMPAXAIIVB  MSlHOD 
of  treatment.  The  lesson,  again,  would  probably  be  found  too  long  to  teach 
thoroughly  with  an  ordinary  class  in  the  time  stated ;  in  actual  work,  how- 
ever, it  could  easily  be  taken  in  two  shorter  lessons ;  and  as  an  illustration  of 
the  mode  of  drawing  up  a  lesson  it  seems  preferable  to  give  the  whole  at  one 
view  rather  than  to  break  it  up  into  two  parts.  In  preparing  such  a  set  of 
"notes"  for  inspection  it  would  also  be  well  to  insert  simple  pen-and-ink 
sketches  (which  cannot  be  given  here)  of  the  B.  Bd.  illustrations. 

The  lesson  might  be  followed  by  another,  dealing  in  a  similar  way  with 
the  mode  of  life,  food,  and  times  of  flight  of  the  two  insects ;  and  this  again 
by  a  third,  comparing  the  various  transformations  of  the  two  insects,  from 
the  egg  through  the  larva  and  chrysalis  states  to  the  perfect  insect. 

The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  lessons  that  may  usefidly  be 
taught  by  the  comparative  method  : — 


1.  The  daisy  and  the  dandelion. 

2.  Cotton  and  flax. 

3.  Barley  and  wheat. 

4.  The  potato  and  the  artichoke. 

5.  The  leek  and  the  onion. 

6.  Peas  and  beans. 

7.  Dates  and  plums. 

8.  Arrowroot  and  tapioca. 

9.  An  egg  and  a  seed. 

10.  The  bee  and  the  wasp. 

11.  The  lion  and  the  tiger. 

12.  The  hand  and  the  foot. 

13.  Hair  and  feathers. 

14.  Wings  and  fins. 

15.  Hunger  and  thirst. 
Id.  Hearing  and  seeing. 


17.  Sugar  and  salt. 

18.  Water  and  oil. 

19.  Gas  flame  and  candle  flame. 

20.  Wood  and  iron. 

21.  Clay  and  slate. 

22.  Peat  and  coal. 

23.  Glass  and  horn. 

24.  Paper  and  parchment. 

25.  Pen  and  pencil 

26.  Writing  and  printing. 

27.  Travelling  by  stage-coach  and 

by  railway. 

28.  The  horse  and  the  cameL 

29.  River  and  canal. 

80.  The  earth  and  the  moon. 

81.  A  meteor  and  a  comet. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  TEACHING  AND  CRITICISM  OF  A  LESSON. 

THE  TBACUma  OF  A  LBB80K. — To  make  clear  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  done  at  various  stages  in  the  teaching  of  a  lesson,  we  may 
draw  an  Ulustratlon  tram  landscape  photograpliy.  The  photographer 
has  to  choose  his  subject,  and  study  how  to  secure  that  point  of  view 
which  will  give  the  most  satisfactory  picture ;  to  adjust  and  focus  his 
lens  so  that  the  image  may  be  as  sharp  as  possible ;  to  prepare  his 
plate,  and  expose  it  in  the  right  light,  and  for  exactly  the  proper 
length  of  time ;  to  bring  out  the  view  by  "  developing "  it,  and 
finally  to  fix  it  so  that  it  will  not  fade.  Similarly  the  teacher  has  to 
make  choice  of  his  subject,  and  determine  in  what  way  it  may  be 
looked  at  so  as  to  bring  out  all  that  is  most  valuable  for  the  children 
to  acquire  ;  their  attention  has  to  be  focussed  by  the  interest  of  the 
first  steps,  and  their  minds  sensitised  that  the  coming  instruction  may 
produce  its  proper  effect ;  the  information  has  to  be  so  presented  as 
to  be  luminous,  and  while  sufficient  time  is  taken  over  the  process  to 
secure  distinctness,  the  darkening,  which  results  from  the  "over- 
exposure "  of  saying  too  much,  is  avoided ;  the  subject  having  been 
taken  in  by  the  children  is  brought  to  light  again  by  judicious  ques- 
tioning, and  rendered  permanent  by  examination,  summarising,  and 
review. 

Mach  of  tbe  suocera  of  a  lesson  often  depends  upon  attention  to 

■mall  tilings.    The  skilled  teacher  knows  the  value  of  this.    He  tries 

his  experiments  over  so  as  to  be  certiun  of  their  success ;  he  makes 

sure  his  models  will  work  at  the  critical  moment ;  he  has  all  the 

objects  needed  just  ready  to  hand,  and  arranged  as  they  will  be 

required  in  the  lesson.     He  attends  to  his  own  tone,  gestures,  and 

place  before  the  class.     He  looks  to  the  comfort  of  his  children,  and  J 

secures  that  every  one  can  see  the  black-board  easily.     In  fact, 
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throughout  his  work  his  mind  la  keenly  aJlve  at  idl  points — seizing 
on  points  of  vantf^e,  strengthening  this  and  testing  that,  adopting 
any  improvement  that  suggests  itself,  and  making  use  of  every  lucky 
chance^  finding  a  way  out  of  every  dilemma,  overcoming  every  acci- 
dent, ready  with  a  remedy  for  every  defect.  He  must  have  confidence 
in  his  own  power  of  invention,  that  he  may  be  able  to  gauge  how  fiar  it 
will  be  wise  to  follow  up  any  hint  which  may  occur  to  him,  and  may 
cultivate  that  readiness  of  resource  which  makes  the  best  of  whatever 
happens.  It  is  easy  to  say,  "Do  not  be  upset  by  an  accident,''  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  put  the  rule  into  practice.  Patience,  however,  and  the 
constant  facing  of  dlfflcultleB  oonraseously  will  soon  give  the  teacher 
confidence.  He  must  not  be  discouraged  at  finding  that  things  do  not 
turn  out  exactly  as  he  supposed  they  would,  nor  must  disheartenment 
be  allowed  to  creep  over  the  class.  Vexation  at  the  failure  of  some 
carefully  prepared  scheme  the  teacher  may  not  always  be  able  to 
avoid,  but  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  show  itself,  and  another  plan 
must  be  cheerfully  tried  till  the  end  is  gained. 

In  teaching  a  lesson,  difficulties  of  many  kinds  are  liable  to  turn  up 
which  even  the  most  thoughtful  teacher  cannot  always  provide  for. 
These  he  must  learn  by  experience  how  to  meet,  and  exercise  all  his 
tact  that  the  teaching  may  be  retarded  as  little  as  possible.  In  case 
he  finds  that  he  cannot,  even  by  the  most  skilful  handling  and 
judicious  curtailment  of  matter  of  secondary  importance,  get  through 
all  he  intended,  it  is  far  better  to  teach  thoroughly  as  far  as  he  goes, 
iind  finish  the  subject  in  a  second  lesson,  than  spoil  the  whole  by 
dashing  over  the  later  portions  of  the  work,  regardless  as  to  whether 
the  children  are  following  or  not.  To  complete  a  lesson  within  the 
allotted  time  is  important ;  but  such  completeness  may  be  purdiased 
mucli  too  dearly,  especially  where  training  is  the  more  weighty  matter. 
It  is  not  the  lesson  but  the  children  that  should  be  the  first  con- 
sideration ;  if  they  gain  nothing  the  lesson  is  useless. 

Sometimes  the  dli&oulty  of  completing  a  lesson  Is  one  of  the 
teacher's  own  making,  and  arises  in  many  cases  from  his  being  led 
away  by  the  interest  of  some  point  into  a  digression  which  would 
have  been  better  omitted.  To  avoid  this  altogether,  even  when  one 
has  had  considerable  experience,  is  not  so  easy  as  it  appears  on  paper. 
AVhen,  however,  the  teacher  finds  that  he  ha.s  been  unconsciously  led 
off  the  main  lines  of  the  lesson,  he  should  rapidly  work  his  way  back ; 
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not  stop  suddenly  and  go  off  at  right  angles.  By  such  a  break  in 
thought  the  difficulty  is  much  increased ;  the  children  lose  touch  of 
the  teaching,  and  take  some  little  time  to  find  out  where  they  are. 


With  yooDg  teachers  a  eoauaoa  eaaae  of  dow  prognM  la  Um  Immb  is  the  blundering  or 
damsy  way  in  which  the  facts  are  stated,  so  that  correction  after  correction  has  to 
be  applied  before  the  children  lay  hold  of  the  information  properly.  Unfortunately 
this  is  generally  credited  to  the  stupidity  of  the  pupils,  instead  of  to  its  right  source 
in  the  teacher  himself. 

Much  time  again  is  very  often  wasted  over  long  introductionB, 
very  commonly  employed  merely  to  bring  out  the  title  of  the  lesson. 
These  are  a  harmful  misdirection  of  energy,  and  serve  no  useful 
purpose  whatever;  for  the  subject  Is  generally  best  left  for  tbe 
children  to  dlBoover  as  the  lesson  progresBea.  Such  introductions 
must,  however,  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  initiatory  steps 
which  are  to  connect  the  child's  previous  knowledge  with  what  is  to 
follow.  These  really  form  the  commencement  of  the  work,  and  lead 
into  the  lesson  proper.  Any  teaching  of  a  merely  introductory  kind 
must  be  brief,  but  if  given  at  all  it  should  be  sufficiently  full  to  be 
imderstood,  and  interesting  enough  to  secure  attention.  Sometimes  a 
teacher  begins  so  abruptly  that  the  first  items  of  infonnation  seem 
to  be  flung  at  the  children.     This  is  a  mistake. 

It  is  important  in  teaching  a  lesson  to  realise  how  a  child  views 
what  is  being  said,  how  far  it  is  in  accordance  with  his  habits  of 
thought,  and  to  what  extent  the  effort  necessary  to  take  it  in  is 
readily  possible  to  him.  Once  saying  a  thing  is  rarely  snfflcient  with 
Children.  Mentioning  a  fact  is  not  teaching  it.  Strange  ideas 
especially  need  much  reiteration,  and  often  presentation  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  before  the  teacher  can  ensure  their  being  grasped. 
Frequently  too,  in  the  same  class,  there  is  considemble  difference  of 
apprehension  between  the  most  advanced  and  the  most  backward 
children,  between  the  brightest  and  the  dullest.  In  such  a  case  the 
safe  thing  is  to  steer  a  middle  course,  and  adapt  the  teaching  to 
neither  exclusively.  The  clever  children  have  to  be  thought  of  &s 
well  as  the  dunces,  and  a  skilful  teacher  will  keep  all  employed,  by 
making  the  one  set  help  the  other.  Every  child  should,  as  far  as  he 
is  able,  contribute  his  share  to  the  lesson,  and  should  l>e  encouraged 
to  independent  action.  To  go  simply  with  the  brightest  intellects,  is 
to  leave  the  majority  hopelessly  behind.     But,  on  the  other  hand. 
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to  allow  the  teaching  to  sink  to  the  level  merely  of  the  weakest 
members  of  the  class,  is  to  make  it  wearisomely  slow  for  the  quicker 
ones,  and  so  to  fail  to  stimulate  any.  It  is  often  a  good  thing  for  a 
dull  child  to  have  to  put  out  all  his  strength,  and  if  he  is  anxiously 
trying  to  keep  up,  and  asks  a  ({uestiou,  or  strives  to  express  some- 
thing in  his  own  way,  the  teacher  should  have  the  patience  to  listen 
to  what  he  says  ;  not  snub  him  for  his  want  of  brains  and  pass  on, 
as  is  too  frequently  done.  To  give  him  every  encouragement  con- 
sistent with  the  welfare  of  the  rest  is  right ;  but  to  take  up  a  large 
amount  of  time,  trying  again  and  again  to  make  him  understand 
something  while  the  others  remain  idle,  is  to  forget  what  class  teaching 
should  really  be.  Common  sense  here,  as  everywhere  in  teaching,  is 
the  safe  guide.  What  is  tbeoreticaUy  best  for  the  indlYldual  is  not 
always  possible  ;  the  thing  is  to  do  the  bent  which  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  admit 

Throughout  the  teaching  such  knowledge  as  the  children  are  found 
to  possess  Is  to  be  made  use  of ;  that  which  is  hasy  must  be  made  clear, 
what  is  defective  supplemented,  what  is  false  supplanted ;  and  this 
must  be  done  in  a  way  which  will  weld  firmly  together  the  old  know- 
ledge and  the  new.  In  dealing  with  what  children  know,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  overteach  a  point.  The  teacher  has  decided,  say,  to 
present  it  in  a  certain  way,  but  finds  when  he  comes  to  it,  that  it  is 
already  known,  or  that  the  children  find  much  less  difficulty  in  taking 
it  in  than  he  supposed.  He  nevertheless  goes  on,  teaching  it  exactly 
according  to  his  preconceived  plan.  This  is  to  make  a  wrong  use  of 
preparation,  and  shows  a  great  want  of  intelligence.  Directly  the 
children  know  a  thing  the  teacher  should  leave  it,  and  pass  on  to  the 
next ;  he  should  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  but  not  go  on  pound- 
ing away  till  the  wood  is  all  battered,  and  the  nail  hidden  from  sight. 

A  lesson  to  children  is  not  like  a  long  an«l  difBcnlt  lecture  to  adults  ;  the  amount 
of  information  nee<led  la  comparatively  small,  and  should  certainly  be  so  well  known 
as  not  to  necessitate  any  such  crutches  as  having  notes  in  hand  before  the  class.  Tlw 
1«M  effort  la  needed  to  remember  the  lemm  tbe  better.  To  be  continnally  referring  to  a 
paper  of  points,  in  order  to  see  what  is  to  come  next,  is  pretty  certain  to  destroy  any 
ease  of  treatment  or  freedom  of  thought,  and  consequently  to  make  the  teaching  heavy. 
The  cMldrtn  again  art  vnruly  likely  to  feel  the  necessity  for  learning  vhai  (key  see  the 
teacher  himself  does  not  know,  or  to  have  that  confidence  in  his  superior  knowledge  and 
power  which  is  such  an  imi)ortant  element  of  latelleetoal  sympathr  between  teacher 
and  taught,  and  goes  so  far  towards  making  a  lesson  successful. 
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The  general  characteristics  of  good  teaching  have  already  been 
dealt  with  in  Chap.  ii.  and  we  may  usefully  close  this  section  of  the 
work  with  the  following  PRACTICAL  HINTS,  which  will  form  a 
summary  of  the  more  important  points  that  should  be  borne  in  mind 
in  the  teaeblng  of  a  lesson.  Their  substance  should  be  so  well  known 
as  to  have  a  constant  influence  on  the  work,  without  the  necessity  for 
their  being  consciously  called  to  mind  by  the  teacher. 

(1)  Distinguish  clearly  in  teaching  between  the  means  and  the 
end.  Let  your  aim  be  ever  present  to  your  mind  throughout  the 
lesson. 

(2)  Remember  teaching'  is  the  cause,  learning  tbe  effect.  Presen- 
tation is  a  great  matter^  hut  reception  is  a  still  greater, 

(3)  Avoid  too  wide  a  range,  and  keep  to  the  view  you  take.  Look 
to  the  sequence  and  connection  of  your  work,  and  do  not  wander  from 
the  subject.  Cultivate  the  art  of  knowing  when  to  stop  and  what 
not  to  say. 

(4)  Distinguish  carefully  between  important  and  unimportant 
facts.  Connect  your  information  as  much  as  possible  with  a  few 
leading  truths. 

(5)  Strive  earnestly  to  secure  sympathy  and  attention  from  your 
class.  Use  every  means  to  make  the  work  enjoyable  for  the  children. 
Dulness  is  a  deadly  fault. 

(6)  Remember  the  child's  love  of  change  and  action  ;  keep  the  lesson 
"  going,"  and  endeavour  to  take  every  one  with  you.  In  class  teach- 
ing every  child  must  receive  individual  attention. 

(7)  Make  sure  that  the  children  grasp  what  you  say.  Try  to  lead 
them  to  think  ;  do  not  rest  content  with  loading  the  memory. 

(8)  Allow  time  for  information  to  soak  in.  See  that  progress  is 
being  made,  but  do  not  hurry  ;  much  good  work  is  spoiled  by  being 
scampered  over. 

(9)  Let  your  teaching  be  varied,  not  only  to  keep  up  interest  and 
give  completeness  of  conception,  but  that  by  some  means  or  other  you 
may  reach  every  child's  mind. 

(10)  Whenever  you  can  do  so,  without  rourvd-ahout  teaching^ 
question  the  facts  ft'om  the  children,  group,  and  snmmarise  them. 

(11)  Be  careful  to  provide  for  recapitulation  and  review  in  your 
work,  and  for  such  rest  and  change  of  method  as  will  prevent  any 
weariness  or  strain  from  too  prolonged  effort. 
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(12)  Keep  the  maoblnery  of  the  lesson  out  of  sight  as  much  aa 
possible.    Bear  in  mind  **  the  great  art  is  to  conceal  artJ' 

▲  eommo&plMt  bo<dL  ■honld  b«  k«pt  bj  •rvry  tMMhar  wlio  wlihM  to  itndy  blf  ui 
ttuntagUf,  In  tliis  should  be  recorded  the  remlta  of  •zptrliMnti  in  teaching ;  importMit 
■Irtikoi  and  their  causes ;  any  mnwtUy  offMtlTo  aaatlrad  or  arrangement  which  may 
be  devised ;  any  iaTentfoa  in  the  way  of  apparatu ;  wotal  miu«m  of  Infonaatlon  on  pU' 
ticttlar  points;  roforoncos  to  any  specially  excellent  explanation,  illustration,  or 
definition ;  etc.  As  a  rule,  teachers  noteVeinarkuble  Umidors  for  the  amusement  they 
alTord ;  but  such  blunders  have  a  much  higher  value  Uian  tliis,  and  are  often  of  assist- 
ance in  unravelling  peculiarities  of  mental  working  in  the  case  of  children.  Tlie 
mind,  however,  should  not  be  studied  only  by  means  of  its  aberrations ;  and  it  is 
equally  important  to  record  the  toflllaBt  things  childrtB  flroqiisntly  m^,  pecnUarltloi  of 
thooi^t  aad  view,  varlatioiu  is  the  powor  of  dlfforoat  fscalties  at  dilTereut  ages,  and  at 
the  same  age  in  different  individuals— in  fact  anytliing  which  will  serve  to  assist  the 
teacher  in  getting  below  the  turfiice  0/  hia  toorA;,  and  in  understanding  its  nature  more 
thoroughly. 

THE  cnunOISH  OF  A  LB880N.— Criticism  lessons  if  properly 
carried  out  are  a  very  valuable  means  of  improvement  for  young 
teachers,  and  the  gain  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  lesson-glyer : 
indeed,  in  many  cases,  the  critic  is  as  much  benefited  by  his  own 
criticism  and  that  of  others,  as  the  lesson-giver  himself.  Such  lessons 
should  be  to  those  engaged  pretty  much  what  clinical  lectures  are  to 
the  young  doctor.  They  should  be  a  joint  investigation  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  and  explaining  errors  in  practioe,  and  of  dis- 
covering the  most  perfect  mode  of  giving  the  lesson  under  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  circumstances,  mad  should  thus  serA'e  to 
show  how  theoretical  knowledge  may  best  be  employed  in  guiding 
and  elucidating  actual  teaching.  Many  i)oints  of  method  jmd 
details  of  work  may  be  brought  into  notice  and  illustrated  in  this 
way,  which  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  make  real,  or  even  to  treat  at  all, 
in  a  text-book  or  an  ordinary  lecture.  Bad  teaching  finequently  arises 
firom  Ignorance  of  the  posslhilities  of  better  things. 

If  he  perform  his  work  aright  the  critic  is  compelled  to  give 
attention  to  details,  and  he  is  led  to  discriminate  correctly  betw^een 
that  which  is  right  and  wrong  in  teaching,  useful  and  valueless, 
skilful  and  clumsy.  Such  criticism,  if  deserving  of  the  name  at  all, 
is  not  mechanical,  and  is  not  to  be  learned  by  a  blind  following  of 
rules  however  well  framed  these  may  be. 

In  true  criticism,  the  keen  exercise  of  the  observation  in  seeing 
correctly  all  that  there  is  to  be  seen,  the  earnest  effort  and  attention 
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necessary  to  fathom  a  lesson  to  the  bottom,  and  understand  another 
teacher's  work,  the  quickening  of  the  insight  and  the  strengthening  of 
the  power  to  make  out  the  relationship  and  importance  of  the  varioud 
points,  the  cultivation  of  the  judgment  in  at  once  arriving  at  a 
decision,  and  the  deepening  of  knowledge  which  comes  from  recog- 
nising how  far  any  plan  which  has  been  devised  actually  serves  its 
purpose  when  applied  in  practice,  form  a  training  second  only  in 
importance  to  teaching  itself,  and  tell  advantageously  in  every  depart- 
ment of  mental  work,  not  in  this  direction  alone. 

The  ability  to  interpret  work  in  this  way,  is  not  only  useful,  but  is 
also  in  itself  a  source  of  pleasure — ihe  pleasure  of  the  discoverer. 
The  power  however  is  not  to  be  gained  without  considerable  know- 
ledge and  much  patient  exercise. 

To  secure  the  advantages,  the  critic  mast  work  as  well  as  the  teacher.  Th«  mtre 
llrti— ■  and  p«rfsBct<a7  Jottinc  down  of  a  few  ■npartdal  polnti  la  a  wasta  of  tiaa,  and  should 
be  classed  with  other  forms  of  idleness.  It  is  easy  to  catch  tlie  mere  externals  uf 
criticism,  to  quote  the  cant  phrases  and  commonplaces,  and  to  indulge  in  a  peddling 
tslk  about  unimportant  details.  This  is  Just  what  the  weak  critic  is  apt  to  do :  he 
overestiinates  the  importance  of  such  things  as  he  is  able  to  make  out  with  little 
or  no  trouble,  and  not  unfirequently  attempts  to  cover  up  his  ignorance  and  uncer- 
tainty by  force  of  assertion  and  a  show  of  decision. 

In  many  instances,  the  critic  contents  himself  with  doing  little  more  than  reporting 
what  took  place,  when  he  ought  to  be  occupied  in  sifting  his  observations  and  judging 
of  results,  or  in  arranging  in  his  own  mind  the  saggestions  he  intends  to  offer,  as  to 
how  the  teaching  might  have  been  improved. 

Often  too  the  unity  and  design  which  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  the  teaching  are  . 
lost  sight  of  while  the  critic  is  stopping  to  examine  fragments  of  the  lesson  wiUi  more 
minuteness  than  is  desirable.    Each  point  in  the  work  must  be  viewed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rest,  and  attention  must  be  given  to  the  mutual  bearing  of  the  various 
parts,  not  to  earh  a.s  an  isolated  fact. 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  to  become  a  good  critic  of  teaching 
one  must  learn  to  become  a  good  teacher  ;  and  although  this  is  not 
necessarily  true  from  the  practical  side,  inasnmch  as  some  defect  of 
manner  may  prevent  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
nature  and  requirements  of  teaching  from  realising  his  own  ideal  in 
practice,  yet  the  two  things  usually  go  together.  In  fact,  to  criticise 
a  lesson  well  the  critic  needs  such  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
work  as  is  rarely  if  ever  gained  except  by  actual  teaching,  added 
to  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  school 
Work.    From  merely  personal  bias  criticism  should  be  as  free  as 
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possible,  and  should  be  directed  mainly  to  the  consideration  of 
(1)  the  correctness  and  value  of  the  subject  matter,  and  (2)  the 
power  and  skill  displayed  in  unfolding  it  to  the  children. 

It  is  the  critic's  ImsineBB  to  put  taimself  into  banmmy  witb  tlie 
work,  and  to  mentally  adjust  liimself  to  the  teachmr's  conditions.  He 
has  to  interpret  as  well  as  to  appraise — to  see  deeply,  to  expound 
cleiirly,  and  to  judge  justly  and  intelligently.  Sympathy  with  the 
work  is  essential  Good  criticism  is  not  intolerant,  and  is  never 
simply  either  praise  or  blame ;  it  is  broader,  deeper,  and  more 
helpful  than  opinion  alone,  no  matter  how  correct  It  is  an  intense 
illumination  of  the  inner  and  finer  qualities  of  the  work,  a  full 
recognition  of  its  spirit  and  purpose,  and  an  accurate  display  of  its 
meaning  and  value. 

AH  really  excellent  criticism,  vhether  of  art  or  literature,  is  of  this  character ;  and 
uot  unfrequently  an  able  critic  will  make  evident  to  us  far  more  in  the  work  of  an 
artist  or  an  author  than  either  probably  saw  or  fully  understood  himself.  It  is 
not  every  excellence  which  is  there  of  set  purpose.  0«iiliu  worics  hj  IsUbm  ijnnpathy, 
^riilch  gitrti  aa  almost  instlaetlTe  pow*r  aad  enaUss  its  posusior  to  brine  ^it  what  Is  ssssa- 
tUlly  tifht,  oftoB  wlthovt  any  vory  oloar  roeogaltloa  as  to  why  it  is  so.  Buskin  reveale<l 
more  in  Turner's  painting  than  any  one  had  ever  seen  before,  and  the  great 
Shakes]fearean  critics  have  shown  us  many  wonderfiil  things  in  the  poet's  work  of 
which  he  himself  was  in  all  probability  quite  unconscious.  It  Is  charaetorlstle  of  tho 
flasst  work,  that  it  wlU  stand  almost  oadlsm  aoalysis  aad  iatsrprstatloB :  every  one  finds  in 
it  something  which  vibrates  in  sympathy  witli  his  own  nature,  and  every  examina- 
tion reveals  some  new  beauty,  some  delicacy  of  touch,  some  fresh  ])hase  of  thought, 
some  new  meaning  that  before  was  hidden,  while  iadiffsrsat  art  Is  szhaasUd  at  tho 
trst  sonitiBy. 

Lesson  Criticism  of  a  right  kind  takes  a  high  standard,  and  sets 
forth  in  what  respects  the  work  comes  up  to  or  falls  short  of  this 
standard,  l>oth  in  plan  and  treatment.  It  brings  out  the  conditions 
of  successful  practice  into  clear  light^  and  haaee  all  its  more  important 
Judgments  npon  the  laws  of  educative  development.  It  endeavours 
to  discover  and  emphasise  the  principles  by  which  the  teacher  has 
actually  been  guided,  and  does  not,  to  tho  neglect  of  these,  seek  to 
lay  down  others  by  which  the  lesson  might  have  been  controlled.  It 
estimates  the  extent  to  which  the  lesson  served  its  purpose,  the  value 
of  the  method  employed,  and  the  suita})ility  of  the  facts  and  the  mode 
of  treatment  to  the  needs  of  the  case ;  it  shows  to  what  degree 
interest  was  excited,  and  how  far  the  work  was  judiciously  distributed 
and  each  child  stimulated  to  mental  effort.    It  does  not  scruple  to 
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marie  errors  and  failures  clearly  and  decidedly,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  shows  generous  appreciation  of  successes ;  it  assistB  tlie  toaeher  to 
mulsrstaiid  bis  ttanngikL  and  Ids  weakneaa  more  dlstinetly  tbaa  ke 
otherwiae  wonU ;  and  while  it  indicates  where  he  went  wrong,  and 
directs  his  attention  to  what  may  be  improved,  it  goes  further  and 
suggests  the  means  whereby  defects  may  be  remedied  and  difficulties 
more  successfully  overcome. 

It  is  a  common  tendency  of  lesson  criticism  to  degenerate  into 
mere  carpiiifi:  or  fiialt-llndlng,  far  too  much  being  made  of  personal 
peculiarities,  and  of  comparatively  unimportant  mistakes,  or  even  of 
slips  of  which  the  teacher  is  himself  quite  conscious ;  while  the 
weightier  matters  connected  with  logical  arrangement,  correctness  of 
method,  and  skilfulness  of  handling  are  frequently  neglected.  Far 
more  stress  also  tlian  tbey  are  entitled  to  is  often  laid  upon  merely 
indiyldnal  preferences  :  success  is  success,  and  should  be  judged 
on  its  merits,  not  upon  how  far  it  accords  with  our  own  pre- 
dilections.    It  is  easier  to  praise  than  to  blame  justly. 

It  is  only  rarely  tliat  in  practice  criticism  is  expressed  in  an  unkind  way  :  when  it 
i4  so,  it  will  generally  be  fonnd  tliat  a  eavaiier  maimer  and  a  Mlf-rlghfeeou  aplrit  go 
togattaar.  HisrhieTonii  or  useless  criticism  is  not  so  much  that  of  unreasonable  dis- 
agreement as  of  baseless  remark.  The  critic,  fmm  want  of  observation,  has  no 
material  to  go  upon,  and  indulges  in  sweeping  generalities,  without  instances  in 
proof  of  the  iK>sitions  advanced— mere  talk  without  any  real  conviction  at  the 
liack  of  it. 

A  thorough  discussion  of  work  in  a  kindly  spirit  is  at  all  times 
helpful,  and  the  yoimg  or  inexperienced  teacher  need  not  be  dis- 
couraged to  find  tiiat  even  his  best  efforts  in  teaching  are  marred  by 
many  flaws.  He  is  blameworthy  only  in  so  far  as  he  has  not  done 
his  l^est ;  and  he  shoold  not  view  criticism  in  tlie  light  of  censure. 
No  one  is  alx)ve  criticism.  No  matter  how  skilful  and  experienced  a 
teacher  may  he,  directly  he  feels  his  work  is  faultless,  he  may  bo 
quite  sure  that  conceit  is  blinding  him  to  his  own  imperfections. 
In  fact  every  tme  teacher  will  be  his  own  sternest  censor ;  he  knows 
best  how  fiir  he  has  fallen  short  of  what  he  intended,  and,  though 
many  defects  may  have  escaped  him  which  are  easily  detected  by 
othcs,  he  is  often  able  to  see,  even  more  clearly  than  they,  how 
many  possibilities  he  has  been  unable  to  realise. 

This  aalf-crltlelim  is  most  important  if  the  teacher  would  progress  in  skill ;  and  it 
should  be  applied  to  all  the  more  diflicult  essays  in  teaching,  M'Mdi  he  Is  called  upon 
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to  make.  A  few  minatea  spent  now  and  again  at  a  leisure  time,  in  thinking  over 
his  failures  and  suooesses,  and  in  endeavouring  to  make  out  their  cause,  may  do  much 
towards  that  continuous  improvement  which,  as  a  teacher,  he  should  ardently 
desire. 

A  dear  diJitinctlon  Bboold  always  he  made  in  crlUcism  iMtween 
"clumsy  teaching"  and  "Ignorant  teaching."  A  lesson  may  be 
taught  very  awkwardly  and  defectively  and  yet  show  that  the 
teacher  has  clear  and  correct  views  as  to  what  teaching  should  he,  or 
at  least  that  he  is  trying  anxiously  to  learn.  He  is  not  above  taking 
pains,  and  fails  for  the  most  part,  if  not  entirely,  from  lack  of  prac- 
tical experience  in  the  work.  This  time  will  cure.  What  is  needed 
by  way  of  criticism  in  such  a  case  is  mostly  encouragement  and 
suggestive  hints  as  to  how  his  methods  may  be  still  further  improved 
and  applied  with  greater  certainty  and  success,  or  how  they  may  be 
modified  to  suit  altered  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lesson  may 
be  given  with  much  greater  show  of  skill,  and  a  certain  confident 
ease  of  manner,  and  yet  reveal  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  ignorant  of 
almost  all  essential  principles  of  teaching.  He  blunders  vnthaitf  knotp- 
hig  it,  a)id  fails  because  lu  haa  iievtr  tnhen  the  irmMe  to  ham  ;  his 
knowledge  is  insufficient  even  to  show  him  that  l)etter  work  Is 
possible.  A  lesson  })y  a  teacher  of  this  kind  is  very  apt  t^  deceive 
a  shallow  or  unobservant  critic ;  but  experience  shows  that  many 
cases  of  this  kind  are  amongst  the  most  hopeless.  The  teacher  is  so 
puffed  up  with  ideas  of  his  own  cleverne.ss  that  he  does  not  open  his 
mind  to  the  advice  of  others,  while  he  is  too  careless  and  superficial 
to  think  and  discover  for  himself.  Onlinary  suggestive  criticism 
remains  unheeded,  and  little  or  nothing  of  this  kind  can  be  given 
usefully  in  such  a  case,  until  the  teacher  is  convicted  of  error 
and  convinced  of  the  radical  worthlessneas  of  his  mo<le  of  pro- 
cedure. 

The  lessons  of  the  so-called  "ckvcr  aaateur"  are  often  of  this  description;  and  In 
many  instAnces  the  favourable  criticism  extended  to  such  work  is  apt  to  foster  the 
idea  that  teaching  is  a  kind  of  gift — the  possesHion  of  the  fortunate  few — and  not  a 
thing  to  be  learned  by  patient  and  persevering  effort.  It  is  true  that  it  is  learned 
with  mucli  greater  ease  by  some  than  by  others,  but  learned  it  must  be  even  in  the 
case  of  the  cleverest. 

Cases  do  sometimes  arise  in  which,  though  the  critic  may  be  quite 
conscious  that  something  is  amiss  with  a  lesson,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
exactly  what  that  something  is.     The  selection  of  the  information  is 
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suitable,  the  arrangement  is  passable,  the  methods  seem  skilfully 
employed,  the  teacher  is  earnest  and  good-humoured,  and  yet,  though 
technically  correct  in  all  essential  particulars,  the  lesson  is  not  a 
success.  Here  and  there  such  instances  may  be  explained  by  physical 
circumstances — the  children  are  fatigued  in  body  or  in  mind,  or 
atmospheric  conditions  may  be  against  them ;  but  this  explanation 
is  by  no  means  always  applicable.  There  still  remain  cases  in 
which  there  is,  from  some  subtle  cause,  a  lack  of  understanding, 
difficult  to  characterise,  between  teacher  and  class,  some  tumotleod 
diflcontinulties  of  thought  which  the  children  have  been  unable  to 
bridge  for  themselves,  or,  it  may  be,  some  moral  Influence  at  work  that 
has  prevented  them  from  putting  out  their  energies,  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  teacher's  efforts  his  work  fails  to  produce  its  proper  effect. 
Such  cases  need  the  keenest  observation  and  the  most  cautious  and 
careful  analysis  to  unravel. 

The  ntory  is  told  that  Sir  Jodana  Baynolda  was  once  taken  by  a  friend  to  see  a  picture. 
The  great  painter  was  anxious  to  give  a  favourable  verdict,  and  examined  the  picture 
with  much  care.  "Capital  Composition;  correct  drawing;  the  colour  and  tone 
excellent ;  but— but— it  wants— it  wants  TfuU,"  said  he,  snapping  his  fingers.  It  was 
not  easy  to  put  its  defects  Into  words,  but  wanting  "  that/'  excellent  though  it  might 
be  in  teclinical  matters,  the  picture  was  a  failure.  So  it  may  be  said  the  lessons  we 
have  just  been  considering  want  "  that." 

The  qualities  of  a  good  lesson  may  easily  be  gathered  from  the 
principles  and  characteristics  previously  given  ;  and  from  these  the 
critic*  or  the  teacher  will  readily  be  able  to  construct  a  scheme  of  tests 
of  excellence  for  himself.  The  following  rhume^  however,  of  some  of 
the  COMMON  FAULTS  IN  TEACHING  will  perhaps  prove  of  advantage 
af<  presenting  at  one  view  many  of  the  points  to  which  the  critic's 
attention  should  be  directed,  and  as  an  additional  warning  to  the 
young  teacher  to  avoid  at  least  the  grosser  of  the  defects  mentioned. 
Many  other  faults  will  be  clear  from  a  consideration  of  the  right 
modes  of  employing  the  teaching  devices  and  of  errors  in  their  use. 

(1 )  Ahsenoe  of  any  definite  plan — no  clear  idea  of  what  the  lesson 

should  accomplish.  No  logical  sequence  and  connection 
of  the  parts ;  so  far  as  the  lesson  shows,  the  facts  might 
have  been  taken  in  any  order. 

(2)  Attempting  too  much  and  consequent  hurry  and  want  of 

thoroughness.     Lesson  too  wide  in  scope. 
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(3)  Long  and  UMless  IntroduotionB — sometimes  very  elaborate — 

often  used,  as  already  noted,  merely  to  arrive  at  the  title 
of  the  lesson. 

(4)  Defective  knowledge  of  the  inbject,  and  failure  to  realise  its 

actual  difficulties.  The  teacher  talks  in  book  phraseology, 
and  has  the  semblance  of  knowledge  (words),  and  not 
knowledge  itself  (ideas).  Faulty  reasoning  on  the  facts 
given. 

(5)  Lack  of  apiireclation  of  tbe  really  Important  points,  hence 

absence  of  emphasis  and  perspective,  all  the  facts  being 
taught  with  equal  force  and  fulness. 

(6)  Too  mach  drill  and  too  little  educative  work.     Parade  of  the 

method  or  plan  of  the  lesson  before  the  children. 

(7)  dumsy  preBentation — repeated  restatement  by   the  teacher 

before  the  ideas  are  clearly  worded,  from  his  having  no 
adequate  notion  of  what  he  is  going  to  say.  Language  too 
difficult^ — teacher  and  children  thinking  on  two  different 
planes. 

(8)  LesBOB  not  stimulating — subject-matter  and  style  of  teaching 

unsuited  to  the  children — work  slow,  dull,  and  mechanical, 
even  when  correct  in  method.  Children  wearied  by  too 
long  continuance  at  one  thing.  Want  of  brightness  and 
vivacity  in  the  teacher, 

(9)  Too  mnch  done  by  the  teacher  while   the  children  are  not 

allowed  their  proper  share  of  the  work — injudicious  help 
given  in  the  conquest  of  difficulties. 

(10)  Unreasonahle  digressions,  sometimes  from  the  teacher  being 

led  away  by  a  question  or  a  statement  from  the  children, 
occasionally  from  fulness  of  knowledge. 

(11)  Introduction  of  too  many  ideas  at  once— facts  not  mastered 

one  at  a  time.  Children  bewildered  by  having  to  attend 
to  too  many  things  together,  sometimes  by  the  teacher 
going  back  without  warning  to  teach  a  point  which  was 
merely  alluded  to  in  connection  with  several  others. 

(12)  Waste  of  time  in  purposeless  questioning,  sometimes  from 

ignorance  or  want  of  insight,  sometimes  merely  to  kill 
time.  Aim  of  questioning  forgotten.  Defective  dealing 
with  answers.     Ignorant  treatment  of  children's  questions. 
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(13)  Almie  of  leetozinff.     Mere  talk,  adopted  firom  idleness  or 

nnskilfulness,  not  true  lecture.  Lecture  too  continuous — 
saying  too  much — ^pointless  and  round-about  explanations 
— wordiness — ^twaddle.  The  art  of  saying  nothing  in  many 
vords  is  not  teaching. 

(14)  The  toirtilng  of  ttaincs  1^  w(ird-statem«nti  wlilch  chUdien 

Bboold  learn  directly  thronflrli  tliolr  seoMs  (observation, 
touch,  etc.).  Experiments  performed  without  any  guid- 
ance being  given  to  the  observation  of  the  children. 
Founding  of  a  lesson  on  experiments,  fsdling  to  perform 
them,  and  then  expecting  children  to  accept  a  statement 
of  the  results  merely  on  the  teacher's  word.  Confusion  of 
illustrations  with  things  illustrated. 

(15)  No  proper  meaiu  taken  to  fix  the  pointi  tanflrht— defective 

recapitulation — bad  summing-up,  or  absence  of  it  alto- 
gether. 

(16)  ArtiflcUlitF  or  Imperfection  of  diacipUnary  meamres.     Me- 

chanical corrections  (of  boys  in  back  row,  etc.)  given  by 
the  teacher  to  fill  up  time  w^hile  he  seeks  his  next  point. 
Teacher  noisy,  fussy,  and  bustling. 
Mr.  Oakeley,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Training  Colleges,  gives  in 
his  Keport  for  1887  the  following  instructive  and  interesting  sum- 
mary of  some  types  of  ^'fiiulty  lessomi"  and   common   errors  in 
taartiing  as  sufficiently  frequent,  in  the  lessons  taught  before  him,  to 
deserve  notice. 

(1)  "Tlic  echo  lesson,  consisting  of  statements  and  questions,  e.g,^ 

*  Liverpool  is  the  second  port  in  England,  what  is  Liver- 
pool?' 

(2)  The  lecture  lesson,  which  very  soon  exhausts  the  children's 

power  of  attention,  and  they  listen  no  more. 

(3)  The  leisoii  with  ■nperfluoos  introduction,  the  latter  being 

either  direct  but  far  too  long,  or  indirect  by  *  eliciting ' 
the  subject  by  a  devious  and  tedious  route. 

(4)  The  desultory  lesson,  a  number  of  disconnected  and  inde- 

pendent points  being  introduced. 

(5)  The  disearsiye  lesson,  where  the  subject  is  left  in  order  (for 

instance)  to  give  an  unnecessary  derivation,  flying  off  in  the 
tangent  instead  of  circling  round  the  central  point. 
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(6)  Tlie   I«Moii  wiMre   tlw  wnrng  pwion  la  Unglit,   it  being 

ddivered  at  the  inspecMir. 

(7)  The  dliproportlanAM  iMion,  where  n  want  of  due  relation 

iDf^ifieii  the  uairaportant  and  glosses  over  the  essential 

(8)  The  dUnvud  of  tbe  prsTlona  knowledge  of  the  oUii,  either 

by  d  long  explnnition  of  what  the  children  know  veiy 
well,  or  an  agsuinption  of  greater  knowledge  than  they 
possess  ;  Ihin  error  b  often  noticed  in  lessons  on  arithmetic. 

(9)  The  Indefinite  <|Deitli»ilii(,  where  many  answers  might  he 

ftdmittf^i  but  the  teacher  wiU  only  accept  the  particDlar 
one  which  he  has  in  his  head,  e.g.,  '  in  what  in  iron  foimil  t' 
the  answer  '  ironstone '  was  rejected  as  wrong,  and  the 
boy  niHoh  disconcerted  thereby. 

(10)  The  quMtUm  tliat  admlti  of  bat  one  obriona  aniwer,  for 

wUoli,  bowarw,  prtUao  li  giT«n,  an  in  a  lesson  on  '  sound,' 
after  niakiiij;  :i  noise  on  sonie  instrument  which  might  have 
l)een  hparil  in  the  street,  the  teacher  ]>raispil  ;i  Uiy  for 
nnyiiig  he  hail  heiird  it. 

(11)  The  Illicit  nie  of  the  word  elldt,  for  which   many  yonng 

teachers  have  a  sort  of  fetich  worship,  thus  some  have 
sought  to  '  elicit '  tbe  height  of  a  mountain  or  leu}clh  of  n 
river  of  which  the  children  have  never  heard." 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THK  TKACHIXG  DEVirKS. 

In  teaching,  as  in  otber  mattan,  a  considerabie  Inflnenoe  bas  always 
been  exerted  1^  wliat  is  called  fiuOiion.  The  view  entertained  as  to 
what  education  shoiild  ))e,  the  tendency  of  the  age,  the  operation  of 
new  ideas  and  discoveries,  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
children,  the  success  of  some  eminent  worker  in  a  special  direction, 
and  many  another  influence  now  perhaps  scarcely  recognisjible,  have 
largely  aflecteil  the  way  in  which  the  work  of  teaching  has  been 
carried  out.  Ideals  have  been  given  up,  and  methods  have  been  tried 
and  abandoned,  while  others  have  taken  their  places,  though  perhaps 
to  \re  in  turn  discarded.  Change  for  better  or  worse  has  always  been 
going  on,  and  with  this  great  advantage,  at  least,  that  stagnation  has 
been  prevented. 

In  no  part  of  the  teacher's  work  probably  has  the  influence  of 
fashion  been  more  clearly  discernible  than  in  the  Importance  attached 
at  different  times  to  the  vartons  devices  used  in  imparting  instruction 
and  to  the  mode  of  their  employment.  At  one  time  teaching  has 
been  little  else  than  lecture,  at  another  questions  have  been  thought 
the  only  important  thing;  now  'picturing  out,'  now  concrete 
illustrations,  now  ellipses,  have  l)een  the  order  of  the  day.  Some 
influence  or  other  has  operated  to  bring  this  or  that  method  into 
prominent  use,  imtil  almost  exclusive  attention  has  been  devoted  to 
it  as  the  one  characteristic  of  excellence  ;  then  reaction  has  set  in  and 
the  pendulum  has  swung  in  the  opjwsite  direction,  so  that,  from 
excessive  employment  and  over-estimation  of  its  imiwrtance,  the 
device  has  sunk  into  unmerited  neglect.  We  have  passed  through 
a  long  transition  period,  in  which  our  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  done  have  become  clearer,  and  methods  more  intelligently 
understood  and  more  skilfully  employed  in  practice ;  but  it  cannot 
be  too  distinctly  recognised  that  we  are  yet  a  lon^:  way  off  anythlnif 
of  the  nature  of  finality  in  matters  of  teachinr. 
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What  is  best  in  method  for  the  teacher  now  may  be  very  far  from 
perfect  in  any  absolute  sense  ;  the  main  thing  for  him  is  to  learn  to 
employ  in  the  most  skilful  and  advantageous  way  aJl  the  devices  at 
his  command,  to  extend  his  |x>ssibilities  as  far  as  he  is  able,  and  not  to 
decry  or  cast  aside  any  device  which,  though  only  in  special  circimi- 
stances,  will  enable  him  to  reach  his  point  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
way.  Ustially  it  will  he  found  tliat  those  who  dis]Mtrage  a  devieo  most, 
are  those  who  cannot  employ  it  effsctiyely.  It  is  foolish  to  abuse  the 
use  of  a  chisel  because  it  cannot  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  a  plane. 

Even  where  of  aeveral  satisfactory  ways  of  doing  a  thing  one  is  saperior  to  the  others 
the  latter  should  not  be  neglected.  They  are  valuable  for  the  sake  of  giving  variety  to 
the  teaching,  and  aflbrd  relief  fh)m  t^e  monotony  of  always  accomplishing  the  same 
purpose  in  the  same  way.  Further,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  dISnrcat  akiads 
art  to  be  reached  In  very  dlflSrtat  ways,  and  that  a  mode  of  treating  a  point  which  may 
be  quite  successful  with  some  pupils  maybe  ineffoctnal  in  the  ca.se  of  others.  A  wise 
teacher  will  bear  this  in  mind  and  adapt  his  method  accordingly. 

The  teaching  devices  are,  so  to  speak,  the  teacher's  tools ;  and  he 
should  l>e  so  apt  in  their  use  as  to  l^e  able  to  employ  any  one  of  them 
just  whore  his  knowledge  and  judgment  suggest  it  will  prove  most 
serviceable,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  teach  quickly,  intelligently,  and 
thoroughly.  No  one  device,  be  it  questioning  or  what  not,  is  appllc- 
aVle  to  all  cases,  even  in  the  same  lesson,  and  certainly  not  to  all 
the  various  lessons  which  in  the  course  of  his  instruction  the  teacher 
is  called  ui>on  to  give.  His  intellectual  habits  and  greater  skill  and 
exi>erience  in  certain  directions  will  often  pre<lispose  him  towards  the 
employment,  in  a  greatly  prei^ndemting  degree,  of  .some  special 
device ;  but  this  should  not  make  him  exclusive  or  lead  hiui  to 
become  fanciful  and  eccentric. 


L  QUESTIONS. 

Questioning  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  teaching  devices, 
and  in  one  way  or  another  it  has  been  employed  from  quite  early 
times.  It  wa.s  used,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  methods,  by  Socrates  ; 
and  with  him  it  was  an  instrument  of  discipline,  as  well  as  a  means 
of  unfolding  infonnation  to  the  mind.  Its  value  in  restricting 
thought  to  one  topic  at  a  time  doubtless  led  to  its  adoption  in  the 
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preparation  of  those  who  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  early  church  ; 
and,  after  the  Reformation,  to  the  employment  of  "  catechisms  "  and 
"  question  and  answer  books."  The  distinct  recognition,  however,  of 
questioning  as  a  device  of  great  value  in  education,  and  one  especially 
suited  to  the  needs  of  school  teaching,  seems  to  have  been  the  out- 
come of  the  impetus  given  to  the  development  of  new  methods  by 
such  men  as  Pestalozzi,  and  does  not  date  further  back  than  tlie 
beginning  of  the  present  century ;  while  its  common  adoption  in 
practice,  and  its  employment  in  a  deliberate  and  dexterous  way,  may 
be  said,  at  least  in  England,  to  be  the  growth  of  the  last  fifty  years. 

To  question  a  class  may  seem,  to  one  ignorant  of  teaching,  a  very 
simple  thing  to  do,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  as  it  looks.  To  question  and 
to  qneatton  efficiently  are  two  very  dilllBrent  things ;  and  so  much  is 
involved  in  the  latter  that  it  is  really  one  of  the  most  difficult  matters 
the  teacher  has  to  learn.  Few  things  mark  off  more  Clearly  the  able 
teacher  than  really  felicitous  questioning ;  and  in  many  csises  the 
character  and  success  of  the  work  are  determined  by  it.  It  must  not 
be  supposed,  however,  that  any  one  can  become  an  expert  questioner 
by  merely  reading  about  how  it  is  to  be  done  ;  here,  certainly,  "  all 
is  but  lip-wisdom  that  wants  experience."  No  device  should  be  more 
persistently  and  patiently  practised ;  it  should  not  be  taken  up  in  a 
mechanical  half-hearted  way,  and  the  teacher  should  not  rest  content 
until  he  can  question  easily  and  skilfully  in  any  direction  needed. 

The  skilfta  employment  of  questioning  depends  upon — 

(1)  Accurate  and  full  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  so  that 
he  may  know  exactly  what  to  ask  for,  without  having  to  i>au8e  or  put 
several  questions  where  one  would  do,  and  may  see  readily  how  best 
to  bring  out  the  relative  bearing  and  importance  of  the  various  fact"*. 

Want  of  kaofwMg*  ii  not  w  coBBon  m  wa&t  of  ihorevghiMM.  The  teacher  often  knows 
his  facts  fh>m  one  side,  bat  thinks  only  in  the  words  he  has  been  accustomed  to, 
and  finds  great  difficnlty  in  taming  his  points  round  and  round  so  that  the  children 
may  arrive  at  clear  and  full  ideas. 

(2)  Power  to  analsrse  rapidly  any  subject  which  needs  to  be  broken 
up,  and  to  simplify  difficulties  by  directing  attention  only  to  as  much 
at  a  time  as  the  children  are  able  to  grasp. 

Want  of  analytical  power  is  a  flneqaent  failing  in  inexperienced  teachers,  arising 
genexmlly  fh>m  want  of  practice,  coupled  with  defective  observation,  and  the  liabit  of 
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accepting  things  without  any  appreciation  of  the  difference  between  a  general  truth 
and  the  particulars  upon  which  it  is  founded,  or  by  which  it  may  be  illustrated. 

(3)  Knowledge  of  tliose  under  instruction,  their  needs,  i>ower,  and 
[)revious  acquirements ;  as  well  as  of  the  way  in  which  their  minds 
may  be  best  made  to  work  in  storing  and  in  giving  out  infonnation. 

The  more  thoroughly  tlic  teacher  knows  those  under  his  charge,  the  more  judiciously 
directed  and  the  mure  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  case  the  questioning  will  be, 
the  more  easily  will  he  detect  the  exact  nature  of  any  difficulty  which  the  answering 
shows  to  cxiKt,  and  the  mure  effective  will  be  his  mude  of  overcoming  it. 

(4)  Experience  in  the  use  of  tlie  deyice,  so  as  to  be  able  to  question 
with  ease,  variety,  and  certainty,  and  to  recognise  intuitively  when 
to  stop. 

It  is  astonishing  how  few  young  teachers  question  well,  or  realise  the  importance 
of  putting  out  all  their  enezgies  to  improve  in  this  very  essential  [lart  of  their  work. 
ParpoMlMi  qvMUoBiiic  la  one  of  ths  ooauMmsst  of  ftudW. 


(o)  Mental  quicksiglitedness  and  good  Judgment,  which  enable  the 
teacher  to  rise  above  a  mere  mechanictd  followin<r  of  rules. 


n 


Tmai  la  aocMsary  at  aU  polati  in  deciding  what  to  do  and  wliat  to  leave  undone  ;  as 
well  as  readiness  of  resource  in  seizing  upon  ixiints  of  vantage,  in  "  adapting  the 
means  to  varying  and  unforeseen  circumstances,"  and  in  making  the  most  profitable 
use  of  whatever  may  he  given  by  the  children  in  the  way  of  answers. 

(6)  Brii^tness  of  manner,  and  such  strong  sympathy  with  children 
that  they  feel  the  stimulus  and  enter  into  their  share  of  the  work 
with  eagerness. 


ICaoy  a  toaehor'a  work  la  nairod  by  hoaltaacy  and  hoaviBsaa  of  maaBor.  Few  things 
damp  the  natural  vivacity  of  children  more  effectually :  to  keep  them  active  and 
full  of  ardour  is  half  the  battle,  and  tliis  is  especially  true  in  the  employment  of 
questioning. 

(7)  Power  of  expression  and  readiness  of  speech  so  as  to  exactly 
suit  the  questions  to  those  imder  instniction,  and  to  vary  the  form  of 
a  question  on  the  instant  if  necessary. 

Ease  in  framing  questions  in  a  simple,  brief,  and  direct  way  tells  ])owerfully 
towards  success  in  teaching,  but  it  domaiida  maeh  qvlekaMs  of  approdatloii  and  aklU  in 
tiM  nao  of  words.  Teachers  frequently  fail  in  these  particulars,  and  (ho  questions 
are  consequently  clumsily-worded  or  round-about,  and  the  exercise  becomes  slow 
and  uninteresting. 
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The  fireqneni  use  of  questioiu  is  absolutely  IndiBpeiuHibla  in  tbo 
tfiaftWng'  of  tlie  young,  and  no  one  who  has  learned  to  question  well, 
and  has  realised  Uie  value  of  the  process,  will  ever  be  likely  to  give 
it  up.  The  fault,  in  the  case  of  many  teachers,  is  that  they  do  not 
use  questioning  nearly  enough.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  questioning  is  not,  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  the 
only  device  to  be  used  in  teaching,  and  is  not  to  be  used  on  all 
occasions  and  for  all  piu^oses.  We  do  not  cut  bread  with  a  razor,  or 
prime  trees  with  a  sword,  useful  as  the  razor  or  the  sword  may  be  in 
its  own  particular  way. 

Valuable  as  it  is,  questioning  cannot  coyer  the  whole  work  of 
teaching,  and  the  attempt  should  not  be  made  to  stretch  its  province 
in  this  way.  It  is  the  natural  complement  of  lecture  and  illustration, 
and  should  not  usurp  their  province ;  though  it  may  always  in  teaching 
be  used  advantageously  in  connection  with  them.  In  order  that  the 
teacher  may  learn  to  recognise  where  questions  may  be  judiciously 
employed,  he  must  attend  carefully  to  the  results  of  his  efforts,  a^ 
the  necessary  insight  is  mainly  the  outcome  of  experience. 

Many  teachers  use  questioning  as  though  it  were  an  end  in  itself, 
and  fail  to  see  that  it  is  easy  to  OTer-question  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
retard  the  teaching,  and  smother  up  the  point  to  be  learned  in  a  cloud 
of  answers.  This  purposeless  questioning  has  done  much  to  bring  the 
device  into  disrepute.  Directly  the  object  is  gained,  the  teacher 
should  pass  on.  Anything  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  clear 
understanding  and  firm  grasp  only  bewilders  the  children,  and  darkens 
what  it  should  illuminate.  Not  unfrequently,  too,  in  teaching,  a 
large  amount  of  time  is  wasted  In  endeavouring  to  question  firom 
children  ordinary  matters  of  flEUSt,  which  they  can  only  learn  by  being 
told  directly.  To  question  again  and  again  in  the  hope  that  the 
point  may  be  guessed,  or  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  exhaustion,  is  to 
misunderstand  completely  the  use  of  questioning,  and  is  not  only 
stupid  but  blameworthy. 

The  oIUmUoiu  amniMmM  used  •caiut  the  om  of  qnaitloBS— that  they  are  a  round-about 
and  iedioos  mode  of  teaching,  that  they  encourage  a  habit  of  rash  speculation  and 
{[ueasing,  that  they  discourage  children  by  presenting  too  many  difficulties,  and  so  on 
— are  scarcely  worth  consideration.  They  arise  usually  from  a  misconception  of  the 
real  nature  of  questioning,  and  apply  only  to  its  wrong  employment  or  abuse.  The 
foct  that  such  defects  are  common,  is  no  argument  for  the  abandonment  of  the  device, 
but  points  distinctly  to  the  necessity  for  learning  to  question  properly. 
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QuMtLoniiig  properly  oondaoUd  is  neitber  t«dioiui  nor  conftiirtng  to 
children.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  .are  always  pleaf$ed  to  tell  what 
they  know ;  they  like  to  be  active,  and  to  have  their  share  in  the 
work  recognised.  To  answer  questions  is  much  more  engaging  work 
to  them  than  to  sit  as  passive  listeners,  and  they  are  frequently  more 
keenly  alive,  and  more  deeply  interested,  during  questioning  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  work.  As  Richter  says,  "  the  questions  of  the 
teacher  find  more  open  ears  than  his  answers."  It  is  the  teacher's 
fault  if  children  feel  answering  to  be  a  bore  or  are  bewildered  by  a 
multiplicity  of  points  of  view. 

Good  questioning  is  an  inteUeetoal  ezercise  valuable  to  teacher  and 
pupils  alike,  securing  to  the  latter  mental  activity  and  clearness  of 
comprehension,  and  keeping  them  constantly  in  contact  with  the 
work.  It  breaks  down  the  formality  of  merely  didactic  teaching, 
gives  a  pleasant  conversational  tone  to  the  lesson  by  allowing  the 
children  their  share  of  the  talking,  and  further,  it  affords  them  a 
valuable  training  in  readiness  of  thought  and  speech.  In  fact, 
questionincr  may  he  made  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  at  the 
teacher's  disposal,  and  this  not  only  from  the  educative  side,  but  also 
from  the  disciplinary  point  of  view.  Effectively  used  it  should  spur 
the  indolent,  stimulate  the  sluggish,  challenge  the  inattentive,  restrain 
the  forward,  control  the  rash,  expose  the  careless,  encourage  the 
timid,  and  help  the  dull ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  should  fully  employ 
the  more  intelligent  members  of  the  class  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  available  the  knowledge  of  individuals  for  the  benefit  of 
all. 

Nevertheless  questionincr  is  not  a  quick  method  albeit  a  sure  one  : 
even  where  legitimately  employed  it  will  usually  tiike  more  time  to 
question  a  fact  frt)m  a  child  than  to  toll  it  to  him  directly.  This  has 
led  some  teachers,  especially  in  America,  to  prefer  a  more  direct 
mode  of  proceeding.  But  the  longer  way  round  is  often  the  shorter 
way  home.  In  the  one  case  the  child  is  made  to  think  consecutively, 
and  express  his  thoughts  clearly,  and  thus  his  mind  is  exercised  in  a 
way  highly  conducive  to  thoroughness  ;  while  in  the  other  case  he 
has  only  to  listen,  and  this  children  do  very  vmperfeHhj.  Even  where 
the  teacher's  statements  are  repeated  again  and  again,  the  pupils  are 
very  apt  to  pick  up  the  words  only,  and  to  fail  to  acquire  any  real 
knowledge  of  the  underlying  truths. 
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L  KllTDS    OF    QUBSTIONS    AND    THB    PURPOSES  FOR  WHICH  THKT 

ICAT  BE  USED. — It  is  quite  oommon,  in  the  treatment  of  questions 
from  the  theoretical  standpoint,  to  find  a  more  or  less  minute  classi- 
fication of  them  given,  in  which  certain  names  are  applied  to  the 
various  groups  according  to  the  slightly  difierent  objects  with  which 
they  are  employed*  Thus  at  different  times,  though  by  no  single 
writer,  questions  used  in  particular  ways  have  been  called  preliminary, 
tentative,  testing,  assaying,  recapitulatory,  examinatory,  experimental, 
catechetical,  educative,  Socratic,  illustrative,  instructive,  etc  Some 
of  these  terms  are  of  course  but  different  names  for  the  same 
thing ;  but  any  such  elaborate  scheme  as  is  here  referred  to  is  of  no 
practical  value,  in  fact  it  is  apt  to  confuse  rather  than  assist  the 
teacher,  and  tends  to  cloud  over  the  essential  features  which  mark  the 
two  great  and  distinct  classes,  viz.  Testing  Questions  and  2Vatn- 
ing  Questions.  These  differ  in  their  nature,  their  aim,  and  their 
modes  of  use ;  and  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  teaching  it  is  helpful, 
and  it  is  sufficient,  to  consider  all  questions  as  belonging  to  one  or 
other  of  these  groups. 

(1)  Testing  Questions.  The  distingmshing  mark  of  testing  ques- 
tions is  that  they  seek  to  secure  firom  the  child  the  re-ezpresslon  of 
something  he  1ft  supposed  to  have  learned — either  during  the  lesson, 
or  previously — in  order  that  he  may  know  it  more  securely  by  having 
again  to  direct  his  attention  to  it,  and  in  many  cases  by  being  made 
to  state  it  in  his  own  words.  They  demand  for  the  most  part  an 
effort  of  memory  in  supplying  the  desiderated  ideas ;  and  though  the 
answers  may  necessitate  clear  understanding  and  some  exercise  of 
judgment,  yet  such  questions  turn  the  child's  thoughts  in  a  backward 
direction,  and  set  him  seeking  for  what  is  wanted  among  facts  he  has 
already  acquired.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  questions  of  this  kind 
do  not  require  thought  in  order  to  answer  them  well,  but  they  do  not 
involve  the  discovery  of  anything  new  to  the  child.  They  should 
represent  the  ideas  in  the  mostr  natural  order,  and  as  far  as  possible 
cement  them  together  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  coherent  body  of 
information  ;  so  that  the  recollection  of  them  may  be  aided  by  the 
influence  of  that  *^  association  "  which  acts  so  powerfully  in  the  case 
of  memory. 

Nothing  teUs  the  teacher  so  much  about  his  work,  or  may  be  made 
more  helpful  in  pointing  out  where  his  practice  needs  amendment, 
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than  a  judicious  use  of  questions.  They  test  the  qtudity  of  the 
tosucbing,  by  showing  him  how  far  the  facts  given  have  been  well 
learned,  and  in  what  manner  they  are  arranged  in  the  child's  mind  ; 
and  they  further  afford  the  teacher  actual  proof  of  the  amount  of  in- 
formation which  has  been  gained. 

Testing  questions,  then,  ask  directly  for  facts,  and  bring  them  to 
light  again  for  various  reasons  and  purposes.  The  chief  of  these  are 
the  following : — 

(a)  At  the  opening  of  a  Lesson  they  enllgbten  the  teaclier  as  to 
what  knowledge  tbe  children  possess,  either  of  a  related  or  similar 
kind,  which  may  be  made  the  groundwork  of  the  teaching  ;  and  show 
him  not  only  how  much  it  will  be  wise  to  attempt,  but  also  where 
best  to  begin.  They  help  the  children  to  discriminate  between  what 
they  know  and  what  they  do  not  know,  and  by  thus  defining  the 
limits  of  the  known  enable  them  to  make  the  passage  to  the  unknown 
with  greater  certainty  and  success.  Skilfully  used  such  preliminary 
questions  tnm  the  minds  of  the  scholars  into  the  right  groove,  as  it 
were,  prepare  them  for  what  the  teacher  is  going  to  say,  and  set  them 
fairly  on  their  course.  They  open  up  a  subject  by  showiiig  in  what 
direction  learning  is  to  take  place,  arouse  a  desire  for  knowledge  by 
exciting  interest  and  curiosity,  and  stimulate  the  children  by  afford- 
ing a  glimpse  of  possibilities. 

(b)  During  the  teaching  testing  questions  are  in  a  high  degree 
useful  in  directing  the  thought  and  effort  of  the  children,  and  in 
banishing  any  haziness  of  conception  or  inaccuracy  of  apprehension  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  they  form  the  most  serviceable  and  trust- 
worthy means  which  the  teacher  has  at  his  disposal  of  discovering 
bow  fiir  he  has  been  understood,  and  the  cause  of  any  failure  which 
may  become  apparent.  He  is  thus  able  to  determine  readily  where 
his  work  has  been  too  difficult,  too  vague,  or  too  hurried  ;  and  is  led 
to  see  in  what  direction  increased  caution  is  necessary,  what  gaps 
leading  to  error  have  to  be  stopped,  what  weak  places  need  strengthen- 
ing, or  where  further  explanation  or  illustration  is  required.  Such 
questioning  also  affords  him  opportunities  of  putting  misconceptions 
right ;  and  offers  him  a  safe  guide,  not  only  as  to  whether  the  lesson 
is  level  with  the  child's  comprehension,  but  also  as  to  the  speed  with 
which  the  teaching  should  be  given. 
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Frequently,  Jxfort  an  txplaiuUion  is  given,  a  few  questiona  are  Taloable  to  prepare 
the  children's  minds  for  what  is  coming,  to  narrow  the  B«Blal  vtew  to  the  single 
difficulty  in  hand,  to  xmuuf  obstadM  to  understanding,  and  to  enable  the  teacher  to 
make  out  the  best  mode  of  approach.  Unless  the  children  are  thus  led  to  appreciate 
the  nature  of  the  diflScolty,  and  to  feel  their  want,  the  explanation  is  apt  to  be 
unheeded.  "  Food  proffered  where  there  is  no  appetite  is  nauseating ;  information 
proffered  prematurely  is  worse  than  wasted.** 

(c)  At  the  end  of  divisions  and  at  the  close  of  the  lesson  questioning 
may  be  employed  with  great  advantage  for  the  purpose  of  tLxHag 
the  facts  tanglit,  of  TnaWng  good  the  connection  between  them, 
and  of  giving  emphasis  to  the  most  important  points  in  such  a 
way  as  to  put  the  whole  into  proper  perspective.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how  little  of  a  lesson  children  remember,  even  when  well 
taught,  and  how  fragmentary  and  unsatisfactory  their  information 
soon  becomes,  unless  it  is  tested  and  impressed  again  and  again  by 
rapid,  searching,  and  vigorous  questioning  in  the  way  of  recapitulation 
or  review.  In  many  cases  they  £a,il  to  grasp  the  £eu^  even  at  the 
time,  and  the  systematic  employment  of  testing  qnestions  at  stated 
periods  in  the  lesson  affords  the  best  means  of  supplying  deficiencies 
and  of  correcting  errors.  It  is  never  safe  to  assume  that  children 
know  what  they  are  supposed  to  have  learned  until  it  has  been  proved 
by  questioning. 

The  practice  of  frequently  testing  knowledge  by  questioning  is 
valuable  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  learning  and  that  of  discipline. 
If  the  child  knows  he  will  be  required  to  give  back  what  has  been 
presented  to  him  he  is  much  more  likely  to  listen  attentively  than 
where  such  exercise  is  omitted.  To  be  of  use,  however,  testing 
questions  must  be  sufficiently  searching  to  determine  how  far  the 
child  has  understood  and  remembered  what  has  been  taught,  and 
must  not  be  confined  to  asking  merely  for  a  few  points  which  even 
inattentive  children  can  give. 

(2)  Tndning  Questions. — The  chief  characteristic  of  training  ques- 
tions is  that  they  seek  to  lead  the  tihlld  to  discover  new  fiicts  for 
himself  \fy  gnidlng  him  through  easy  processes  of  thought  or  reason- 
ing. That  which  is  known  is  used  as  material  out  of  which,  by 
suitable  treatment,  fresh  ideas  may  be  developed.  The  old  informa- 
tion is  brought  to  light  that  new  may  be  evolved  out  of  it,  the  one  lead- 
ing up  to  and  into  the  other.   Training  questions  thus  Involve  a  seeking 
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forward,  not  backward.  They  may  be  said  to  put  information  into 
the  mind,  and  this  in  such  a  way  as  to  call  out  into  active  exercise 
such  powers  as  the  child  jpossesses.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  see  why 
such  questions  have  been  termed  edncatiye  or  Instmctlye.  They  are 
also  illnstratlYe,  inasmuch  as  they  throw  light  on  what  is  known, 
and  this  in  a  manner  calculated  to  bring  out  all  it  implies  and  show 
its  bearings  in  relation  to  other  matters.  It  is  also  clear  that  they 
cannot  be  used  in  all  cases,  but  only  where  an  extension  of  the 
child's  knowledge,  or  power,  can  be  secured  by  his  own  efforts,  with- 
out direct  communication  from  the  teacher. 

In  the  earliest  stagey  before  the  child  can  be  properly  said  to  be 
able  to  reason,  training  questions  should  be  mainly  directed  to  the 
eliciting  of  relationablps  between  the  facts  which  are  brought  before 
him,  these  involving  for  the  most  part  only  such  matters  as  can  be 
observed,  or  interdependence  of  the  simplest  kind  as  cause  and  effect. 
In  the  laZer  stages  of  a  child's  school  career  the  great  use  of  training 
questions  is  to  present  easy  steps  of  analysis  until  a  general  con- 
olusion  can  be  reached  ;  or  to  elicit  inference  after  inference  in  a  way 
which  will  lead  to  the  appreciation  of  logical  connection,  and  exercise 
the  pupil  in  continuous  thinking.  A  most  valuable  training  of  the 
intelligence  is  thus  secured ;  and  all  investment  in  intellectual 
activity  will  pay  a  dividend.  Nothing  encourages  a  child  more 
than  to  show  him  how  much  he  can  accomplish  for  himself,  if  he  puts 
out  his  strength  in  the  right  way.  The  conquest  of  difficulty  in- 
vigorates him  ;  and  what  he  thus  learns  has  a  fuller  meaning  for  him, 
and  is  much  more  permanent,  than  what  he  is  simply  told. 

The  comparative  neglect  into  which  training  questioning  has  fallen 
is  doubtless  to  be  traced  to  the  craving  for  putting  everything  into  a 
cut-and-dried  form,  so  that  it  may  be  just  ready  for  easy  quotation 
during  examination.  It  is  urged,  and  correctly  so  far,  that  training 
questioning  is  not  an  ewnf  and  expeditious  means  of  storing  informa- 
tion ;  but  it  is  deplorable  that  this  latter  should  be  made  almost  the 
only  end  of  education.  "  The  time  spent  in  questioning  with  a  view 
to  train  cannot  be  spent  in  carting  in  knowledge  with  a  view  to  turn 
again  on  demand." 

■access  with  which  training  questions  are  employed  will  de- 
xtg^  on  the  teacher's  skill  in  suggesting  lines  of  search, 
keeping  the  inquiry  within  proper  limit's.     He  has  to  stimu- 
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late  the  children  to  make  the  necessary  effort,  and  to  give  help 
judiciously  where  a  difficulty  presents  itself  too  great  for  them  to 
overcome  unaided  He  must  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  wliat  lie  wlihes 
to  azxiTe  at,  and  must  put  his  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  in 
the  right  direction.  The  most  consummate  adroitness  is  sometimes 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  these  points  efficiently. 

80GSATIO  QUBSnOHlHO. — Training  questioning  and  Socratic  questioning  are  often 
spoken  of  as  though  the  two  tenua  were  in  all  respects  synonymous ;  and  specimens 
of  Socratic  dialc^ue  are  frequently  given,  as  though  by  imitation  of  these  a  correct 
method  would  be  arrived  at  for  use  with  children.  But  anything  like  a  carefkil 
examination  of  the  dialogues  given  by  Flato  and  Xenophon  will  surely  reveal  how 
completely  unlike,  in  most  cases,  the  method  is  to  proper  training  questioning  S^t 
ckildrtn.  Commonly  the  teacher  is  not  even  warned  that  there  are  two  vwy  dlstiiict 
phases  «f  the  Socratle  method— the  Ironleal  one,  sad  tha  dsvelopiiic  on*.  True,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  latter  is  a  correct  one  in  ordinary  teaching,  aiming  as  it  does  at  giving 
bir^  to  mental  activity  and  discovery  by  the  pupil  himself;  but  even  here  it  la  tho 
principle  Itself  which  Is  of  valiM,  not  tho  way  la  which  Boerataa  oaployad  It,  and  the  teacher 
who  fashioned  his  teaching  upon  the  model  of  Socrates'  ordinary  method  of  procedure 
would  almcMst  inevitably  go  wrong. 

Socrates  had  not  the  spirit  of  a  teacher  of  little  children,  and  Judging  fh>m  his 
practice  as  we  know  it  he  would  certainly  in  that  capacity  have  been  a  failure 
He  usually  drovt  his  hearers  to  the  conclusion  he  wanted ;  it  is  the  business  of  the 
teacher  of  children  to  guide  and  lead,  and  they  require  much  more  help  and  direct 
explanation,  interspersed  with  the  questions,  than  the  ordinary  Socratic  dialogue 
would  give. 

Socrates  was  in  almost  all  cases  dealing  with  adults,  and  often  well-trained  and 
acute  adults,  so  that  in  many  instances  he  directed  his  questioning  to  convict  them 
of  ignorance,  or  to  confound  them  by  leading  them  into  difficulties.  His  method 
was  frequently  subtle  and  artful ;  and  he  was  not  above  leading  his  interlocutor  astray 
in  order  to  entrap  him  and  jeer  at  his  confusion.  Now  surely  all  this  is  wrong  in 
dealing  with  children.  Except  in  the  rare  case  of  a  rash  and  conceited  pupil,  we  do 
not  want  to  disconcert  them  by  convincing  them  how  ignorant  they  are,  and  how 
raloeless  is  what  they  know ;  but  rather  by  our  questioning  to  make  clear  to  them 
how  far  they  know  accurately,  and  show  them  what  they  need.  With  chUdran  anploj- 
BMBt  of  rkUcnla  at  all  iiaada  careftil  manacamaat,  and  it  slurald  foim  no  regular  part  of  a 
— thod  of  taafhtnf. 

Apart  even  from  the  objectionable  features  mentioned,  tha  Boeratic  mathod,  If  eaniad 
o«t  in  detail,  la  too  nagatlva  In  eharaetar,  and  givaa  far  too  littla  tnfonnatlon,  to  ha  snltabla 
far  eonmoa  nae  la  aehoola.  Employed,  however,  in  a  kindly  way,  for  a  special  purpose, 
and  with  discrimination  by  a  skilled  teacher,  the  method  may  be  used  occasionally 
with  good  effect  The  dialogue  previously  quoted  from  Mr.  Thring  is  an  admirable 
instance  of  this.  Perhaps  the  most  useful  point  for  the  teacher  to  remember  about 
the  Socratic  dialogue  is  its  sequence  and  connection — the  cross  examination  to  bring 
out  the  truth  without  any  break  in  thought. 

It  will  perhaps  assist  the  clear  appreciation  of  the  cliaracteristlcs 
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Of  taftlng  and  training:  qnostloiiB  if  we  iiiap  out  their  chief  points  of 
contrast  as  follows  : — 


Testing  Qussrioxa. 

1.  Appeal  mainly  to  mmaurf  and  va* 
dcnUadlac. 

2.  Tnrn  attention  baokwarda  upon  the 
known. 

8.  Trayel  eyer  ground  already  sur- 
veyed for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  work.  Diaoorvr 
wkat  flM  papfl  has  fomd  tnIL 

4.  Fix  asqalrsd  traths  by  bringing  them 
again  to  light,  and  are  thus  said  to 
question  information  out  iff  the  child's 
mind. 

5.  Call  upon  the  child  to  paast  and 
examine  what  he  has  acquired. 

0.  Demand  answers  depending  upon 
aeearato  kaowMge  and  readiness  in  finding 
and  expressing  it. 

7.  May  be  employed  in  connection  with 
all  subjects. 

8.  iBll^lrtm  lbs  toadisr  as  to  the  nature 
of  his  success  and  the  value  of  his 
method. 


Traikiko  Questions. 

1.  Appeal  chiefly  to  reaaaalaff  and  the 
coaoeptive  flMalty. 

2.  Direct  attention  ferwacdi  to  the  un- 
known. 

8.  Carr}'  thought  into  new  regions 
so  as  to  lead  to  ftirther  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  Had  «st  wkat  the  vapQ 
csB  discover. 

4.  Develep  aew  traths  out  of  what 
is  already  known,  and  are  thus  said  to 
question  information  into  the  child's 
mind. 

5.  Call  upon  the  child  to  pregrsw  by 
means  of  what  he  has  acquired. 

6.  Demand  answers  depending  upon 
iadiJit  and  the  power  of  the  children  to 
think  connectedly. 

7.  Are  limited  in  application  mainly 
to  matters  which  can  be  reasoned  out. 

8.  Hwllghtsii  the  ehUdm  as  to  the 
bearing  and  development  of  what  they 
know. 


To  sum  up,  we  may  say  that  the  chief  purposes  for  which 
QUESTIONS  MAT  BE  PROFiTABLT  EMPLOTED  in  teaching  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

(1)  To  carry  on  the  lesBon  and  develop  the  infomiation  by  ap- 
[lealing  to  the  children's  reason,  previous  experience,  or  present 
observation.  The  questioning  should  give  point  and  meaning  to 
what  is  already  known,  and  open  up  a  view  of  the  details  which 
probably  has  not  before  attracted  attention. 

(2)  To  test  the  clearness  and  aocnracy  of  Information  supposed  to 
have  been  gained,  either  from  previous  work,  or  as  a  result  of  the 
teaching  given  in  the  lesson,  and  so  to  enable  the  teacher  to  adapt 
his  procedure  exactly  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

(3)  To  train  the  children  by  guiding  them  through  easy  processes 
of  observation,  thought,  or  conception ;  as  well  as  to  afford  them  a 
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useful  exercise  in  rapidity  of  apprehension,  and  in  ready  expression 
of  their  ideas  with  neatness,  exactness,  and  force. 

(4)  To  Btimulate  the  cbildren  to  use  to  the  utmost  such  power  as 
they  possess ;  to  awaken  curiosity  as  to  coming  knowledge,  so  that 
they  may  hare  a  desire  to  know  more ;  and  to  increase  interest  in 
the  work  by  calling  upon  them  to  take  their  proper  share  in  it. 

(5)  To  focns  the  attention  and  intellectnal  effort  upon  one  point  at 
a  time,  and  so  help  the  children  by  directing  the  mental  gaze  and 
exdnding  the  consideration  of  everything  but  the  matter  in  hand. 

(6)  TO  fix  the  ideas  which  have  been  presented  to  the  child  by 
causing  them  to  be  again  brought  into  conscious  existence  in  Yaried 
form  and  definite  order — through  the  agency  of  repetition,  re- 
capitulation, or  review — a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  secure 
permanency. 

(7)  To  brln£^  out  the  perspective  of  facts  by  dwelling  most  forcibly 
upon  the  more  essential  matters,  and  to  assist  the  children  in  realising 
the  logical  connection  and  relationship  of  the  ideas. 

(8)  Occasionally  to  vary  the  method  of  teaching,  and  prevent  the 
deadening  effect  of  sameness  of  treatment ;  or  possibly  to  inspirit  a 
flagging  class,  and  give  brightness,  pleasantness,  and  '^  go "  to  the 
lesson. 

11.  Forms  and  Qualities  of  Questions,  with  Suggestions 
AS  TO  THEIR  USE. — Questions,  as  applied  to  children  in  teaching, 
should,  as  we  have  seen,  turn  the  mind's  energy  in  one  direction,  and 
thus,  by  narrowing  the  range  of  effort,  put  the  pupil  in  the  best 
position  for  performing  his  part  in  the  lesson.  They  should  guide 
him  in  his  search  for  new  facts,  and  exact  of  him  in  a  reasonable 
way  the  reproduction  of  that  which  he  has  learned.  Hence  questions 
should  be — 

(1)  Pointed  and  direct. — A  very  common  defect  in  questions  is 
their  want  of  definiteness  as  to  what  is  required.  They  should  ask 
exactly  for  what  is  needed,  and  nothing  but  that.  Thus,  as  far  as 
ix>ssible,  a  question  should  admit  of  only  one  answer,  and  though  the 
teacher  may  not  always  be  able  to  reach  this  standard  it  should  be 
aimed  at  Vagueness  or  ambiguity  in  the  questions  is  a  great  enemy 
to  anything  like  clear  and  exact  thought  on  the  part  of  the  child. 
A^en  it  is  possible  for  him  to  give  several  answers,  each  of  which  is 
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a  correct  reply  to  the  question,  lie  is  apt  to  be  confused  by  the 
possibilities  open  to  him ;  and,  feeling  that  the  teacher  only  wants 
one  reply,  he  either  hazards  a  guess,  or  lets  the  opportunity  pass  in 
trying  to  decide  what  answer  to  give. 

All  such  quettionB  as  "  What  is  the  river  Severn  like?"  "What  sort  of  story  is 
the  one  you  have  been  reading?"  "  What  do  they  do  in  quarries f"  "  What  should  yon 
say  Gibraltar  Is  made  of?*'  "  What  do  we  eat  to  keep  us  alive?"  are  to  be  careftilly 
avoided.  They  simply  diffose  instead  of  concentrating  the  child's  attention,  and 
serve  no  useful  purpose  whatever. 

Nor  must  the  questions  be  allowed  to  wander  from  the  subject,  as 
they  are  very  apt  to  do  unless  the  teacher  has  his  lesson  well  in  hand, 
and  firames  his  inquiries  to  elicit  just  what  he  wants,  toelevant 
quMtionixig  is  oftener  the  result  of  Indolence  tlian  of  lack  of  skill. 
Something  more  is  required  in  teaching  than  the  loose  and  indirect 
form  of  questioning  commonly  employed  in  ordinary  conyersation, 
although  there  should  be  the  same  freedom  and  ease.  If  the  teacher 
asks  questions  without  knowing  where  he  is  going,  he  will  soon  find 
both  himself  and  his  children  adrift,  and  no  real  progress  being  made. 

Every  question  sbould  be  of  value  as  a  real  part  of  the  teaching, 
and  have  some  distinct  bearing  and  influence  on  the  lesson.  Some- 
times a  number  of  questions  are  asked  without  order,  and  in  an 
aimless  drifting  sort  of  way,  merely  to  occupy  time,  or  because  the 
teacher  feels  that  some  questions  ought  to  be  asked.  They  begin 
anywhere  and  lead  nowhere.  The  utter  worthlessness  of  such 
questioning  has  been  already  referred  to. 

(2)  Clear  as  to  meaning  and  simply  worded, — If  the  child  is  to 
grasp  the  bearing  of  a  question  readily,  it  must  be  unequivocal  in 
meaning,  and  sufficiently  simple  both  in  thought  and  language.  The 
ideas  must  be  well  within  the  child's  comprehension ;  and  so  long  as 
clearness  is  secured,  the  shorter  the  question  the  better.  In  no 
part  of  his  work  is  it  more  worth  the  teacher's  while  to  be  economical 
of  words  ;  and  those  used  must  be  such  as  the  child  is  accustomed  to, 
so  that  whether  the  answer  is  forthcoming  or  not  there  is  no  doubt  in 
his  mind  as  to  what  is  asked.  There  must  be  no  useless  verbiage  in 
the  way  of  introductory  phrases,  no  round-about  and  consequently 
lengthy  statements,  and  no  unnecessary  elaboration  of  idea.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  children  to  think  properly  when  their  energies  are 
consumed  in  endeavouring  to  imravel  the  complexity  of  the  question. 
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or  to  discover  its  import.  Hie  proper  choice  of  words  In  asUxiff  a 
qaesUon  Is  a  point  deserving:  of  much  attention.  Several  short 
questions  are  better  than  one  long  one ;  and  if  the  teacher  finds  that 
he  has  in  his  question  taken  too  great  a  step  at  once,  or  has  employed 
words  too  difficult  for  the  children  to  understand — as  he  may  easily 
do,  especially  in  using  technical  terms — it  is  better  for  him  to  break 
up  his  question  into  easier  ones,  or  to  put  it  in  another  form,  than  to 
fill  in  the  answer  himself  and  pass  on. 

All  sachroond-about  ways  of  beginning  a  question  as  "  Now,  my  good  children  . . ." 
"  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  can  tell  me  .  .  .  /'  "  Now,  if  you  try  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
able  to  say  .  .  .  ,"  etc.,  are  to  be  avoided,  not  only  aa  a  waste  of  time,  but  as  tending 
to  confuse  the  child  by  taking  his  attention  from  the  point  of  the  question. 

Those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  talk  to  children  often  And  great  difficulty  in 
fuming  suitable  and  simple  questions,  and  sometimes  fall  into  ludicrous  mistakes. 
No  tmcker  would  ever  think  of  asking  such  a  question  as  the  following :  "Will  you 
be  good  enough  to  tell  me,  if  you  happen  to  remember  ftrom  what  you  have  been  told 
or  from  what  yon  have  read,  under  what  circumstances  mercury  placed  in  a  long 
tube,  closed  at  the  upper  end,  rises  or  falls  ?  "    Such  a  question  errs  in  many  ways. 

A  question  may  be  clear  as  to  meaning,  and  yet  framed  in  such 
a  clumsy  or  slipshod  way  as  to  be  objectionable,  especially  so  when 
addressed  to  children.  A  faulty  form,  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
teaching,  is  one  in  which  what  should  be  a  statement,  or  an  ellipsis, 
is  changed  into  a  question  by  the  addition  of  some  word  or  phrase 
that  ought  in  most  cases  to  have  come  first.  The  words  usually 
employed  for  this  purpose  are  whaty  wheriy  whercy  how,  and  the  like. 

For  instance :  "  FalstaiT  was  a  very  what? "  "  The  man  we  spoke  of  went  where  ? " 
*  *  Botany  is  the  science  of  what  ?  "    "He  ascended  which  of  the  two  mountains  ?  " 

Another  rather  common  error  is  for  the  teacher,  either  from  care- 
lessness or  from  not  having  thought  out  his  lesson  properly,  to  begin 
a  question  and  then  to  alter  the  wording,  it  may  be  several  times  :  e.g. 

*'What  is  the  function  of what  purpose  do  ihe  leaves  serve, 

of  what  use  are  they  to  the  plant  V  If  a  question  has  been  begun 
wrongly,  it  is  better  to  abandon  it  altogether  than  to  patch  and  alter 
it  until  the  children  are  confused. 

Sometimes  again  the  mistake  is  made  of  welding  into  one  two 
questions  which  ought  to  have  been  put  separately,  so  that  the 
children  are  in  doubt  as  to  which  to  answer  first,  and  hence  some 
say  one  thing  some  another. 
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"  What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  tailed^  which  word  does  it  tell  us  something 
about?"  "Who  won  the  battle  of  Hastiags,  was  it  really  fought  at  Hastings?" 
"Where  does  the  river  Thames  rise,  has  it  more  than  one  source?**  are  instances, 
the  climax  of  a^bsurdity  being  reached  in  such  forms  as — '*  Who  dragged  whom  round 
the  walls  of  what  city,  and  why?" 

(3)  Sufficiently  difficult  to  necessitate  effhH. — Questions  which  may 
be  answered  without  any  exercise  of  mind  are  not  only  valueless,  but 
give  rise  to  bad  habits,  and  are  apt  to  delude  both  the  teacher  and 
the  children  as  to  the  amount  learned.  At  the  best  they  give  undue 
prominence  to  those  who  are  merely  smart  and  quick,  and  con- 
sequently discourage  the  thoughtful ;  while  they  are  almost  certain 
to  lead  to  rash  gneasins:,  careleMiieBs,  inattention,  and  saperflciality. 
There  are  various  types  of  these  objectionable  questions. 

In  some  cases  the  worthlessness  of  the  question  arises  from  the 
fact  that  it  asks  for  information  which  has  been  given  as  a  statement 
the  moment  before  :  as,  "  The  Black  Forest  contains  a  great  many  fir- 
trees.  What  does  the  Black  Forest  contain  ? "  It  is  very  easy  for 
a  teacher  to  get  into  a  habit  of  using  these  "  echo  qnestlons,"  as  they 
have  been  termed. 

Another  type  of  questions,  which  should  be  verj'  rarely  if  ever 
employed  in  teaching,  are  those  called  "  leading  question!.''  These 
merely  ask  for  the  assent  of  the  pupil  to  something  said  by  the 
teacher,  or  in  some  way  or  other  suggest  what  is  required. 

The  clue  to  the  answer  may  be  conveyed  to  the  pupil  by  the  form 
of  the  question,  by  the  emphaiila  laid,  consciously  or  imconsciously, 
upon  some  particular  word  or  phrase,  by  iniiection  of  the  voice,  or,  it 
may  be,  by  some  significant  gesture,  or  the  expression  of  the  face.  It 
is  astonishing  how  quick  children  are  in  catching  any  suggestion  from 
one  they  know,  however  unintentional  it  may  be,  and  hence  they  may 
appear  to  answer  well  when  questioned  in  this  way  while  they  really 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  subject  about  which  ihey  are  being 
asked.  Apart  even  from  any  suggestion  whatever,  or  fault  in  the 
questioning,  they  will  answer  a  teacher  to  whom  they  are  accustomed 
much  more  readily  than  when  interrogated  by  a  person  whose  manner 
and  mode  of  questioning  are  quite  strange  to  them. 

Such  questions  as—"  Bricks  are  made  of  clay,  are  they  not  ?  "    "  Plants  prow,  what 
is  the  difference  between  a  plant  and  a  stone  ?  "    "Is  not  Snowdon  a  high  mountain  ?  " 
T>oe8  the  Ganges  enter  the  ocean  by  one  mouth  or  by  many  ehannds^**  demand 
thing  from  the  child  but  a  little  attention* 
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The  following  example  of  the  "  matlMd  of  rtnpoiyiiiff  alad  "  by  this  wrong  questioning 
is  given  by  Mr.  D.  P.  Page. 

"Charles,  {Reads.)  A  man  being  asked  how  many  sheep  he  had,  said  that  he  had 
them  in  two  pastores ;  in  one  pasture  he  had  eight ;  that  three-foartlis  of  these  were 
Jost  one-third  of  what  he  had  in  the  other.    How  many  were  there  in  the  other? 

"  Teacher,  Well,  Charles,  yon  most  first  get  one-fourth  of  eight,  must  you  not? 

"Charles.  Yes,  sir. 

"Teacher.  Well,  one-fourth  of  eight  is  two,  isn't  it? 

**  Charles.  Yes,  sir ;  one-fourth  of  eight  is  two. 

"  Teacher.  Well,  then,  three-fourths  will  be  three  times  two,  won't  it  ? 

**  Charles.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Teacher.  Well,  three  times  two  are  six,  eh  ? 

'*  Charles.  Yes,  sir. 

'*  Teacher.  Very  well,  (a  pause).  Now  the  book  says  that  this  six  is  just  one-Uiird 
of  what  he  had  in  the  other  pasture,  don't  it? 

"Charles.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Teacher,  Then  if  six  is  one-third,  three-thirds  will  be  jthree  times  six,  won't  it? 

*'  Charles,  Yes,  sir. 

"  Teacher,  And  three  times  six  are  eighteen,  ain't  it? 

*'CharUs,  Yes,  sir. 

'*  Teacher.  Then  he  had  eighteen  sheep  in  the  other  jiasture,  had  he? 

"Charles.  Yes,  sir." 

It  is  customary  to  condemn  the  use  in  teaching  of  all  qnestioiui 
wlilidi  rMinlre  only  yes  I  or  no  I  for  answer ;  but  this  general  con- 
demnation is  too  sweeping.  Much  depends  upon  whether  the 
question  calls  for  a  decision  between  two  altematiyes,  or  does  not ; 
the  peal  point  is,  not  whether  the  answer  is  "  yes  "  or  "  no  "  but  whether 
the  question  appeals  to  the  child  in  a  useful  manner.  If,  as  is  com- 
monly the  case,  questions  of  this  kind  are  put  in  such  a  way  that 
there  is  practically  no  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  reply  expected, 
and  even  the  most  thoughtless  can  answer  them,  then  by  all  means 
they  should  be  avoided  by  the  teacher.  Many  cases,  however,  arise 
in  teaching,  where  a  question  may  only  demand  "  yea  "  or  "  no  "  but  to 
decide  correctly  which  of  the  two  necessitates  an  exercise  of  judg- 
ment, and  it  may  be  a  difficult  one,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  There 
aeems  to  be  no  reason  why  such  questions  should  not  be  used,  if 
judiciously  employed,  and  if  guessing  is  discouraged  by  frequently 
following  up  the  reply  with  other  questions  respecting  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  answer  is  based. 

Sometimes  a  dlfflenlt  question  of  the  *'yes  or  no''  form  is  used 
merely  to  start  an  inquiry,  or  to  direct  attention  to  and  excite  an 
Interest  In  tbe  next  point  to  be  considered.    The  confirmation  of 
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either  of  the  possible  replies  is  deferred  for  the  time,  and  the  matter 
decided  by  eliciting  the  facts  which  justify  the  one  conclusion  rather 
than  the  other,  or  by  an  appeal  to  exp^iment,  or  possibly  by  the 
association  of  both  these  plans.  For  instance,  the  teacher  may  have 
been  explaining  about  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  all  directions,  and 
asks,  "  If  I  fiU  a  glass  full  of  water,  place  a  card  over  the  mouth  of 
the  glass  and  turn  it  upside  down,  will  the  water  run  out  ? "  He 
listens  to  the  expressions  of  opinion  but  does  not  definitely  accept 
either  one  view  or  the  other,  and  then  proceeds  to  question  those  who 
take  either  side  as  to  why  they  believe  themselves  to  be  correct.  The 
children  being  now  thoroughly  interested  in  the  result,  and  fully  pre- 
pared for  the  experiment,  the  teacher  performs  it  and  settles  the 
point.  In  this  way  the  experiment  is  much  more  clearly  understood 
and  remembered  than  if  the  result  had  been  merely  foretold  by  the 
teacher.  The  thoughtful  members  of  the  class  are  rewarded  by  the 
satisfaction  of  being  right,  and  the  rash  or  careless  are  taught  a  useful 
lesson  as  to  the  necessity  for  cautious  judgment,  while  both  are 
stimulated  to  further  effort. 

When  children  have  been  taught  certain  facts,  and  the  teacher 
needs  to  gather  up  the  ideas  rapidly  In  order  to  pass  to  some  ftirther 
truth,  the  occasional  use  of  '^  yes  or  no  "  questions,  mixed  with  others 
of  easy  form,  is  often  justifiable  as  an  expeditious  method  of  mar- 
shalling his  points  in  order  that  their  bearing  may  be  made  out.  It 
is  not  ihou^hty  so  much  as  rapid  review,  which  is  here  wanted. 
Ordinary  questioning  would  be  too  slow,  while  the  plan  just  men- 
tioned is  often  to  be  preferred  to  direct  address  as  giving  more 
variety  and  brightness  to  the  work. 

SomeUiing  might  also  be  said  fur  the  occasional  use  of  questions  demanding  "  yes  " 
or  "  no  "  with  infants,  where  much  encouragement  is  often  necessary  to  get  answers 
given  at  all,  and  these  must  be  of  the  simplest  possible  character. 

Allied  to  the  forms  discussed  above  are  the  questions  wMcb  contain 
their  own  answers,  and  simply  offer  a  choice  between  two  things, 
as — "  Is  iron  a  hard  or  a  soft  metal  ?  "  "  Is  this  green  or  blue  ? "  "Is 
the  sun  a  hot  or  a  cold  body  V*  As  a  rule,  questions  of  this  kind 
should  certainly  be  shunned ;  for,  apart  from  the  fact  that  they 
involve  no  intellectual  effort,  no  form  of  question  is  so  likely  to  lead 
to  guessing.     Even  if  nothing  in  the  question,  or  in  the  mode  of 
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putting  it,  suggests  what  is  wanted,  the  child  knows  he  will  be  able 
to  give  the  correct  answer  at  a  second  try,  at  most,  and  therefore 
makes  a  shot  at  it. 

It  is  often  annuing  to  watch  a  class  questioned  in  this  way.  The  moment  the 
teacher  has  prononnced  one  of  the  possible  replies  wrong,  out  go  the  hands  of  those 
on  the  watch  for  such  a  chance ;  and,  though  they  may  know  absolutely  nothing 
aboQt  the  snbject,  they  plume  themselves  on  having  answered  the  question.  Where 
snch  a  method  of  questioning  is  common  many  of  the  children  will  make  no  effort 
themselves,  and  watch  again  and  again  for  the  second  opportunity. 

(4)  Such  as  not  to  demand  answers  of  greater  length  or  hardness 
than  children  can  be  expected  to  give. — It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to 
find  teadiers,  who  know  little  of  children  and  are  unable  to  look  at 
things  from  their  point  of  view,  asking  questions  which  are  far 
beyond  the  powers  of  those  interrogated,  and  at  times  even  such  as 
would  tax  the  powers  of  a  trained  mind  to  answer  correctly.  The 
difficulty  to  the  pupil  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes. 

Hi  some  Instanoes  the  qneBtion  Includes  so  much  as  completely  to 
bewilder  the  child,  eyen  when  the  details  are  within  his  knowledge^ 
and  he  would  be  able  to  give  them  correctly  if  asked  for  one  at  a 
time.  He  is  unable  to  frame  properly  so  long  a  statement  as  is 
required ;  he  finds  great  difficulty  even  in  discovering  where  to 
begin,  and  being  unable  to  think  continuously  without  help  he  is 
pretty  certain  to  give  a  very  incomplete  reply,  or  to  flounder  his  way 
through  a  sentence  or  two  and  break  down. 

**  How  is  a  glacier  formed  ? **  "  Why  does  a  stick  appear  bent  in  water? "  "  What 
becomes  of  a  shower  of  rain?"  "What  occurred  when  Cesar  came  to  Britain?" 
"  What  were  the  circumstances  in  which  William  the  Conqueror  met  his  death  ?  '* 
are  examples  of  this  kind  of  question. 

Sometimes  the  mistake  is  made  of  aaldiig  for  information  which  the 
children  cannot  reasonably  he  expected  to  give.  In  many  cases  of 
this  kind  the  £Bu;ts  asked  for  are  such  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  lesson 
to  teach  ;  and,  although  they  have  not  been  touched  upon  in  any  way 
by  the  teacher,  he  puts  the  questions  in  the  hope  of  their  being 
answered  from  previous  knowledge.  He  is  misled  by  taking  his  own 
past  experience  for  that  of  the  children,  and  fails  to  see  that  what  may 
have  been  for  a  long  time  perfectly  familiar  to  him,  or  brought  under 
his  notice  almost  daily,  may,  from  the  different  character  of  their 
surroundings,   be   quite    unknown  to    them.     Not  only  are    such 
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questions  useless,  but,  if  at  all  frequent,  the  fUlure  to  answer  them 
tends  to  relax  elTort  and  to  disconrage  the  children,  while  the  long 
pauses  which  are  likely  to  occur  take  all  the  spirit  out  of  the  lesson. 

It  is  easy  to  fall  into  the  error  described  in  the  case  of  terms  not  gmanUj  evTant^ 
but  common  enough  in  certain  districts.  The  following  actually  occurred.  A  teacher 
was  giving  a  lesson  on  the  Manufacture  of  a  Tea-cup  and  Saucer,  and  after  describing  the 
various  materials  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  ground  and  mixed,  he  said,  "  Now  what 
is  tlie  white  liquid  made  of  all  these  things  called?"  As  no  hand  was  raised  he  pro- 
ceeded, "  Well,  surely  some  of  you  can  tell  me  that ;  what  is  the  liquid  called  ? 
Come,  do  think."  Perhaps,  in  the  district  from  which  the  teacher  came,  most  boys 
would  have  been  able  to  give  the  reply,  but  no  amount  of  thought  would  have  enabled 
those  in  front  of  him  to  do  so. 

Another  rather  common  case  of  demanding  too  mnch  from  the  pnpil 
is  asking  qoestions  which  call  upon  him  to  give  a  definition,  when 
nothing  in  the  lesson  has  led  up  to  it.  It  may  seem  an  easy  thing  to 
answer  such  questions  as  "What  is  an  animal?"  "What  is  salt?" 
"  AVhat  is  a  plant  ? "  and  so  on.  No  doubt  the  child  knows  the  things 
when  he  sees  them,  but  to  give  an  adiequate  answer  in  cases  like 
these  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  He  has  not  only  to  settle 
upon  the  necessary  distinguishing  characteristics,  but  also  to  find  the 
words  whereby  to  express  them  in  a  neat  and  correct  form  ;  and  this 
he  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  do  until  he  has  been  prepared  for  it 
by  the  foregoing  teaching.  Even  then  it  is  generally  better  to  direct 
attention  to  each  point  in  turn  by  a  series  of  questions,  and  to  work  up 
to  the  complete  statement  as  the  final  step.  When  a  child  is  asked 
point  blank  for  a  definition  he  has  not  been  taught,  all  he  generally 
does  is  to  give  some  obvious  quality  and  omit  the  rest,  or  to  mention 
an  instance  or  an  illustration.  For  example,  a  child  asked  "  What  is 
sin  ? "  is  pretty  certain  to  give  some  such  reply  as  "  stealing,"  "  using 
bad  language,"  "  telling  a  lie,"  "  being  cruel,"  etc. 

If,  when  the  teacher  is  about  to  ask  for  a  definition,  he  would  think 
what  answer  he  himself  would  give,  the  question  would  probably  be 
at  once  changed  in  form,  or  broken  up  into  several ;  and,  at  least,  he 
would  be  saved  from  looking  upon  the  children  as  stupid  on  account 
of  their  faulty  replies.  Even  where  the  definition  is  correctly  ap- 
proached, very  unnecessary  anxiety  is  often  shown  to  set  forth  simple 
things  in  a  cut-and-dried  formula,  when  really  all  that  the  child  needs 
is  clear  ideas. 
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The  story  is  told  that  a  gentleman  once  asked  a  class,  "What  is  a  window?"  and, 
after  rejecting  such  answers  as,  "A  hole  in  the  wall  to  let  in  the  light,"  complained 
of  the  want  of  intelligence  shown  by  the  children.  On  being  requested  to  give  the 
reply  he  expected,  he  hesitated,  and  then  said:  "A  window  is  an  aperture.  .  .  . 
Everybody  knows  what  a  window  is."  Escactly,  but  it  is  not  every  one  who  4^u 
express  such  knowledge  properly  in  words. 

Ill  dealinff  with  joxmg  chiMren  the  mlntalro  Is  aometlmes  made  of 
addng  qaestioiifl  which  demand  that  a  process  of  reasonlBg  shall  he 
gone  through  before  the  answer  can  be  arrived  at.  Until  the  child's 
mind  has  been  sufficiently  developed  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  give 
such  a  reply  as  is  needed.  He  has  first  to  be  taught  how  to  reason 
by  placing  before  him  two  familiar  things,  directing  attention  to  each 
in  turn,  then  taking  them  in  connection,  and  finally  establishing  a 
relation  between  them.  Questions  are  here  of  the  greatest  use,  but 
they  must  be  of  the  simplest  description  ;  and  even  when  these  early 
exercises  can  be  managed  with  some  success,  a  conclusion  should  be 
reached  through  a  series  of  questions,  not  demanded  as  a  single  effort 
until  the  child  can  reason  readily  for  himself. 

Some  teachers  are  very  fond  of  asking  a  simple  question  requiring 
a  decision,  and  then  following  it  up  with — ^Why  7  This  is  in  many 
cases  a  more  difficult  exercise  than  is  commonly  recognised,  and  needs 
to  be  used  with  a  good  deal  of  discrimination.  It  may  often  be 
profitably  employed  in  the  case  of  elder  children ;  but  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  to  give  reasons  for  a  conclusion  is  generally  more 
difficult  than  to  arrive  at  a  correct  inference,  and  that  consequently 
the  question  Whyl  should  be  sparingly  used  with  little  ones.  A 
child  will  often,  by  a  kind  of  instinctive  judgment,  arrive  at  the  right 
answer,  when  he  is  quite  unable  to  go  back  and  state  the  grounds 
upon  which  he  has  based  his  reply. 

Occasional  questions  heyond  the  power  of  the  majority  of  the  children 
may  he  used  with  advantage,  in  order  to  give  the  brighter  members 
of  the  class  a  chance  of  putting  out  their  sirength,  and  to  prevent 
them  from  growing  listless  and  inattentive.  Care  must  be  exercised, 
however,  not  to  take  up  too  much  time  with  the  answers  to  such 
questions. 

Sometimes,  too,  a  hard  question  at  the  (dose  of  a  lesson  may  he  left 
for  the  children  to  ponder  over  and  try  to  find  out  the  answer  for 
themselves.  The  point  may  easily  be  taken  up  again  when  the  next 
lesson  of  the  kind  is  given. 
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(5)  Varied  in  form  and  difficulty. — The  teacher  should  be  careful 
not  to  cast  all  his  questions  in  the  same  mould  or  even  to  confine 
them  to  certain  set  patterns.  Children  soon  become  accustomed  to  a 
particular  form  of  questioning,  and  this  leads  them  to  answer  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  mechanically ;  while  the  work  under  such  circumstances 
is  liable  to  grow  tedious  and  uninteresting  from  the  want  of  relief. 
Besides,  to  frame  all  questions  according  to  a  few  fixed  models,  no 
matter  how  correct  these  may  be,  shows  such  poverty  of  resource  and 
want  of  skill  in  the  use  of  language  as  seriously  to  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  teaching. 

The  words  used  in  putting  a  question  upon  a  fact  should  not,  as  a 
rule,  be  those  which  have  been  used  in  teaching  it 

Want  of  variety  In  the  qneBtioning  is  pretty  certain  to  lead  to  a 
Bimilar  defect  in  the  answerincr,  and  the  pupil  loses  the  benefit  which 
comes  from  repeatedly  having  to  express  his  knowledge  in  some  new 
way.  Even  when  the  same  fact  has  to  be  asked  for  several  times  during 
the  course  of  a  lesson — as  occurs  again  and  again  in  practice— it  is  a 
mistake  to  use  the  same  words  on  each  occasion  ;  for  when  the  child 
recognises  that  the  question  has  been  previously  put  he  turns  his 
mind  back  to  find  the  answer  he  gave  before,  whereas  a  new  setting 
of  the  question  would  have  led  to  an  independent  efibrt  to  find  the 
right  idea. 

When,  again,  a  prepared  passage  from  a  book  has  to  be  examined 
upon,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  ideas  or  contained  facts  is  alone 
important,  the  words  of  the  text  shoold  be  avoided  in  firamlng  the 
qneations,  and  as  far  as  possible,  the  child  should  also  be  induced 
to  express  the  answers  in  his  own  way.  Unless  this  is  done  the 
teacher  cannot  be  certain  that  the  child  knows ;  he  may  give  the 
correct  answer  so  far  as  words  are  concerned,  but  have  no  correspond- 
ing ideas. 

The  wise  teacher  will  vary  the  form  and  wordlnfl:  of  hia  qnestions 
as  much  as  possible  ;  and  if  at  first  he  finds  himself  unable  to  accom- 
plish all  he  could  wish  in  this  matter,  a  little  earnest  practice  will 
soon  remove  most  of  the  difiiculty.  More  teachers  fail  in  this  and 
in  other  respects  from  not  knowing  what  to  aim  at,  or  from  not 
taking  sufficient  pains  to  learn,  than  from  any  lack  of  ability. 

In  employing  questions  for  securing  the  repetition  of  some  im- 
portant point,  it  is  often  necessary  to  transform  a  question  again 
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and  again  that  the  matter  may  be  looked  at  from  all  sides,  although, 
leallj,  the  infonnation  inyolyed  is  the  same  in  each  case. 

Thu5,  lapposing  the  children  to  have  been  taught  that  the  atmospheric  pressure 
tmder  ordinary  conditions  is  about  15  lbs.  per  sqoare  inch,  the  flict  may  be  fixed 
directly  by  having  the  statement  repeated  several  times,  or  better,  by  questioning 
somewhat  as  follows :  "What  is  the  amount  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  a 
sqoare  inch?"  " Of  what  did  we  say  15  lbs.  was  a  measure?"  " If  I  take  a  square 
inch  of  the  surfkce  of  this  table  what  is  the  weight  of  the  air  upon  it?  "  "  What  does 
15  lbs.  per  square  inch  represent  with  respect  to  the  atmosphere?" 

Willi  very  yoimg  cbUdren  tMa  repeated  Balking  for  infloniULtioii  In 
a  ctaaaged  form  is  often  most  valnalfle ;  the  reiteration  not  only 
deepens  the  impression  made,  and  so  strengthens  remembrance,  but 
helps  to  secure  that  the  pupils  understand  the  fact  brought  forward, 
by  giving  them  time  to  completely  realise  what  it  means. 

The  following  is  a  very  simple  instance :  "  What  was  the  name  of  Abraham's  son?" 
"Who  was  Isaac's  fiither?"  "What  relation  was 'Isaac  to  Abraham?"  '<What 
relation  was  Abraham  to  Isaac?" 

In  class-teaching  it  is  not  possible  to  make  every  question  suitable 
for  every  child,  as  though  he  alone  had  to  be  considered  ;  but,  in  any 
continuous  use  of  questions,  they  should  be  so  varied  In  difficulty 
that,  while  the  larger  number  of  them  ought  certainly  to  afford  useful 
exercise  for  the  average  members  of  the  class,  others  are  calculated 
more  particularly  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  duller  or  of  the  brighter 
children. 

As  to  whether  the  questioning  is  to  be  considered  difficult  or  not 
will  depend  upon  the  circumstances.  It  is  a  relative  matter,  not  an 
absolute  one.  The  ebief  conslderationB  to  be  kept  in  mind  in 
estimating  the  difficulty  of  qnestions  are  the  following  : — 

(a)  The  experience,  knowledge,  and  power  of  apprehension  of  the 
children. 

(6)  The  mode  in  which  the  questions  are  worded. 

(f)  The  nature  of  the  mental  exercise  involved  in  giving  the 
answers — e.g.  observation,  recollection,  judgment,  reasoniug. 

(d)  The  extent  to  which  it  is  assumed  that  the  child  can  express 

his  thoughts  fluently  in  suitable  language. 

(e)  The  strangeness  or  otherwise  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  terms 

employed  in  connection  with  it. 

H 
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(/)  The  way  in  which  the  questions  are  connected  in  series,  the 
difficulty  of  thinking  being  lessened  where  each  question 
leads  the  mind  in  the  direction  of  the  next. 

(g)  The  state  of  the  class — that  is,  whether  the  children  are  fresh 
to  their  work,  or  tired  owing  to  previous  exercises,  physical 
conditions,  or  any  other  cause. 

(6)  Connected  in  series, — The  value  of  connecting  infonnation  and 
of  associating  ideas  of  a  like  kind — of  packing  them  away  as  it  were 
in  the  right  place  in  the  mind — has  been  touched  upon  already.  To 
syBtematiae  knowledge  In  tliia  way  for  the  cblld,  and  link  together 
indlvldnal  Items  of  Information  so  that  they  have  a  combined 
meaning,  is  a  matter  of  the  most  vital  importance  in  teaching,  and 
to  secure  its  accomplishment  no  device  may  be  more  beneficially  and 
successfully  employed  than  questioning. 

It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  see  how  much  depends  upon  the 
proper  Bequenoe  and  connection  of  the  qnestlGiiB,  and  to  recognise 
that,  in  putting  them,  care  should  be  always  taken  to  keep  to  some 
distinct  line  of  thought.  Each  question  should  be  based  upon,  or  at 
least  related  to,  the  preceding  answer,  so  that  not  only  may  the  child 
be  assisted  in  associating  properly  the  various  points  brought  before 
him,  but,  by  having  his  attention  turned  in  a  definite  direction,  he 
may  the  more  readily  pass  from  what  he  has  already  acquired  to  that 
which  he  has  yet  to  learn. 

Rambling  or  disjointed  questioning  prevents  eontlnnoas  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  child,  and  oft^n  leaves  him  confounded,  not  because 
the  question  is  beyond  his  power  or  knowledge,  if  it  had  been 
properly  led  up  to,  but  on  account  of  the  broken  and  zigzag  course 
pursued  by  the  teacher. 

Some  teachers  have  a  most  unfortunate  method  of  trying  to  avoid  a  pause,  if  the 
next  point  does  not  occur  to  them,  or  they  are  at  a  loss  for  a  word.  This  is  to  aslc 
a  question  abruptly  about  something  dealt  with  earlier  in  the  lesson,  so  that,  while 
the  children  are  expecting  to  go  forward,  they  are  suddenly  called  upon  to  turn  their 
attention  to  some  matter  completely  dissociated  from  that  under  consideration. 

Examination  questions  are  naturally  more  discursive  than  those 
used  during  the  teaching ;  but  even  here  there  should  be  a  definite 
order  in  which  the  points  are  again  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
child,  and  the  questions  must  be  kept  within  the  area  covered  by 
the  previous  teaching. 
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The  iteps  firom  one  qaestion  to  another  mnst  be  each  as  the 
children  can  take ;  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  be  on  the 
watch  at  all  points  that  he  may  make  sure  he  is  being  intelligently 
followed.  Unless  he  is  cautious  in  this  respect  the  connection  between 
the  ideas  is  likely  to  exist  only  in  his  own  mind,  and  while  the 
questions  may  appear  to  him  to  be  consecutive  and  fitly  framed  to 
deyelop  the  lesson,  the  pupils,  unable  to  take  such  long  leaps,  may  be 
in  a  state  of  perplexity  so  far  as  any  relationship  between  the  various 
facts  is  concerned.  In  such  circumstance  the  teacher  is  very  liable  to 
credit  to  the  stupidity  of  the  children,  rather  than  to  the  imperfection 
of  his  own  questioning,  their  failure  to  grasp  what  is  being  taught. 

(7)  Fut  in  an  engaging  way, — The  success  with  which  questioning 
is  conducted  so  as  to  be  made  attractive  to  children  depends  very 
much  upon  the  way  in  which  the  questions  are  asked.  Few  influences 
are  more  stimulative  to  children  than  a  cheerful,  appreciative,  and 
sympathetic  manner  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  and  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  questioning.  The  exercise  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
like  a  pleasant  animated  conversatiGn,  and  entirely  free  from  the 
stiff  formalism  which  sometimes  characterises  it.  Vivacity  and 
pleasantness  put  the  pupils  on  good  terms  with  their  work,  arouse  in 
them  a  desire  to  do  their  best,  and  prevent  their  flagging  or  becoming 
wearied  of  answering  so  soon  as  they  otherwise  would. 

Any  means  which  will  give  zest  and  animation  to  the  questioning, 
and  banish  drowsiness  and  indisposition  to  effort,  is  worth  considera- 
tion; but  at  the  same  time  the  teacher  must  not  put  on  a  melo- 
dramatic air  and  act  his  part.  The  more  perfectly  easy  and  natural 
he  is  the  better.  Some  teachers  make  the  mistake  of  being  fussy 
and  bostlixigr,  which  is  tiresome  and  disconcerting ;  others  of  being 
stilted  and  magisterial,  which  is  chilling  and  depressing ;  a  few  of 
being  too  ezacting,  and  correcting  mistakes  in  a  harsh  snappish  way, 
which  renders  the  children  afraid  to  answer,  and  eventually  silences 
them. 

Questions  shonld  be  asked  in  a  brisk  spirited  way,  without  hesita- 
tion, bat  at  the  same  time  without  hurry.  If  clearly  given,  they 
should  not  be  repeated  again  and  again,  as  is  often  done,  in  the 
teacher's  anxiety  to  obtain  answers  quickly.  This  repetition  of  tho 
question,  frequently  with  the  added  behest  to  think,  defeats  its  own 
purpose,  and  so  far  from  assisting  the  child,  simply  embarrasses  him. 
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To  put  the  questions  in  a  slow,  dull,  or  drawling  way,  as  though 
the  teacher  himself  found  the  work  tedious,  and,  it  may  be,  with  long 
pauses  while  he  considers  what  he  shall  ask  next,  naturally  damps 
out  interest  in  answering,  and  rapidly  leads  to  weariness  and  in- 
attention. 

The  tone  of  voice  should  be  bright  and  enconragliiff,  and  the  words 
should  be  given  with  sufficient  deliberation  and  force  for  every  child 
to  hear  with  ease.  When  very  considerable  effort  is  necessary  to 
catch  the  words  of  the  question,  this  is  so  much  energy  withdrawn 
from  the  answering. 

(8)  Well  distributed  over  both  the  lesson  and  the  doss, — The  em- 
ployment of  questioning  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  a  method 
should  not  be  used  so  exclusively  and  persistently  as  to  weary  the 
children  by  the  monotony  of  the  exercise ;  but,  this  being  kept  in 
mind,  questions  may  with  advantage  l>e  introduced  at  any  point,  and 
into  any  subject  where  they  can  be  made  to  accomplish  effectively 
and  quickly  what  is  required.  Questioning  should  be  so  woven  into 
the  teaching  that,  while  continually  employed  as  an  auxiliary  to  other 
devices,  its  more  deliberate  and  specific  use  as  a  distinct  method  should 
be  judiciously  distributed  over  the  lesson. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  nothing  should  be  told  to  a  child  which 
it  is  possible  for  him,  with  the  aid  of  questioning,  to  discover. 
This  is  an  over-statement  of  the  case  which  is  calculated  to  do  more 
harm  than  good,  and  to  destroy  that  faith  in  the  value  of  the  device 
properly  employed  which  every  teacher  should  have.  Where  the 
discovery  cannot  be  made  without  unreasonable  difficulty,  or  an 
extravagant  expenditure  of  time,  questioning  should  be  abandoned 
for  some  method  less  exacting  and  more  direct.  The  point  for 
consideration  is  not  whether  the  information  can  be  arrived  at  by 
the  greatest  exercise  of  ingenuity,  and  after  a  large  number  of 
attempts,  but  whether  questioning  Ls  the  best  means,  all  things 
considered,  for  fixing  the  facts  with  certainty  and  intelligence  in  the 
minds  of  the  children. 

The  best  general  way  of  asking  a  question  is  to  address  the  whole 
class,  on  the  understanding  that  all  who  can  answer  are  to  hold  up 
one  hand,  and  then  to  select  one  or  more  pupils  to  give  the  reply. 
Much  good  judgment  may  be  shown  in  the  way  this  selection  is 
made.     If  the  question  is  an  easy  one,  it  may  well  be  answered  by 
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the  less  able  members  of  the  class ;  but  if  it  is  fairly  difficult  it  is, 
as  a  rule^  better  to  allow  some  child  to  answer  who  may  reasonably 
be  expected  to  do  ^  correctly.  Those,  however,  who  show  any  sign 
of  inattention  should  be  frequently  challenged,  and  in  some  cases 
called  upon  to  repeat  the  question.  The  main  thing  is  to  keep  the 
lesson  *'  going,"  and  to  secure  that  every  child  shall  be  on  the  alert 
by  giving  him  his  due  share  in  the  work.  Each  one  should  feel  that 
he  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any  moment,  and  that  directly  he 
begins  to  gaze  about,  or  in  any  way  to  show  that  he  is  not  properly 
attending  to  what  is  being  said,  he  is  almost  certain  to  be  chosen  by 
the  teacher  to  give  an  answer.  The  stolid  look  and  the  dull  eye  soon 
betray  to  the  watchful  teacher  when  the  child  is  not  learning. 

The  greater  ease  and  quickness  with  which  answers  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  brighter  children  is  a  great  temptation  to  the  teacher 
to  overlook  the  duller  and  more  ignorant  ones  during  questioning. 
He  should  bear  this  carefully  in  mind,  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
receive  their  full  share  of  attention ;  but,  in  his  anxiety  to  do  the  best 
that  is  possible  for  such  children,  he  must  not  fall  into  the  opposite 
error  of  directing  to  them  a  greater  proportion  of  the  questions  than 
is  their  due,  and  so  of  neglecting  the  needs  of  those  who  are  able  to 
move  more  rapidly.  Very  occaaionaUy,  and  in  special  circumstances, 
it  is  a  good  plan,  for  the  sake  of  variety,  to  go  round  the  class  with  a 
series  of  questions,  calling  upon  each  boy  in  turn  to  answer  one  ;  this 
plan,  however,  should  not  be  generally  adopted. 

If  properly  treated  children  are  easily  interested,  and  soon  become 
inquisitive  about  any  subject  which  is  made  attractive  to  them. 
When  quite  at  their  ease,  and  in  sympathy  with  the  teacher,  it  is 
therefore  perfectly  natural  for  them  to  ask  questions;  so  much  so 
that  a  child  has  been  called  "  an  animated  interrogation  point."  This 
questioiiinff  of  tlie  teacher  by  the  children,  if  kept  within  proper 
limits,  is  a  thing  to  be  distinctly  encouraged,  especially  with  little 
ones  ;  and  if  managed  at  all  skilfully  will  not  only  banish  all  idea  of 
lesson  drudgery  from  the  minds  of  the  children,  but  also  afiford  the 
teacher  just  the  opportunities  he  wants  for  putting  his  own  questions 
in  return.  In  fact,  in  many  cases,  by  a  series  of  well-directed 
questions  the  child  may  be  made,  greatly  to  his  satisfiax^tion,  to  find 
the  answer  to  his  own  question.  Any  honest  seeking  for  further 
information^  or  statement  of  a  real  difficulty,  should  be  listened  to 
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imtiently,  and  answered  in  the  most  fitting  way  which  the  teacher's 
knowledge  and  the  circumstances  allow.  A  little  management  on  his 
part  will  soon  ensure  that  the  questions  asked  are  kept  within  the 
limits  of  the  subject  in  hand,  and  are  not  put  merely  for  the  sake  of 
asking.  Any  inquiry  which  is  useful  in  itself  but  which  has  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  lesson  may,  if  more  than  a  word  or  two  are 
required,  be  easily  answered  at  some  more  suitable  opportunity. 

Bomettmes  It  Is  useful,  as  a  relief  from  routine  work,  to  allow 
cbildrsn  to  question  one  another.  One  boy  stands  up  and  the  others 
ask  him  any  question  they  please  on  the  lesson,  or  the  subject 
selected,  the  teacher  indicating  the  order  in  which  this  is  to  be  done. 
Directly  the  one  questioned  fails  to  reply  correctly,  the  qu^tioner, 
after  giving  the  right  answer,  takes  his  place,  until  he  in  turn  is 
deposed,  and  so  on.  Children  in  such  circumstances  often  display 
great  acuteness  and  ingenuity  in  framing  questions,  and  the  exercise 
affords  a  useful  training  in  smartness  and  readiness  of  reply  ;  while 
at  the  same  time  it  encourages  confidence  and  independence  of  view. 
It  almost  always  excites  the  keenest  interest,  and  the  children  are 
generally  refreshed  by  it ;  the  questioning,  however,  is  naturally  of 
too  desultory  a  character  to  be  employed  otherwise  than  as  a 
relaxation. 

III.  The  Qualities  and  Treatment  op  Answers. — If  the  child 
is  to  gain  all  the  benefit  which  should  result  from  his  being  questioned 
correctly  it  is  quite  as  Important  for  the  teacher  to  attend  to  tlie 
answers  given  as  to  the  mode  of  questioning.  This  is  not  always 
recognised,  at  least  in  practice,  the  teacher  apparently  feeling  that  if 
the  question  has  been  properly  put  the  faultiness  of  the  replies  is 
entirely  due  to  the  children.  The  nature,  however,  of  the  answering 
will  be  pretty  much  what  the  teacher  makes  it ;  and  not  only  will  it 
be  impossible  often  for  him  to  fralne  his  questions  in  the  most  suit- 
able way  unless  the  answers  are  properly  considered,  but  neglect  on 
his  part  in  this  matter  will  tell  most  prejudicially  upon  the  intellectual 
liabits  and  training  of  the  children.  If  on  the  other  hand  they  see 
that  no  carelessness  is  ever  passed  over,  and  that  the  teacher  will  not 
rest  content  with  anything  less  than  the  best  they  can  give,  they 
naturally  soon  learn  to  answer,  at  lestj^t  passably,  in  the  way  required. 
Questioning  and  answering  act  and  react  upon  one  another,  and 
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neither  is  likely  to  be  what  it  should  be  when  the  teacher  is  content 
with  a  low  standard  in  the  other. 

(1)  Qualities  of  good  answering.  The  chief  things  to  be  aimed  at 
in  good  answering  are,  first,  readiness  In  flndlnfl:  the  right  Ideas,  and, 
second,  aptness  In  patting  them  Into  the  best  form  of  words  whereby 
they  may  be  made  clear  to  others.  In  very  many  cases  it  is  evident 
that  the  child  knows  what  is  asked  of  him,  but  is  unable,  from  the 
limited  nature  of  lus  vocabulary  and  hb  defective  experience  in  the 
use  of  words,  to  state  exactly  what  he  means.  To  answer  a  question 
well  in  all  respects  is  often  far  from  an  easy  matter ;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  expected,  even  with  the  most  carefrd  handling,  that  all  the  answers 
of  children  can  be  made  to  come  up  to  a  theoretically  satisfiictory 
standard.  Much,  nevertheless,  may  be  done  in  this  respect  if  the 
teacher  is  alive  to  what  should  be  required,  and  gives  in  a  kindly  and 
judicious  manner  such  help  as  is  needed. 

The  way  in  which  the  teacher  deals  with  the  answers  given  will,  if 
he  adopts  the  right  course,  soon  make  evident  to  the  children  what 
they  should  aim  at^  and  will  encourage  them  to  take  pains  in 
stating  properly  what  they  know. 

Good  answers  should  he  : — 

(a)  Exact  as  fisr  as  they  go — showing  that  the  pupil  recognises  the 
point  of  the  question,  and  endeavours  to  give  clearly  and  precisely 
what  he  believes  to  be  wanted.  Truth  and  error  are  often  strangely 
mixed  in  the  answers  of  children,  but  if  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  which 
is  which,  such  replies  are  easily  dealt  with.  The  greater  difficulty, 
however,  is  the  haziness  of  conception,  and  consequent  vagueness  of 
answering,  which  results  from  half-formed  ideas  and  leaves  it 
uncertain  to  what  extent  the  child  is  right  or  wrong  in  what  he  says. 
This  indefiniteness  the  teacher  should  do  his  best  to  banish. 

(6)  Complete.  The  answer  should  be  expressed  with  sufficient  ful- 
ness to  be  intelligible  to  tlie  class,  and  should  give  all  that  the  question 
asks,  but  nothing  else.  Unless  the  teacher  is  heedful  in  this  matter, 
the  child,  either  from  indolence  or  carelessness,  will  in  many  cases 
merely  hint  at  the  reply  instead  of  stating  it,  flinging  in  a  word  or 
two  and  leaving  the  rest  to  be  imagined.  It  may  be  evident  that 
his  knowledge  is  not  at  fault ;  that  is  not  enough,  he  must  be  made 
to  state  what  he  has  to  say  with  as  much  completeness  as  he  is 
capable  of. 
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Partial  answers,  if  correct  as  far  as  they  go  and  properly  expressed, 
have  frequently  to  be  accepted ;  and  in  such  cases  the  missing 
information  should  be  supplied  by  other  pupils  until  the  complete 
statement  is  arrived  at  But,  generally  speaking,  when  this  has 
been  done,  the  pupil  first  called  upon  should  be  made  to  give  the 
full  reply. 

It  is  Bometimes  urged  tbat  all  answers  should  be  sentences,  single 
words  or  short  phrases  not  being  allowed.  In  answering  questions  in 
writing  this  no  doubt  should  be  adhered  to,  but  whether  it  is  wise  to 
insist  upon  it  in  teaching  will  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  nature 
of  the  questions.  There  are,  of  course,  many  cases — more  particularly 
with  elder  children,  and  where  thought  is  appealed  to  rather  than 
memory — in  which  nothing  short  of  a  complete  reply  should  be 
accepted ;  but  to  compel  children  always  to  give  answers  so  expressed 
as  to  be  intelligible  without  the  question,  especially  where  the  object 
is  merely  to  test  the  remembrance  of  certain  facts,  would  destroy 
the  spirit  of  the  exercise  and  render  it  slow,  formal,  and  tedious. 
Good  as  the  discipline  referred  to  may  be  in  the  abstract,  practical 
needs  here  often  outweigh  theoretical  considerations,  and  no  hard 
and  hst  rule  should  be  adhered  to  in  the  matter.  After  all  it  is  really 
a  question  of  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

(c)  Correctly,  concisely,  and  simply  expressed.  When  answering  is 
properly  managed  it  is  not  only  a  training  in  exactness  of  thought, 
but  also  affords  valuable  exercise  in  the  use  of  language  ;  and  further, 
gives  children  confidence  and  ease  in  putting  their  thoughts  before  « 
others.  What  is  required  should  be  stated  directly,  in  grammatically 
correct  form,  and  in  such  a  way  that  the  substance  of  the  reply  may 
be  readily  grasped  by  all  the  members  of  the  class.  Clearness  of 
meaning  and  neatness  of  expression  are  features  in  answering  which 
it  is  worth  while  to  take  a  great  deal  of  tronble  to  secure.  And  this 
not  so  much  from  the  increased  excellence  of  the  answer — though 
that  is  an  important  thing  in  itself — ^as  from  the  thought  and  judg- 
ment which  the  qualities  just  mentioned  involve  before  the  reply  can. 
be  fully  given. 

Of  course  when  testing  questions  are  used  more  especially  for  the 
purpose  of  recapitulation,  the  answers  should  be  known,  and,  as  they 
usually  demand  only  few  words,  rapidity  of  reply  in  most  cases  may 
be  reasonably  expected ;  but,  in  answering  more  difficult  questions, 
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if  the  child  is  to  be  thoughtful,  and  consider  how  best  he  may  put 
into  words  what  he  has  to  say,  he  must  not  be  hurried  or  distracted 
by  his  surroundings.  Harry  lies  at  the  root  of  many  defects  In 
learning ;  and*  to  It  tlie  blunders  and  badly  expressed  replies  of 
children  are  due  in  a  fisr  larger  measnre  than  is  commonly  realised. 
It  is  one  of  the  defects  of  class  questioning  that  the  competitive 
element — useful  as  it  is  in  other  ways — tends  to  encourage  hasty 
answering.  The  pupil,  naturally  eager  not  to  be  behind  his  neigh- 
bours, does  not  give  himself  time  to  be  certain  and  exact ;  and 
consequently  his  answers,  even  when  within  his  knowledge  and  power, 
are  very  apt  to  be  rambling  and  clumsy,  if  not  unintelligible. 

For  the  teacher  to  pause  long  enough  before  accepting  a  reply  to 
give  time  for  thought  is  nseftU ;  but  this  only  partially  meets  the 
case,  for  the  child,  constrained  by  seeing  other  hands  go  up,  puts  out 
his  own  the  moment  anything  like  an  answer  occurs  to  him  ;  and  no 
matter  how  much  time  is  given  after  this,  his  attention  is  fixed  upon 
the  teacher,  and  he  does  not  reconsider  or  try  to  amend  his  first 
rough  draft  of  a  reply.  Something  may  also  be  effected  in  the  way 
of  cure  by  commending  deserving  answers  from  the  more  steady 
and  cautious  children,  and  by  refusing  to  accept  ill-considered  and 
badly-worded  replies.  These  the  answerers  may  well  be  compelled 
to  re-express,  whenever  it  can  be  done  without  unduly  delaying  the 
teaching. 

Simidlcity  of  wording  is  a  thing  to  be  distinctly  encouraged. 
Sometimes  from  love  of  display,  a  pupil  will  use  big  words  or  pre- 
tentious phrases,  which,  in  all  likelihood,  he  very  imperfectly  under- 
stands. Such  attempts  should  meet  with  no  favour  from  the  tea>cher, 
and  occasionally  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  how  much  better  the 
answer  would  have  been  if  given  in  a  simpler  form. 

Children  have  to  take  in  information  through  the  teacher's  w^ords  ; 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  give  it  back  again  in  their  own.  The 
re-ezpression  of  information  in  their  own  terms  is  the  best  test  of 
imderstanding,  and  often  throws  light  upon  the  way  in  which  they 
most  naturally  regard  things.  Except  where  the  word- form  is  im- 
portant— as  in  a  quotation,  definition,  or  the  statement  of  a  scientific 
law — the  child  should  feel,  from  the  way  in  which  the  teacher  accepts 
the  answers,  that  originality  of  wording  is  looked  upon  by  him  as  an 
additional  excellence  to  correctness  of  idea. 
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(d)  Prompt.  The  rapidity  with  which  answers  should  be  accepted, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  questions. 
So  long  as  the  replies  are  satisfactory,  the  more  promptly  they  are 
given  the  better.  SmartneBs  and  Interest  generally  go  together  and 
stimulate  tlie  child  to  ftirtber  effort.  The  welfare  of  the  class  as  a 
whole,  however,  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  the  quickness  of  a  few. 
Keasonable  time  must  be  given  for  the  children  to  oollect  their  ideas 
and  put  them  in  order;  but,  this  being  granted,  there  must  be  no 
sluggishness  or  loitering  in  giving  the  answer,  no  bungling  hesitation 
and  hazarding  of  guesses,  and  no  looking  to  one  another  for  some 
suggestion  to  put  them  on  the  right  track 

In  answering  upon  what  has  been  previously  given  in  the  lesson 
the  readiness  with  which  the  learners  answer  is  generally  an  indica- 
tion as  to  how  fiur  the  teaching  has  been  grasped  with  success. 

(e)  Distinctly  given — in  the  natural  tone  of  voice  and  with  sufficient 
deliberation  and  clearness  to  be  heard  without  effort  by  all  concerned. 
The  teacher  has  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  letting  the  answers  be 
shouted  out  to  the  annoyance  of  neighbouring  classes  and  the  general 
increase  of  noise ;  and,  on  the  other,  allowing  the  children  to  give 
their  replies  in  such  an  indistinct  and  mumbling  way  that  only  a 
word  here  and  there  can  be  caught. 

(2)  QvLolUies  of  had  answering.  In  addition  to  the  several  faulty 
modes  of  answering  already  incidentally  referred  to,  there  are  others 
of  even  more  pronounced  character  to  which  the  teacher's  attention 
should  be  directed. 

(a)  One  of  the  commonest  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  harmful  types 
of  bad  answering  is  guessing.  In  most  of  such  cases  the  child  makes 
no  real  effort  to  think  or  discover  the  correct  reply,  but  heedlessly 
hazards  an  answer,  or  it  may  be  several  one  after  another,  on  the 
mere  chance  of  being  right.  The  evil  of  allowing  children  to  fUl  into 
the  way  of  thus  gambling  with  words  is  a  very  serious  one ;  and  the 
practice  should  be  discouraged  at  all  points  in  any  reasonable  way 
that  may  offer  itself.  No  understanding  accompanies  the  guess  even 
when  correct ;  and  frequently  the  replies  given  are  so  senseless  as  to 
show  that  the  child  is  not  even  conscious  of  the  import  of  what  he  is 
saying.  This  is  "  disrespectful  to  the  teacher  and  a  nuisance  to  the 
class." 

In  some  instances  the  defect  of  the  answer  may  be  shown  by  a 
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further  question,  in  others  the  absurdity  of  the  reply  should  be 
distinctly  exposed,  while  any  gross  case  should  be  met  by  a  direct 
reprimand.  A  little  wholesome  ridicule  also,  if  wisely  applied,  will 
prove  frequently  of  considerable  service. 

Tlie  teacher  who  shuts  his  eyes  to  guessing  Is  really  helping  to 
foster  hahlts  of  carelessness  and  rash  statement  altogether  opposed  to 
true  educational  Influences.  Not  only  does  the  child  in  such  circum- 
stances lose  the  good  which  the  questioning  should  secure  to  him,  but 
the  bad  effects  of  the  practice  are  manifested  in  many  ways,  and 
extend  beyond  the  period  of  school  life. 

(6)  Closely  allied  to  guessing  is  that  reckless  dashing  style  of 
answering  where  the  child  simply  jumps  at  a  conclusion,  or  blurts 
out  probably  the  first  idea  that  enters  his  head,  without  taking  the 
trouble  to  settle  how  far  the  answer  is  correct.  Oftentimes  if  the 
teacher  pauses  and  puts  the  question  again,  in  a  way  which  shows 
that  it  must  not  be  trifled  with,  the  answerer  is  able  quite  readily  to 
correct  his  own  statement.  Such  answers  are  stupid  blameworthy 
blunders,  not  mistakes  of  any  kind ;  and  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  by  without  reproof,  "  Real  mistakes,"  says  Mr.  Thring,  "  are 
one  thing.  Sham  mistakes  are  another.  And  the  learners  ought  to 
have  the  distinction  sharply  and  strongly  cut  across  their  minds.  A 
lK>y  ought  to  be  made  to  see  always  that  what  he  can  do  he  shall  do. 
.  .  •  It  is  not  the  knowledge  of  the  miserable  tense  or  case,  that  is 
the  question,  but  the  slackness  of  mind  that  is  so  deadly,  the  trained 
activity  that  is  at  stake."  The  teacher  must  look  to  himself  as  well 
as  to  the  children,  for  vague  questioning  Is  sometimes  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fault ;  and  in  any  case  he  has  himself  to  blame  if  such  answers 
are  at  all  common  in  his  class,  at  least  for  any  length  of  time. 

(c)  Another  frequent  form  of  bad  answering  is  what  Mr.  Thring 
calls  the  '^  no  answer  plague,"  in  which  the  reply  given  is  not  what  is 
asked  for,  but  some  other  piece  of  information  generally  allied  to  it. 

Thus  it  i8  uked,  "What  is  the  height  of  Snowdon?"  and  the  reply  is  "  It  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  EngUnd  and  Wales";  or,  "When  was  the  battle  of  Bannock - 
bum  fought?"  and  the  forthcoming  answer  is  "  It  was  fought  between  the  English 
and  the  Scotch.'*  **  Who  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington? "  " He  fought  the  battle  of 
Waterloo." 

In  the  great  majority  of  instances,  where  answers  of  this  kind  are 
given,  they  are  due  to  culpable  carelessness  which  takes  one  of  the 
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following  forms — imperfect  listening  to  the  question  so  that  only 
part  of  it  is  heard,  inattention  to  what  the  question  really  asks,  and 
heedlessness  or  indolence  in  framing  the  answer. 

In  other  cases  the  child,  not  knowing  the  information  wanted,  is  eager 
to  show  that  he  knows  something  else,  and  volunteers  this  instead.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  replies  of  this  kind  should  be  strongly 
discouraged.  Such  lapses,  however,  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
children,  or  to  answering  in  class  ;  examination  papers  would  often 
supply  abundant  and  sometimes  glaring  examples. 

The  variety  of  ways  in  which  what  is  given  may  be  wide  of  the 
question  is  almost  endless.  It  is  not  possible  here  to  do  more  than 
refer  to  one  or  two  further  instances. 

It  often  happens,  for  example,  that  children  will  go  all  round  a 
question  without  touching  the  real  point  at  issue ;  or  give  replies 
which,  while  dealing  with  the  subject-matter  required,  present  it  in 
a  form  that  is  no  direct  reply  to  what  is  asked.  In  the  latter  case 
the  wrong  part  of  speech,  as  nouns  for  verbs  and  vice  versd,  or  the 
wrong  phrase,  is  substituted  for  the  one  really  needed  to  meet  the 
question  exactly.     The  following  examples  will  make  this  clear  : — 

"What  is  meant  by  alms?"  "To  give  money  to  the  poor."  "What  is  a  sen- 
tence?" "  Putting  words  together  to  make  sense."  "What  is  meant  by  exports?" 
"  To  send  goods  out  of  the  country." 

The  looseness  of  attention,  inexactness  of  thought,  and  lack  of  effort 
involved  in  such  InteUeetnal  sauntering  are  serious  drawbacks  to  any 
real  training  being  given.  Children  need  bracing  up  in  such  circum- 
stances, and  the  correction  of  the  error  should  be  unmistakable.  In 
particular  cases  it  may  be  advisable  to  point  out  in  what  respect  the 
answers  are  wrong,  and  to  explain  clearly  what  is  needed  by  way  of 
correct  reply.  Anyway  the  child  must  be  led  to  understand  clearly 
that  he  must  keep  exactly  to  the  point,  and  that  nothing  short  of  a 
direct  answer  to  the  question  will  be  accepted. 

{d)  Sometimes  a  papil  is  very  anzions  to  display  what  he  knows 
in  the  hope  of  pleasing  the  teacher  by  the  amount  of  his  information, 
and,  not  content  with  giving  what  is  asked  for,  goes  on  to  state  other 
matters  beyond  what  the  question  requires.  He  should  be  stopped 
at  once  when  he  begins  to  do  this  ;  but  not  snubbed  into  silence,  as 
is  sometimes  done.  A  judicious  teacher  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  such  a  case.    One  way  is  to  caU  upon  the  child  to  repeat 
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the  question,  so  as  to  direct  his  attention  to  just  what  is  needed,  and 
then  make  him  give  this  without  any  addition.  He  will  soon  leam 
that  volunteered  information  is  not  what  the  teacher  wants.  Where 
the  fault  remains  unchecked  it  will  grow,  and  a  good  deal  of  time 
may  be  wasted,  apart  from  other  considerations. 

Some  children  again  are  very  fond  of  giving  specnlatlva  answers. 
They  are  aware  that  the  teacher  is  working  up  to  some  point,  and, 
eager  to  show  that  they  know  what  he  is  aiming  at,  they  endeavour 
to  anticipate  him  by  giving  the  final  conclusion  instead  of,  or  in 
addition  to,  the  fiu^t  required  at  the  moment.  Such  answers  are 
often  very  troublesome,  and  sometimes  spoil  an  important  step  in  the 
teaching  by  bringing  it  forward  prematurely.  They  are  very  apt  to 
disconcert  a  young  teacher ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  for  one  more 
experienced  to  deal  with  them  satisfactorily.  The  particular  treat- 
ment will  depend  much  upon  the  attendant  circumstances  of  the  case. 
The  child,  however,  should  be  made  to  see  distinctly  that  to  gain  the 
teacher's  approbation  he  must  confine  himself  to  the  question,  and  be 
taught  to  keep  his  discoveries  to  himself  until  the  proper  time  comes, 
when  they  will  receive  that  recognition  which  is  denied  to  them  so 
long  as  they  are  given  out  of  place. 

(e)  Fofdish  or  ridlculoiiB  answers  are  sometimes  purposely  indulged 
in.  They  are  of  course  bad  as  answers  ;  but  the  lesson  may  be  dr}' 
and  uninteresting,  and  the  children  glad  of  any  relief.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  treat  an  occasional  attempt  at  a  joke  as  a  breach  of 
discipline ;  in  fact  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  do  so,  and,  if  at  all 
quick-witted,  the  teacher  may  easily  keep  in  order  any  offender, 
inclined  to  overstep  reasonable  bounds,  by  turning  the  laugh  upon 
him.  The  main  thing  is  to  keep  the  matter  entirely  under  control, 
and  to  prevent  its  delaying  the  teaching  :  it  will  then  do  no  harm. 

Where  however  foolish  answers  are  given  with  the  deliberate 
intention  of  disconcerting  the  teacher,  or  turning  the  lesson  into  a 
&rce,  they  should  at  once  be  taken  seriously  in  hand.  The  best  way 
is  to  look  upon  them  as  gross  rudeness  and  treat  them  accordingly. 

(3)  Modes  of  receiving  and  of  dealing  tvith  answers.  The  way  in 
which  answers  are  accepted  and  treated  has  an  important  bearing  on 
the  success  of  the  teaching.  No  child  should  be  allowed  to  escape 
contrilmtUiff  something  to  tlie  lesson,  and  this  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.     The  exercise  should  be  so  conducted,  that,  while  errors  in 
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fact,  or  faultily-worded  replies,  are  not  allowed  to  escape  correction, 
the  spirit  of  the  treatment  is  such  that  every  one  is  stimulated  to 
let  no  opportunity  pass  without  trying  to  give  what  is  wanted. 
Effort  is  the  great  tiling  needed,  and  tMe  is  not  to  be  secured  without 
encouragement.  Harshness,  impatience,  and  want  of  sympathy  in 
dealing  with  answers,  soon  discourage  children  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  remain  silent,  even  when  they  know,  either  from  fear  of  drawing 
down  the  teacher's  scorn  upon  them,  should  they  make  a  mistake,  or 
because  they  feel  that  their  best  attempts  meet  with  no  recognition 
from  him. 

(a)  Answers  which  are  specially  good  and  show  that  the  point 
asked  has  been  carefully  thought  out  should  be  commended.  In  some 
cases  a  word  of  encouragement  should  be  given,  even  when  the 
answer  is  not  all  that  could  be  wished,  if  it  appears  that  the  child 
has  intelligently  grappled  with  the  question,  and  done  his  utmost  to 
give  a  satisfactory  reply.  Where  the  answers,  though  correct,  are 
not  marked  by  any  special  excellence,  and  no  word  of  commendation 
is  advisable,  they  should  be  accepted  in  a  pleasant  appredative  way, 
which  will  be  in  itself  an  encouragement  to  the  child.  A  word  of 
caution  too  is  necessary.  It  is  easy  for  the  teacher  to  fall  into  the 
habit  of  constantly  following  an  answer  by  some  stereotyped  phrase 
of  approval,  as  "quite  right,"  "exactly,"  "very  good,"  "just  so," 
"  good  boy,"  etc.     This  is  to  be  avoided. 

{b)  Answers  which  are  wholly  wrong  should  be  decidedly  and 
clearly  rejected.  This  should  never  be  done  snappishly  or  sarcastic- 
ally, so  as  to  destroy  the  spontaneity  of  the  answering,  but  such 
mistakes  should  not  be  passed  over  in  a  way  that  will  leave  the 
child  in  doubt  as  to  their  true  nature.  Honest  mistakes  are  better 
than  silent  uncertainty. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  rejection  should  always  be  given  the 
moment  the  answer  is  received.  Cases  frequently  arise  where  the 
child  may  be  led  by  a  further  question  to  find  out  his  error  for  him- 
self ;  or  the  correction  may  be  given  by  others.  In  the  end,  however, 
it  should  be  clear  to  him  where  he  was  wrong.  It  is  often  a  good 
plan,  when  a  correct  answer  has  at  length  been  obtained  with  the  aid 
of  other  members  of  the  class,  to  call  upon  one  or  other  of  those  who 
answered  -wrongly  to  give  the  right  reply  over  again ;  or  it  may  be  to 
put  it  in  their  own  words. 
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(c)  Kany  aniwen  are  a  mixture  of  tmth  and  error,  and  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  pause  in  all  instances  and  extract  the  grain  from 
the  accompanying  chaff ;  but  sometimes  this  may  be  done  with  dis- 
tinct advantage  both  to  the  individual  and  the  class. 

Much  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the  answer  is  correct.  In 
some  instances  it  is  sufficient  for  the  teacher  to  point  out  what  is 
right  and  leave  the  rest ;  in  others  the  answer  may  be  passed  over 
altogether.  Cases  often  occur,  however,  where  a  bad  answer  shows 
that  the  child  has  the  right  idea  in  his  mind  but  has  blundered  in 
putting  it,  and  here  he  may  usefully  be  made  to  amend  or  complete 
his  reply,  others  being  called  in  to  assist  where  he  is  at  a  loss. 

Faulty  answers  may  be  frequently  turned  to  good  account  by  a  skil- 
ful teacher ;  and  a  good  deal  may  sometimes  l>e  learned  by  getting  to 
the  bottom  of  a  child's  difficulty.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  is 
improperly  managed,  the  children  are  very  apt  to  lose  the  thread  of 
the  lesson,  and  to  have  their  attention  entirely  misdirected  by  too 
much  talk,  and  that  possibly  wide  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Discre- 
tion and  judgment  are  necessary  in  this  matter  at  every  point,  and 
the  teacher  must  walk  warily  if  he  would  avoid  the  many  pitfalls 
which  beset  his  path. 

(c2)  A  bold,  forward  or  conceited  manner  in  answering  should  be  re- 
proved or  reiireBsed  by  coldly  passing  over  the  individual  who  exhibits 
it.  Children  should  not  be  encouraged  merely  to  outdo  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  a  pupil  who  turns  round  with  a  glow  of  triumph  to  soma 
one  who  failed  to  answer  should  have  his  power  taxed  to  the  limit  of 
£ulure. 

Anxiety  to  answer  is  in  itself  deserving  of  recognition,  but  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  lead  to  indiscriminate  calling  out  of  replies.  If 
this  is  permitted  the  class  soon  falls  into  disorder,  and  with  bad 
discipline  good  answering  is  impossible.  A  boy  who  jumps  up  or 
comes  out  of  his  place  in  order  to  press  his  answer  upon  the  teacher 
should,  for  that  very  reason,  not  be  allowed  to  give  the  reply. 

(e)  If  the  answers  again  and  again  are  not  forthcoming,  or  show  a 
general  lack  of  undentanding,  the  teacher  should  at  once  exert  himself 
to  find  out  the  cauae,  and  look  careftilly  to  his  own  side  of  the  work. 
The  probability  is  that  the  fault  is  to  be  traced  to  his  own  want  of 
clearness,  defective  explanation,  or  imperfect  illustration  in  presenting 
the  facts  ;  or  the  weakne!=(s  may  arise  from  the  mode  of  questioning. 
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In  either  case  the  matter  should  be  set  right,  either  by  going  over 
again  with  greater  care  that  part  of  the  teaching,  or  by  amending  the 
style  of  questioning.  Sometimes,  however,  the  cause  of  such  a  failure 
lies  with  the  children  themselves — arising  from  inertness,  inattention, 
or  weariness ;  or  again  it  may  be  due  to  bad  physical  conditions,  such 
as  unwholesome  atmosphere,  excess  of  heat  or  cold,  or  too  long  a 
continuance  in  one  position. 

(4)  Simultaneous  Answeriivg,  This  is  an  attractive  mode  of 
receiving  replies,  and  in  certain  circumstances  may  be  used  with 
advantage ;  but  both  insight  and  caution  are  necessary  to  employ  it 
properly,  and  it  may  easily  become  not  only  a  useless  but  a  harmful 
exercise. 

Its  advantages  are  that  it  engages  every  one  at  the  same  time,  it  is 
stimulating  to  a  dull  class,  it  is  a  rapid  method,  its  force  is  impres- 
sive, it  gives  confidence  to  the  shy  and  timid,  it  imparts  animation 
to  the  work,  and  it  is  a  relief  and  refreshment  after  severer  exercises. 

Its  chief  defects  may  be  said  to  be  that  it  makes  a  show  of  work, 
and  is  apt  to  delude  both  the  teacher  and  taught  as  to  the  amount 
learned;  it  smothers  individual  effort  and  fosters  a  bad  habit  of 
relying  upon  others  ;  it  is  noisy,  and  if  badly  managed  may  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  neighbouring  classes,  or  develop  a  sing-song 
tone  that  is  very  objectionable  ;  while,  inasmuch  as  the  answers  need 
to  be  simple  and  obvious,  so  that  every  child  may  have  a  chance  and 
use  the  same  words,  it  affords  little  or  no  training  of  any  kind,  and 
leads  to  superficiality  and  the  glib  quoting  of  phrases  without  any 
real  understanding. 

As  a  means  of  rapid  repetition  or  recapitulation  to  fix  certain  trnths 
in  the  minds  of  the  pnpils,  simnltaneous  answering  is  distinctly 
useftil,  if  properly  employed  ;  but  as  a  means  of  testing  information, 
or  of  teaching  new  truths,  it  is  comparatively  worthless.  In  the  case 
of  little  children,  where  pleasantness  and  continuous  occupation  of 
an  easy  kind  are  the  things  needed  rather  than  steady  thought,  and 
where  a  training  in  smartness  and  attention  is  more  important  than 
the  learning  of  facts,  simultaneous  answering  should  be  frequently 
made  use  of ;  with  older  children  it  should  be  employed  much  more 
rarely.  Where  the  exercise  is  used  as  a  means  of  relief  or  change 
it  should  be  dropped  directly  the  end  aimed  at  has  been  reached. 

No  style  of  answering  demands  such  nnceasing  vigilance  and  care- 
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tal  ]l8t€iil2ig  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  lacking  these  he  may  be 
completely  deceived.  Children  are  exceedingly  quick  in  picking  up 
answers  from  a  few  leaders,  and  will  often  chime  in  mechanically 
without  even  listening  to  the  question.  This  is  a  mischievous  habit 
and  needs  frequent  correction,  but  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  for 
the  teacher  to  overcome  it ;  rather  the  fault  is  to  be  laid  to  his  charge 
if  it  is  at  all  common. 

Childreii  should  he  In  no  donht  when  a  slmnltaneouB  answer  is 
roqnlxed,  some  direction,  or  understood  signal — as  a  wave  of  the  hand 
— ^being  employed  by  the  teacher  to  give  the  required  intimation. 
The  noise  also  of  the  exercise  should  be  kept  down  as  much  as  possible. 
The  children  should  speak,  not  whisper,  and  speak  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  distinctly ;  but  they  should  never  be  allowed  to  bawl 
out  the  answers  in  a  high  pitched  artificial  tone,  as  is  very  often 
the  case. 

(5)  SoTne  comman  mistakes  made  by  the  teacher  with  respect  to 
answering.  The  general  mode  of  treating  answers  has  been  already 
d^ciibed,  and  all  that  remains  to  be  done  here  is  to  note  briefly  & 
few  conmion  cases  where  caution  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  teacher 
from  falling  into  error. 

(a)  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  in  asking  a  question  the 
teacher  has  in  his  mind  some  particular  form  of  answer.  Unless  he 
attends  carefully  to  the  substance  of  the  replies,  rather  than  the  words^ 
he  may  easily  make  the  mistake  of  refiuing  good  answers  because 
they  differ  in  statement  from  what  he  is  expecting.  So  long  as  the 
answer  is  direct,  and  is  expressed  with  reasonable  correctness,  it  is 
far  better  to  accept  the  child's  own  words,  than  to  insist  upon  some 
more  perfect  form  which  the  teacher  himself  may  be  able  to  give. 
We  want  children  to  think  ;  and,  if  they  do  this  naturally,  they  are 
in  many  cases  pretty  certain  to  see  things  in  a  somewhat  different 
light  from  that  in  which  the  teacher  regards  them.  Sometimes  the 
answers  given  are  much  more  rational  and  accurate  than  the  one  the 
teacher  is  trying  to  obtain. 

A  teacher  once  asked — "Why  do  the  little  birds  build  their  nests?"  and  after  re- 
fusing several  really  intelligent  replies,  expressed  snrprise  that  no  one  could  give 
the  one  he  wanted,  which  was—"  Because  it  is  their  instinct  so  to  do."  This  was  a 
blonder  in  several  ways. 

(6)  Unless,  again,  the  teacher  is  observant  he  is  very  liable  to  select 
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the  same  children  to  answer  again  and  again — usually  either  those 
just  in  front  of  him,  or  those  who  are  most  forward  and  demonstra- 
tive. In  either  case  a  considerable  number  of  children  have  no 
attention  paid  to  them  and  remain  in  comparative  idleness.  Over- 
answering  by  the  few  means  mental  torpor  on  the  part  of  the  many. 
When  a  child  finds  that  he  is  rarely  or  never  noticed  by  the  teacher 
he  naturally  grows  careless,  and  inattention  soon  follows.  Nor  does 
the  mischief  end  here ;  for  in  such  a  case  those  timid  and  retiring 
children,  who  need  to  be  continually  encouraged  and  brought  to  the 
front,  are  entirely  neglected. 

(c)  Another  error  arises  mainly  from  the  impatience  of  the  teacher. 
In  his  anxiety  to  obtain  answers  promptly  the  question  is  repeated 
again  and  again  while  the  children  should  be  thinking.  They  are 
distracted  rather  than  aided  by  such  repetition;  and  in  many 
instances  the  teacher  cuts  the  matter  short  by  answering  the  question 
himself  and  passing  on.  This  scrambling  through  a  lesson  is  not 
teaching ;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  safe  general  rule,  that  except 
tn  rare  cases  the  teacher  should  not  answer  his  own  questions. 
Sometimes,  again,  when  an  answer  is  not  at  once  forthcoming,  the 
teacher  gives  the  beginning  of  what  is  wanted,  and  the  children's 
minds  being  now  turned  from  finding  the  reply  for  themselves,  they 
either  guess  wildly  or  remain  silent,  so  that  word  after  word  is  added 
by  the  teacher  until  the  answer  is  completed,  or  so  nearly  that  all 
gain  arising  from  the  question  is  entirely  lost. 

{d)  Not  only  should  the  teacher  avoid  prompting  the  children  him- 
self, he  should  he  particularly  careftil  that  where  a  question  is 
specially  directed  to  individuals  the  children  do  not  prompt  one 
another.  When  this  is  done  in  an  underhand  way  it  should  be 
treated  as  dishonesty ;  but  even  where  this  is  not  the  case  it  is  a 
harmful  practice.  We  want  to  train  them  to  self-reliance,  and  this 
will  certainly  not  be  done  unless  they  are  made  to  depend  upon 
themselves.  Until  a  child  lias  made  the  best  effort  he  is  capable  of, 
or  the  teacher  has  passed  him  over,  the  others  should  remain  silent, 
but  ready  to  give  what  he  has  failed  in. 

(e)  Some  teachers  readily  contract  a  habit  of  repeating  mechani- 
cally almost  every  answer  given.  This  should  not  be  done.  The 
fault  may  perhaps  arise  from  the  attempt  to  gain  time  while  the  next 
question  is  thought  of;  but  where  the  teacher  feels  it  difficult  to 
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frame  questions  quickly  it  is  better  to  pause  than  to  Ml  into  this 
useless  and  clumsy  practice.  If  it  is  due  to  the  belief  that  unless  the 
facts  are  impressed  they  will  rapidly  fade  from  the  children's  minds, 
this  is  the  wrong  method  to  adopt — except  in  very  special  instances 
— to  secure  the  object  aimed  at.  Any  really  necessary  repetition 
should  be  given  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

(/)  Wastini:  time  over  answers  is  another  freqnent  error.  This 
tends  not  only  to  destroy  the  interest  of  the  teaching  but  to  break 
the  connection  of  one  point  with  another.  It  is  quite  possible  to  be 
over-particular  in  receiving  replies.  To  stickle  too  much  over  small 
points  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  make  all  answers  perfect,  and  to 
discuss  every  possible  difficulty  and  defect)  while  the  more  important 
matters  of  the  lesson  are  at  a  standstill,  is  to  confuse  children  by  the 
multiplicity  of  the  corrections,  and  to  mistake  the  real  nature  of  what 
class-teaching  should  be. 

IL  EUJP8B8. 

By  an  ellli»i8  in  teaching  is  meant  the  omission  of  one  or  more 
words  at  the  end  of  a  statement,  on  the  understanding  that  these 
missing  words  are  to  be  supplied  by  the  children.  That  ellipses  may 
fulfil  their  object  in  the  best  way,  they  must  not  be  mere  chance 
statements  made  in  the  course  of  the  teaching,  but  must  Im  specially 
ftamed  to  admit  of  just  that  being  supplied  which  the  teacher  wishes 
to  obtain  from  the  children. 

Tlie  function  of  ellipseB  is  to  a  large  extent  tliat  of  easy  questionB, 
but  they  are  sufficiently  distinct  in  form^  and  have  sufficient 
advantages  of  their  own,  to  render  them  worthy  of  consideration  as 
a  separate  device. 

We  owe  the  introduction  of  ellipses  into  common  use  to  David  Stow,  who  made  them 
a  part  of  his  system  of  training.  He  considered  that  their  employment  along  vnth 
'luatioM  formed  a  more  efficient  instrument  for  developing  the  fkculties  than 
questions  alone.  However  this  may  be,  at  least  one  thing  is  certain,  that,  employed 
in  the  right  vny  and  with  pro])er  restrictions,  ellipses  may  be  made  of  considerable 
service  in  teaching. 

The  greater  the  number  of  the  devices  which  the  teacher  can  employ  readily  and 
effectively,  that  is,  the  greater  the  number  of  ways  he  has  at  his  command  of  doing 
with  skill  and  certainty  what  is  required  of  him,  the  easier  will  be  his  work  to  himself 
and  the  more  helpful  and  satisfactory  to  his  pupils.  It  is  therefore  unwise  for  him 
to  neglect  the  use  of  ellipses,  as  is  frequently  done,  because.at  the  present  time  they 
appear  to  be  somewhat  out  of  favour. 
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I.  Advaxtaoes  of  ELLiPSBa — (1)  As  before  mentioned  the  child's 
difficulties  in  answering  a  question  are  twofold — the  finding  of  the 
right  idea,  and  the  expression  of  this  in  suitable  language  when 
found.  Now  elllpseB  are  purpoMly  firamed  to  remote,  as  ftr  as 
needftU,  one  of  these  dlfflonltles  by  gMng  the  framework  of  the  reply, 
so  that  the  mind  is  left  free  to  exert  its  iK)wer  on  the  discovery  of  the 
thought  or  fact  required. 

(2)  They  are  less  formal,  and  affisct  the  pnpUs  leas  like  a  direct 
challenge,  than  qnestions.  The  teacher  seems  to  the  children  to  take 
his  part  more  as  one  of  themselves  than  as  one  intent  upon  giving 
them  definite  instruction,  while  his  work  is  brought  into  such  direct 
contact  with  theirs  that  the  result  appears  as  a  joint  effort.  Hence 
ellipees  tend  to  give  confidence  and  encouragement  to  little  children, 
who  are  apt  to  be  shy  and  timorous  when  anything  is  demanded 
from  them  in  a  formal  wav. 

(3)  There  is  a  gain  too  in  the  hrlskneBs  and  animation  of  the 
exercise.  The  ellipses  are  filled  in  rapidly  and  the  lesson  kept 
moving ;  and  if  they  are  skilfully  put  the  interest  of  the  children  is 
excited,  and  consequently  their  attention  arrested.  Further,  activity 
and  cheerAilness  are  secnred ;  and,  after  all,  these  are  two  very 
important  things  in  the  case  of  young  children,  even  if  but  little 
infonnation  is  given. 

(4)  Nor  must  the  advantage  of  using  ellipses  as  a  change  and  relief 
from  severer  qnestioning  be  overlooked.  To  continue  any  one  device, 
no  matter  how  valuable,  for  too  long  a  time  is  simply  to  weary  the 
children  ;  and  after  more  difficult  work  a  short  series  of  ellipses  will 
be  found  to  refresh  and  brighten  the  class. 

(5)  They  are  nseftil  also  in  running  quickly  over  a  series  of  points 
again  to  bring  the  latter  distinctly  before  the  children's  minds  before 
proceeding  to  some  further  point,  so  that  the  connection  may  be 
clear ;  and  in  sunmiing  up  or  rapid  reWew  they  may  frequently  be 
made  to  serve  a  siniilar  purpose. 

(6)  To  some  extent  the  employment  of  ellipses  affords  a  simple  and 
useftil  training  in  language.  The  complete  statements  accustom  the 
child  to  correct  forms,  and  serve  the  purpose  pretty  much  of  a  series 
of  model  answers  to  more  direct  and  difficult  questions  which  might 
have  been  asked.  In  fact  in  some  cases  it  is  useful,  after  an  ellipsis 
has  been  filled  in,  to  put  a  question  demanding  the  complete  state- 
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ment  for  answer.     By  filling  in  ellipses,  too,  the  child  learns  the 
correct  use  of  the  words  supplied,  and  so  improves  his  vocabulary. 

11.  SuGOEsrnoNS  and  Cautions  as  to  the  usb  of  Ellipses. — 
(1)  The  considerations  given  above  lead  distinctly  to  the  conclusion 
that  unipwwi  may  l>e  soitaUy  and  wisely  resortad  to  as  a  common 
devioo  in  tliA  teirWng  of  yonns^  diildren ;  but  that  the  higher  we  go 
in  the  school  the  less  frequent  should  be  their  employment,  until 
in  Hie  upper  daases  tlielr  nse  shonld  l>e  confined  to  special  cases,  or 
ceaae  altogotlifir. 

With  infiuit  classes  they  form  a  stirring  and  encouraging  exerciae ;  but,  since,  as  a 
mle,  tiiey  demand  bat  little  thought,  anything  like  frequent  employment  with  elder 
classes  would  lead  to  a  waste  of  time  and  eyentnally  to  a  disinclination  to  the 
strenoous  and  continaoas  effort  to  which  it  is  important  to  a»:astom  older  scholars. 
Moch  will,  however,  depend  upon  the  good  judgment  and  skill  of  the  teacher,  and 
it  would  be  unwise  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule  as  to  how  fur  whe  use  of 
ellipses  should  extend. 

(2)  In  no  case  should  the  teacher  rely  solely  upon  the  use  of 
eUipses.  If  these  are  employed  exclusively,  the  children  soon  learn 
to  fill  them  in  mechanically,  and  a  superficiality  of  attention  is 
engendered  which  looks  only  for  the  word  without  proper  grasp  of 
the  underlying  idea.  Stow  insists  very  strongly  on  the  constant 
admixture  of  questions  and  ellipses  in  differing  proportions  according 
to  the  age  of  the  class.  Used  in  connection  they  assist  and  support 
each  other. 

stow  says  :  "  Questioning  is  simply  developing  or  leading  out.  It  is  not  training 
until  the  child's  ideas  are  not  merely  led  ovt  by  questioning,  but  led  on  by  ellipses  and 
questions  combined.  .  .  .  There  must  uniformly  be  an  analysis,  based  on  simple  and 
fianUiar  UlnstrationSt  and  conducted  by  questions  and  ellipses  mixed,  which  must  be 
within  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  children  present." 

(3)  Ellipses,  like  questions,  may  he  used  for  the  purpose  iMth  of 
testing:  and  of  training.  In  the  first  case,  they  must  not  be  given  in 
a  haphazard  way,  but  should  be  expressly  framed  to  elicit  what  the 
children  have  learned  ;  for,  if  they  require  points  upon  which  no  pre- 
vious teaching  has  been  given,  they  will  not  be  filled  in  with  the 
requisite  certainty.  In  the  second  case,  they  must  be  sufficiently  easy 
for  each  step  to  be  readily  followed,  so  that  the  children  are  assisted 
in  reasoning  in  a  very  simple  way  for  themselves. 

Many  of  the  suggestions  already  given  with   reference  to  the 
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employment  of  questions  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  use  of  ellipses. 
They  must  not  l>e  too  oacjr ;  the  word  or  words  left  for  the  pupils  to 
fill  in  should  necessitate  the  finding  of  an  idea,  and  must  be  suffi- 
ciently important  to  ensure  a  certain  amount  of  effort.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  to  avoid  the  common  iknlt  of  sngig^estlnff  too  mncb.  In 
no  case  should  merely  half  a  word  be  required,  so  that  only  the 
final  syllable,  perhaps,  remains  to  be  given.  The  dlfflcnlty  of  wbat  1b 
to  be  rapplied  will  depend  npon  tlie  dan :  with  the  younger  children 
it  should  be  a  single  and  fairly  obvious  word ;  with  more  advanced 
scholars  it  may  be  a  more  difficult  word  or  phrase. 

YairneneM  la  another  ikiilt  to  be  avoided.  This  is  pretty  certain  to 
lead  to  guessing  of  a  useless  and  harmful  kind.  If  ellipses  are  so 
framed  that  a  number  of  different  words  may  be  filled  in,  and  yet 
make  sense  of  the  statement,  the  definite  and  uniform  answer  which 
the  teacher  wants  is  not  forthcoming.  Some  say  one  thing  and  some 
another,  and  confusion  results. 

(4)  The  usefulness  of  ellipses  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  their 
being  filled  in  slmnltaneonsly ;  hence,  except  in  very  special  cases, 
they  should  be  addressed  to  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  the  reply  should 
be  given  by  all  Smartness  and  movement  are  essential.  If  an 
ellipsis  is  not  filled  in,  it  is  rarely  of  use  to  put  it  over  again  in  the 
same  form  ;  as  a  rule  it  is  better  to  go  back  a  step  and  approach  the 
point  again  in  another  way. 

Ellipses  are  subject  to  the  same  defects,  and  liable  to  the  same 
abuses,  as  questions  to  which  simultaneous  answers  are  expected. 
AAThere  they  are  not  well  employed  they  lead  to  mnch  unnecessary 
noise  and  may  readily  become  absolutely  worthless.  The  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  used  is  seductive  but  delusive,  for  their  skilful 
employment  is  much  more  difficult  than  it  seems  ;  and  the  show  of 
work  made  is  very  apt  to  deceive  the  teacher  as  to  the  reality  of 
what  is  done.  Unless  he  is  vigilant  in  looking  out  for  those  who  do 
not  reply,  and  listens  carefully  for  imperfect  responses,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  pupils  may  be  mentally  idle,  and  either  not  take 
the  trouble  to  answer  at  all,  or  trust  to  their  neighbours  to  give  them 
the  cue  to  the  right  word.  The  evil  effects  of  the  bad  habits  thus 
fonued  it  is  unnecessarj'  to  dwell  upon  ;  but  the  teacher  should  be 
fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  ellipses  need  quite  as  much  care  and  judg- 
ment to  use  properly  as  any  other  teaching  device. 
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m.  ILLUBTBATIOHS. 


An  Ulustration  is  something  already  kno^^ii,  or  easily  apprehended 
through  the  senses,  which  Ls  made  use  of  to  assist  the  mind  in  its 
efforts  to  comprehend  something  which  is  unknown.  Thus,  in  illos- 
tratlBfi:  an  idea,  we,  for  the  moment,  sabstitate  in  its  place  either  some 
eoncrete  embodiment  of  it,  or  some  closely  related  idea  which  the 
pupa  has  already  acqiiired  ;  so  that  through  the  consideration  of  this 
he  may  be  enabled  to  pass  to  and  grasp,  as  fully  and  clearly  as  is 
necessary,  the  notion  which  we  wish  to  convey.  He  has  to  realise 
the  iinfamniar  by  means  of  the  familiar,  to  apprehend  the  former  of 
these  as  it  were  in  terms  of  the  latter,  until  finally  tht  new  is  assimi- 
lated and  in  its  turn  becomes  the  old.  The  stranger  the  idea  pre- 
sented, that  is,  the  less  it  is  related  to  such  results  as  are  already 
stored  in  the  mind,  the  greater  is  the  difficulty  experienced  in  con- 
ceiving it  clearly  through  the  medium  of  words.  Many  ideas  are  so 
unrelated,  or  so  remotely  correlated,  that  they  can  only  be  properly 
grasped  when  the  presentation  Ls  made  directly  through  the  senses  ; 
and  hence,  in  such  a  case,  the  illustration  takes  the  form  of  some 
object,  picture,  experiment,  etc. 

Oir  ftmduBMital  ld«M  are  gaiB«d  throvgh  th«  action  of  tho  mbms,  and  we  associate 
with  them  certain  sjmbols,  or  words,  by  means  of  which  we  are  able  to  recall  them 
before  the  mind.  By  thus  bringing  these  ideas  into  consciousness,  and  combining  or 
modifying  them  in  varions  ways,  we  are  enabled  to  arrive,  at  other  related  ideas — to 
form  generalisations,  abstractions,  and  so  on.  Tlius  mw  ideas  are  aeqnlrad  (1)  diraUy, 
through  impressions  conveyed  to  the  mind  by  means  of  the  senses ;  and  (2)  indirectly , 
by  combination,  comparison,  or  modification  of  ideas  with  which  the  mind  is  already 
familiar. 

It  would  be  impossible,  by  any  description  or  api)eal  to  other  experiences,  to  give 
any  adequate  notion  of  certain  flavours  or  odours,  or  of  such  sensations  as  those 
product  by  an  electric  shock.  But  we  could  give  a  person  familiar  with  the 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  landscai^,  a  very  fairly  satisfactory  idea  of  some 
scene  we  have  witnessed. 

The  employment  of  illustrations  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the 
fondamental  principles,  that,  in  teaching  we  should  (1)  appeal  to 
the  senses  as  much  as  possible,  (2)  pass  to  the  unknown  by  the  help 
of  the  known,  and  (3)  approach  what  is  complex  through  that  which 
is  simple  and  related.  It  is  to  this  they  owe  their  power  and 
usefulness. 

An  illustration,  as  its  name  implies,  should  lisjht  up  or  illuminate 
BO  as  to  make  bright  and  clear,  that  which  is  to  be  presented  to  the 
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mind.  An  illustration  which  does  not  do  this  is  not  only  useless, 
but  may  easily  become  harmful ;  inasmuch  as  the  pupil  fails  to  see  the 
necessary  connection  between  the  ideas,  his  attention  is  turned  in  a 
wrong  direction,  and  no  effort  is  induced  to  pass  beyond  the  illustra^ 
tion  itself.  Bad  illustrations  "rather  shadow  the  light  than  shed 
light" 

I.  Advantages  of  Illustrations. — The  chief  advantages  of  illus- 
trations as  a  teaching  device  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows  :-•- 

(1)  They  offer  a  most  useftd  and  eflloient  means  of  overcomlnff  and 
clearing  np  dU&cnltles  of  apprehension.  They  give  definiteness  to 
the  child's  ideas,  and  enable  him  to  grasp  intelligently  many  things 
which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  him  to  comprehend  fully  by 
any  amount  of  mere  telling  or  explanation. 

(2)  They  are  a  great  aid  in  simplifying  and  in  giving  viTidness  to 
ezplanations.  They  thus  render  the  teaching  more  exact  and 
thorough  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  The  understanding  of  such 
matters  as  abstract  ideas,  technical  terms,  and  scientific  laws  is  very 
largely  dependent  upon  the  use  made  of  illustrative  cases  within  the 
child's  comprehension. 

How  dependent  tlie  child  ia  upon  inatances  in  auch  caaea,  and  how  difficult  it  ia 
for  him  to  expresa  the  nature  of  any  abatraction  independently  of  them,  ia  ahown  by 
the  fact  that  when  he  ia  aaked  for  the  meaning  of  aome  abstract  term,  which  haa  been 
explained  to  him,  he  almoat  invariably  givea  illuatrative  examplea. 

(3)  They  are  stimulative  and  excite  interest  and  curiosity  in  things 
wMch  without  their  aid  would  often  l>e  dry  and  nnattractive.  They 
thus  not  only  strengthen  attention,  but  give  force  and  picturesqueness 
and  consequently  impressiveness  to  the  teaching.  An  increased  glow 
of  pleasantness  is  imparted  to  learning,  and  the  lesson  is  prevented 
from  becoming  dry  and  wearisome. 

That  children  take  the  greatest  pleaaure  in  examining  into  thinga  ia  within  the 
observation  of  every  one,  plcturea  especially  being  an  unfailing  source  of  delight  to 
them.  Thia  tendency  turned  in  the  right  direction  may  be  made  helpftil  in  many 
waya. 

(4)  Illustrations  have  not  only  an  illuminating  power  but  a  fixing 
power  also.  They  strengthen  the  retention  and  assist  the  recollection 
of  facts  by  the  additional  clearness  of  comprehension,  by  the  interest 
and  attention  aroused,  and  by  the  linking  or  association  of  one  thing 
with  another. 
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A  stnkiBS  flhistntMB,  partaenlariy  if  it  be  some  ol^t  or  plieaoinettCMi,  prodi 
noH  only  a  fuller  bvt  m  more  lastiiig  impnnioB  than  max  deacnptioD  alone,  and  maj 
oltcB  be  made  to  nggeA  that  vhich  it  «as  naed  to  illastzmte  vhen  the  lattrr  woold 
haTe  pnsaed  bejODd 


(5)  Coirect  illostntioiis  may  be  made  a  most  ^aloalfla  mMuu  of 
CBlttYmttai^  tha  oliaarriiiflr  powen,  and  of  tiuining  the  senses  generally 
to  greater  acateness  of  perception,  and  correctness  and  rapidity  of 
action.  Obaerration  and  experiment  underlie  all  real  progress  in 
the  so-called  natoral  and  physical  sciences,  as  they  also  certainly  do 
all  saooessfdl  nnderstanding  of  or  attadnment  in  them. 


What  18  sometimes  ealled  the  llnlUf  «r  IntaiUlfe  mtthod  is  really  to  a  great  degree 
a  constant  appeal  to  things  and  phenomena,  so  that  the  knowledge  of  the  pupil  is  his 
own  diseoTery  and  the  ontoome  of  aetnal  experience  of  the  fhcts.  The  importance  of 
this  int-hand  knewMf*  is  Tery  great. 


(6)  Properly  used  illustrations  aasiit  in  the  formation  of  good  Intel- 
laetoal  bablts,  not  only  by  accustoming  the  pupil  to  exactness  of 
acquisition  and  patient  investigation,  but  also  by  the  constant  demand 
made  upon  him  for  careful  discrimination  and  close  attention  in  the 
various  comparisons  and  parallels  brought  under  his  notice.  With  a 
teacher  who  handles  his  illustrations  with  skill,  the  pupil  soon  comes 
to  learn  how  easily  he  may  go  wrong,  unless  he  exercises  caution  in 
interpreting  what  he  sees,  and  care  and  deliberation  in  arriving  at 
any  conclusion  respecting  results. 

IL  Kinds  of  Illustrations. — ^We  have  seen,  from  the  nature 
of  the  mode  in  which  we  arrive  at  new  ideas,  that  illustrations  must 
be  essentially  of  two  kinds :  (1)  those  which  act  directly  through 
the  senses,  and  (2)  those  which  influence  the  mind  through  the 
medium  of  related  ideas  expressed  in  words. 

(1)  Illustrations  appealing  to  the  senses,  {Xaturalj  concrete^  or 
objective  iUtLstrations,) 

(a)  Objects.  The  absurdity  of  teachintj  an  object-lesson  without 
the  object,  or  some  representation  of  it — a  thing  by  no  means  un- 
known— has  been  already  pointed  out.  Wherever  the  knowledge  of 
some  object  plays  an  important  part  in  a  lesson,  an  illustration  is 
essential  Every  school  should  possess  a  store  of  objects  for  tieaching 
purposes,  and  these  need  be  neither  rare  nor  costly.  What  is  wanted 
is  not  a  collection  of  cariosities,  but  a  well-arranged  series  of  common 
objects  which  are  likely  to  be  of  frequent  use  as  illustrations  in 
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ordinary  teaching,  or  to  which  reference  is  likely  to  be  made  in 
reading-books.  Many  will  form  fitting  subjects  for  independent 
lessons.  As  Mr.  Thring  well  says  :  "Common  things  have  the 
priceless  advantage  of  being  common,  of  being  there.  And  as  soon  as 
conmion  things  have  the  spark,  the  fuse  (of  questioning)  thrown  in 
amongst  them,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  possible  effect.  All  the  world 
with  its  startling  contrasts  and  secrets  becomes  one  great  lesson- 
book." 

A  teacher  who  is  on  the  outlook  will  have  no  di(9culty  in  collecting,  with  the  help 
of  the  children,  a  snpply  of  such  things  as  will  be  useflil ;  and  with  a  few  purchases 
of  individual  things  here  and  there  he  may  easily  put  together  a  valuable  collection. 
The  objects  sold  in  cabinets  or  boxes  are  often  much  too  small  for  teaching  purposes, 
and  are  not  always  well  selected. 

The  objects  should  he  as  varied  as  possible,  and  in  the  case  of 
natural  substances  should  be  well  selected  typical  specimens,  not  any- 
thing that  comes  to  hand.  Every  object  should  have  a  fixed  place  in 
the  case  or  cabinet,  and  should  be  properly  labelled  and  numbered  ; 
so  that  by  means  of  a  catalogue  it  may  be  found  at  once,  if  its  place 
is  not  remembered. 

The  collection  should  include  such  things  as  the  following  : — 

1.  A  series  of  dried  plants  mounted  and  named. 

2.  The  more  important  rock-forming:  minerals  ;  such  as  quartz, 

mica,  felspar,  etc. 

3.  The  commoner  tjrpes  of  rocks,  both  igneous  and  sedimentar}-. 

These  should  be  broken  with  a  hammer  to  about  the  same 
size,  and  classified  and  arranged  in  a  natural  order. 

4.  The  metals  in  ordinary  use,  with  specimens  of  their  ores. 

5.  Vegetable  and  animal  products  in  the  raw  state  and  in 

various  stages  of  manufacture — especially  such  things  as 
cotton,  flax,  hemp,  wool,  silk,  leather,  horn,  cereals, 
woods,  etc. 

Many  school  musenms  are  simply  collections  of  odds  and  ends, 
without  classification  or  arrangement.  Mere  curiosities  arc,  as  a  rule, 
best  kept  by  themselves,  and  should  be  open  to  the  children's  daily 
inspection.  Many  things,  however — such  as  coins,  medals,  casts,  relics, 
old  weapons,  the  weapons,  implements,  etc.  of  savage  nations,  in  fact 
anything  which  will  illustrate  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  past 
or  of  different  nations — may  be  turned  to  good  service,  especially  in 
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history  and  geography  lessons.     Collections  of  such  things  as  shells, 
insects,  and  fossils,  also  have  their  uses. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  make  collections  of  natural  objects  for  them- 
selves. Not  only  will  this  provide  them  with  an  interesting  amusement  and  healthful 
recreation,  but  it  will  teiaf  thm  lato  dirMt  eoataet  with  natn*  hoMlf.  They  will  then 
be  induced  to  obsenre  on  their  own  account,  and  will  learn  many  important  truths  in 
a  way  they  are  not  likely  to  forget;  while  the  curiosity  aroused  will  frequently  lead 
them  to  seek  for  further  information  from  books  or  friends. 

The  want  of  olmrrattoa  displayed  by  many  grown-up  people  and  their  ignorance  of 
ordinary  natural  phenomena  and  ot^ects  which  are  brought  before  them  almost  daily 
are  striking  facts,  and  show  how  much  the  school  has  yet  to  do  before  it  can  be  said 
to  educate,  as  it  should  do,  those  brought  within  its  walls. 

(6)  Pictures  and  DiagramB.  Where  it  is  impossible  to  make  use  of 
the  object,  or  to  obtain  a  model  of  it,  the  teacher  must  fall  back 
upon  some  pictorial  representation  of  it.  One  or  the  other  however 
ought  certainly  to  be  employed.  FictnreB  are  Intellii^lble  to  children 
loang  before  they  are  able  to  form  ideas  with  any  success  firom  a  word 
description,  no  matter  how  careful  this  may  be. 

Tlie  essential  diaraoterlstlcs  in  a  pictore  or  diagram  for  class 
teadiing  are  boldness,  clearness,  and  tmtbfUness  as  fkr  as  the 
representation  goes.  Those  points  should  be  brought  out  most 
strongly  which  it  is  useful  for  children  to  observe,  rather  than  merely 
artistic  effects.  The  latter  are  not  to  be  despised,  so  long  as  the 
necessary  qualities  are  secured ;  but  minute  detail  is  a  drawback, 
and  high  finish  is  not  necessary.  Inaccurate  representation  of  facts, 
bad  drawing,  and  false  or  coarse  colouring,  are  much  commoner 
defects  than  they  should  be. 


Beth  pietarss  and  discnms  whleh  oontaia  a  amabw  of  dlffcro&t  thJacs  o&  the  lamo  iho«t 
are  to  bo  avoldod  in  the  teaching  of  children.  Only  ono  thiag  ihoald  bo  praae&tod  at  obm, 
otherwise  the  attention  is  sure  to  be  distracted ;  and  without  the  greatest  care  the 
teacher  will  find  that  there  is  so  much  haziness  as  to  what  is  actually  illustrated  that 
most  of  the  value  of  the  illustration  is  lost 

Every  school  should  possess  a  series  of  good  coloured  prints  of 
animals  of  the  most  striking  types,  as  well  as  of  those  of  common 
occurrence  or  economic  importance.  The  collection  of  dried  plants 
may  be  supplemented  in  the  same  way.  There  should  also  be  a 
coQeetion  of  diagrams  of  such  things  as  the  mechanical  powers, 
machinery,  common  scientific  instruments,  plant  dissections,  the 
human  body,  the  solar  system,  the  tides,  the  seasons,  the  structure  of 
the  earth's  crust,  volcanoes,  coral  reefs,  etc.     A  geological  section  or 
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two  of  the  district)  and  a  generalised  one  across  England,  will  also  be 
found  useful  Many  of  these  may  be  easily  constructed  by  the 
teacher  himself. 

It  will  also  be  found  desirable  to  collect  in  a  folio  any  ooloniod 
inlntt,  ptaoiograpbi,  or  angniTliiga  likely  to  be  of  service  ;  par- 
ticularly those  illustrating  the  scenery  of  foreign  countries,  natural 
phenomena,  or  historical  events. 

A  few  voMj  be  boaght,  othera  may  be  taken  trom  the  larger  illuatrmted  periodically 
othen  again  obtained  as  gifts,  etc.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  may  be  done  in  this 
direction  if  the  teacher  is  inclined  to  take  a  little  trouble. 

Diagnma  are  often  of  mucli  more  vie  In  <^*^^<«g  tlian  pictaraa, 
and  will  be  frequently  found  a  valuable  supplement  even  to  objects 
themselves.  The  great  advantage  of  diagrams  is  that  they  bring  out 
essential  points,  and  sink  unimportant  details  or  attendant  £acts 
unrelated  to  the  matter  in  hand.  There  is  less  for  the  children  to 
look  at,  and  hence  less  chance  of  producing  a  merely  vague  impression. 

(r)  Haps.  A  sufficient  supply  of  these  should  be  provided  both  for 
the  pur|K)se  of  illustrating  the  direct  geographical  teaching,  and  for 
pointing  out  the  ]X)sition  or  relations  of  any  place  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  other  lessons.  The  maps  should  be  dear  In  outline,  with 
the  physical  featnres  boldly  marked  so  as  to  strike  the  eye,  and  they 
should  not  be  overcrowded  with  either  details  or  names.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  maps,  one  of  England  and  another  of  Europe, 
outlined  in  white  on  a  *^  slated  "  surface  to  be  written  on  with  chalk, 
or,  it  may  be,  filled  in  w^ith  further  detail  as  the  teaching  requires, 
will  be  found  useful  where  time  has  to  be  economised  or  the  teacher 
is  but  an  indifferent  draughtsman. 

(d)  Models.  These  are  frequently  of  the  greatest  service  in  the 
illustration  of  such  things  as  machinery,  scientific  instruments, 
mechanical  processes,  geometric  forms,  the  meaning  of  geographical 
terms,  the  movement  of  the  heavenly  Ixxiies,  and  so  on.  The  most 
useful  models  are  not  those  that  are  bought,  but  those  that  are  made 
by  the  teacher.  He  knows  exactly  what  he  wants,  and  may,  in  roost 
case^,  eiusily  make  what  is  require<l,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  trouble 
and  ingenuity,  out  of  such  simple  materials  as  paper,  cardboard,  wood, 
and  day.  If  the  models  will  take  to  pieces,  so  that  the  parts 
may  be  examined  separately  and  tlien  i)ut  together  before  the  class, 
so  much  the  better. 
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(«)  Ezptrtmnita. — In  teaching  science  a  caiefoUy  arranged  series  of 
experiments  is  often  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  teaching  is  t4>  be 
real  Each  point  should  be  illustrated  in  succession,  and  appeal 
made  to  the  child's  observation  and  judgment,  as  far  as  his  power  in 
these  directions  will  permit.  Mere  telling  is  beside  the  mark ;  wbat 
tbe  child  wants  la  direct  contact  with  the  tmths  he  has  to  laam,  and 
a  science-lesson  which  can  be  based  upon  experiments  should  never 
be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  a  mere  cram  of  facts. 

One  often  bean  the  oompUint,  as  an  excose  for  neglect  or  bad  teaching,  that  tbe 
teacher  has  not  the  neeeasary  apparatus.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  howsTer,  all  that 
is  wanted  might  easily  be  put  together  out  of  the  common  things  within  almost 
ererybody's  reach,  with  the  expenditure  of  a  few  pence.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  expensire  apparatus  is  necessary  or  always  works  the  best.  ET«a  really  good 
■iatllc  iBvwUgattea  has  again  aad  again  been  eoadoeUd  wltk  the  slaiplMt  of  mattrlala. 
Very  much  may  be  done  with  ordinary  glasses,  pickle-jara,  and  Florence  oil-flasks, 
with  the  addition  of  some  glass  tubing,  india-rubber  tubing,  and  a  few  corks,  if  the 
teacher  has  learnt  how  to  manipulate  these  things,  as  every  teacher  should  do. 

In  addition  to  being  inexi)ensive,  the  hoiM  maaaftwtars  of  apparatoa  has  the  ftirther 
advantages,  that  it  affords  the  teacher  a  very  nseftd,  training  and  eneourages 
children  to  experiment  for  themselves  by  showing  how  much  may  be  done  with  a 
very  little. 

A  few  shillings  spent  upon  materials  may,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
teacher,  be  made  to  do  more  than  as  many  pounds  spent  upon  more 
elaborate  apparatus  ;  and  few  managers  would  object  to  the  outlay  of 
a  small  sum  now  and  again  in  this  way,  where  many  would  object  to 
the  purchase  of  a  collection  of  more  or  less  costly  things. 

Every  school  should  possess  a  spirit-lamp  (or  better,  a  Bunsen 
burner  where  there  is  gas),  some  test-tubes  of  different  sizes,  some 
chemicals  for  common  experiments,  a  pair  of  bar  magnets  and  a  horse- 
shoe magnet,  a  mariner's  compass  (this  is  easily  made),  a  glass  prism, 
and  a  few  similar  things.  Of  course,  wherever  the  school  can  afford 
it,  many  instruments  which  the  teacher  could  not  make  (such  as  an 
air-pump)  may  be  added  with  very  great  advantage. 

(/)  BketehoB  on  the  Black-board. — These  are  such  a  ready  and 
often  effectual  means  of  illustrating  a  lesson,  and  may  be  used  in  so 
many  instances  where  any  other  mode  of  illustration  is  not  feasible, 
that  the  black-board  should  be  inresent  in  every  lesson,  and  the  teacher 
should  constantly  practise  its  use  until  he  can  put  down  upon  it 
rapidly  anything  he  needs.  Its  effectiye  employment  la  by  no  means 
dUBoQlt  to  learn,  even  where  the  teacher  is  an  indifferent  draughtsman. 
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The  advantageB  of  this  mode  of  illustration  are  manifold.  It 
is  always  ayailaUe  where  any  difficulty  turns  up  in  the  course  of 
the  work,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  the  best  mode  of  illustration 
which  can  be  used.  Exact  adjustment  to  requirements  can  be 
secnred  throu£:2ioat,  just  that  being  presented  by  itself  to  which 
attention  needs  to  be  directed  at  the  moment.  In  this  way  tlxou^rht 
Is  concentrated  on  the  point  In  question,  and  the  children  are  greatly 
assisted  in  distinguishing  it  from  other  things  likely  to  be  confused 
with  it.  The  sketch  may  be  drawn  of  sufficient  size  for  every  one  to 
see  distinctly,  and  as  the  teaching  progresses  the  drawing  may  be 
filled  In  bit  by  bit,  or  any  part  of  it  may  be  further  represented  on  an 
enlarged  scale.  If  an  illustration  fails  it  may  be  modified  or  extended, 
or  another  may  be  substituted  for  it  with  the  greatest  ease.  The 
black-board  may  also  be  made  to  supplement  the  use  of  printed 
diagrams  by  the  teacher's  sketching  any  important  part  separately,  or 
representing  it  from  some  other  point  of  view. 

Oolouvd  dwllu,  which  may  now  be  parchaaed  very  cheaply,  are  frequently  a  great 
help  in  giving  clearness  to  black-t>oard  diagrams — the  different  colours  being  used  for 
those  tilings  which  it  is  important  the  pupils  should  clearly  distinguish  from  one 
another. 

Occasionally,  where  a  somewhat  more  complex  or  more  than 
commonly  accurate  drawing  is  required,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
prepare  it  on  paper,  it  may  be  sketched  on  the  black-board  previous 
to  the  lesson  and  turned  away  from  the  children  till  wanted.  As  a 
ride,  however,  black-board  llluBtrationB  should  be  drawn  in  the 
presence  of  the  class  during  the  progress  of  the  lesson.  When 
employed  in  this  way  they  are  more  effective  as  an  aid  to  the  under- 
standing, while  the  sight  of  the  diagram  growing  under  the  teacher's 
hand  is  an  attractive  one  to  children  and  stimulates  both  attention 
and  curiosity. 

(2)  IlhistrcUions  presented  trt  words,  (Oral  illustrations  by  com- 
parison or  analogy.) 

Words  represent  ideas,  and  these  if  known  may  fittingly  be  used 
to  illustrate  other  ideas  ;  but  they  should  not  be  used  to  illustrate 
thiiigs  except  where  the  difficulties  of  employing  any  other  mode  of 
illustration  are  too  great  to  be  overcome.  In  numerous  cases  where 
an  intermediate  step  by  way  of  illustration  is  necessary,  in  order  that 
new  knowledge  may  be  gained  and  linked  on  to  that  which  is  already 
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possessed,  concrete  illustrations  are  not  possible.  Stored  ideas  or 
known  facts  should  then  be  brought  before  the  mind  in  such  a  way  as 
to  bridge  the  gap  in  thought  between  ideas  which  have  been  acquireil 
and  kindred  facts  w^hich  have  to  be  apprehended,  but  which  from  their 
strangeness  or  complexity  are  difficult  to  grasp.  The  child's  mind  is 
thus  led  into  the  right  channel  of  thought,  as  it  were,  and  the 
difficnltteB  of  realiaation  axe  lessened  throug^h  the  comparison  of 
qualities  or  troths,  already  Duniliar  in  the  illastrative  instance  or 
example,  with  other  qualities  or  troths  demanding  severer  effort 

The  effoctlTeness  of  oral  illustration  depends  upon  the  nmnher  and 
importanoe  of  the  points  of  similarity  or  analogy  eTi sting  between 
the  illnstration  and  that  which  is  illustrated.  The  element  of 
comparison  really  underlies  the  whole  process,  the  child  being 
assisted,  as  far  as  necessary,  in  noting  such  points  of  resemblance  as  are 
of  use  in  the  effort  to  realise  the  less  well  known  by  the  better  known. 
Hence,  in  teaching,  it  is  necessary  that  the  illnstrations  should  be 
Buffldently  well  within  the  children's  knowledge  or  experience  to  be 
conoeiyed  readily  and  ftOly,  so  that  the  relationship  of  the  points 
brought  forward  may  be  easily  discerned  by  them. 

Since,  however,  the  discrimination  of  differences,  as  well  as  the 
detection  of  similarity,  is  a  most  important  element  in  the  process  of 
learning  to  know,  it  is  frequently  of  service  to  bring  out  any  strong 
points  of  contrast  as  well  as  of  resemblance  or  analogy.  That  this  is 
useful  in  illustration,  and  does  throw  light  upon  the  matter  in  many 
cases,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  we  are  often  assisted  in  defining  the 
limits  of  a  thing,  and  learning  exactly  what  it  iSy  by  seeing  distinctly 
what  it  is  not 

In  ordinary  teaching  the  oral  illustrations  employed  are  mainly  of 
two  varieties : — 

(a)  The  presentation  of  some  known  particular  example  or  instance 
to  assist  the  realisation  of  some  other  less  known  case  having  strong 
points  of  similarity. 

Thus  we  use  this  mode  of  illustration  when  we  compare  such  things  as  tlie  cat  and 
the  tiger,  a  small  stream  and  a  river,  treacle  and  melted  glass,  the  sliding  of  snow  on 
a  roof  and  an  avalanche,  the  vibnition  of  a  string  and  that  of  the  vocal  chords,  the 
action  of  an  oar  in  water  and  that  of  the  webbed  foot  of  a  waterfowl,  and  so  on. 

(6)  The  Illustration  of  some  general  truth  or  abstraction  by  the 
examination  of  one  or  more  individual  instances  or  exempliflcations 
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Thus  we  make  clear  a  definition  bj  appeal  to  a  number  of  examples ;  we  illustrate 
each  abstract  conceptions  as  valour  or  magnanimity  by  the  recital  of  some  marked 
instance  of  brave  or  magnanimous  action ;  we  assist  the  realisation  of  some  general 
jaw  by  recalling  to  mind  individual  ezpexiences,  for  example  the  absorption  of  heat 
when  a  solid  changes  into  a  liquid  by  drawing  attention  to  the  cold  exi>erienced 
during  a  thaw. 

There  is  however  a  third  yarlety  of  oral  UluBtratlon,  the  usefulness 
of  which  in  particular  cases  is  rarely  recognised  in  teaching,  though 
not  unfrequently  employed  by  writers  and  speakers.  Thus  it  may 
happen  that  two  things,  neither  of  which  can  be  said  to  he  at  aU  fully 
Jknoum,  may,  by  being  studied  side  by  side,  be  made  to  light  up  each 
other,  force  and  clearness  being  given  in  this  way  to  the  conception 
of  both.  This  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  parallels  In  lilBiory, 
lan^ruage,  or  literature.  Here,  through  the  help  of  comparison  and 
contrast  each  truth  becomes  more  fully  comprehended  by  being  con- 
sidered side  by  side  with  some  other  drawn  from  a  different  connection. 

Thus  we  can  illustrate  many  modem  grammatical  usages  by  comparison  with 
historical  forms ;  and  every  one  knows  how  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  exact 
meaning  of  a  word  by  referring  back  to  its  root,  and  to  any  changes  of  signification 
which  the  word  has  undergone.  It  is  not  here  the  illustration  of  the  unknown  by 
the  known,  but  of  the  {mrtially  or  imperfectly  known  by  that  which  is  previously 
unknown,  but  which  may  be  without  difficulty  understood.  The  same  may  be  said 
with  respect  to  literary  forms,  manners,  customs,  government,  etc. 

SinilM  are  really  brief  illustrations  used  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  assisting 
understanding  as  of  giving  force  and  picturesqueness  to  the  ideas,  and  of  increasing 
interest  by  presenting  some  striking  parallel.  In  similes  the  illustration  and  the 
thing  illustrated  are  noted  as  separate  though  analogous  ideas ;  in  metaphon  these  ideas 
have  become  condensed  and  fused  into  one  in  such  a  way  that  the  symbol  of  the 
illustration  is  used  for  both.  The  two  ideas  are  for  the  time  being  treated  as  identical, 
and  the  relationship  or  parallel  is  left  to  be  supplied  by  inference  or  by  the  action  of 
the  imagination. 

III.    SUQOESTIONS    AS    TO   THE   USE   OF   ILLUSTRATIONS. — In  Usiug 

illustrations  the  teacher  has  to  guard  against  (1)  Indlstinetiieas  or 
IzLcomiflete  apprehension  from  diffusion  of  the  attention  over  too 
wide  an  area,  or  from  the  illustration  being  carelessly  or  hastily 
slurred  over,  so  that  the  children  fail  to  obtain  any  clear  notion  of 
what  is  presented  ;  and  (2)  confusion  or  misapprehension  from  want 
of  proper  discrimination,  or,  from  the  falseness  or  inaccuracy  of  the 
analogy,  so  that  in  place  of  the  correct  idea  only  a  distorted  or  com- 
pletely mistaken  conception  of  it  is  gained. 

If  the  child  has  a  great  many  things  thrust  upon  his  notice  at  once 
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he  is  pretty  certain  to  grasp  none  of  them  satisfactorily,  all  the  impres- 
sion left  being  an  indistinct  blur.  Man^  teachera  malce  their  lllaa- 
trationB  fiur  too  elaborate.  Where  there  are  too  many  details  to 
attend  to,  the  children — ^being  unable  to  take  in  such  a  yariety  of 
impressions  at  once— fail  to  separate  what  is  essential  from  what  is 
subordinate  or  unnecessary,  and  hence  become  so  perplexed  that  the 
illustration  fails  to  make  clear  to  them  that  which  it  was  intended  to 
illumine. 

Tlie  simpler  tbe  lllUBtrationB  tlie  better,  so  long  as  they  are  effectnaL 
They  are  a  means  to  an  end,  and,  if  displayed  as  if  they  had  a  value 
of  their  own,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  point  will  be  lost,  and 
the  thing  illustrated  sink  out  of  sight  in  the  illustration. 

This  is  markedly  the  case  where  illustrations  have  a  "strong  individual  interest/* 
and  are  therefore  likely  to  attract  attention  merely  to  themselves.  It  is  astonishing 
how  little  even  many  grown-np  people,  let  alone  children,  will  often  see  in  an  experi- 
ment except  its  prettiness  or  some  point  connected  with  the  way  in  which  it  is  per- 
formed.   What  is  to  be  illustrated — what  the  experiment  means — is  lost  sight  of,  and 

is  only  to  be  exposed  to  view  by  a  running  fire  of  well-directed  questions. 

• 

The  temptation  to  talk  too  much  about  an  illUBtration,  to  let  It  pass 
heyood  reasonable  hounds  because  It  happens  to  be  Interesting,  has 
constantly  to  be  withstood.  This  is  particularly  so  with  illustrative 
anecdotes.  In  some  cases,  too,  the  teacher  is  apt  to  forget  the  great 
dUTerenoe  between  illustration  and  digression,  and  to  allow  himself  to 
be  drawn  off  from  the  line  of  his  lesson  to  talk  about  other  matters 
suggested  by  the  illustration.  That  which  has  to  be  illustrated  must 
be  kept  throughout  distinctly  present  to  the  teacher's  mind,  and 
must  also  be  clear  to  the  children,  or  the  illustration  will  fail  to  pro- 
duce its  proper  effect. 

Sympathy,  considerable  knowledge  of  children,  and  some  experience, 
are  necessary  to  enable  the  teacher  to  judge  correctly  when  an  illus- 
tration is  required,  how  far  it  is  required,  and  just  where  the  help 
may  most  eflBciently  be  given.  In  preparing  his  lesson  he  will  of 
course  provide  illustrations  in  all  obvious  cases  of  need,  so  that  the 
best  obtainable  may  be  presented  and  the  effort  of  thinking  before 
the  class  reduced  as  much  a^  possible.  Many  cases  however  will 
arise  where  the  teacher  needs  to  be  sufficiently  ready  in  the  use  of 
the  device  to  hit  upon  a  suitable  illustration  on  the  spur  of  tho 

moment,  or  make  use  of  anything  that  may  be  to  hand. 

K 
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Some  teadiers  experience  a  good  deal  of  difliculty  in  doing  this :  others  again  are 
naturally  inventive  and  ready  in  resource,  and  thus  arc  seldom  at  a  loss  to  supply 
what  is  wanted.  The  power,  however,  is  not  difficult  to  cultivate,  if  once  the  teaclier 
recognises  its  importance,  and  accustoms  himself  to  be  on  the  outlook  for  analogies 
between  things. 

With  children  it  ia  better  to  liave  too  many  illnstrationB  than  too 
few,  so  long  as  these  are  properly  employed.  In  all  cases  the  illus- 
tration must  be  so  related  to  that  which  is  illustrated  that  the  analogy 
is  not  only  a  real  one,  but  also  a  useful  one,  and  such  as  can  be 
readily  apprehended.  Accidental  relationslilpB  are  valneleBs.  A 
child  is  simply  confused  if  an  illustration  is  inapposite  ;  while  purely 
fanciful  or  strained  analogies,  if  used  in  teaching,  do  harm  in  blunting 
the  child's  perception  of  resemblances  that  are  natural  and  essential 
in  character.  In  most  cases  the  closer  the  parallel  the  better  ;  though, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  only  one  or  two  strong  and  important  points  of  re- 
semblance that  need  to  be  insisted  upon.  These  should  be  brought 
out  distinctly,  but  in  no  case  should  an  illustration  be  pushed  too  far. 

Illustrations,  too,  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  such  as  are  likely 
to  add  to  the  pleasantness  of  the  lesson  and  excite  the  childrfti's 
curiosity.  They  may  be  correct  and  simple,  and  yet  so  devoid  of 
interest  or  attractiveness  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  children's 
attention  sufficiently  fixed  to  ensure  that  the  object  aimed  at  is 
secured.  A  good  Ulnstration  is  suggestive  ;  the  main  points  are  kept 
perfectly  distinct,  but  they  are  handled  in  such  a  way  that  other  ideas 
may  be  readily  attached  to  them.  It  is  a  mistake  for  the  teacher  to 
attempt  to  give  an  exhaustive  explanation  of  an  illustration.  Some- 
thing may  well  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  child. 

In  employing  illustrations  the  child  must  not  be  allowed  to  be 
merely  a  passive  recipient,  or  to  rest  content  with  quoting  statements 
made  by  the  teacher.  He  has  to  be  guided  as  to  what  is  to  be  made 
out,  and  assisted  as  far  as  necessary,  but  he  must  see  for  himself. 
What  the  teacher  thinks  about  the  matter  is  to  be  subordinated  to 
what  the  pnpil  can  be  made  to  think.  Thus  in  using  concrete 
illustrations — whether  pictures,  diagrams,  or  what  not — much 
depends  upon  the  skill  of  the  teacher  in  introducing  them  in  such  a 
way,  that  the  children  may  have  clearly  in  mind  what  they  are  to  see, 
and  consequently  may  be  prepared,  the  moment  the  presentation  is 
made,  to  turn  their  attention  to  that  which  it  is  important  for  them  to 
observe.     In  order,  however,  that  they  may  master  the  relationships 
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which  the  illustration  brings  before  them,  Bufflcient  time  mmt  be 
given  for  them  to  realise  what  is  wanted,  and  thej  must  neither  be 
hurried  nor  worried. 

A  considerable  amount  of  judgment  is  often  necessary  m  intro- 
ducing illustrations,  so  that  they  may  be  presented  in  tlie  nick  of 
time,  when  the  children  have  been  led  to  feel  their  difficulty,  and 
appreciate  the  help.  Tbe  element  of  anrprise  also  is  often  useful  in 
illustrations.  Hence  such  things  as  pictures,  models,  etc.,  which  are 
likely  to  attract  attention,  should  be  kept  out  of  sight  till  required. 

It  is  a  common  fault  with  young  teachers  to  have  some  important  illustration  so 
much  in  mind  that  they  are  over  anxious  to  introduce  it,  and  are  thus  led  to  bring  it 
in  without  properly  leading  up  to  it,  or,  as  often  happens,  before  its  connection 
with  the  lesson  can  be  made  apparent.  As  a  consequence  the  children  are  unpre- 
pared for  it,  and  fail  to  understand  what  it  was  intended  to  illustrate.  It  is  not  an 
unknown  thing  also  for  teachers  to  Introduce  illustrations  simply  be<iause  it  is  felt 
that  some  ought  to  be  used,  and  not  because  they  have  any  direct  bearing  on  the 
teaching.    Such  illustrations  are  not  only  useless  but  a  waste  of  time. 

Sometlilng  mast  be  allowed  for  individual  peculiarities  and 
difference  of  experience  in  the  pupils  themselves.  One  child  may  be 
benefited  by  an  illustration  which  another  fails  to  understand.  Some 
are  ready  in  detecting  relationships  of  one  kind,  some  of  another ; 
and  frequently  the  resultant  effects  of  an  illustration  upon  the  various 
members  of  the  class  are  much  more  widely  different  than  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  would  be  supposed.  In  using  illustrations,  there- 
fore, the  work  should  be  thoroufi^hly  tested  at  every  step  by  questions ; 
so  that  the  points  may  be  properly  fixed,  and  those  pupils  who  have 
difficulties  may  have  a  chance  of  being  helped  as  far  as  the  teaching 
will  allow.  It  follows  also  that  tbe  illustrations  in  a  lesson  should 
never  be  all  of  one  type.  In  fact  the  more  varied  the  illustrations  the 
better,  the  impressions  obtained  through  one  sense  being  supple- 
mented and  rendered  more  accurate  by  those  received  through  another. 
Nor  must  the  value  of  contrast,  as  well  as  of  comparison,  be  forgotten. 
The  former  is  frequently  useful  in  stopping  gaps  leading  to  error ; 
for,  as  Professor  Bain  points  out,  "  contrast  is  an  ever  ready  resource, 
and  shortens  the  labour  by  excluding  at  once  the  notions  liable  to  be 
confounded  with  what  is  meant." 

The  younger  the  child  the  more  will  illustrations  be  needed,  inas- 
much as  the  range  of  sense  experience,  and  the  consequent  stock  of 
ideas  to  which  attachment  may  be  made,  id  less.     In  the  initial  stage 
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of  education  the  teacher  is  particularly  concerned  with  providing  for 
the  child  a  large  number  of  exercisea  of  the  perceptive  faculty.  These 
have  a  double  value,  for  not  only  do  they  render  the  teaching  clear 
but  they  afford  the  pupil  a  useful  training  in  how  to  observe.  The 
teacher's  success,  both  in  the  first  steps  and  later  on,  will  be  largely 
dependent  upon  adequate  sense  training  and  the  ideas  so  obtained. 
Unless  this  is  attended  to,  it  can  scarcely  be  possible  that  the 
conceptions  of  the  child  will  be  accurate  in  character  or  readily 
arrived  at.  Hence  In  the  case  of  young  elilldren  the  lUoBtratlonB 
UMd  should  he,  as  fiBir  as  poBSlble,  concrete — something  for  them  to 
see  or  handle.  "  What  we  know  as  children,"  says  Dr.  Abbott,  "  is 
for  the  most  part  what  we  can  see." 

*'  In  all  branches  sasceptible  of  it,  the  exercises,  the  result  of  study,  should  be 
presented  to  the  eye  as  the  best  organ  of  communication  with  the  mind.  Whatever 
is  acquired  through  this  medium  is  better  retained  than  when  entering  through  any 
other.  It  may  he  said,  ths  eye  remembers.  It  is  more  attentive  than  the  ear.  Its 
otjects  are  not  conftised.  It  takes  in  a  single  and  perfect  image  of  what  is  placed 
before  it,  and  transfers  the  picture  to  the  mind.  Hence  all  illustrationa  in  our 
teaching,  which  can  possibly  be  addressed  to  this  organ,  shotild  be  so  applied." 
—(Dunn.) 

Although,  however,  concrete  illustrations  should  be  most  commonly 
employed  in  early  years,  they  are  of  course  of  great  value  throughout 
the  child's  school  career,  and  in  many  cases  the  teacher  t\411  find  that 
such  illustrations  are  the  only  ones  that  are  of  any  real  service. 
The  great  difficulty  attending  their  use  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  often 
by  no  means  easy  to  get  children  to  see  just  what  is  necessary. 
The  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  that  as  a  rule  they  observe  very 
inaccurately,  and  that,  without  the  greatest  care,  many  of  them  are 
pretty  certain  to  recognise  little  or  no  connection  between  what  they 
see  and  what  he  is  intending  to  impress  upon  them.  Ohservatlon  of 
the  kind  needed  la  looking,  and  not  mere  seeing ;  there  must  be  action 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  eye.  Only  that  is  really  Been  to  which 
the  attention  U  directed.  Hence  careful  management  of  illustrations, 
with  reference  both  to  their  introduction  and  to  the  constant  direction 
and  testing  necessary  during  their  presentation,  is  es.sential  to  success. 

The  truth  of  the  remark  that  "tlie  wy  ims  only  t^t  which  it  brlBsa  th«  power  of 
ssstng"  must  be  apparent  to  every  one.  Not  only  does  individual  peculiarity  and 
taste  give  a  colour  to  what  is  seen,  but  each  mind,  with  its  own  peculiar  interests  and 
powers,  observes  those  things  most  clearly  to  which  it  has  been  accustomed  to  tuni 
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its  attention.  How  strikingly  different  would  be  the  accounts  given,  saj,  by  a 
sarage,  an  agricoltaralist,  a  naturalist,  a  geologist,  and  an  artist,  of  some  district  each 
had  travelled  over,  even  if  all  had  passed  along  the  self-same  track. 

Tlie  difflcnltleB  of  chlldxen  In  properly  ohwrring  wliat  Is  Immglit 
before  them  axe  often  greatly  Increased  by  the  nature  of  the  things 
presented.  Objects  of  insufficient  size  to  be  seen  at  all  clearly, 
especially  if  enclosed  in  small  bottles,  as  is  often  the  case  with  cabinet 
specimens,  are  quite  useless  as  illustrations  when  held  in  the  teacher's 
hand  before  the  class  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  small  woodcuts 
in  books,  which  one  sometimes  sees  used  in  the  same  way.  Only  the 
most  imperfect  examination  can  be  made  in  such  a  case,  even  under 
favourable  circumstances;  and  there  is  often  added  the  difficulty 
with  respect  to  discipline  which  arises  from  the  children  crowding 
ccmfusedly  round  the  teacher,  in  the  endeavour  to  see  what  he  is 
doing  or  what  he  has  got. 

Where  small  objects — such  as  grain,  spices,  co£fee-berries,  small 
plants,  flowers,  etc. — are  needed  for  purposes  of  illustration,  and 
a  plentiful  supply  can  be  secured,  one  or  more,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  object,  should  be  served  out  to  every  boy  ;  or,  what  will 
answer  almost  as  well  in  many  cases,  to  the  middle  boy  of  every  three, 
so  that  his  neighbours  on  each  hand  can  look  over.  Either  way  is 
better  than  passing  the  objects  round  the  class  for  each  boy  to  view 
in  turn  ;  for  on  this  plan  only  a  cursory  examination  is  possible,  and 
even  then  time  is  wasted,  while  the  child  loses  the  great  and  im- 
portant advantage  of  having  the  object  in  hand  during  the  time  the 
teacher  is  talking  about  it,  so  as  to  be  able  on  the  instant  to  verify 
the  facts  pointed  out.  Where  only  a  specimen  or  two  can  be  pro- 
cured, the  best  way  out  of  the  difficulty  is  for  the  teacher  to  shew 
the  object,  and  then  rely  for  illustration  purposes  on  a  large  diagram 
or  picture  of  it.  In  any  case  the  aid  of  the  black-board  may  usefully 
be  called  in. 

Where  objects  have  to  be  represented  together,  as  in  a  picture  or 
diagram,  or  parts  drawn  on  an  enlarged  scale,  comparative  sixe 
should  receive  very  careful  attention.  Children  frequently  get  the 
most  distorted  notions  of  size  from  seeing  things,  widely  different  in 
this  respect,  drawn  as  though  they  were  of  the  same  magnitude,  or 
even  in  grossly  reversed  proportions.  The  actual  sixe  of  the  objecta 
represented  should  always  be  pointed  out,  and  fixed  by  further  illus- 
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tration  ;  as  should  also  the  scale  of  any  enlargement.  Microscopic 
sections  are  especially  difficult  to  deal  with  in  the  case  of  children, 
and  demand  the  greatest  care. 

niustrationB  on  the  black-l)oard  should  be  drawn  in  bold,  clear 
lines,  and  should  be  as  accurate  as  rapid  manipulation  will  allow. 
There  is  no  time  for  elaboration  or  finish,  nor  are  these  necessary  ;  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  often  detract  from  the  usefulness  of  drawing  as 
an  illustration.  The  teacher  ahoald  be  careftal  also  to  place  his  board 
■o  that  the  drawlsc^B  may  be  diitinctly  seen  by  all ;  and  the  remark 
applies  equally  to  such  things  as  pictures,  diagrams,  and  maps. 
Neglect  of  this  precaution  is  of  quite  conmion  occurrence  with  un- 
observant teachers,  the  usefulness  of  the  illustration  to  many  of  the 
children  being  thus  completely  marred. 

If.  is  a  good  plan,  where  it  can  be  managed,  to  aUow  th*  childraa  to  take  a  ahara  In  tka 
preMatation  of  tht  Ulmtratioiii ;  to  select  individuals  flrom  the  class  to  help  in  the  dis- 
tribution and  manipulation  of  the  things  used,  or  to  assist,  as  fi&r  as  they  are  able,  in 
the  performance  of  experiments.  Where  any  boy  has  learned  to  conduct  an  experi- 
ment succeasftilly  himself  it  will  afford  him  great  pleasure  to  be  allowed  to  perform  it 
for  the  teacher  before  the  class. 

Experiments  are  seldom  as  easy  as  they  appear  to  be  when  read 
about,  and  if  the  teacher  would  succeed  he  must  make  himself 
thoroufi^hly  acquainted  with  the  conditionB  upon  which  the  BucceBB 
of  the  experiment  depends.  This  can  only  be  done  by  continued 
practice  until  he  can  be  confident  of  achieving  that  which  he  sets  out 
to  do.  To  perform  an  experiment  with  neatness,  certainty,  and 
despatch  is  not  only  necessary  to  its  success  as  an  illustration,  but  as  a 
good  example  to  the  children.  If  it  is  performed  in  a  clumsy  bungling 
way,  with  repeated  alterations  and  readjustments  before  any  result 
can  be  obtained,  time  is  wasted,  and  the  attention  of  the  children  is 
frittered  away,  so  that  they  fail  to  understand  the  meaning  and  bear- 
ing of  what  is  done. 

Everything  which  is  needed  in  the  way  of  apparatus  or  material 
should  be  80  placed  as  to  be  Just  ready  to  hand  when  wanted,  and  as 
far  as  possible  every  source  of  difficulty  should  be  provided  for. 
What  is  to  be  noticed  should  be  made  clear  before  each  point  is 
brought  forward,  and  the  children  thoroughly  questioned  upon  the 
result  until  they  are  fully  aware  what  has  been  established  and  what 
is  thereby  illustrated.    A  series  of  experiments  also  should  be  care- 
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fully  connected  one  with  another,  so  that  each  point  may  be  made 
out  in  succession  and  its  bearing  upon  the  next  distinctly  recognised. 
Few  lessons  are  more  interesting  than  those  based  on  experiments 
if  properly  conducted,  but  they  need  a  good  deal  of  adroitness  to 
bring  them  to  a  successful  issue,  and  may  easily  fail,  through  bad 
management,  to  do  anything  towards  the  enlightenment  of  the  child. 


nr.— LECTURE,  OR  DIRECT  ADDRESS. 

Leetare  is  the  term  applied  to  that  form  of  instruction  in  which  the 
teacher  imparts  what  he  wishes  to  be  learned  by  addressing  the 
pupils  directly  and  more  or  less  continuously.  From  its  similarity  to 
ordinary  nazratlve  it  is,  as  a  method,  sometimes  known  by  that 
name. 

Lecture  is  so  called  because  in  former  times  instruction  w^as  given, 
as  the  word  indicates,  by  formal  reading  to  those  who  were  to  be 
taught — a  mode  of  communicating  knowledge  still  employed  at 
times  with  adults.  The  signification  of  the  term,  however,  has  been 
extended  to  cover  any  direct  extemporaneous  addreaa  given  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching.  This  is  the  form  which  the  method. most 
commonly  takes  nowadays,  and  it  is  the  only  one  which  should  be 
employed  in  the  case  of  children.  The  unsuitability  of  lecture  as  a 
mode  of  instruction  to  be  at  all  generally  used  with  the  youngest 
pupils,  and  the  defective  and  unintelligent  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  employed  have  brought  the  device  into  unmerited  disrepute. 
Its  true  position  in  school  work  is  even  yet  far  from  being  generally 
recognised. 

Direct  address  is  often  used  in  an  unsatisfactory  way,  or  where  it 
should  not  be,  because  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  talk.  To  tell,  however, 
is  not  necessarily  to  cause  the  child  to  know,  and  may  fail  altogether 
to  be  of  any  benefit  to  him.  Everything  depends  upon  what  is  said, 
and  how  it  is  said.  Mere  talk,  no  matter  how  simple,  is  very  far 
from  being  teachiiig  lecture,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  it. 
The  one  is  aimless,  discursive,  disjointed,  follows  no  definite  line,  and 
ends  nowhere  in  particular ;  the  other  is  purposive,  methodical,  con- 
nected, marked  by  distinct  sequence,  and  leads  up  to  a  recognised 
conclusion. 
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Occasionally  it  seems  as  if  vanity  had  something  to  do  with  the  unsatisfactory  use 
of  direct  address,  the  power  to  speak  continuously  upon  a  sutjtject  for  a  length  of  time 
being  thought  to  shew  a  certain  cleverness.  In  some  cases  tlie  teacher  comes  to  have 
a  liking  to  hear  himself  talk,  and  harangues  his  class  in  melodramatic  fashion.  Need 
it  be  said  that  all  this  is  not  teaching,  and  shews  ignorance  of  what  true  lecture 
should  be  ? 

Lecture  is  by  no  meaiiB  an  easy  device  to  adopt  with  Buccess  ;  but 
the  true  teacher,  who  knows  how  to  employ  it,  finds  it  frequently  a 
method  of  much  power.  To  some  extent  it  is  necessary  in  every 
lesson,  and  many  lessons  are  mainly  dependent  upon  it.  It  should 
not  be  employed  without  thought,  and  the  teacher  should  always 
have  distinctly  in  mind  what  he  wishes  to  accomplish,  so  that  what 
he  says  may  bear  as  fully  and  forcibly  on  this  as  possible.  Skill  and 
judgment  lecture  demands ;  this  however  is  not  a  ground  for 
abandoning  it,  but  for  acquiring  the  power  to  use  it  aright — for 
learning  its  strength  and  its  weakness,  in  order  that  the  one  may  be 
utilised  and  the  other  avoided. 

The  proper  employment  of  lecture  is  a  matter  deserving  of  careful 
attention  ;  and  the  teacher  should  not  rest  content  until  he  can  not 
only  keep  children  attentive  by  this  means,  but  ensure  that  they  will 
pick  up  at  least  all  the  more  important  elements  of  that  which 
he  brings  before  them.  Many  matters  bearing  directly  upon  this 
subject  have  already  been  treated  of  at  greater  or  less  length  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  book ;  and  without  repeating  these  more  than  is 
unavoidable,  the  chief  points  repecting  the  use  of  lecture  will  be  con- 
sidered in  what  follows. 

(l)  As  a  general  riile  it  may  be  said  thai  the  employment  of 
lecture  should  be  suited  tOj  and  in  direct  proportion  to,  the  a>ge,  povcer^ 
and  advancement  of  the  pupUs,  The  teacher  has  throughout  to  mould 
his  work  and  adapit  his  language  to  the  needs  of  those  whom  he  has 
to  teach.  The  important  thing  is  to  hit  the  happy  mean  between 
doing  too  much  and  too  little  to  assist  the  child.  The  facts  must  be  so 
stated  as  not  to  overtax  his  power,  but  in  many  cases  it  is  well 
that  he  should  experience  a  little  difficulty.  Very  easy  things 
are  generally  uninteresting,  or  at  least  soon  become  so.  Children 
like  to  feel  their  own  strength,  and  nothing  gives  them  greater 
pleasure,  or  is  more  stimulating,  than  to  have  made  out  something 
for  themselves.     They  will  often  wiirm  up  into  a  glow  of  enthusiasm 
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when  they  succeed  in  this  way ;  and  in  such  a  case  very  much  may 
be  done  with  them. 

Lecture  should  rarely  1m  employed,  In  any  contlnnoaB  form,  with 
little  children ;  the  exceptions  being  mostly  confined  to  the  occa- 
sional use  of  narratives,  anecdotes,  and  the  like.  Still,  lecture  of 
one  kind  or  another  has  to  be  employed  again  and  again.  There  are 
many  things  to  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  youngest  children  that  no 
expenditure  of  time  or  trouble  would  suffice  to  question  out  of  them, 
and  these  must  be  told.  The  teUing,  however,  should  be  confined  to 
short  statements,  each  being  thoroughly  questioned  upon  firom 
different  points  of  view,  and  perhaps  further  explanation  given,  before 
the  next  point  is  introduced.  Anything  like  a  flood  of  words  is  to  be 
carefully  avoided.  Tender  plants  need  tender  treatment ;  they  want 
water,  but  they  will  not  bear  drenching.    So  it  is  with  young  minds. 

Little  children  have  not  the  mental  grasp  needed  in  following  the  statement  of 
a  series  of  facts  or  ideas  given  continuously ;  nor  have  they  the  power  of  concentrat- 
ing or  keeping  up  their  attention  for  any  length  of  time.  If  the  lecture  goes  beyond 
a  few  simple  points  at  most  the  pupils  lose  the  connection  and  meaning  of  what  the 
teacher  is  saying,  and  may  easily  fall  into  a  half-dazed  condition  until  some  change 
brings  them  relief. 

In  the  middle  of  the  school  lectnre  may  be  much  more  employed  ; 
though  not  for  long  together  without  a  change,  and  it  still  needs  the 
greatest  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  detect  any  signs  of 
weariness.  He  has  frequently  to  stop  and  have  points  repeated,  to 
test  how  far  what  he  has  said  has  been  grasped,  to  go  back  and  run 
over  again  what  has  been  gone  through,  and  to  bring  out  and 
emphasise  just  those  parts  which  he  wishes  to  be  most  accurately  and 
certainly  remembered. 

Very  much  will  depend  upon  tlie  nature  of  the  lecture  given  as  to  how  fiur  it  should 
be  used ;  and  the  teacher  who  is  cautious  to  note  the  effects  of  his  teaching  will 
soon  learn  where  he  may  trust  to  lecture,  and  where  he  may  not  Children^  however, 
soon  get  bewildered  at  this  stage  by  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  discourse,  and 
e^wdally  if  it  is  a  little  complex.  They  lack  both  the  Judgment  and  the  experience 
necessary  for  seizing  upon  the  main  points  of  a  sul^ect  without  help  when  many 
things  are  presented  in  succession ;  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  others,  the  work 
should  be  varied  by  questions,  and  by  opportunities  fer  fixing  what  is  presented. 

With  advanced  dasaea — where  the  pupils  have  become  accustomed 
to  listen  attentively,  and  to  note  from  the  teacher's  mode  of  dealing  with 
his  subject  what  are  essential  points  and  what  are  subsidiary  matters — 
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lectOTd  may  b«  adopted  as  a  method  with  much  greater  sacceBs  than 
in  the  preeeding  stage ;  and  properly  employed  in  such  a  case  it  is 
often  the  most  useful  of  all  the  devices.  It  cannot  be  too  emphatically 
stated,  however,  that,  even  here,  in  no  lesson  should  it  he  nsed  alone. 
Change,  reiteration,  testing,  summing  up,  are  as  important  as  ever ; 
but  they  need  not  be  so  frequent,  and  more  continuous  attention  may 
be  demanded  from  the  pupil.  Considering  what  the  future  wants  of 
the  child  will  be,  and  how  often  he  will  need  the  power  to  follow  con- 
tinuous discourse  or  the  steps  of  an  argument,  it  is  most  important 
that  he  should  be  trained  to  do  this  in  school.  Lecture,  judiciously 
employed,  will  be  found  of  the  greatest  value  in  helping  to  serve  this 
end. 

It  is  the  teacher's  basiness  to  see  that  the  pupil  does  not  sit  listlessly  letting  what 
is  said  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  at  the  other.  Thm*  anst  be  no  doatag ;  fha  child's  adad 
■nst  be  aetlT*,  and  wortdac  with  the  taaelMr.  Anything  which  compels  or  incites  to 
soch  activity  is  valnable,  and  the  use  of  questions  is  as  important  as  ever.  With 
advanced  children  it  is  also  a  capital  plan  to  let  them  take  notes  during  the  teaching. 
To  do  this  at  all  well  requires  close  attention,  and  the  result  shews  how  far  such 
attention  has  been  given  successftiUy.  The  exercise  too  has  other  useftil  bearings. 
The  writing  of  an  abstract  of  a  lesson  after  the  teaching  has  been  completed  also  tells 
in  the  direction  required. 

(2)  Lecture  must  be  controlled  by  a  definite  purpose.  In  any 
lesson  where  facts  have  to  be  taught,  the  line  the  teaching  is  intended 
to  follow  should,  as  already  pointed  out,  be  carefully  settled  before- 
hand, so  that  each  fact  may  have  a  definite  place  in  the  scheme  of 
exposition.  The  lecture  of  course  will  follow  in  this  track.  Each 
portion  of  the  subject  which  has  unity  in  itself  will  be  gradually 
unfolded,  until  it  becomes  clear  and  the  central  truth  of  that  section 
of  the  work  stands  out  perfectly  distinct  with  its  illustrative  and 
supporting  truths  in  proper  perspective.  The  difficulty  is  to  accom- 
plish this  naturally  and  easily,  so  that,  while  each  truth  is  mastered 
in  order,  there  is  an  absence  of  stiffiiess  and  formality. 

The  lecture  must  he  kex»t  within  clearly  defined  limits,  and  there 
must  be  no  neglect  of  important  parts  of  the  lesson  to  talk  of  matters 
which  have  little  or  no  connection  with  it ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
freedom  must  be  left  for  play  of  mind  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and 
pupils.  Aimless  wandering  off  the  path  is  always  to  be  reprobated  ; 
but  it  is  not  every  digression  which  is  injudicious.  The  teaching 
should  he  suggestive  as  well  as  definite ;  and  it  is  often  worth  while 
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to  stop  and  point  out  matters  of  interest  on  either  band,  so  long  as 
this  is  done  briefly.  DigressionB  are  harmful  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  time  they  take  from  the  central  subject,  the  extent  to 
which  they  divert  attention  from  the  lesson,  the  remoteness  of  their 
connection,  and  the  smallness  of  their  importance. 

Proper  distribution  of  the  work  over  the  time  of  the  lesson  most  not  be  neglected. 
There  is  always  a  tendency  to  say  too  much  about  the  more  Interesting  or  better 
known  parts  of  the  subject,  so  that  it  often  occurs  that  a  teacher  finds  himself  only 
part  of  the  way  through  what  he  set  himself  to  do  when  he  ought  to  be  nearing  the 
end  of  his  lesson. 

(3)  The  facts  must  be  stated  in  a  simple  and  direct  way.  The 
teacher  should  speak  clearly,  and,  with  children,  avoid  the  use  of 
unfamiliar  words  or  Jong  and  involved  sentences.  Tbat  wlilcli  under- 
lies saceess  here  Is  Xor  the  meet  part  thoroufirii  and  comidete  under- 
standing by  the  teacher  himself  of  what  he  Is  nnfolding.  Some 
teachers  seem  to  find  great  difficulty  in  using  simple  and  suitable 
language,  and  employ  words  which  are  not  only  hard  to  the  children 
but  which  are  not  the  best,  apart  from  other  considerations,  to  convey 
the  ideas  intended.  ^ 

The  mistake,  however,  mnst  not  be  made  of  supposing  that  by 
simplicit7  is  meant  childishness.  The  language  of  teaching  should, 
as  to  difficulty,  always  be  a  little  in  advance  of  the  scholars  ;  and  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  learn  to  understand  the  teacher's 
Lmguage  sooner  than  to  speak  it.  Sometimes  an  idea  can  only  be 
properly  expressed  by  a  word  which  is  difficult  to  beginners.  At  first 
it  may  at  times  be  well  to  express  this  by  some  periphrasis  which  can 
be  more  easily  grasped,  but  it  is  foolish  to  go  on  doing  so.  Directly 
the  idea  is  perfectly  clear  the  word  should  be  given.  If  the  former 
was  worth  introducing,  the  latter  is  worth  learning. 

So  long  as  the  word  used  is  the  best  possible  to  express  what  is  meant  there  need  be 
little  fear  but  that  the  child  will  soon  come  to  realise  its  meaning.  As  Richter  says, 
"  the  teacher's  mien,  accent,  and  the  forestalling  effort  to  understand  explain  one- 
half,  and  this  with  the  assistance  of  time  explains  the  other.** 

(4)  jTfe^  idea^  miist  be  connected.  Much  lecture  is  of  a  very  dis- 
jointed character,  either  from  want  of  consideration,  or  from  the 
teacher  giving  what  he  remembers  at  the  moment,  not  what  should 
have  been  given  to  carry  on  the  children's  thought  The  facts  must 
not  be  presented  in  any  chance  order,  as  circumstances  suggest  them 
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to  the  mind,  or  the  lesson  will  degenerate  into  a  mere  patchwork  and 
much  of  its  value  will  be  lost.  Tlie  points  should  follow  eaxsh  other 
logically  and  naturally,  so  that  their  connection  and  mutual  relation- 
ship may  be  apparent,  and  each  may  lead  the  mind  on  to  the  next. 
There  must  be  sequence  In  thought  as  well  as  sequence  in  statement. 
The  careful  connection  of  the  ideas  is  a  vital  matter  if  the  lecture 
work  is  to  be  a  success.  When  the  facts  are  so  developed  as  to  have 
a  combined  meaning,  and  they  are  made  to  support  each  other,  the 
comprehension  of  them  is  much  more  complete  and  recoUection  is 
materially  aided. 

An  unskilAil  teacher,  ill-infonned  about  his  lesson,  sometimes  bemuddles  both  him- 
self and  his  children  by  stating  hl^  points  out  of  their  proper  order  and  treating  them 
as  though  they  vrere  isolated  items  of  information.  He  brings  forward  some  foct, 
but,  ha\ing  forgotten  what  he  intended  to  say  about  it,  he  jumps  to  something  else. 
Then,  before  he  has  finished  with  this,  he  possibly  recollects  what  he  intended  to  say 
about  the  previous  point,  and  goes  back  to  that  without  a  word  of  warning.  When  he 
is  again  ready  to  move  forward  he  has  forgotten  where  he  left  off,  and  probably  takes 
up  some  altogether  new  point.  This  dodging  backwards  and  forwards  often  destroys 
the  whole  meaning  of  the  teaching,  and  results  in  the  children  becoming  completely 
confusetl. 

(5)  The  point4  rmist  be  presented  loith  varying  deliberatioii  and 
emphasis.  The  speed  with  which  lecture  should  be  given  is  a  matter 
which  will  often  call  for  good  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
It  should  vary  according  to  the  difficulty  likely  to  be  experienced  by 
the  children  in  grasping  what  is  said,  and  according  to  the  importance 
of  an  exact  remembrance  of  the  facts  stated.  Not  nearly  enough 
attention  is  paid  to  this.  Many  teachers  lecture  as  though  all  the 
points  were  of  equal  value.  The  lesson  is  like  reading  without 
emphasis ;  and  the  children  are  not  helped,  as  they  should  be,  in 
recognising  what  are  the  fundamental  facts  which  they  must  hold 
securely.  These  should  be  given  deliberately  and  forcibly,  so  that 
they  may  be  fully  realised ;  and  they  should  contrast  with  the  merely 
explanatory  matters  which  the  children  are  able  to  follow  readily. 

It  is  always  well,  where  a  point  of  any  permanent  importance  has  to  be  given,  to 
approach  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  arcnuM  iBterast  in  it,  and  give  the  children  a  glimpse  of 
wliat  is  coming,  before  making  the  definite  statement.  "  Whenever  the  teacher  does 
not  first  excite  inquiry,  first  prepare  the  mind  by  vxiking  it  up  to  a  desire  to  know  and 
if  possible  to  find  out  by  itfielf,  but  proceeds  to  think  for  the  child,  and  to  give  him 
the  results  before  they  are  desired,  or  before  they  have  been  sought  for— he  makes  tlie 
mind  of  the  child  a  two-gallon  jug  into  which  he  may  pour  Just  two  gallons  but  no 
inore."--<Po^e.) 
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(6)  The  lecture  work  m/ust  be  v^ivid  and  interesting.  Children  are 
good  listeners  when  the  subject  is  something  which  strikes  their 
fancy,  as  a  story  or  a  narrative  of  adventure  ;  but  they  very  soon  tire 
of  a  plain  statement  of  facts  in  which  they  take  little  or  no  interest 
If  therefore  the  teacher  would  succeed  in  his  use  of  lecture  he  must 
call  to  his  aid  aU  the  means  at  his  disposal  of  making  it  attractive. 

It  seems  sometimes  to  be  thought  that  anything  will  do  for  children,  so  long  as  it  is 
simple  and  is  what  has  to  be  learned.  This  is  very  for  from  being  so.  It  is  just 
with  children  that  the  most  consummate  art  is  often  necessary  to  present  a  subject 
sttccessfttlly. 

The  teacher  should  present  his  facts  in  as  attractive  and  striking  a 
way  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  with  that  persiuuilTeness  which 
is  almost  always  a  characteristic  of  good  lecture .  The  value  of  oontnurt 
and  variety  of  light  and  shade  in  this  connection  should  also  be  kept 
in  mind.  The  fresher  the  mode  of  statement  the  better  ;  and  in  Us 
attemptB  to  pat  tilings  in  a  new  way  the  teacher  need  not  cease  to  he 
simple.  Neither  sententiousness  nor  indulgence  in  rhetorical  flights 
is  what  is  wanted,  but  the  avoidance  of  that  bald  commonplace  which 
has  so  little  power  to  arouse  the  interest  or  quicken  the  intelligence. 

Children,  again,  like  movement,  and  are  much  influenced  hy  a  bright, 
aympathetlo,  earnest  manner.  An  animated  attractive  style  of  address 
is  a  great  gain  in  teaching,  and  tells  more  perhaps  in  lecturing  than  in 
any  other  direction.  When  lecture  is  given  in  a  dull  prosy  manner, 
as  though  the  teacher  were  retailing  his  lesson  from  a  book,  or  when  he 
talks  in  a  drawling  listless  way,  as  if  the  whole  thing  were  a  bore  to 
him,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  children  will  be  interested  no 
matter  what  is  said. 

As  long  as  the  teacher  succeeds  in  interesting  the  cliildren  "  the  eyes  are  bright  and 
fixed  on  the  common  centre  of  attraction.  So  soon  as  teaching  becomes  slow,  mono- 
tonous, and  wanting  in  intellectual  energy,  the  eyes  lose  their  lustre  and  begin  to 
wander  off  from  the  common  centre.  Thus  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  teacher  mut 
UflBMlf  be  iharcngtSy  interested  la  order  to  Intoreit  his  ehildrm." — (Caldencood.) 

No  matter  how  presented,  facts  need  to  he  fixed  ;  and  this  is  perhaps 
more  necessary  with  lecture  than  in  some  other  cases.  The  teacher 
has  not  only  to  '  make  his  points,'  but  to  test  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  insure  that  they  have  been  properly  apprehended  ;  and  further  to 
strengthen  the  impression  by  bringing  them  again  before  the  mind. 
Unless  this  process  of  testing  and  fixing  is  thoroughly  carried  out, 
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lecture  will  often  count  for  but  little  in  securing  the  permanence  of 
knowledge. 

EXPLANATIOX  AND  *  PICTURING  OUT.' 

These  are  not  single  devices  marked  by  special  and  independent 
characteristics  of  their  own,  like  those  already  dealt  with,  but  com- 
posite processes,  in  which  the  teacher  presses  into  his  service  any  or 
every  method  that  will  assist  him  in  making  clear  to  the  child  what 
is  indistinct  or  difficult  of  realisation. 

Explanation  consists  in  (1)  simplifying  the  words  in  which  know- 
ledge is  expressed,  so  that  unfamiliar  terms  may  be  understood  by 
means  of  familiar  ones  ;  (2)  substituting  known  or  easily  appreciated 
ideas  for  others  that  are  unknown  or  more  difficult  to  realise — often 
by  means  of  illustrations  ;  and  (3)  giving  additional  related  ideas 
shewing  upon  what  that  which  is  explained  depends,  and  to  what  it 
leads,  so  as  to  secure  completeness  of  conception.  We  may  say  that 
to  explain  is  to  employ  the  right  mental  solvent  of  a  difflcnlty  so  that 
the  underlying  idea  may  combine  with  others  of  a  like  kind  ;  or,  to 
change  the  figure,  it  is  to  reduce  a  complex  fraction  of  knowledge  to 
its  simplest  fonn. 

It  is  impossible  to  erplain  what  one  has  only  hazy  or  ill  conceived 
notions  of  oneself.  Hence  the  first  requisite  for  success  in  explanation 
is  a  thorough  understanding  by  the  teacher  himself  of  the  subject  he 
has  to  teach,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  analyse  any  part  of  it  on  the 
instant,  note  its  various  bearings,  and  select  the  most  likely  point  of 
attachment  in  what  is  known  with  which  to  connect  it.  In  the  next 
place  he  needs  quick  perception  and  keen  sympathy,  that  he  may 
realise  at  once  the  ncUure  of  the  difficulty  which  bars  the  way  to 
imderstanding,  and  determine  precisely  at  what  point  the  impediment 
occurs — that  is,  realise  exactly  what  it  is  which  needs  explaining,  and 
how  assistance  may  best  be  given.  And  hustly,  he  must  have  consider- 
ahle  facility  of  expression,  so  that  he  may  be  able  readily  to  state  the 
new  view  in  a  simple  straightforward  way  and  there  may  be  no  hesi- 
tating or  bungling  to  the  manifest  confusion  of  the  child. 

The  mode  of  explanation  will  vary  very  much  according  to  the 
nature  of  what  is  to  he  explained.  In  some  cases  the  difficulty  may 
be  met  directly,  and  a  few  simple  words  are  all  that  is  wanted  ;  in 
other  cases  the  teacher  will  have  to  proceed  much  more  slowly  and 
cautiously.     When  any  serious  difficulty  presents  itself  in  what  is 
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necessary  for  the  child  to  understand,  the  teacher  should  break  up  the 
snbject  Xty  meaiu  of  qaeetioiLB,  so  that  what  has  been  already  compre- 
hended may  be  stripped  away  and  the  real  matter  needing  elucidation 
laid  bare.  He  will  then  proceed  to  direct  attention  to  each  point  in  turn, 
illustrating  or  simplifying  as  the  case  may  require,  until  at  length  the 
whole  is  iUuminated,and  the  child  sees  plainly  what  was  previously  dark 
or  indistinct  and  consequently  meaningless.  When  the  explanation 
has  been  completed,  further  questioning  should  be  given  to  insure  that 
he  has  grasped  the  ideas,  not  merely  taken  hold  of  the  teacher's  words. 

The  pupil  must  be  allowed  time  to  realise  what  is  presented  to  him 
by  way  of  explanation  ;  BYerything  may  he  spoiled  by  a  Uttle  want  of 
patience,  or  by  Incaatloiu  hurry.  Each  step  must  be  made  clear 
before  passing  to  the  next,  and  anything  of  the  nature  of  a  pitfall 
must  be  guarded  against.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to  estimate 
exactly  how  much  is  possible  to  children,  and  only  Just  that  amount 
of  help  ehoiild  be  given  which  is  necessary.  Frequently  too  much  is 
suggested,  and  the  amount  of  self-effort  reduced  in  consequence. 
Skill  is  often  most  conspicuously  shown  in  directing  the  thought  of 
the  child,  encouraging  him,  and  preparing  him  for  the  central  point 
of  a  difficulty,  so  that  when  it  has  to  be  met  he  is  able  to  overcome  it 
unaided.  Nothing  strengthens  and  stimulates  a  child  more  than  this, 
or  gives  him  greater  confidence  to  attack  future  difficulties  for  himself. 
It  is  the  very  essence  of  training. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  common  errors  into  which  the 
teacher  is  liable  to  fall  in  maldnfi:  use  of  explanation. 

(1)  Explaining  at  too  great  a  length.  This  is  often  due  to  want 
of  definiteness  and  certainty  of  information  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
He  feels  that  his  first  statement  has  not  made  the  matter  clear,  and 
goes  on  talking  in  the  hope  that  eventually  the  children  will  under- 
stand what  he  means.  Time  is  wasted,  the  prolixity  is  wearying,  and 
the  point  is  often  beclouded  rather  than  illuminated. 

Some  teachers,  again,  possessed  of  a  large  fund  of  information, 
seem  to  have  great  difficulty  in  keeping  it  within  bounds,  and  hence 
in  explaining  a  point  introduce  matters  which,  while  interesting  in 
themselves,  are  not  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject  in 
hand.  Important  parts  of  the  lesson  have  consequently  to  be  hurried 
over,  or  are  thrust  out  altogether.  The  greater  the  teacher's  know- 
ledge is,  the  stronger  is  the  temptation  to  fall  into  this  error. 
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In  any  case  whan  too  mneli  Is  aaid  about  what  lias  to  be  ezpUinsd 

tbe  ohildren  are  Teiy  ai»t  to  lose  the  point  of  the  whole  matter,  and 

to  fix  their  attention  on  what  is  said  rather  than  on  its  bearing  and 

purpose.     As  a  rule,  explanation  should  be  as  brief  as  is  compatible 

with  clearness  and  intelligent  progress  in  the  work. 

"  When  a  thing  U  clear,"  says  Hiss  Edgeworth,  "  let  the  teacher  never  try  to  make 
it  clearer ;  when  a  thing  is  understood  not  a  word  more  of  explanation  shoald  be  added. 
To  mark  precisely  the  moment  when  the  papil  nnderstands  what  is  said,  the  moment 
when  he  is  master  of  the  necessary  ideas,  is  jMrhaps  the  most  difficnlt  thing  in  the  art 
of  teaching.  The  countenance,  [the  eye,  the  voice,  and  manner  of  Uie  pupil  mark 
this  instant  to  an  observing  preceptor.'* 

(2)  Giving  untucessary  explanations.  Some  teachers  appear  to 
have  little  power  of  estimating  correctly  what  are  likelj  to  be 
difficulties  to  a  child,  and  consequently  often  waste  time,  as  well  as 
make  the  work  tedious,  by  exphiining  things  about  which  little  or 
nothing  need  have  been  said.  It  may  happen  with  any  teacher,  that 
an  explanation  which  has  been  carefully  prepared  is  not  wanted  when 
the  point  is  reached  in  the  lesson.  What  might  have  been  a  difficulty, 
standing  by  itself,  has  been  cleared  up  sufficiently  by  the  previous 
work. 

Even  of  things  which  the  pupil  cannot  understand  it  is  not  possible 
to  explain  everything ;  nor  would  it  be  well  to  do  so  if  it  were  possible. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  children  are  benefltad  by  having  every- 
thlni:  made  easy  for  them,  or  by  seeing  everything  from  the  same 
point  of  view  as  the  teacher. 

For  an  explanation  to  be  in  place  the  difflcnlty  shoald  be  one 
which  it  is  necessary  to  remove  if  the  purpose  of  the  lesson  is  to  be 
aocomplished.  Even  here  however  a  rigid  adherence  to  nde  will 
sometimes  mislead  the  teacher.  His  good  sense,  based  on  knowledge 
of  what  is  required,  ought  to  tell  him  what  it  is  well  to  say,  and 
what  should  be  left  unsaid ;  and  should  also  prevent  him  from 
supposing  that  what  is  clear  to  him  is  necessarily  clear  to  his  pupils. 

(3)  Explaining  in  the  idrong  piUice.  Some  care  is  necessary  to 
secure  that  an  explanation  is  brought  in  at  the  most  suitable  moment. 
It  is  not  an  infrequent  experience  for  a  teacher  to  introduce  prema- 
turely what  he  has  to  say  by  way  of  elucidation,  so  that  the  children 
are  altogether  imcertain  as  to  what  it  is  which  is  being  explained. 
It  is  foolish  to  break  into  a  chain  of  reasoning,  or  to  stop  a  boy  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence  in  reading,  in  order  to  explain  some  word 
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or  phrase  which  he  does  not  understand.  It  may  be  wise  to  note 
the  point  and  to  seek  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  speaking 
about  it ;  but  so  long  as  the  boy's  mind  ought  to  be  occupied  with 
other  things  the  teacher  should  keep  his  explanations  to  himself. 

Sometimes  again  an  explanation  is  omitted  from  forgetfUness  just 
when  it  should  have  been  introduced,  and  then  is  given  later  on 
amidst  quite  other  matters.  It  is  better  to  leave  it  out  altogether 
rather  than  bring  it  in  at  the  wrong  place,  where  it  is  a  harmful 
distraction  of  the  attention  and  does  little  or  no  good. 

(4)  Giving  sham  explancUiatis.  An  explanation  is  imworthy  of 
the  name  which  does  not  assist  the  child  to  understand  more  clearly 
than  before  that  which  is  explained.  Such  sham  explanations  are  by 
no  means  infrequent  Commonly  they  take  the  form  of  a  talk,  in 
which  other  terms  are  introduced,  but  no  simplification  is  effected, 
and  no  light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  Unless  the  elements  of 
which  the  explanation  is  composed  are  easier  to  comprehend  than  the 
thing  to  be  explained  no  help  is  given. 

The  attempts  to  explain  a  word  by  merely  snbstitating  for  it  a  ijnumyiiKnii  word 
quite  as  difficult  and  nnikmillar  to  the  child  is  a  case  in  point.  The  giving  of  a 
dSettoaair  dsfalttwi  of  a  word,  which  is  wide  of  the  meaning  in  the  actual  passage 
before  the  child ,  Is  another  instance. 

Sometimes  a  teacher  destroys  the  reality  of  an  explanation  by 
thlnlrtng  for  the  diild.  He  moves  rapidly  from  point  to  point,  and 
concludes  that  all  is  well  because  the  child  is  able  to  give  back  the 
words  used.  There  may  be  no  real  understanding  at  all  in  such  a 
case,  and  both  teacher  and  child  may  be  deluded  by  the  process. 

The  worst  form  of  sham  explanation  is  that  in  which  the  teacher^ 
afraid  to  acknowledge  his  own  ignorance,  makes  a  show  of  explaining 
the  matter  and  simply  mystifies  the  child.  No  genuine  teacher  would 
descend  to  such  a  practice. 

'  Fictnrlng  oat,*  like  explanation,  is  a  compound  process  in  which 

combined  use  is  made  of  direct  address,  familiar  oral  illustritions, 

ellipses,  and  training  questions.     The  purpose  is  to  assist  the  child 

in  forming  a  distinct  mental  picture  of  objects,  scenes,  etc.,  which  are 

more  or  less  difficult  to  realise,  and  which,  from  their  nature  or  the 

circumstances  attending  the  teaching,  cannot  be  made  clear  by  any 

appeal  to  the  senses.     'Picturing  out'  differs  from  explanation  in 

that  it  alms  at  securing  nndentandln^  by  viTidnesa  of  presentment 

L 
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rattier  than  by  BimpUficaUon,  though  the  latter  is  often  included.  It 
appeals  to  the  imagination,  and  makes  use  of  such  concepts  as  are 
familiar.  These  it  combines  and  presents  to  the  child  as  a  striking 
word-picture,  in  order  that  by  this  means  be  may  be  duly  impressed 
and  realise  clearly  what  is  required.  While  employing  both  description 
and  illustration,  ^  picturing  out '  is  more  than  either  of  these  singly, 
and  may  often  be  used  with  advantage  in  place  of,  or  as  supplementary 
to,  both  these  processes. 

Like  other  composite  methods  used  in  teaching,  from  which  it  diifera 
only  in  the  way  in  which  the  expedients  are  combined,  *  picturing  out ' 
is  essentially  a  mode  of  securing,  by  means  of  the  known,  complete 
conception  of  what  is  previously  unknown.  It  may  often  be  employed 
with  advantage  in  the  case  of  younger  children ;  and  in  special  cases 
is  useful  throughout  a  child's  school  career.  Caution  is  necessary  not 
to  let  it  degenerate  into  a  mere  rambling  description. 

'  Pictnring  out '  ^rns  brought  into  prominent  notice  as  a  technical  device  by  David 
Stow,  who  claimed  for  it  great  importance  and  made  it  the  basis  of  his  system  of 
training.  In  a  broader  sense  its  use  must  have  been  not  uncommon  in  all  agesi 
inasmuch  as  all  "  teaching  by  means  of  parables  "  and  attempts  to  reach  the  mind  by 
word  pictures  tlirough  the  action  of  the  imagination  are  really  but  exemplifications  of 
the  principle  of  the  method. 


V. — FECINO  DEVICES. 

Every  one  recognises  the  importance  in  teaching  of  presenting 
knowledge  to  the  child  in  an  orderly  systematic  way,  and  in  a  form 
he  can  understand  ;  but  the  equal  importance  of  Becurlng  tliat  the 
Information  given  sliall  he  fixed,  so  that  it  may  remain  a  permanent 
possession,  is  rarely  attended  to  as  it  should  be.  It  is  impossible  to 
secure  that  everything  said  in  a  lesson  shall  be  remembered,  nor  is 
this  at  all  necessary ;  but  the  child  should  have  perfectly  dear  ideas 
of  the  salient  points  and  main  outUnes  of  the  snhject,  and  see  how 
the  facts  are  connected  together.  Of  course  every  teacher  will  have 
numberless  small  devices  of  his  own  for  securing  the  necessary  depth 
of  impression  and  consequent  retention  of  facts  ;  but  four  expedients 
are  of  sufficient  importance,  and  of  sufficiently  general  application,  to 
merit  separate  consideration.  These  are  repetition,  recapitulation, 
black-board  heads,  and  review. 

(1)  Repetition,    Every  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the  mind 
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leaves  some  impression  behind  it,  and  it  is  hj  means  of  this  that  the 
reviTal  of  the  idea  becomes  possible.  Sometimes  the  effect  produced 
by  a  single  presentation  ia  sufficiently  powerful  to  render  retention 
certain ;  but  in  many  cases  it  is  of  such  an  evanescent  character  that 
repetition  again  and  again  is  necessary  before  the  idea  becomes  fixed. 
Jacotofs  favourite  maxim,  *'  Repeat  without  ceasing,"  is  only  one  of 
the  many  instances  in  which  the  valae  of  repetition  in  education  is 
insisted  upon.  The  really  important  practical  point  is  that  the  repeti- 
tion should  be  accomplished  without  weariness  to  the  pupil — that  the 
teacher  should  repeat  without  wevrahig  to  do  so  of  set  purpose.  Some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  reiterate  facts  in  the  same  words,  so  that  the 
idea  and  the  symbol  may  be  permanently  associated  ;  in  other  cases 
it  is  better  to  repeat  the  points  in  a  changed  form,  and  this  is  generally 
best  accomplished  by  means  of  questions. 

(2)  Heeapitulation^  This  is  going  over  the  heads  or  important 
points  of  the  lesson  in  order,  not  only  to  fix  them,  but  to  bring  out 
the  relative  bearings  and  connection  of  the  facts  in  such  a  way  that 
they  may  appear  in  their  proper  perspective.  Recapitulation  may  be 
employed  at  any  point  of  the  work,  and  is  often  useful  for  picking  up 
the  threads  of  a  lesson  ;  but  there  should  also  be  fixed  places  for  the 
snmTniug  up  of  the  teachin^r  as  fiur  as  it  has  gone,  and  these  will 
generally  correspond  to  the  ends  of  the  divisions.  Such  systematic 
recapitulation  gives  a  firm  grasp  of  the  lesson  as  a  whole,  and  is  also 
an  important  factor  in  securing  correct  recollection. 

(3)  Black-hoard  Heads  or  Summaries,  When  properly  used  these 
are  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  something  should  he  learned 
thoroughly  and  exactly  and  the  rest  referred  to  that.  They  are  of  the 
greatest  service  in  facilitating  and  rendering  certain  the  remembrance 
of  the  outline  of  the  lesson.  After  each  section  has  been  recapitulated 
and  summed  up,  the  gist  of  this  summing  up — the  key  fact,  or  the  fact 
which  will  serve  to  suggest  the  rest  of  that  portion  of  the  work — 
should  be  put  upon  the  black-board,  and  read  by  the  children  until 
firmly  fixed  in  their  minds.  If  they  can  be  induced  by  means  of 
questions,  to  suggest  the  black-board  head  themselves — the  teacher 
assisting  only  as  far  as  is  necessary  to  secure  conciseness  and  correct- 
ness of  expression — so  much  the  better.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  hUuSk-hoard  heads  are  not  fragments,  and  not  merely  mg- 
gestlve  words,  hnt  dear  and  pithy  statements  properly  expressed  in 
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sentenoes ;  and  that  when  the  lesson  is  completed  they  should  form  a 
readable  and  intelligible  abstract  of  all  the  more  important  features 
of  the  teaching.  Though  details  are  omitted  there  should  be  no  break 
in  thought. 

The  words  should  be  well  chosen,  and  the  sentenoes  simple  and 
direct  in  oonstmction.  It  is  better  to  have  two  or  even  three  short 
heads  at  the  end  of  a  division  than  one  long  one. 

The  reading  is  often  of  a  very  imperfect  character.  It  should 
generally  be  simultaneous ;  and  each  head  should  be  read  first  by 
itself,  and  then  in  connection  with  all  those  which  have  preceded  it. 
In  this  way  two  senses  are  appealed  to — hearing  and  sight.  With 
younger  children  it  is  well  to  have  each  word  read  as  the  teacher 
writes  it,  so  as  to  keep  up  attention,  and  then  the  statement  given  as 
a  whole.  In  no  case  should  the  teacher  turn  his  back  on  his  class 
and  leave  them  idle  while  he  thinks  out  his  sentence  and  writes  it  on 
the  board. 

The  heads  should  be  neatly  and  distinctly  written;  and  in  the 
higher  classes  the  treatment  should  form  a  prelimlnaiy  training  for 
the  pupils  in  taking  notes  on  their  own  acooimt.  In  the  transition 
stage,  the  note  or  summary  should  first  be  brought  out  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  and  the  sentence  should  be  rapidly 
dictated  by  the  teacher.  As  soon  however  as  the  children  are  able  to 
manage  for  themselves  this  help  should  be  withdrawn. 

Black-board  heads  should  he  worked  up  to,  not  written  down 
abruptly.  An  unskiUed  or  forgetful  teacher  is  very  apt  to  neglect 
his  black-board  heads  imtil  too  late,  and  consequently  to  bring  them 
in  at  inopportune  moments — sometimes  as  the  result  of  chance,  some- 
times to  fill  up  a  gap  when  he  is  at  a  loss  for  something  to  say.  In 
many  cases  they  do  not  properly  summarise  the  lesson  at  all,  and  are 
written  down  regardless  of  their  connection  with  one  another. 

(4)  Review,  The  periodical  review  of  what  has  been  taught,  so  as 
to  prevent  ita  becoming  hazy  and  uncertain,  or  fiiding  altogether,  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  importance  in  school- work  ;  but  it  is  also  one 
which  is  often  very  much  neglected.  Few  teachers  seem  to  realise 
practically  how  rapidly  information  sinks  beyond  recovery,  and  how 
much  is  lost  for  want  of  being  occasionally  brought  to  the  surface.  It 
is  a  grievous  mistake  to  allow  matters  to  be  forgotten  which  have  cost 
both  teacher  and  pupils  a  large  expenditure  of  effort,  when  a  small 
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amount  of  time  devoted  to  them  now  and  again  would  keep  them 
fresh  and  ready  for  use. 

Every  running  over  of  a  subject,  or  of  a  course  of  lessons,  not  only 
atrengtlieiu  rememlxranoe,  but  gives  a  broad  view  of  the  whole,  and 
thus  preventB  the  crampliig  and  nazrowing  elfoct  of  continaoiiB  atten- 
tion to  details.  When  review  is  properly  cared  for,  knowledge  no 
longer  appears  to  the  pupil  as  a  series  of  isolated  facts ;  and  the  form 
of  the  work  can  be  so  varied  that  the  subject  is  looked  at  from  a 
somewhar  different  point  of  view  ea^  time. 

Regular  lessons  for  the  thorough  review  of  what  has  been  taught 
should  he  arranged  for  at  stated  intervals,  or  when  a  certain  amount 
of  work  has  been  gone  through  ;  and  no  consideration  of  the  apparent 
need  for  pressing  on  over  new  ground  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
the  way. 

Written  test  ••r^iw<«a^Hwwa  conducted  by  the  teacher,  and  confined 
to  matters  which  have  been  given  in  the  lessons,  are  also  a  very  use- 
ful means  of  review  where  the  children  are  sufficiently  advanced  for 
this  kind  of  work. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

CLASS  MANAGEMENT. 

The  successful  management  of  a  class  is  conditioned  by  three  sets 
of  influences — (1)  those  dependent  upon  organisation,  that  is  upon 
proper  arrangements  being  made  for  conducting  the  work  with 
the  least  loss  of  time  and  the  maximum  of  comfort  and  efficiency ; 
(2)  those  which  are  connected  with  the  government  of  children,  that  is 
with  the  proper  exercise  of  disciplinary  power  and  control ;  (3)  those 
arising  from  the  way  in  which  the  teaching  is  given. 

I.  CLASS  BEANAGEHENT  AS  DETERBONED  BY  OBQANISATIOK. 

Efficient  organisation  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  proper 
management  of  a  class.  With  children  working  under  unhealthy 
conditions,  in  physical  discomfort,  or  with  bad  arrangements  for 
carrying  on  the  work,  it  is  impossible  for  teaching  to  be  as  successful, 
or  control  as  easy,  as  should  be  the  case. 

Every  additional  strain,  whether  phsrsical  or  mental,  to  which  either 
teacher  or  child  is  luineceBsarily  suhjected,  is  so  mnch  energy  nmnlnff 
to  waste.  If  the  conditions  by  means  of  which  this  waste  may  be 
minimised  were  more  carefully  attended  to,  as  they  ought  to  be,  the 
harmful  effects  attributed  to  overpressure  would,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  healthy  children,  almost  entirely  disappear. 

Although  the  full  discussion  of  matters  connected  with  organisation 
belongs  properly  to  School  Management  in  its  narrower  sense,  yet, 
from  their  direct  and  indirect  bearing  upon  teaching,  the  more  im- 
portant points  are  well  worthy  of  careful  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  present  subject. 

I.  General  conditions  as  directly  affecting  the  Health 
AND  Comfort  of  the  Scholars.  Every  school  should  be  planned 
to  suit  the  work  to  be  done  there.     This  is  frequently  neglected,  and 
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consequently  many  vexatious  inconyeniences  arise  from  bad  arrange- 
ments. 

(1)  The  Boom,  The  most  useful  form  of  room,  where  the  school  is 
of  moderate  size  (say  for  from  50  to  150  children),  and  has  to  be 
imder  the  direct  control  of  the  head  teacher,  is  an  oblong  just  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  allow  of  the  class  being  brought  out  in  front  of  the 
desks. 

In  large  schools  the  tendency  of  modem  organisation  is  to  break  up 

tlie  available  floor  space  into  separate  rooms,  to  contain  from  40  to  80 

children  each  according  to  needs.     This  is  accomplished  either  by 

having  the  school  built  as  a  series  of  separate  rooms,  or  by  dividing 

up  the  large  room  by  means  of  partitions. 

These  partitions  may  either  slide,  or  fold,  or  be  made  like  a  Queen  Anne  blind  and 
roU'up  towards  the  ceiling.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
teaching  such  a  sepantioa  of  elaasM  is  a  great  advantage  where  the  teachers  are  suf- 
ficiently experienced  to  be  left  to  themselves.  The  work  is  more  directly  under  their 
control,  and  the  disturbing  influences  arising  fh>m  having  classes  alongside  each  other 
engaged  in  similar  exercises  are  done  away  with. 

It  is  difficult  for  a  teacher  to  keep  his  class  under  proper  control 
when  a  neighbouring  class  is  noisy  or  disorderly,  or  an  attractive 
lesson  is  going  on  near.  If  the  main  room  is  undivided,  and  several 
classes  have  to  work  side  by  side  so  as  to  be  under  the  continuous 
supervision  of  the  head  teacher,  the  evils  just  referred  to  may  be 
considerably  lessened  by  separating  the  classes  by  means  of  curtains. 

In  the  case  of  elementary  schools  the  Education  Department  in- 
sists upon  an  average  of  8  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  80  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  for  each  child  in  average  attendance.  These  how- 
ever are  the  lowest  allowances  to  escape  a  fine,  and  should  certainly 
be  exceeded  wherever  it  is  possible.  In  a  school  working  up  to  its 
full  complement  of  scholars  the  bodies  of  the  children  occupy  a 
portion  of  the  space ;  and  to  this  is  to  be  added  that  taken  up  by 
ftimiture,  etc.  Even  on  days  of  maximum  attendance  the  limits  of 
air  space  per  child  should  never  fall  below  the  *  Code '  allowance  ;  and 
under  ordinary  working  conditions  120  cubic  feet  per  child  is  much 
nearer  what  is  required. 

Even  where  the  proper  average  amount  of  space  is  secured  for  each 
child  certain  classes  may  be  very  overcrowded  ;  and  where  this  occurs 
the  children  are  pretty  certain  to  be  restless.  Some  teachers  do  not 
even  distribute  the  children  in  the  best  way  over  the  space  available 
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for  the  class.  All  such  little  matters  need  to  be  looked  to  if  the 
teaching  is  to  be  successful. 

deanlixieBS  and  ifleaaantneas  of  the  schoolroom  are  necoasaiy  eon- 
ditions,  not  only  of  health  but  of  that  cheerfulness  and  brightness 
which  should  characterise  children  under  instruction.  Dust  is  one  of 
the  teacber's  enemies  in  school,  and  should  be  scrupulously  removed 
every  day  from  the  floor,  furniture,  and  any  crevices  where  it  is 
likely  to  accumulate.  Every  one  practically  acquainted  with  schools 
must  be  aware  how  rarely  this  is  done  effectually.  Dingy  half-cleaned 
schoolrooms  are  only  too  common. 

The  lower  part  of  the  walls  should  he  boarded  or  painted  to  a 
height  of  about  five  feet,  and  coloured  some  light  tint  of  grey  above. 
The  ceilings  should  be  whitewashed ;  but  white  is  too  glaring  for  the 
eye  to  rest  upon  with  comfort  when  applied  to  the  walls.  The  general 
look  of  the  room  should  be  one  of  pleasant  comfort ;  and  much  may 
be  done  to  add  to  its  attractiveness  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of 
pictures^  diagrams,  and  maps.  Pictures — such  as  large  framed  photo- 
graphs of  striking  scenery,  or  of  celebrated  paintings  within  the 
comprehension  of  children,  and  many  coloured  prints  now  sold  for 
school  use — are  not  only  usefiil  for  decorative  purposes,  but  are  a 
standing  good  influence  upon  children  in  other  ways. 

"  Anything  in  the  way  of  art  tliat  may  Iiang  on  the  vails  should  be  thoroughly  gooci 
of  its  kind.  Cheapnens  nowadays  luckily  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  beauty;  where 
our  forefathers  were  compelled  to  content  themselves  with  worn-out  impressions  of 
inferior  steel  engravings,  good  etchings  and  admirable  cliromo-lithographs  and  examples 
of  photogravure  can  now  be  had  for  very  small  prices.  Even  the  Christmas  numbers 
of  the  Graphic  and  Illustrated  Nwfs  will  supply  an  effective  and  thoroughly  wholesome 
sort  of  art  at  most  trifling  cost.  I  should  be  inclined  to  press  this  point  of  effective 
deeoratton  with  some  persistence,  as  during  the  sympathetic  period  of  youth  impres* 
sions  are  readily  taken  in  by  the  eye  as  well  as  by  the  other  senses,  and  are  so  firmly 
retained  as  to  leave  their  permanent  stamp  on  the  mind."— (Dr.  Farquharton.) 

The  floors  of  the  room  should  be  warm  and  dry,  and  as  noiseless  as 
possible.  Quarries  or  stone  are  unsuitable.  Thin  boards  are  noisy, 
and  from  their  vibration  send  up  a  considerable  amount  of  dust  into 
the  air  during  the  movements  of  the  children.  The  best  floor  is  one 
made  of  wood  blocks  carefully  laid  in  cement  or  asphalt  to  form  a 
smooth  surface ;  but  thick,  well-seasoned,  and  well-jointed  boards 
make  a  satisfactory  floor,  and  are,  of  course,  much  less  expensive. 

(2)  The  Lighting,    A  room  for  teaching  purposes  should  be  well 
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Ugbted.  J£  this  is  not  secured  it  is  often  difficalt  for  children  to  see 
in  dull  weather ;  and,  apart  from  this,  a  half-lighted  room  has  a 
gloomy  look  and  exercises  a  depressing  effect  upon  those  immured  in 
it  day  after  day.  The  best  light  is  one  from  the  left,  and  well  above 
the  level  of  the  children's  heads.  In  no  case  should  the  windows  be 
low  down  and  directly  in  front  of  the  children  when  in  their  usual 
working  places.  Nor  should  the  children  ever  be  allowed  to  sit  with 
the  sunshine  either  in  their  eyes  or  beating  on  their  heads.  In  such 
circumstances  proper  attention  is  not  to  be  expected.  It  is  a  mistake 
however  to  exclude  sunlight  altogether  from  a  room.  A  judicious 
arrangement  of  blinds  will  easily  secure  all  that  is  needed  in  this 
respect 

(3)  The  Warming  and  VentiUUioti,  The  warming  is  often  &  diffi- 
cult problem  to  solve  with  complete  success  in  the  case  of  large 
schools.  If  a  room  is  too  hot  the  children  become  drowsy ;  and  if  too 
cold  the  discomfort  distracts  their  attention  from  the  teaching.  With 
average  children  the  temperature  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  so  low 
as  55°  F.,  nor  rise  above  65°. 

Even  when  a  satisikctory  temperature  is  secured,  with  many  forms  of  apparatus  the 
air  is  unpleasantly  dry,  and  this  is  trying  to  those  who  have  to  talk  Another  common 
fiiult  is  the  defective  distribution  of  the  heat,  so  that  while  one  part  of  the  room  is 
comfortably  wann,  another  is  far  too  cold.  Ck)ld  draughts  to  the  feet  are  also 
frequently  present.  Where,  too,  the  heating  is  badly  managed,  the  room  is  generally 
much  too  cold  in  the  early  morning  and  too  hot  in  the  afternoon.  All  tliesc  things 
militate  against  the  teaching ;  but  with  a  little  care  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  they  may  almost  always  be  considerably  reduced,  and  in  some  cases 
removed  alU^ther. 

The  proper  warming  of  a  school  is  generally  very  closely  connected 
with  efficient  ventilation.  If  school  work  is  to  be  properly  carried  on, 
a  constant  supply  of  l^esli  air  Is  essential ;  and  this  should  be  intro- 
duced without  exposing  the  children  to  draughts.  In  many  cases  the 
air  is  warmed  as  it  comes  in ;  and  such  an  arrangement  where  it  does 
not  unduly  heat  the  air  or  rob  it  of  its  moisture  is  a  great  gain.  It 
prevents  injurious  cold  currents  and  economises  the  heat. 

In  all  well-constructed  schools  the  means  and  appliances  for  efficient 
ventilation  are  present ;  but  the  really  important  thing  is  that  they 
should  be  regularly  looked  to  and  made  use  of.  Theoretically  these 
things  are  perfect  enough  ;  but  practically  they  are  often  neglected  to 
a  deplorable  extent     In  a  close  stuffy  atmosphere,  much  of  which 
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has  been  breathed  over  and  over  again,  the  children  are  certain  to 
become  dull  and  stupid ;  and  the  teacher,  feeling  his  efforts  meet 
with  little  response,  is  apt  to  grow  irritable  and  cross.  With  condi- 
tions like  these  not  only  is  dama^  being  done  to  health,  but  the  work 
suffers  in  many  ways.  Things,  which  in  other  circumstances  would 
be  easily  learned,  become  matters  of  laborious  effort,  and  weariness 
and  overstrain  soon  follow. 

Even  with  the  best  ventilation  the  regnilar  fluBbins:  of  the  room  witli 
fresh  air  Is  advisable.  It  is  never  time  wasted  to  send  the  children 
into  the  play-ground  for  a  few  minutes  in  the  middle  of  an  attendance, 
so  that  they  may  have  a  run  in  the  fresh  air  ;  and  whUe  they  are  there 
doors  and  windows  should  be  thrown  open,  if  the  weather  will  at  all 
permit,  in  order  that  the  air  in  the  room  may  be  thoroughly  changed. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  while  the  unwholesome  stato  of  the  air 
in  a  room  may  strike  any  one  very  forcibly  who  comes  into  it  from  the 
outside,  those  working  in  it  may  be  quite  imconscious  of  its  vitiated 
condition  until  the  physical  oonBeqnences  force  themselves  upon  the 
teacher's  notice.  Inattention,  languor,  headache,  restlessness,  giddiness, 
and  nausea  are  all  signs  that  the  atmosphere  has  become  thoroughly 
unfitted  to  support  vital  action  properly.  Belaxed  or  sore  throat  and 
dyspepsia  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  are  often  also  to  be  traced  directly 
to  working  in  a  close  room  in  bad  air. 

Currie  Justly  says:  "One  djiy's  work  in  a  close  room  may  not  affect  th3  teacher 
much ;  but  no  constitution  can  resist  the  effect  of  a  continuance  of  this  over  seTeral 
years.  It  is  in  the  fttct  tliat  such  influences  operate  almost  imperceptibly  that  his 
danger  lies.  Let  the  sanitary  state  of  his  schoolroom,  then,  be  his  first  thought  when 
he  enters  it  in  the  morning ;  and  let  his  thoughts  recur  to  this  at  the  end  of  every 
lesson." 

(4)  Change  of  2yotture  and  of  pl€ice.  Children  get  wearied  by  long 
continuance  in  the  same  posture,  no  matter  how  comfortable  this  may 
be  for  a  certain  tim«.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  allow  them  to  remain 
sitting  during  the  whole  of  the  time  they  are  in  school,  either  from 
the  point  of  view  of  health  or  that  of  work.  Arrangement  shonld  he 
made  for  altematinff  periods  of  sittinff  and  standing,  and  the  change 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  made  at  the  end  of  a  lesson.  When,  however, 
the  children  become  restless  and  fidgety  during  the  teaching,  good 
may  be  done  by  a  few  moments  brisk  phjrsical  exercise  and  a  change 
of  posture.     The  relief  afforded  will,  in  many  such  cases,  be  evident 
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at  once.  Exercises  of  the  nature  of  the  *  extension  movements,'  well 
known  to  almost  every  teacher,  are  frequently  beneficial  in  preventing 
children  from  becoming  cramped  and  dull.  They  smarten  up  the 
attention  and  give  a  new  impetus  to  effort,  as  well  as  do  much  to 
obviate  those  slouching,  lounging,  lolling,  and  crouching  attitudes 
into  which  children  so  readily  fall  if  left  to  themselves.  Apart  from 
the  bad  habits  thus  formed,  such  attitudes  are  often  productive  of 
disindination  to  mental  activity,  and  if  persisted  in  may  lead  to 
physical  mischief. 


The  oMBBAadi  nccossary  in  the  perfonnanco  of  the  physical  exercises  referred  to  are, 
as  a  rale,  best  given  by  signals  (such  as  movements  of  the  hand,  or  the  raising  of  the 
fingersX  or  by  numbers.  The  signification  of  these  the  teacher  can  readily  arrange  for 
himself  to  suit  his  own  ideas,  but  the  same  meanings  should  be  used  throughout  the 
school. 

Oliaiige  Of  place  is  alM  a  relief  ;  and  where  other  arrangements  will 
permit  of  it,  it  is  certainly  a  gain  to  move  children  into  another  room 
for  certain  lessons,  or  to  bring  them  from  the  desks  on  to  the  floor 
space  in  front.  Some  lessons,  as  reading,  are  very  much  better  given 
with  the  children  standing.  Teachers  are  too  apt  to  consider  such 
things  as  of  little  or  no  importance ;  whereas  they  frequently  have 
very  considerable  influence  on  the  teaching,  and  neglect  of  them 
increases  the  difliculties  of  controL 

II.  Furniture  as  affectinq  School- work.  All  articles  of  fur- 
niture should  be  conveniently  placed  and  kept  in  good  order.  Dirt 
should  be  carefully  removed  frt>m  time  to  time,  and  nothing  of  the 
nature  of  writing,  scratching  of  names,  or  ill-usage  should  ever  be 
allowed.  Kespect  for  the  property  of  others  cannot  be  too  carefully 
instilled  into  children.  In  connection  with  class  management  only 
three  items  of  furniture  call  more  especially  for  consideration — 
galleries,  desks,  and  seats. 

(1)  The  GaUeries.  Galleries  for  oral  teaching  are  best  placed  in 
rooms  by  themselves,  so  that  the  children  may  be  more  readily  and 
completely  tmder  control,  and  the  teacher  may  be  free  to  adopt  any 
device  he  pleases  without  the  danger  of  interfering  with  other  lessons 
going  on  near.  In  infante'  schools,  however,  and  in  some  schools 
organised  on  special  systems,  it  is  conmion  to  find  the  gallery  at  one 
end  of  the  large  room.  It  should  not  be  placed  where  there  is  a  large 
window  at  the  back,  or  the  light  will  be  trying  to  the  teacher,  and 
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the  children's  faces  being  in  shadow  he  will  have  some  difficulty  in 
seeing  them  as  he  should  do.  The  best  light  is  from  the  side  or 
above. 

Galleries  are  not  uncommonly  so  crowded  that  the  children  cannot 
sit  comfortably.  In  such  circumstances  restlessness  and  inattention 
are  almost  certain,  and  an  undue  proportion  of  the  teacher's  energy  is 
spent  in  keeping  order.  In  the  case  of  galleries  for  infants,  14  or  15 
inches  cU  least  should  be  allowed  for  each  child ;  and  with  older 
scholars  this  should  be  extended  to  16  or  18  inches.  Many  galleries 
are  too  deep  from  back  to  front  for  efficient  teaching  of  all  the 
scholars ;  five  or  six  rows  are  as  much  as  should  be  allowed,  each 
platform  being  about  two  feet  wide.  The  semicircular  arrangement 
is  a  good  one  for  little  children.  To  allow  of  the  children  being 
moved  readily  in  and  out  of  the  gallery,  gangways  about  16  inches  in 
width  up  each  side  should  be  provided. 

In  caseK  where  economy  is  an  important  conBlderaiion,  or  whore  the  semicircular 
form  for  in&nts  is  adopted,  galleries  are  often  so  constructed  that  each  step  or  plat- 
fonn  serves  as  a  seat  for  one  row  of  children  and  a  footboard  for  those  in  the  row 
above.  With  this  arrangement  it  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the  children  trom 
the  dirt  of  the  boots  and  the  accidental  kicks  and  interference  of  those  behind.  This 
may  be  managed,  and  a  back  rest  provided,  by  having  a  sloping  board  about  8  inches 
wide  placed  9  or  10  inches  from  the  front  edge  of  the  platform  and  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  space  occuple<l  by  tJio  class.  Neglect  of  this  precaution  is  unfair  to  the 
children,  and  is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  source  of  many  minor  difficulties  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  class. 

Even  at  the  best,  however,  the  plan  is  not  a  good  one,  and  where  x^ossible  it  should 
be  avoided.  It  necessitates  the  gallery  as  a  whole  being  higher  tljin  is  otherwise 
necessary  or  advisable,  while  effectual  cleansing  from  dirt  and  dust  is  rendered  more 
difficult,  and  any  neglect  In  this  respect  is  much  more  likely  to  escape  detection. 

The  best  ]4an  is  to  have  movable  seats,  and  these— of  suitable  heights 
for  the  children  who  are  to  occupy  them — should  be  placed  preferably 
at  the  back  of  each  platform  ;  though  seats  about  four  to  six  inches 
high  placed  on  the  front  of  each  platform  are  sometimes  used.  In  no 
case  should  the  seats  be  fixed,  inasmuch  as  the  gallery  cannot  then  be 
properly  swept ;  and  with  the  low  forms  just  mentioned  the  spaces 
beneath  simply  become  storehouses  for  dirt.  Where  separate  seats 
are  used  at  the  back  of  the  platforms  the  latter  need  not  rise  more 
than  four  or  five  inches  above  each  other. 

Gallery  seats  should  always  be  provided  with  supports  for  the  back, 
and  these  should  not  be  too  high ;  nine  or  ten  inches  for  average 
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children  is  ample.  The  common  mistake  is  to  support  the  shoulders 
instead  of  the  middle  of  the  back. 

(2)  The  Desks.  In  schools  for  children  above  the  infant  stage  no 
part  of  the  furniture  has  such  an  important  bearing  upon  the  teaching 
or  upon  the  health  of  the  scholars  as  the  desks.  This  is  becoming 
generally  recognised  in  theory,  but  very  much  remains  yet  to  be  done 
both  in  the  way  of  proper  provision  and  of  careful  adjustment  to  con- 
ditions before  things  can  be  said  to  be  satisfactory  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.  To  ill-devised  desks  with  faulty  seats  have  been 
attributed  many  of  the  evil  effects  of  school  work — notably  curvature 
of  the  spine,  contracted  chests,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
marked  increase  of  short-sight. 

School  desks  to  be  quite  satis&ctory  should  as  far  as  possible  fulfil 
the  following  conditions  : — 

(a)  They  should  be  thormighly  serviceable  for  all  iises  to  which  they 
are  liable  to  he  put  in  teaching. 

This  ought  certainly  to  be  the  first  consideration.  It  may  be  convenient  in  other 
ways  to  have  desks  which  may  be  transformed  into  seats,  tables,  and  so  on ;  but 
osefdlness  for  the  ordinary  purix)se8  of  teaching  is  the  main  thing,  and  against  any 
seriona  defects  in  this  respect  no  amount  of  usefulness  in  other  directions  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  weigh. 

The  daOa  dioald  be  rigid  and  not  eaaily  moved  out  of  position  by  chance  pressures. 
It  is  better  to  have  them  secured  to  each  other  by  sleepers  than  screwed  down  to  the 
floor.  The  top  of  tho  dask  dMnUd  bo  oontlnnoiui— not  broken  by  a  flat  portion  at  the  upper 
side  which  adds  to  the  width  without  being  of  any  service.  Every  pupil  should  have 
an  ink-well  to  himself,  which  should  be  placed  to  the  right  and  sunk  down  to  the 
level  of  the  desk.  A  groove  for  pens  should  also  be  provided.  Dodu  for  Infiutts  are 
not  so  much  used  for  writing  as  for  the  performance  of  exercises  like  those  of  the 
Kindergarten,  and  hence  they  are  generally  made  with  flat  tops  and  are  much  lower 
than  ordinary  desks. 

From  18  to  22  inches  should  be  allowed  for  each  child  in  writing. 
If  children  are  unduly  crowded  they  are  constantly  interfering  with 
each  other  and  are  much  more  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  manage. 

(b)  They  should  meet  all  necessary  req^iirements  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  proper  position  of  body,  and  especially  should  he  of  suitable 
dimensions  for  the  children  who  are  to  occupy  them. 

Here  we  have  to  consider  the  desks  more  particularly  from  the 
hygienic  point  of  view.  The  essential  matters  arc  (1)  the  height  of 
the  desk  ;  (2)  the  slope  ;  (3)  the  nature  and  height  of  the  seat ;  (4) 
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the  dbtance  between  n  perpendicular  from  the  edge  of  the  desk  and 
the  form. 

DiOi  ■»  mqaatlr  Ibo  bW>.    Whrn  thii  li  Uie  rue  It  Is  nlmat  Imponltilc  ror  thi 
child  to  lit  DOmTortably  while  •nitlog.    H«  shanM  ba  able  to  plan  the  tonunu  on 


Ab  to  the  aMm  at  ika  ikve  authorlUss  on  diTldeil  i  the  iilope  genanllf  reonnmnidwl 
virlei  betWHill  1  In  10  and  1  In  B.  Some  tachen  prefer  Ueslu  In  which  the  slope  an 
be  Iltered  at  will  by  a  mechanical  urangBtDsnt^  there  Beems  however  to  be  no 
pnwtlal  gain  In  (his,  Tot  u  a  matter  oF  Cact  the  slD]i"  In  very  eeldom  allered  In  thla 

The  laateanlBanaliBDrtalaayilosBHTaw,  a»i  (tatnUr  tt*  kl|h.  The  proper  height 
la  Ih*  UbUnee  from  the  kne«  to  the  bottom  of  the  herl,  no  that  the  child  ma;  olt  well 
un  IhB  form  and  yet  have  both  feet  upon  the  grounil  or  the  foot-board.  Eicluding 
Jeaki  fur  Inlknle  the  height  of  the  emte  ahould  be  Ctnm  l^  to  1<)  Inches  according  lo 
the  aiM  of  the  children.  Tlie  best  width  i«  abont  10  lncti« ;  though  aome  authorities 
advocate  a  width  of  a  foot.    It  la  common];  held,  at  Inut  bj  pbyilclani.  that  the 


the  reach  of  ordinary  echoDht— are  bo  gnat  that  the  problem  cannot  at  pmen 
(O  have  been  satiil^tortlj'  aolved.  Dealt  i«U  with  backt  are  atlll  a  nrlt}-  In 
tsiy  schools.    It  should  be  kept  In  mind  that  It  la  (ha  ton  put  at  tks  batk  wli 

To  prevent  the  child  Irwiing  fonvard  In  writing  and  Indulging  In  tlie 
but  harmful  practice  of  pressing  the  chest  against  the  htge  uf  (he  desk,  t] 
ehonld  sllghtlj'  oriTliaiig,  or  at  least  be  perpendicularly  over,  the  edge  of  i 


(c)  Tht  ieiign  and  arraitgemail  of  the  detkt  should  be  ruck  at  to 
aUotB  of  the  ehildren  bfing  readily  nuntd  in  and  ofil,  or  of  any  child 
bting  eatUij  reached  by  the  teacher,  aud  of  the  whole  class  being  $een 
without  ffforl  from  the  teacher's  jmsition  in  front. 

UMd,  and  these  an  generally  grouprt  in  linu  leading  from  the  Iwcher 

ewhMiralIe.1  upon  without  In  the  Inst  Interfering  with  olbera;  and, 
with  barks  may  be  usni  wlthont  any  additional  dUBcully,  The  tto- 
that  the  dwlis  eqiTj  so  gmit  an  ana  that  tie  QBeful  lloor.jp«ce,  which 
t  frw  In  front  of  the  rhua,  is  almost  enlirrly  taken  up,  and  the  children 

stand  brtwH-u  the  doska  for  such  les»ns  aa  nadiug,  which  Is  not  a 
.    The  dUGculties  of  controlling  ■  luge  bodyot 
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children,  and  of  keepii^  them  interested  daring  oral  teaching,  are  also  increased  firom 
the  want  of  that  compactness  In  the  class  which  every  teacher  knows  is  so  helpfUl. 

In  the  loBf  leagtb  ijitat  of  §magamnt  the  desks  are  usually  groaped  In  threes,  each 
desk  seating  a  number  of  children.  This  is  the  more  common  arrangement  and  seems 
to  be  the  one  generally  preferred.  So  fiur  as  teaching  is  concerned  there  can  be  little 
doabt  it  is  the  more  convenient,  especially  in  small  or  narrow  schools.  Space  should 
be  kept  between  the  desks  for  the  teacher  to  move  behind  the  children.  The  chief 
atvaatsfM  are  the  compactness  of  grouping,  and  the  ease  with  which  change  of  posture 
and  of  place  may  be  secured,  by  bringing  the  children  out  upon  the  floor  space  in 
fh>nt,  when  any  lesson  may  be  more  suitably  taught  in  this  way.  The  dJssidvaatsffM 
of  the  plan  are  that  any  particular  child  cannot  be  so  easily  reached  by  the  teacher,  or 
leave  his  place  so  readily,  and  that  backed  seats  are  at  present  almost  a  practical 
impossibility  with  this  arnmgement. 

IIL  Proper  Arrangement  op  Scholars  and  Work.  Under 
this  head  may  be  grouped  all  matters  affecting  class  management 
which  are  dependent  upon  the  right  classification  of  the  children,  the 
adjustment  of  the  work  to  the  teacher's  skill  and  knowledge,  and  the 
arrangement  of  times  and  subjects  in  such  a  way  that  the  children 
may  always  be  suitably  employed  and  no  part  of  their  instruction 
may  be  neglected. 

(1)  The  dassification  of  the  children.  In  order  that  the  instruc- 
tion given  to  a  class  may  be  so  suited  to  every  member  of  it  that  no 
one  is  unduly  pressed  and  no  one  neglected,  the  level  of  attainment 
and  of  intellectual  power  must  be  fairly  uniform  throughout.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to  secure  this,  but  if  the  classification  is  to  be 
satisfactory  it  must  always  be  aimed  at  Where  the  children  are 
faultily  grouped,  so  that  some  are  much  more  advanced  than  others, 
the  difficulties  of  successful  management,  with  respect  to  both  teaching 
and  discipline,  are  very  much  increased. 

Children  vary  very  much  not  only  in  knowledge  but  in  their  ability 
to  master  certain  branches  of  learning.  To  adjust  matters  with 
theoretical  exactness  to  the  child's  needs  there  should  be  a  separate 
classification  for  every  important  subject  of  instruction  within  the 
school  range.  This,  however,  being  practically  impossible,  teachers 
have  been  led  to  group  the  subjects  in  various  ways. 

The  trouble  and  inconvenience  as  well  as  other  disciplinary  defects 
of  even  a  tbreefold  classlllcation — namely,  for  (1)  reading  and  literary 
subjects,  (2)  arithmetic  and  allied  branches,  and  (3)  mechanical  sub- 
jects such  as  writing,  drawing,  etc. — are  so  great  as  to  have  prevented 
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the  adoption  of  this  plan  except  in  rare  cases.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  probably  entirely  abandoned. 

A  twofold  classlllcation — founded  on  attainment  in  (1)  arithmetic 
and  other  mathematical  subjects,  on  the  one  side,  and  (2)  literary 
work,  including  reading,  writing,  geography,  and  like  subjects,  on  the 
other — is  much  less  cumbrous,  and  satisfies  all  ordinary  needs.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  for  higher  schools,  at  least,  this  is  by  far  the 
best  arrangement. 

The  conditions  of  the  '  Code '  examinations  have  led  to  the  adoption 
everywhere  in  English  elementary  schools  of  a  single  dasaification 
based  on  average  attainment  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  and 
though  the  conditions  are  now  somewhat  altered,  and  greater  freedom 
of  classification  is  allowed,  the  single  arrangement  will  probably  still 
remain  commonly  in  use.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  classification 
are,  that  it  simplifies  arrangements  and  causes  less  difficulty  from  a 
disciplinary  point  of  view ;  it  secures  attention  being  given  to  that 
grounding  in  elementary  subjects  which  should  form  the  basis  of 
further  studies  ;  and  consequently  it  promotes  all-round  development^ 
and  prevents  specialisation  of  effort  at  too  early  an  age.  The  chief 
disadvantages  of  the  plan  are,  that  it  tends  to  reduce  all  the  members 
of  a  class  to  the  same  dead  level  of  acquirement,  and  the  children, 
especially  the  brighter  ones,  are  often  hampered  and  discouraged  by 
being  kept  marking  time  in  certain  subjects  because  they  happen  to  be 
backward  in  some  other,  which  may  be  of  less  importance.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  prevent  this  to  some  extent,  where  the  child's  position  is 
determined  by  his  ability  to  reach  a  certain  fixed  standard  in  aU  the 
essential  subjects.  There  is  also  the  evil  that  in  elementary  schools 
a  child  is  often  kept  in  the  same  class  much  longer  than  he  ought  to 
be,  because  he  has  not  passed  his  examination. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent  changes  in  the  *  Code '  requirements  will  lead  to 
tlmt  r«adJiutBMnt  of  elanas  at  ihoirtar  Inttnrals  and  that  regular  prometioii  of  the  qaicker 
scholars,  which  are  so  necessary  if  Justice  is  to  be  done  to  all  the  children  and  the 
teaching  is  to  have  its  fliU  effect. 

The  defects  of  the  single  classification  are  much  less  folt,  and  are  of  much  less  im< 
portance,  where  young  children  have  to  be  dealt  with,  than  where  older  scholars  have 
to  be  provided  for,  and  it  is  essential  for  the  ftituro  good  of  the  latter  that  they  should 
have  every  opportunity  of  Aiaking  the  most  of  any  ability  they  may  possess  for  work  in 
some  particular  direction. 

In  clAHifyiBC  ehildraa  whare  coaildaraUe  tflvenity  of  aoqairtiMat  la  the  mdinmitary 
ral^wti  la  dMWB,  that  subject  Hhould  liave  most  weight  givsn  to  it  which  needs  most 
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carefbl  teaching.    In  gcnecBl  this  is  srithmetic,  bot  in  the  earliflst  stages  progrsM 
in  reading  is  of  more  importance  and  may  well  be  taken  as  the  main  tesL 

(2)  The  proper  officering  of  the  dosses.  This  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. If  the  class  is  larger  than  the  teacher  can  well  manage, 
or  if  he  is  unable,  without  an  undue  tax  upon  his  knowledge  or  skill,  to 
handle  effectively  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  difficulties  as  to  manage- 
ment are  sure  to  arise.  A  skilled  adult  teacher  may,  in  fayourable 
circumstances,  be  able  to  give  a  collective  lesson  to  some  60  or  80 
children  ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  him  with  such  a  class  to  teach  the 
ordinary  subjects  of  instruction — ^such  as  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic— with  that  intimate  knowledge  of  each  child  and  that  careful 
attention  to  the  needs  of  individuals  which  are  necessary  if  the 
children  are  to  be  properly  educated.  Nor  is  it  possible  in  such  a 
case,  without  unceasing  watchfidness  and  a  very  severe  strain  upon 
his  energies,  for  the  teacher  to  keep  every  child  in  good  order  and  con- 
stantly employed,  so  that,  even  from  a  mere  knowledge  point  of  view, 
the  pupils  may  make  all  the  progress  of  which  they  are  capable. 

The  classes  entrusted  to  yoang  Pupil  Teachers  in  elementary  schools  are  often  Ui  too 
large  for  such  a  teacher  to  do  justice  either  to  himself  or  the  children.  As  he  is  only 
learning  his  business,  his  teaching  is  apt  to  bo  formal  and  commonplace ;  and  tiie  skill 
and  Judgment  necessary  to  keep  a  largo  number  of  children  steadily  employed  and 
interested  in  their  work  ought  not  to  be  expected  of  him.  The  difficulties  of  control, 
too,  are  increased  by  the  want  of  that  tact  in  dealing  with  idle  or  troublesome  children 
which  only  comes  from  experience.  His  work  is  often  so  trying,  and  so  many  things 
seem  to  demand  attention  at  tiie  same  time,  that  he  is  unable  to  think  as  calmly  as 
he  should  do ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  in  such  a  case  he  grows  irritable  and 
snappish,  and  finally  becomes  di^pisted  both  with  himself  and  his  work. 

The  teacbere  ■hould  Im  distributed  to  the  classes  aocording  to  their 
knowledge,  teaching  aUlity,  and  power  of  maintaining  discipline.  It 
is  well,  however,  not  to  keep  young  teachers  always  at  the  same 
class,  especially  where  they  are  employed  to  help  an  older  tissistant, 
inasmuch  as  a  change  now  and  again  gives  them  increased  experience 
and  is  a  good  thing  in  other  ways,  both  for  themselves  and  the 
children.  Nevertheless  they  should  remain  at  a  class  for  a  sufficiently 
long  period  to  make  their  influence  and  teaching  fully  felt,  and  to 
obtain  credit  for  such  results  as  they  are  able  to  secure. 

The  circumstances  of  schools  vary  of  course  very  much,  and  what  is  advisable  on 
general  grounds  may  be  inexpedient  for  other  reasons.  As  a  rule,  wherever  it  il 
feasible,  It  Is  well  for  pupil  teachers  in  sole  charge  of  a  class  to  retain  the  same  poat* 
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tion  for  a  year,  and  to  change  Just  after  the  examination.  Anything  which  is  likely 
to  prevent  them  ftY)m  viewing  their  work  merely  as  a  rotmd  of  dull  routine  or  from 
iklling  into  a  perftinctory  performance  of  duty  is  worth  attention. 

In  anMirtloiiinff  the  work  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  teach- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  school  generally  demands  least  skill.  The 
top  of  the  school — from  the  logical  teaching  and  careful  intellectual 
training  necessary,  the  amount  of  knowledge  required,  and  the  very 
judicious  disciplinary  treatment  which  elder  scholars  demand — is  of 
course  the  post  of  difficulty.  Next  to  this  in  importance  is  the  lowest 
section  of  the  school,  where  the  children  are  just  commencing  their 
studies  in  earnest,  and  the  greatest  care  is  needed  to  foster  good 
habits  and  to  instil  into  the  pupils  a  love  for  the  work.  Here 
unwearying  patience,  gentleness  and  kindness  of  disposition,  viyacity 
of  manner,  and  the  skill  to  present  facts  in  a  bright  interesting  way 
are  all  necessary.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  commit  such  work  to  the 
youngest  or  weakest  teacher  in  the  school,  as  is  sometimes  done. 

That  there  are  differences  in  the  nature  of  tlie  work  to  be  performed  in  different 
parts  of  the  school,  and  that  the  skill  required  is  not  always  the  same,  goes  vrithout 
saying  ;  but  aay  post  Is  a  post  of  hononr,  and  will  afford  the  teacher  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunity for  a  faithful  performance  of  duty  and  for  putting  out  all  the  power  of  which 
he  is  possessed. 

(3)  The  arrangement  of  time  and  subjects.  No  school  should  ever 
work  without  a  Time-table,  The  careful  preconsideration  and 
arrangement  of  work,  so  that  nothing  may  be  left  to  chance  or  the 
hasty  decision  of  the  moment,  is  a  part  of  his  duty  which  no  teacher 
can  afford  to  n^lect  Everything  connected  with  the  management 
of  the  class  should  be  carried  out  with  order  and  promptitude.  Fore- 
thought in  such  matters  saves  a  very  great  deal  of  trouble.  The 
proper  arrangement  of  time  and  subjects  is  a  most  valuable  aid  both 
to  teaching  and  disciplinary  control ;  and  where  such  arrangement  is 
made,  every  one  knows  what  his  work  is,  when  it  should  begin,  and 
when  it  should  end.  There  is  therefore  no  excuse  on  the  part  of  the 
scholars  for  idleness  with  its  accompanying  temptations  to  mischief ; 
and  the  consequent  need  for  punishment  of  faults  arising  in  this  way 
is  much  reduced.  The  teacher  is  also  saved  much  unnecessary 
worry  and  anxiety,  and  confusion  and  loss  of  time  in  beginning  are 
prevented.  There  is,  too,  the  further  moral  value  to  the  children 
which  arises  from  habits  of  punctuality,  methodical  application, 
obedience  to  law,  and  attention  to  each  duty  at  the  right  time. 
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For  details  as  to  the  method  of  coBBtnictiiig  a  Time-table,  the  values  to  be  attached 
to  the  different  subtjects  of  instruction,  and  other  matters  which  need  to  be  taken 
into  account,  the  reader  most  refer  to  books  dealing  specially  with  School 
Management. 

The  more  enentlal  polntB  to  be  kept  In  view  In  apportioning  the 
time  and  inbjeote  are  : — 

(a)  The  judicums  distribution  of  the  time  cU  disposal  for  work 
cmumg  the  various  subjects.  This  should  be  based  upon  their  im- 
portance as  instrumental  to  further  acquisition,  as  affording  a  useful 
mental  training,  and  as  giving  knowledge  of  permanent  value  in 
after  life. 

A  definite  plan  insures  that  each  subject  within  the  curriculum  shall  receive  the 
amount  of  time  to  which  it  is  entitled  ;  and  that  no  undue  attention  shall  be  given  to 
those  subjects  which  are  pleasantest,  or  which  cost  least  trouble,  to  the  neglect  of 
others,  possibly  of  less  Interest  but  of  equal  or  greater  importance. 

(b)  The  regular  recurrence  of  each  subject  at  stated  intervals.  This 
is  necessary  in  order  that  steady  progress  may  be  made,  and  that 
attention  to  any  subject  may  not  be  given  by  fits  and  starts. 

There  is  always  a  temptation  to  desultory  work  where  the  hours  of  study  are  not 
fixed.  The  connection  of  the  various  parts  is  thus  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of.  In  no  sub- 
ject ought  the  interval  between  one  lesson  and  another  to  be  so  great  that  the  children 
cannot  with  case  remember  what  was  last  taught. 

(c)  The  relief  afforded  by  distribuiing  the  difficult  work.  The 
lessons  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  succession,  that  with  each  change 
the  mental  working  is  as  far  as  possible  turned  in  a  different  direction 
from  that  in  which  is  has  just  been  employed — that  is,  that  another 
set  of  faculties,  as  we  commonly  say,  is  more  particularly  called  into 
exercise. 

Thus,  mechanical  occupations,  such  as  writing,  are  a  rest  after  lessons  demanding 
considerable  mental  efibrt ;  lessons  needing  mostly  an  exercise  of  memory  may  well 
come  after  others  in  which  the  reasoning  faculties  have  been  largely  employed  ;  litera- 
ture  is  a  relief  after  mathematics. 

{d)  The  disposition  of  the  lessons  in  such  a  %cay  that  those  demand- 
ing most  strenuous  effort  shall  come  when  the  children  are  fresh  to 
their  work.  This  is  a  matter  very  commonly  neglected,  yet  there  is 
no  point  bearing  upon  the  distribution  of  the  individual  lessons  which 
is  of  greater  importance. 

The  best  time  for  such  lessons  as  arithmetic  is  as  early  in  the  morning  attendance 
aa  can  be  tzranged.    Next  to  this  are  the  times  coming  immediately  after  teereation. 
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Lessons  which  come  late  in  the  afternoon  should  be  of  an  easy  character ;  if  merely 
mechanical  so  much  the  better. 

(e)  The  distribution  of  noisy  lessons  in  such  a  way  that  as  far  as 
practicable  they  may  not  interfere  vjith  one  another.  Thus,  lessons 
necessitating  much  talking  or  simultaneous  utterance  should  not  be 
given  to  two  adjoining  classes  at  the  same  time,  wherever  any  other 
disposition  can  be  made. 

Where  the  school  has  a  large  number  of  class-rooms  Uie  distribution  of  noisy  vrork 
may  usually  be  effected  with  ease.  In  many  schools,  however,  most  of  the  classes 
have  to  be  taught  near  each  other,  and  here  the  difficulty  of  a<](ju8ting  the  time-table, 
so  as  to  minimise  the  interference  of  one  class  with  another,  has  to  be  met.  Lessons 
requiring  unbroken  attention  should  be  free  from  external  disturbance  of  any  kind. 

With  talking  going  on  in  several  directions  at  the  same  time  it  is  fkr  from  easy  to 
catch  distinctly  what  is  said.  This  leads  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  speak  louder 
and  louder,  until  sometimes  the  din  is  unbearable.  Where  the  clash  of  lessons  in 
this  way  is  unavoidable,  class  management  becomes  increasingly  difficult ;  and  each 
teacher  should  be  an  his  gward  not  to  speak  himsei/t  and  not  to  aJlow  his  pupils  to  speak, 
in  a  louder  tone  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 

(/)  Tlie  adjustment  of  the  length  of  the  lesson  to  the  age  and  power 
of  the  pupils.  A  lesson  should  be  long  enough  to  train  the  children 
to  sustained  application,  but  it  should  not  be  continued  so  long  as  to 
produce  weariness.  Beyond  a  certain  limit,  which  is  soon  reached, 
we  cannot  teach  a  child  twice  as  much  in  twice  the  time. 

For  the  youngest  children  lessons  of  twenty  minutes  each  are  quite  long  enough. 
In  the  middle  of  the  school  the  more  suitable  length  is  half  an  hour,  with  perhaps  one 
longer  lesson  each  day.  In  the  higher  classes  the  time  may  bo  extended  to  throe- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  with  the  oldest  pupils  in  a  large  'school  hour  lessons  will 
generally  be  found  advisable.  In  no  case,  however,  should  a  regular  lesson  extend 
beyond  this. 

IV.  The  bearing  of  Apparatus  and  Books.  Without  proper 
materials  for  use  the  teacher  is  severely  handicapped  in  his  work. 
All  sorts  of  makeshifts  and  expedients  have  to  be  adopted  in  order  to 
reduce  the  resulting  difficulties  as  much  as  possible ;  and  this 
expenditure  of  energy  is  so  much  subtracted  from  that  which  should 
be  given  to  informing  and  training  the  children ;  while,  in  many 
cases,  decreased  efficiency  of  such  a  nature  as  seriously  to  interfere 
with  the  progress  of  the  pupils  is  scarcely  to  be  avoided.  Nor  is  it 
the  teaching  alone  which  suffers  ;  for  it  is  often  not  easy  in  such  cir- 
cumstances to  keep  children  properly  employed,  and  consequently 
more  attention  has  to  be  given  to  matters  of  discipline. 
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(1)  Apparatus.  Many  elementary  schools  it  is  to  be  feared  are 
yet  but  badly  equipped,  in  the  way  of  apparatus,  with  even  the 
things  necessary  for  the  work  to  be  carried  on  with  ease  and 
efficiency.  It  is  a  great  mistake  for  managers  to  starve  a  school  in 
this  respect,  even  from  the  lowest  consideration — that  of  grant. 

It  is  the  teachex's  business  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
most  vaetvA  and  effective  kinds  of  apparatus  in  the  market.  Those  who  supply  such 
things  are  now  so  well  aware  what  is  required,  that  there  need  be  no  difficulty  on 
this  account  In  securing  what  is  wanted. 

The  apparatus  should  he  exactly  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which 
It  is  Intended  to  he  employed.  It  is  often  unnecessarily  showy  with- 
out essential  features  being  properly  cared  for.  Simplicity  of  con- 
struction, soundness  of  workmanship,  and  strength  of  materials  are 
all  matters  which  should  receive  attention.  With  the  more  or  less 
rough  usage  which  is  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  avoided  in  school,  cheap 
things  are  very  liable  to  come  to  pieces  rapidly,  and  to  prove  any- 
thing but  cheap  in  the  long-run. 

The  more  important  things  in  the  way  of  maps,  pictures,  diagrams, 
models,  specimens,  etc.,  have  been  briefly  described  in  connection  with 
illustrations.  In  addition  to  these  may  be  noted  a  ball  frame, 
*  number  pictures,'  a  box  of  small  cubes,  sheets  of  tables,  the  com- 
moner weights  and  measures,  with  diagrams  (or  better  still  models) 
of  the  others,  for  the  teaching  of  arithmetic ;  a  letter  box  (or  a 
*word  maker')  and  some  large  lesson  cards  for  the  purposes  of 
reading;  together  with  apparatus  and  materials  for  performing 
simple  experiments,  or  for  the  illustration  of  ordinary  lessons  in 
elementary  science,  reference  to  which  will  be  made  later  on. 

There  should  also  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  ilatas,  papar,  pens,  chalk,  and  dQitonu 
These  may  be  thought  small  matters,  but  unless  they  are  regularly  att<^nded  to  such 
things  are  very  apt  not  to  be  forthcoming  when  wanted,  and  to  cause  the  teacher  uo 
small  amount  of  worry  and  embarrassment  in  consequence. 

The  Black-hoard  is  of  such  paramount  importance  in  teaching  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  in  the  present  connection  without  a 
few  words  of  consideration  to  itself.  Every  cla^s  should  he  provided 
with  a  hlaek-hoard ;  and  during  lessons  it  should  invariably  be  in  its 
place  before  the  children.  In  addition  to  the  boards  for  regular  use 
in  this  way  there  should  be  two  or  three  for  particular  purposes  ; 
such  as  a  large  one  for  occasional  maps,  and  ^pother  with  borizont^J 
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and  diagonal  lines  for  the  purpose  of   teaching  writing.      Some 
teachers  also  will  prefer  to  have  a  board  ruled  on  one  side  for  music 

The  commonest  form  of  black-board  is  the  one  placed  upon  an 
easel  This  is  as  a  rule  much  the  cheapest,  and  has  the  advantage 
that  it  may  be  readily  set  up  anywhere,  and  stored  away  out  of  the 
road  in  some  convenient  place  when  not  in  use.  More  expensive 
boards  made  to  swing  like  a  looking-glass,  or  to  slide  up  and  down  in 
a  frame,  are  very  useful,  and  in  certain  circimistances  are  much  to  be 
preferred.  A  wall  conveniently  situated  may  also  in  some  cases  be 
made  a  cheap  and  serviceable  means  of  support.  The  following  are 
the  principal  varieties  of  Uack-boarda  in  common  use  : — 

(a)  OrdliuuT  ta«rdB  for  ut  wltt  •Mali.  These  should  be  well  made,  of  good  material, 
and  the  ends  should  be  tongued  with  strips  of  Iron.  If  light  boards  are  required  they 
should  be  fiamed.  The  best  easel  for  general  use  is  the  square-topped  reversible  one 
with  a  map  support  Lighter  forms  may  be  necessary  in  some  cases ;  but  the  folding 
tripod  one  is  unsteady  and  is  best  avoided. 

(Jb)  Swbkg  boards  are  rather  expensive,  but  are  very  valuable  for  use  with  higher 
classes  where  the  nature  of  the  work  often  demands  a  considerable  amount  of  writing 
or  drawing  to  be  shown  at  once.  When  properly  constructed  they  have  the  further 
advantage  that  the  board  can  be  readUy  fixed  at  any  angle  at  which  the  work  can 
best  be  seen  by  the  children.  If  the  firame  is  mounted  on  strong  casters,  such  boards 
can  be  easily  moved  short  distances  so  as  to  s4Just  them  to  the  most  convenient 
position ;  but  they  are  too  heavy  to  be  ftiequently  shifted  f^om  place  to  place,  and 
hence  are  commonly  used  only  where  they  can  always  remain  before  the  class. 

(c)  SMdliiff  boards.  These,  like  8wing>boards,  are  expensive,  and  are  too  heavy  to  bo 
moved  about  much.  If  properly  made  they  can  be  eatily  adjusUd  to  any  height  suitable 
for  writing.  Several  forms  are  in  use.  The  best  Is  probably  one  in  which  two  boards 
are  made  to  slide  over  each  other  in  side  grooves,  and  to  balance  one  another  as  to 
weight  by  means  of  cords  and  small  pulleys. 

(d)  Boards  attaehod  to  walls.  Where  a  class  Is  so  placed  that  a  black-board  supported 
against  the  wall  in  fh)nt  is  at  a  convenient  distance,  it  is  often  advisable  to  adopt 
this  plan,  even  if  an  ordinary  board  has  to  be  employed  for  particular  purposes.  The 
board  may  be  attached  to  the  wall  as  a  fixture,  or,  much  better,  one  of  the  various 
sliding  forms  may  be  used.  The  best  method  is  to  have  two  boards  balancing  one 
another  as  described  immediately  above.  The  advantages  of  the  wall  arrangement 
are  its  cheapness,  the  fact  that  the  board  is  always  therefor  lue,  and  nevtr  in  the  vny 
of  any  eUus  movementa. 

The  teacher  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  possibility  that  tliere  may 
l>9  some  members  of  the  class  wbo  are  short-slglited,  and  consequently 
imable  to  see  properly  what  is  written  on  the  black-board  from  their 
ordinary  places  in  class.  Such  children  are  often  too  timid  to  speak 
of  the  defect,  and  may  be  blamed  unjustly  unless  their  condition  is 
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recognised.  Directly  it  is  known,  they  should  be  placed  as  near  to 
the  black-board  as  can  be  conveniently  arranged  for ;  and  if  then  unable 
to  see,  they  should  be  induced  to  procure  spectacles  wherever  this  is 
possible. 

(2)  Books,  These  are  an  important  consideration  in  the  teaching 
of  some  subjects.  The  number  of  kinds  in  the  market  is  now  so  great 
that  the  teacher  has  himself  to  blame  if  those  selected  for  use  do  not 
serve  their  purpose  thoroughly  in  all  essential  respects.  The  higher 
we  go  in  the  school  the  greater  is  the  number  of  subjects  in  which 
books  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

With  children  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  have  books  of  too  pretentious 
a  kind.  Th,ey  should  contain  all  the  facts  the  pupils  ought  to  learn, 
and  no*  more.  They  are  a  useft&l  supplement  to  teacliing  Imt  ■honlil 
not  take  its  place,  whereas  they  are  often  overloaded  with  explana- 
tory matters  which  it  is  the  teacher's  business  to  give  in  the  lesson. 
If  books  are  too  large,  not  only  are  they  needlessly  expensive,  but 
the  children  are  very  apt  to  be  so  confused  with  the  number  of  details 
brought  before  them  that  they  fail  to  get  any  real  hold  of  the  broad 
outlines  which  it  is  so  essential  for  a  child  to  master  first.  Children 
have  neither  judgment  nor  experience  sufficient  to  know  what  to  pass 
over  lightly,  or  what  to  omit  altogether  as  a  matter  to  be  learned, 
and  frequently  spend  their  strength  on  that  which  is  least  important. 
Progress  is  slow,  and  discouragement  and  dislike  often  follow.  If 
children  find  no  interest  in  what  they  have  to  do,  the  temptation  is 
very  great  for  them  to  find  amusement  in  other  ways,  and  increased 
vigilance — often  backed  up  by  artificial  restraint  and  sometimes  by 
punishment — is  necessary  to  keep  a  class  in  proper  order  and  steadily 
at  work. 

Books  for  cliildren  to  learn  £rom  should  Im  written  In  a  simple  direct 
way,  and  the  statements  should  Im  as  terse  as  Is  compatible  with  per- 
fect deamesa  Simplicity  is  not  to  be  gained  by  leaving  out  every- 
thing which  is  likely  to  present  any  serious  difficulty.  Children  are 
incited  to  effort  by  being  shewn  how  to  overcome  obstacles  for  them- 
selves, not  by  having  everything  removed  which  they  may  find 
trouble  in  surmounting. 

Sometimes  books  written  for  children  are  excessively  wordy  and  round-about 
from  the  attempt  to  make  everything  easy ;  and,  even  when  they  are  clear,  are  so 
puerile  as  to  be  an  insult  to  a  child's  intellect  and  common-sense.    Twaddle,  a  child 
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rightly  detests.  The  opposite  error,  however,  is  not  rare,  the  books  being  mere  dry 
epitomes,  often  containing  unsuitable  fiicts,  and,  in  some  cases,  so  overloaded  with 
unnecessary  technical  terms  as  to  be  a  source  of  weariness  and  disgust  to  the  pupiL 
The  whole  is  strung  together  merely  for  purposes  of  cram,  in  complete  ignorance  of  a 
child's  capabilities,  and  without  attention  being  paid  to  the  more  salient  features  of 
the  subject  or  even  to  proper  order  and  stibonlinatlon. 

Of  books  for  use  in  schools  those  employed  for  the  teaching  of 
reading  are,  in  elementary  schools,  much  the  most  important,  both 
from  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  subject,  and  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  of  course  most  extensively  used. 

The  books  intended  simply  to  teach  reading  are  commonly  made  up 
of  miscellaneous  extracts  or  specially  written  pieces  ;  but,  in  addition 
to  these,  in  the  higher  classes,  standard  works  suited  to  the  age  of 
the  children  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage,  and  every  school 
containing  older  scholars  should  have  such  books  in  use.  In  the 
hands  of  a  wise  teacher  they  may  be  made  to  foster  a  love  of  reading 
and  a  taste  for  literature,  as  well  as  to  furnish  materials  for  exercise 
in  reading  aloud. 

Of  late  years  reading  books  Intended  to  give  Information  upon  some 
definite  snbject — as  geography  or  history — have  been  introduced  into 
elementary  schools.  Properly  used  sudi  books  are  in  many  ways  a 
very  great  gain,  and  afford  the  child  some  training  in  acquiring  know- 
ledge from  what  he  reads  as  well  as  some  practice  in  correct  utterance. 
They  should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  books  for  the  main  purpose  of  teaching  reading,  and  they 
should  be  written  in  a  simpler  style  so  as  to  present  fewer  difficulties. 

The  features  which  should  characterise  the  reading  books,  and  the 
essential  qualities  which  should  distinguish  other  books  for  class  use 
— such  as  arithmetic  books,  copy  books,  grammars,  geography  books, 
atlases,  eta — will  be  referred  to  later  on  in  connection  with  the 
teaching  of  the  particular  subjects. 

All  books  intended  for  the  use  of  children  should  be  well  printed 
In  soffldently  large  type  and  strongly  bound.  In  many  instances, 
too,  Ulnstrations  are  a  great  advantage,  both  in  assisting  the  com- 
prehension of  the  subject  matter  and  in  giving  brightness  and  attrac- 
tiveness of  appearance.  The  illustrations  should  be  good  of  their 
kind  ;  not  the  wretchedly  conceived  and  ill-drawn  caricatures  some- 
times found,  nor  the  blurred  and  otherwise  faulty  impressions, 
resulting  from  bad  printing  or  from  the  use  of  worn-out  *  electros ' 
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and    defective    '  process-blockfl,'    which    are    too    frequently    met 
with. 

8onM  vaefta  moral  lessons  may  Im  enforced  In  connection  with  the 
treatment  of  hooks.  The  more  children  are  taught  to  respect  books 
and  to  treat  them  properly — especially  if  they  are  the  property  of 
others — the  better.  Of  course  in  any  case  a  book  in  constant  use 
by  children  is  certain  to  suffer  a  considerable  amount  of  wear 
and  tear;  but  cl^nliness,  careful  handling,  and  the  avoidance  of 
needless  destruction  may  be  and  should  be  insisted  upon.  If,  how- 
ever, a  book  is  so  badly  bound  as  to  come  rapidly  to  pieces,  a  child 
should  scarcely  be  expected  to  take  much  interest  in  its  preservation. 

n.  CLA8B  KAKAOEMENT  FROM  THE  DI80IPLINAR7  BIDE. 

All  work  has  to  be  performed  under  conditions,  and  these  have 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  school-room  as  well  as  in  the 
workshop  or  the  home.  The  great  thing  is  to  make  the  conditions 
as  pleasant  and  as  conducive  to  success  as  possible,  to  reduce  any 
deadening  and  obstructive  effects,  and  where  any  influence  exists, 
which  in  ordinary  circumstances  is  opposed  to  our  efforts  (as  the 
natural  restlessness  and  volatility  of  children),  so  to  mould  our 
method  of  treatment  as  to  turn  this  influence  in  a  useful  direction. 

Perhaps  no  side  of  his  work  is  so  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  learn, 
none  so  likely  to  try  his  skill  and  patience  to  the  uttermost,  as  the 
easy  and  efficient  control  of  children  while  under  Instmctlon,  and  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  spirit  of  law  and  order  among  them  that  they 
willingly  and  readily  submit  themselves  to  the  teacher's  guidance. 
In  no  part  of  his  work,  too,  is  failure  so  certain  to  be  followed  by 
disastrous  consequences,  both  to  himself  and  his  pupils,  as  in  this. 
Mere  passive  abstention  from  noise  and  riot  on  their  part  is  not 
sufficient ;  there  must  be  such  steady  and  regular  effort  to  do  what- 
ever is  right  that  self-control  becomes  habitual,  and  they  not  only 
learn  what  is  required  of  them,  but  are  strengthened  in  all  those 
qualities  which  go  to  make  up  true  manliness.  To  secure  this  suc- 
cessfully it  is  not  enough  for  the  teacher  to  be  well  informed  about 
what  he  has  to  teach,  or  even  to  be  able  to  communicate  knowledge 
skilfully ;  he  must  have  the  power  to  influence  children,  and  this  is 
rather  a  matter  of  character  and  of  insight  into  child  nature  than  of 
intellectual  ability. 
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Much,  of  the  greatest  use,  may  of  course  be  learned  as  to  the  re- 
quirements  for  success  in  this  matter,  and  as  to  the  expedients  which 
are  found  useful  in  the  disciplinary  management  of  children  ;  but  it 
remains  true  that  there  are  some  otherwise  very  estimable  men  who 
find  themselves  incapable  of  controlling  even  a  few  pupils,  and  who 
rapidly  get  into  difiiculties  with  even  a  well  disposed  class. 

I.  General  disciplinary  Qualifications  in  the  Teacher  Him- 
self.— ^The  following  extract  from  the  author's  School  Management 
gives,  in  a  general  way,  the  main  characteristics  which  should  dis- 
tinguish the  teacher  from  the  point  of  view  at  present  under  con- 
sideration. 

"He  should  be  an  entliuaiaBt  but  no  visionary,  a  man  of  many 
devioes,  yet  fanatically  attached  to  none ;  bopefol,  and  inclined  to 
take  a  cheerful  view  of  things,  yet  not  easily  deceived  by  appearances ; 
fan  of  sympatliy  for  little  children,  and  prepared  to  make  all  due 
allowances  for  natural  waywardness  ;  havlnff  fialth  In  himself  without 
arrogance  or  conceit,  and,  while  fully  recognising  his  own  responsi- 
bility, ready  to  give  a  fuU  share  of  credit  to  the  efforts  of  those 
associated  witii  him  in  the  work.  He  must  take  care  also  to  be 
at  all  times  a  worthy  example  to  bla  children,  bearing  in  mind 
the  strength  of  the  tendency  in  them  to  imitation.  There  is  no 
calculating  the  mischief  which  an  irritable  gloomy  temper  may 
do. 

"His  cheerftOness  should  keep  his  scholars  on  good  terms  with 
themselves,  and  encourage  them  to  face  work  and  difficulty  reso- 
lutely. He  should  be  able  to  interpret  the  workings  of  any  boy's 
mind  in  terms  of  that  mind,  and  not  heedlessly  put  a  construction 
upon  them  in  accordance  with  his  own  habits  of  thought  and  action. 
He  should  he,  as  it  were,  in  electric  commnnlcation  with  every  part  of 
his  school,  able  on  the  instant  to  interpret  action  aright,  and  ready 
at  once  to  remedy  any  derangement  of  the  machinery,  or  make  good 
any  broken  sympathetic  connection.  His  influence  should  be  felt  at 
all  points — *an  influence  unseen,  perhaps,  and  unobtrusive  but  all 
pervading ;  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of  distrust  or  suspicion,  but 
checking  insubordination  before  the  thought  of  it  has  taken  form  ; 
exacting  a  faithful  performance  of  duties,  yet  encouraging  by  its 
inspiration  before  despondency  has  attained  a  conscious  existence ; 
soft  and  gentle  as  a  mother's  hand  on  the  brow  of  a  sick  child,  yet 
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holding  the  reins  of  authority,  and  controlling  the  very  motives  of 
action,  like  the  hand  of  fate.' 

"  Energy  must  not  deteriorate  into  restlesflneBs  or  noise,  Tlgilance 
into  espionage,  oonfldenoe  into  neglect  of  preoantions,  or  system  into 
a  mere  mecbanical  routine." 

That  tbe  teadher  shonld  know  his  scholars  has  been  so  frequently 
urged  that  the  remark  has  become  trite,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  its 
general  theoretical  acceptance,  in  practice  its  import  is  frequently 
attended  to  but  little,  or  neglected  altogether.  The  importance  of 
such  knowledge  has  been  already  pointed  out  in  respect  to  its  bearing 
on  the  work  of  teaching,  but  it  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  manage- 
ment of  children. 

Unless  the  teacher  knows  those  under  his  charge — knows  them 
not  only  collectively  or  by  name,  but  individually  and  intimately — 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  gain  that  hold  over  them,  which  comes 
from  loving  respect  and  the  feeling  that  he  is  their  friend,  and  which 
stimulates  them  to  act  as  he  would  have  them,  both  as  to  conduct 
and  work.  Where  this  community  of  feeling  and  interest  exists, 
disciplinary  troubles  are  comparatively  few,  and  such  admonitions 
and  corrections  as  are  required  make  a  far  deeper  impression  than 
they  otherwise  would  do. 

It  is  the  fact  that  the  teacher  and  pupils  are  practically  strangers  to 
each  other,  which  makes  the  work  of  management  so  trying  and  exacting 
when  a  teacher  at  first  takes  charge  of  a  set  of  new  boys.  He  cannot 
apply  to  the  best  advantage  such  skill  in  control  and  knowledge  of 
government  as  he  possesses,  and  hence,  when  any  difficulty  arises,  he  is 
often  put  to  straits  to  discover  exactly  how  it  may  best  be  met ;  for 
it  is  uncertain  what  effect  his  measures  may  have  upon  boys  of  whom 
he  knows  little  ox  nothing.  If  he  has  not  had  a  wide  experience,  he  is 
almost  certain  to  think  the  children  worse  than  they  really  are  ;  and, 
unless  he  is  gifted  with  a  large  amount  of  tact  and  patience,  he  may 
easily  be  led  into  harshly  repressive  treatment  and  the  employment  of 
a  much  larger  measure  of  punishment  than  is  either  wise  or  necessary. 
When  he  has  become  intimately  acquainted  with  his  pupils'  peculi- 
arities of  intellect  and  character,  he  may  without  difficulty  adjust  his 
expedients  to  the  necessities  of  the  case ;  and  things  which  before 
may  have  caused  him  serious  embarrassment  will  probably  lose  their 
troublesome  character  almost  entirely. 
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Now  obUdren  cannot  Im  known,  in  tbe  way  they  ahonld  be,  wbon 
tboy  never  oome  into  contact  witb  the  teacher  except  dnring  lesaona. 
Many  an  opportunity  will  arise,  which  ought  to  be  taken  advantage  of, 
for  friendly  and  fJEuniliar  chat  about  ordinary  matters  or  things  in 
which  they  take  pleasure ;  and  he  should  look  upon  it  as  a  part  of 
his  duty  to  shew  a  real  interest  in  their  sports  and  pastimes,  as  well 
as  in  their  work.  A  teacher  who  thinks  it  too  much  trouble  or  be- 
neath his  dignity  to  associate  with  his  pupils  in  the  playground,  and, 
if  he  appears  there  at  all,  merely  acts  the  part  of  a  policeman  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief,  has  strange  notions  of  his  office  and  responsibil- 
ities. He  is  throwing  away  many  valuable  chances  of  getting  that 
insight  into  the  real  characters  of  his  children,  and  that  power  of  exer- 
cising an  increasing  influence  over  them,  which  are  necessary  to  effective 
discipline,  and  are  such  powerful  elements  in  successfid  moral  training. 
Many  a  lesson  in  upright  deaUng  and  self-control  may  he  tanght  in 
the  playground  by  a  wise  teadher,  without  the  child  being  conscious 
of  it  at  the  time,  which  will  strengthen  the  character  in  the  present 
and  may  tell  powerfully  for  good  in  the  future. 

If  the  teacher  can  play  well,  as  every  young  teacher  at  least  should  be  able  to  do, 
he  will  find  it  greatly  to  his  advantage  in  many  ways  to  take  his  part  in  the  more 
athletic  games,  sach  as  cricket,  football,  rounders,  prisoner's  hose,  and  others  of  a 
like  kind.  Nay,  more,  in  many  instances  he  may  do  much  good  by  organising  games 
for  the  children  and  teaching  them  how  to  play,  especially  in  town  districts  where 
they  have  few  opportunities  of  playing  except  at  schooL 

II.  Disciplinary  Training  and  Class  Control. — By  disciplin- 
ary influence,  in  a  narrow  school  sense,  is  meant  the  combined 
agencies  which  the  teacher  brings  to  bear  upon  the  child  in  order  to 
make  him  amenable  to  law  and  order,  and  to  arouse  such  energy  as 
he  possesses  in  a  way  to  induce  him  voluntarily  to  put  forth  his 
efforts  in  the  direction  we  wish  ;  to  train  him  to  steady  application 
and  prompt  and  willing  obedience,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
strengthen  him  to  act  more  and  more  independently  until  he  is  able 
to  become  a  law  unto  himself.  In  a  word,  we  have  so  to  stimulate 
and  foster  all  right  and  noble  instincts  in  him,  that  he  may  grow 
in  strength,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  and  be  ready  and  able 
to  do  his  duty  in  any  position  in  which  he  may  be  placed. 

(1)  Order,  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  control 
children,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  if  the  teacher  has  any  natural 
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gift  for  government^  and  knows  how  to  use  it ;  but  knowledge, 
patience,  tact^  and  insight  are  all  necessary  to  success.  If  liandled 
properly,  children  qnlcUy  oome  to  like  order,  and  are  happiest  when 
Buroimded  by  it.  They  respect  power,  and  they  respect  law,  when 
properly  administered ;  but  they  soon  learn  to  what  lengths  they 
can  go.  With  a  teacher  who  betrays  his  weakness  and  acts  injudici- 
ously and  inconsistently — as  a  weak  disciplinarian  is  pretty  sure  to  do 
— ^they  rapidly  become  so  disorganised  that  they  pay  little  or  no  heed 
to  commands,  or  threats,  or  appeals  for  good  behaviour,  and  lose  no 
opportunity  of  talking,  shifting  their  places,  and  amusing  themselves 
by  playing  tricks  on  their  neighbours,  when  such  things  can  be  done 
with  a  probable  chance  of  escaping  instant  punishment  Even  this 
they  will  often  run  the  risk  of,  because,  among  so  many  engaged  in 
the  same  way,  they  are  aware  that  there  is  very  considerable  likeli- 
hood that  they  will  escape. 

Unfortunately  in  such  a  case  a  weak  teacher  is  frequently  too 
irritated  to  he  discreet,  and  singles  out  some  individual,  to  make  an 
example  of,  who  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  greatest  offenders.  Nay, 
worse,  a  teacher  of  this  kind  will  sometimes  bully  a  timid  and  well- 
disposed  child,  who  has  been  guilty  of  some  small  offence,  when  he 
has  not  the  courage  to  take  in  hand  one  of  the  master  spirits  of 
mischief,  because  such  a  one  may  be  troublesome  to  deal  with,  and  it 
may  be  necessary  to  proceed  to  extremities  with  him.  The  teacher 
is  perhaps  unconscious  of  this  at  the  time,  but  he  should  be  on  his 
guard,  for  it  is  a  moral  cowardice  which  sooner  or  later  can  only 
lead  to  disaster.  A  peace  at  any  price  policy  Is  pretty  certain  to  end 
In  war. 

Without  proper  order  it  is  useless  to  hope  to  carry  on  school  work 
with  any  success.  Neither  teaching  nor  study  can  proceed  with  any 
useful  effect  amid  a  babel  of  sounds  and  continual  interruptions, 
while  the  children  rapidly  fall  into  habits  of  carelessness,  trifling,  and 
inattention,  if  not  into  more  positive  forms  of  bad  behaviour.  Mere 
silence  or  absolute  passivity  is  not  good  order  ;  a  very  silent  class  is 
in  all  probability  not  a  working  class.  There  is  a  noise  of  work  as 
well  as  of  disturbance,  and  the  teacher  should  be  able  at  once  to 
recognise  clearly  the  difference  between  the  two.  At  the  same  time 
children  should  not  be  allowed  to  mutter  or  whisper  their  work  to 
themselves — a  bad  habit  more  easily  contracted  than  cured. 
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Bad  order  needs  to  lie  met  flnnly,  calmly,  and  at  once  ;  the  longer 
it  is  allowed  to  go  on  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  deal  with.  Disturb- 
ances may  often  be  checked  with  ease  at  the  beginning,  by  a  little 
tact,  and  by  firm  but  quiet  and  good-tempered  insistence  upon 
proper  demeanour ;  if,  however,  they  are  allowed  to  proceed,  the 
teacher  may  find  that  he  has  to  tax  his  resources  severely  before  he 
succeeds  in  restoring  order.  Neither  coaxing,  nor  petting,  nor  beg- 
ging, nor  fierce  scolding,  nor  any  kind  of  violence  will  achieve  what  is 
wanted. 

Compulsion  has  a  distinct  place  in  control,  but  the  xue  of  force 
alone  la  utterly  ineffective  as  a  disciplinary  influence.  It  is  of  no  use 
for  a  teacher  to  swoop  down  upon  a  noisy  class  and  punish  recklessly 
this  and  that  offender.  Even  if  he  secures  order  for  the  moment  by 
such  means,  the  disorder  will  break  out  again  worse  than  ever  the 
moment  his  back  is  turned  or  some  other  opportunity  occurs.  Order 
which  is  obtained  solely  by  compulsion  is  mere  external  compliance 
to  avoid  painful  consequences.  It  is  never  to  be  trusted  to,  and  so 
far  from  exerting  any  lasting  influence  for  good  upon  the  child,  is 
very  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  tyranny  of  a  strong  hand  and  to 
evoke  a  spirit  of  opposition.  A  few  minutes  rough  handling  of  a 
child  may  undo  all  the  good  which  months  of  careful  training  have 
accomplished. 

The  mistake  is  often  made  by  inexperienced  teachers  of  attribntinfi: 
to  the  whole  class  the  fiEiults  of  individuals.  This  is  not  only  unjust, 
but  an  error  in  judgment  in  many  ways.  The  troublesome  few 
escape  any  special  consequences  to  themselves,  and  are  thus  encour- 
aged in  what  they  consider  the  fun  of  annoying  and  irritating  the 
teacher ;  while  the  better  behaved  children  are  discouraged,  inas- 
much as  not  only  are  their  efforts  unappreciated,  but  they  are  judged 
to  be  as  bad  as  the  rest. 

Good  order  is  necessary ;  but  the  term  must  not  be  misunderstood, 
and  the  teacher  who  acts  without  intelligence  in  this  matter  may  be 
tempted  to  go  too  far.  It  is  very  far  from  wise  to  insist  upon  a 
rigid  mechanical  routine  and  the  severity  of  demeanour  of  soldiers  on 
parade.  Children  are  certain  not  to  be  happy  where  this  is  attempted, 
and  happiness  is  of  the  first  importance  if  wholesome  discipline  is  to 
he  secured.  Reasonable  allowance  must  be  made  for  their  restless^ 
ness,  playfulness,  and  the  attempt  to  get  some  amount  of  amusement 
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out  of  their  school  work  These  are  things  to  be  kept  under  control, 
but  they  should  not  be  magnified  into  serious  breaches  of  law. 

Tlie  condiUonB  of  work  should  be  as  natural  and  pleasant  aa 
possible  so  long  as  the  work  is  not  in  any  way  interfered  with.  The 
child  should  feel  quite  at  his  ease ;  and  while  he  should  never  be 
allowed  to  idle  away  his  time,  or  to  behave  in  a  disorderly  way,  and 
no  approach  to  rudeness  or  want  of  proper  respect  should  be  tolerated, 
a  certain  amount  of  freedom  both  of  speech  and  action  should 
certainly  be  permitted  him.  Without  this,  restraint  becomes  irk- 
some, and  the  teacher  and  pupil  are  not  likely  to  stand  upon  that 
quite  friendly  footing  which  is  so  important  to  the  success  of  educa- 
tional measures. 

(2)  The  Exercise  of  Authority,  The  mode  in  which  the  teacher 
brings  his  personal  influence  and  power  of  command  to  bear  upon 
the  children  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  disciplinary  con- 
trol. Autliority  is  not  a  matter  to  lie  talked  about  in  school ;  like 
instruments  of  punishment  it  is  best  kept  entirely  in  the  background 
till  needed.  When  occasion  arises  for  its  exercise,  it  is  not  the  sub- 
stance of  what  the  teacher  says  which  affects  the  children,  so  much  as 
the  quiet  confidence  of  his  manner — the  calm  decision,  the  clear  firm 
ring  of  the  voice,  the  evident  determination  to  have  things  done 
decently  and  in  order.  There  is  no  stem  magisterial  demeanour,  no 
parade  of  command,  no  attempt  to  enforce  obedience  by  mere  loud- 
ness of  voice  or  angry  assertion.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  an 
undemonstrative  conacioiisness  of  power,  which  the  children  recognise 
instantly  as  arising  from  strength  of  character,  fearlessness  in  the 
performance  of  duty,  and  perfect  self-control — a  power  which  is 
utterly  distinct  from  any  mere  external  exhibition  of  force,  and 
which  shews  that  while  the  teacher  remembers  the  consideration  and 
respect  due  to  others,  he  is  not  likely  to  forget  what  is  due  to  hunself 
and  the  authority  which  he  represents.  Bluster  is  never  mistaken 
by  children  for  power,  and  is  very  apt  to  aggravate  the  mischief  it  is 
intended  to  cure. 

In  case  of  difficulty  the  young  teacher  should  remember  that  to 
have  complete  command  of  oneself  is  a  first  requisite  for  commanding 
others.  He  must  have  faith  in  himself  if  others  are  to  have  faith  in 
him.  If  he  lacks  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  he  is  very  apt  to 
become  fearful  of  consequences  directly  some  little  trouble  arises,  and 
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often  oyeracts  his  part.  Being  doubtful  as  to  the  success  of  any 
measures  he  may  devise,  he  says  and  does  far  more  than  the  circum- 
stances call  for.  This  is  a  serious  mistake.  To  allow  the  children  to 
see  that  he  is  at  his  wits'  end  what  to  do,  and  is  too  flurried  to 
act  discreetly,  or  possibly  even  justly,  is  to  court  defeat.  Words 
must  be  used  wisely  ;  there  must  be  no  reckless  scolding,  no  frequent 
haranguing  of  the  pupils,  no  threatenings  or  grand  talk  about  what 
the  teacher  intends  to  do.  All  these  are  signs  of  weakness  not 
strength;  and  if  he  is  continually  crying  "wolf!  wolf!"  he  may 
know  what  to  expect. 

The  teacher  who  is  constantly  saying  "  you  shcUl  do  so  and  so,"  "  I  will  be  obeyed," 
"I  will  not  be  trifled  with,"  and  such  like  things,  is  just  the  one  who  is  trifled 
with — even  at  the  risk  of  ill-usage.  The  children  seem  as  tliough  they  cannot  resist 
the  temptation  mischievously  to  irritate  the  teacher,  and  will  often  act  like  wasps 
when  they  feel  this. 

The  good  disciplinarian  does  not  use  his  strength  to  no  purpose. 
He  does  his  best  to  avoid  giving  the  opportunity  for  any  beginning  of 
disorder ;  he  looks  to  little  things,  and  takes  care  that  the  children 
are  not  left  unemployed  If  anything  wrong  occurs,  he  notes 
instantly  and  exactly  what  is  amiss,  and  applies  the  suitable  remedy 
at  once  in  a  quiet  easy  matter-of-course  way  that  shews  he  is  fully 
conscious  of  what  he  is  about  and  is  perfectly  master  of  the  situation. 
He  speaks  as  one  havlncr  authority,  not  as  one  wisliing  to  gain  it, 
and  as  thongh  he  did  not  in  the  least  anticipate  any  opposition  to  Ms 
wishes.  He  is  charitable  and  considerate  in  his  estimate  of  wrong- 
doing, but  all  the  same  he  expects,  and  if  necessary  enforces, 
obedience  to  his  commands.  The  children  recognise  clearly  that  he 
is  patient  with  them,  and  inclined  to  overlook  occasional  lapses  with 
a  simple  reminder,  because  they  are  weak,  not  because  he  has  any 
fear  for  his  own  power. 

In  few  ways  can  the  teacher  shew  the  weakness  of  his  power  to 
govern  more  than  by  indecision.  Quick  judgment  and  decided 
action  are  frequently  necessary  to  the  teacher,  and  the  importance 
of  these  things  must  not  be  underrated,  or  lost  sight  of,  because  it  is 
possible  to  confound  them  with  rash  haste,  or  with  the  following  of 
some  angry  impulse  of  the  moment.  In  the  event  of  any  difficulty 
turning  up,  such  as  determined  unruliness,  or  an  attempt  to  defy  the 
authority  of  the  teacher,   dilatoriness  in  making  up  his  mind — 
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whether  proceeding  from  timorousness  or  any  other  cause — is  sure  to 
increase  his  troubles,  and  may  lead  to  disastrous  consequences  to  all 
concerned.  To  apply  a  remedy  quickly  and  steadily  is  half  tlie  euro. 
The  teacher  should  act  calmly,  and  as  considerately  as  the  circum- 
stances allow,  but  with  promptness  and  if  necessary  with  a  strong 
hand.  "There  are  moments,"  says  an  American  writer,  "in  the 
course  of  education,  and  even  of  life,  when  the  delay  which  reasoning 
demands  would  expose  us  to  the  danger  which  it  is  intended  to 
avert."  Occasions  sometimes  arise  where  any  right  course  of  action^ 
though  possibly  far  from  the  best,  is  better  than  none  at  all,  and 
where  the  necessities  of  the  case  will  not  allow  of  any  prolonged 
consideration. 

Wlien  mischief  is  going  on,  is  no  time  for  nice  weighing  of  all  the  reasons  for  and 
against  a  certain  coarse  of  action.  For  the  teacher  to  stand  Idly  by  vainly  trying 
to  decide  what  it  were  best  to  do,  or  to  nerve  himself  to  the  requisite  firmness  to  act, 
is  simply  to  strengthen  opposition  to  a  serlons  extent.  Where  such  hesitation  and 
uncertainty  do  not  proceed  f^om  sheer  incapacity,  they  are  probably  as  often  as  not  but 
a  disguised  attempt  to  put  off  an  unpleasant  duty,  in  the  hope  that  something  mny 
occur  fjo  render  interference  unnecessary. 

(3)  The  exercise  of  Tact.  This  is  a  very  important  element  in  success- 
ful control,  but  its  exemplifications  are  so  varied,  and  shade  into  one 
another  in  such  a  subtle  way,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing  to 
define  with  any  exactness.  Roughly  it  may  be  said,  that  by  tact  is 
here  meant  an  Instinctive  feeling,  allied  to  common-senBe  on  tlie 
one  hand  and  considerateness  on  the  other,  as  to  what  is  snitable 
and  Jadidoos — a  nice  discernment  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  as  to 
what  will  prove  most  felicitous  in  his  treatment  of  children,  so  that 
he  may  put  himself  in  touch  with  them,  and  consequently  increase 
the  effect  of  his  influence  by  the  wisdom  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
applied.  To  put  the  matter  in  another  way,  tact  may  be  viewed  as 
readiness  of  resource  In  appropriately  a<!yu8ting  means  to  ends — skill 
in  adapting  words  and  actions  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  difficulty  in 
which  the  teacher  may  be  placed,  so  that  he  may  say  the  right  word 
and  do  the  right  thing  to  stimulate  the  child  to  take  the  right  course. 
Or,  again,  tact  may  be  looked  upon  as  quickness  of  perception  in 
taking  into  account  all  the  bearings  of  a  case,  and  the  ulterior  conse- 
quences of  any  line  of  action,  so  as  to  come  rapidly  to  a  decision  as  to 
what  is  the  most  fitting  course  to  be  adopted,  and  discreetly  and  con- 
sistently to  carry  this  out. 

N 
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The  exercise  of  tact  requires  that  the  teacher  should  have  all  his 
wits  about  him,  and  be  ready  to  modify  his  method  of  treatment  at 
any  moment.  It  will  assist  him  in  discerning  what  should  and. 
what  should  not  be  done,  and  frequently  save  him  from  blundering 
in  his  dealing  with  children  ;  while  if  he  should  fall  into  error,  as 
every  teacher  is  liable  to  do,  it  will  help  him  to  make  the  best  of  it 
and  to  reduce  any  evil  effects  as  much  as  possible. 

Some  teachers  are  "restless  and  fussy,  and  seem  unable  to  refrain 
from  meddling,  in  the  hope  of  bettering  some  small  matter,  even  when 
things  are  going  well.  To  be  continually  interfering  with  a  child 
in  this  way — ^giving  needless  cautions  and  multiplied  instructions,  or 
correcting  over  and  over  again  some  small  fault,  which  he  is  quite 
conscious  of,  and  probably  doing  his  best  to  overcome — is  to  discour- 
age him,  and  impede  that  wholesome  growth  which  can  only  be 
vigorous  when  it  is  natural,  and  when  no  attempt  is  made  to  hasten  it 
through  impatience  or  over-zeal.  It  is  like  constantly  changing  the 
soil  round  a  young  plant  and  interfering  with  its  roots,  to  have  them 
(Trow  in  the  direction  we  think  best.  To  lie  too  offldoiu  In  matters  of 
discipline  is  often  as  indiscreet  as  to  be  lax. 

Other  teachers  again  are  continually  coming  across  children,  and 
needlessly  irritating  them  or  jarring  their  feelings,  not  purposely  or 
even  in  many  cases  consciously,  not  from  ill-temper  or  lack  of  kind- 
ness, but  from  want  of  tact.  Such  teachers  often  f&il  to  understand 
why  children  do  not  take  to  them,  and  why,  although  they  are 
earnest  in  their  work  and  conscious  of  kindly  intention,  it  is  so 
difficult  for  them  to  get  into  touch  with  their  pupils. 

Tact  must  be  founded  on  Judgment  and  sympathy  acting  together  ; 
but  it  is  not  a  matter  for  the  acquirement  of  which  we  can  lay  down 
a  series  of  rules.  It  is  from  its  nature  almost  entirely  the  outcome 
of  experience  ;  and  as  much  is  frequently  to  be  learned  respecting  it 
from  the  consideration  of  failures  as  of  successes.  A  certain  and 
varying  pressiure  has  to  be  put  upon  a  tool,  a  certain  speed  of  move- 
ment has  to  be  given,  and  delicate  and  well-judged  modifications  of 
direction  have  to  be  made  in  order  to  smooth  a  cross-grained  piece  of 
wood  ;  without  these  precautions  it  would  simply  be  torn  into  holes. 
The  good  workman  recognises  instinctively  what  to  do,  he  humours 
the  wood  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  yet  none  the  less  certainly  smooths  his 
sur&ce.     So  it  is  with  tact  in  the  treatment  of  children. 
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(4)  Obedience  and  uniformity  of  pressxire  in  disciplinary  mea>sures. 
Restraint  is  necessary  if  the  performance  of  work  in  school  is  to  be 
easy  and  exact ;  but  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  the  general  comfort 
an<r  convenience  it  is  not  wise  to  go.  Cliildreii  should  not  lie 
treated  as  machines,  nor  as  evU-doers  nndersrolng  a  term  of  punish- 
ment. The  love  of  liberty  is  natural  to  children,  and,  as  far  as  is 
compatible  with  the  discharge  of  duty,  this  is  to  be  respected.  Never- 
theless, the  teacher  must  not  forget,  in  his  endeavour  to  make  things 
agreeable  for  children,  that  they  have  to  be  governed — that  liberty 
is  not  "absence  of  necessity  for  obedience,"  and  must  never  be 
allowed  to  degenerate  into  careless  indolent  habits,  the  following  out 
of  their  own  whims  or  likings  when  set  work  has  to  be  done,  disregard 
of  authority  or  the  rights  of  otht^rs,  or  lastly  into  opposition  to  just 
restrictions. 

Steady  application  and  ready  ohedience  are  essential,  and  a  good 
deal  of  patience  is  necessary  to  secure  these  things.  The  children 
must  distinctly  understand  what  is  required  of  them ;  they  must  be 
guided  into  what  is  right,  warned  when  on  the  point  of  going  wrong, 
and  incited  to  do  their  best  by  a  generous  appreciation  of  their 
efforts — poor  as  these  may  be  when  judged  by  any  absolute  standard. 

There  are  many  occasions,  too,  when  higher  motives  fail ;  and  then 
-compulsion  must  step  in,  and  the  child  be  unhesitatingly  made  to 
conform  to  the  teacher's  wishes.  The  more,  however,  children  can  be 
controlled  by  the  teacher's  influence,  and  the  less  by  artificial 
restrictions  and  punishments,  the  more  certainly  will  the  discipline 
exercise  a  wholesome  effect  in  the  present,  and  the  more  lasting  will 
be  its  results. 

Mere  external  compliance  is  often  all  that  can  be  secured  at  the 
moment,  and  this  is  something ;  it  is  not,  however,  the  kind  of 
obedience  calculated  to  train  and  benefit  the  child,  and  something 
higher  must  be  aimed  at.  True  obedience  is  a  rational  obedience,  and 
is  given  cheerfully  and  at  once,  from  a  willingness  to  be  led  at  any  rate, 
if  not  from  anxiety  to  do  what  the  teacher  wishes  because  it  is  felt  to 
be  right. 

Anything  like  perfect  disciplinary  control  is  necessarily  a  matter  of 
Slow  growth.  The  children  have  gradually  to  learn  exactly  what 
they  may  expect  from  the  teacher,  and  how  he  is  likely  to  view  any 
shortcoming  or  misdemeanour.     They  have  also  to  become  convinced, 
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from  his  habitual  mode  of  dealing  with  them,  that  in  h\&  exactions 
and  punishments  he  is  anxious  to  be  strictly  just,  and  that  any 
measures  he  may  find  it  necessary  to  take,  severe  though  they  may 
seem,  are  dictated  solely  by  consideration  for  the  general  good,  and 
are  not  adopted  merely  to  save  himself  trouble  or  annoyance. 

The  oonditioiu  of  aclio<a  life  Bbonld  lie  sadh  tliat  no  v«ll-diq»0Md 
eliUd  findji  dlAculty  In  Aaing  what  is  right,  and  no  temptation  is 
oB&nd,  to  nirturally  mlMdiieyoiiB  and  tronMeiome  children  to  do 
WToniT.  Good  discipline  Is  steady  in  its  requirements  and  even  in 
its  pressure,  so  that  children  know  exactly  what  they  have  to  trust 
to.  Its  success  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
administered.  Children  soon  recognise  a  teacher  for  what  he  is,  not 
what  he  may  seem  on  the  out^iide  ;  and  if  he  is  really  kindly  disposed, 
and  compassionate  to  their  weakness,  they  Mrill  respect  him  all  the 
more  for  being  finu  in  his  treatment  of  any  deliberate  or  careless 
wrong-doing  and  resolute  in  being  obeyed.  He  may  even  be  ex- 
ceedingly strict  without  losing  their  regard,  so  long  as  he  is  always 
just  and  considerate.  It  is  not  strictness,  but  ill-tempered  harshness 
and  indifference  as  to  what  they  may  feel,  which  alienates  the 
sympathies  of  children. 

Control  which  is  aeyere  and  lax  In  turn  is  never  strongy  and  is  sure 
to  fail  to  affect  children  as  good  discipline  should  do.  A  teacher  who 
allows  his  pupils  to  be  noisy  and  neglectful  of  work  until  the  con- 
fusion can  be  borne  no  longer,  and  then  suddenly  rushes  to  the 
opposite  extreme  and  exacts  under  pain  of  punishment  a  rigid 
obedience  and  unnatural  quiet  as  a  kind  of  penance,  is  certain  to  be 
continually  in  difficulties.  The  children  are  accustomed  to  this 
spasmodic  kind  of  government ;  they  know  that  before  long  the 
teacher's  show  of  determination  will  moderate  and  his  vigilance 
will  relax,  and  hence  they  watch  their  opportunity  to  return  again 
to  tlieir  old  state  of  doing  pretty  much  as  they  please. 

The  circumstances  of  schools  vary  a  good  deal,  both  as  to  arraBgements  and  the 
class  of  children  in  attendance.  In  some  eases  the  maintenance  of  discipline  is  a 
comparatively  easy  matter,  while  in  others  it  demands  all  the  skill  and  resonrce 
which  the  teacher  can  bring  to  bear.  Many  children,  especially  in  the  poor  and 
crowded  districts  of  our  lai^e  towns,  come  fh>m  homes  where  they  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  lie  subjected  to  any  kind  of  discipline  whatever,  and  spend  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  in  the  streets  under  positively  evil  influences.  Frequently,  too,  there  is 
an  lalMrltod  bias  scalnst  any  kind  of  control  or  rostniat,  and  this  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of. 
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AH  these  things  add  to  the  teacher's  difficoltiea,  and  necessitate  on  his  part  un- 
wearying attention,  much  patient  forbearance,  and  a  decided,  but  at  the  same  time 
kindly  and  uniform,  administration  of  law.  He  has  frequently  to  civilise  as  well  as 
to  train  in  other  respects,  and  at  first  has  to  be  content  witli  moderate  results. 
With  steady  insistence,  however,  and  a  slowly  increasing  pressure  of  requirements  as 
the  children  are  able  to  bear  it  and  yield  a  voluntary  obedience,  all  that  is  needed 
may  certainly  in  the  end  be  accomplished. 

The  direct  disciplinary  measures  with  which  a  child  is  brought  into  contact  in 
school  should  exert  a  strong  influence  for  good  upon  the  development  of  character ; 
but,  after  all,  the  most  pewerfU  olaineat  is  the  aMurml  atauMphere  tk  whieh  the  ehSld  lives, 
and,  much  as  the  school  may  do,  there  is  also  much  which  it  cannot  be  expected  to 
accomplish  alone. 

^5}  ClaM  MovemefitSy  etc, — The  movemeiits  of  a  class  in  changing 
from  one  position  to  another  should  be  conducted  in  an  orderly,  exact, 
and  rapid  way  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  insist  on  the  stiffness 
and  formality  which  distinguish  military  drill  The  children  should 
be  taught  to  march,  but  in  an  easy,  quiet,  natural  way.  The  arms 
should  not  be  folded  but  hang  at  the  side  as  in  ordinary  walking. 
No  talking  should  be  allowed,  and  still  less  anything  like  disorder 
resulting  from  scrambling  haste  or  playful  romping.  The  teacher 
shonld  control  the  moTements  from  a  distance  where  he  can  be  seen 
and  heard,  and  avoid  the  common  mistake  of  mixing  himself  up  with 
the  children,  pulling  this  one  and  pushing  that  in  order  to  get  them 
into  their  places.  No  good  disciplinarian  does  this.  If  any  con- 
fusion begins  a  halt  should  at  once  be  called,  and  the  matter  put 
right  before  the  children  are  allowed  to  proceed. 

A  class  should  be  equally  distributed  over  the  space  at  command, 
and  every  child  should  have  room  to  sit  or  stand  comfortably.  Some 
teachers  seem  to  have  no  eye  for  symmetrical  arrangement,  and  allow 
the  children  to  remain  crowded  in  some  places  and  scattered  in  others 
throughout  a  lesson. 

Tlie  pupils  should  be  taught  to  distribute  themselves  eqiuUy  in  the  various  rows, 
and  at  proper  distances  from  each  other,  without  the  teacher  having  to  interfere, 
though  it  may  be  necessary  to  pnt  right  here  and  there  some  little  derangement 

In  such  lessons  as  writing,  dictation,  drawing,  and  arithmetic 
practice,  the  children  can  scarcely  be  too  far  apart ;  where  oral  teach- 
ing lias  to  be  given  a  more  compact  arrangement  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  wider  the  class  the  further  back  the  teacher  should  stand,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  see  every  child  distinctly  without  being  obliged  to  turn 
the  head  rapidly  right  and  left. 
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Words  Of  command  slurald  lie  shorty  imartly  given,  and  In  racb  a 
tone  tliat  eyexy  diild  can  bear  distinctly,  though  the  teacher  should 
refrain  from  anything  like  shouting.  If  a  command  has  not  been 
heard  it  should  be  given  again,  but  when  it  has  once  been  understood 
it  should  not  be  repeated  without  good  reason.  The  teacher  should 
wait  a  reasonable  time  and  insist  upon  what  he  has  said  being 
attended  to.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  rapidly  reiterate  orders  again 
and  again  because  they  are  not  heeded  at  once ;  when  this  is  the 
case  the  children  grow  careless  and  rarely  attend  to  what  has  been 
said  until  it  has  been  repeated  several  times. 

Some  teachers  employ  a  special  signal  (as  the  sound  of  a  whistle  or  a  small  bell)  to 
eqjoin  absolute  silence  and  cessation  of  all  movement.  Such  a  signal  has  the 
advantage  of  being  heard  distinctly  at  any  time,  and  in  a  large  school  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  something  of  this  kind  is  often  useful,  though  in  the  case  of  a  single 
class  it  is  not  necessary. 

Pbsrsleal  exerdse  for  a  minute  or  two  at  the  close  of  a  lesson  is 
often  a  relief  after  the  strain  of  mental  work ;  or  may  be  used  in 
special  circumstances  during  the  teaching  to  rouse  the  children  from 
a  state  of  apathy  or  inattention.  As  previously  pointed  out,  the 
necessary  orders  are  best  given  by  signals  or  numbers. 

Signals  are  generally  better  in  school  than  words  of  command 
where  they  can  be  readily  employed,  as  noise  is  thereby  reduced,  and 
the  children  are  compelled  to  give  their  whole  attention  to  the 
teacher  if  they  are  to  perform  what  is  required  of  them.  They  are 
often  useful  in  class  management  in  connection  with  other  things 
l)esides  physical  exercises  ;  for  instance,  as  a  means  of  directing  the 
children  to  stand  or  sit,  of  controlling  such  things  as  the  simultaneous 
exhibition  of  exercises,  and  the  movements  into  or  out  of  desks,  or, 
again,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  a  warning.  In  fact,  tbe  less 
talking  tliere  is  in  connection  witb  disciplinary  measures  of  any  kind, 
the  lietter  for  the  teacher  as  well  as  for  general  comfort. 

(6)  Reproof  and  Punishment. — The  mode  in  which  reproof  is  given 
has  very  much  to  do  with  its  power  as  a  correctionary  influence.  It 
should  be  given  earnestly,  that  the  child  may  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  heeding  what  is  said  to  him,  but  without  any  trace  of 
petulance  or  irritability.  These,  however,  must  not  be  confused  with 
displeasure,  which  is  often  a  very  useful  disciplinary  measure  when 
the  withdrawal  of  the  teacher's  gooil  opinion  is  felt  to  be  a  loss,  as 
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it  onght  to  be.  Even  righteous  anger  is  sometimes  not  only  admis- 
sible, but  natural  and  salataiy,  when  some  serious  offence  has  been 
deliberately  committed  The  teacher  must  be  on  his  guard,  however, 
and  be  sure  that  his  indignation  is  directed  against  the  evil,  and  is 
not  merely  the  outcome  of  aggravated  personal  annoyance  or  bad 
temper,  as  it  is  certain  to  be  if  it  leads  to  hasty  judgment,  intemperate 
actiouy  violence  of  language,  or  abuse.  Blghtly  emidoyed,  tlie  tam^her^s 
anger  wm  he  ftlt  Iqr  tbe  child  to  he  tlie  strongest  ftom  of  zeprooL 
To  make  use  of  it  in  the  case  of  ordinary  school  faults  or  shortcomings 
is  seriously  to  confuse  a  child's  moral  perceptions,  and  to  destroy  any 
good  effect  it  may  have  when  legitimately  applied  to  more  weighty 
matters. 

A  serious  but  not  unconmion  mistake  in  reproving  children  is  for 
the  teacher  to  allow  himself  to  fall  into  the  haUt  of  oonatant  aooldiiig 
or  tknltflmllng— the  running  fire  of  little  rebukes,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  'nagging.'  This  keeps  both  the  teacher  and  pupils  con- 
tinually in  a  state  bordering  on  vexation  and  discontent,  and  such  a 
frame  of  mind  cannot  but  be  productive  of  harmful  results.  The 
child  soon  becomes  so  accustomed  to  being  rated  in  this  way  that  he 
pays  little  or  no  attention  to  what  is  said,  and  grows  callous  to  reproof 
even  when  justly  deserved  and  rightly  given. 

As  with  incentives  and  stimulants  of  all  kinds,  only  the  leaat 
amonnt  of  reproof  or  punishment  that  will  aooompUsh  the  purpose 
should  he  emplo3red  ;  and  the  means  used  should  be  as  varied  as  the 
number  at  disposal  or  the  circumstances  will  allow.  If  punishment 
is  frequently  appealed  to  in  the  same  form  a  larger  and  larger  amount 
becomes  necessary  to  produce  the  desired  effect  It  has  been  rightly 
said  that  "the  best  remedy  in  the  world  may  soon  cease  to  be  a 
remedy  if  it  be  too  often  applied." 

The  teacher  should  do  his  best  to  enlist  the  ssrmpathy  of  his  olass 
on  the  Bide  of  right,  to  secure  their  confidence,  and  especially  to  get 
hold  of  the  leaders  among  the  children.  The  opinion  of  the  general 
body  acts  powerfully  here  as  elsewhere,  and  a  pupil  will  feel  correc- 
tion with  tenfold  force  if  he  knows  that  he  stands  equally  condemned 
both  by  the  teacher's  judgment  and  by  the  right  feeling  of  his  fellows, 
although  they  may  be  truly  and  justly  sorry  for  him. 

The  more  delicate  a  reproof  so  long  as  It  is  effectual,  the  better ; 
and  as  delicacy  of  feeling  grows  in  the  children,  reproof  should  be- 
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come  correspondingly  more  and  more  gentle.  A  modem  writer  has 
said  :  "A  man  may  easily  produce  6uch  a  state  of  feeling  in  his 
schoolroom  that  to  address  even  the  gentlest  reproof  to  any  indiyidual 
in  the  hearing  of  others  would  l)e  a  most  severe  punishment ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  may  so  destroy  that  sensitiveness  that  his 
vociferated  reproaches  will  be  as  unheeded  as  the  wind." 

A  child's  feelings  shonld  never  be  wounded  unnecessarily.  Steering 
or  sarcastic  remarks  are  utterly  out  of  place  with  children,  and  are 
certain  to  be  productive  of  much  harm  in  administering  discipline. 
Nothing  scorches  and  shrivels  up  the  good  feelings  of  children  sooner 
than  a  bitter  mockery  of  them.  They  clearly  understand  the  under- 
lying unkindness  of  such  remarks,  even  where  they  do  not  grasp 
their  meaning ;  they  feel  that  the  teacher  from  his  superior  strength 
and  position  is  taking  advantage  of  their  weakness,  and,  being  out- 
raged by  such  treatment  of  them,  they  rapidly  lose  all  their  affection 
for  and  desire  to  please  the  teacher. 

Again,  sm  the  writer  liaa  said  elsewhere,  "we  ihoold  not  apply  vaplMMBt  tpltlMta  to 
children  or  get  into  a  habit  of  attributing  vices  to  them  ;  we  are  very  likely  to  coin- 
plete  thereby  an  only  half-fonneil  tendency,  and  to  strengthen  Mnx>ng-doing  rather 
than  to  repress  it.  A  child  who  is  continually  being  called  a  liar  is  pretty  certain  to 
become  confirmed  in  the  vice.  Upjnst  and  unkind  words  often  sting  deeply,  arjd 
rankle  in  the  child's  mind  long  after  the  cause  which  le<l  to  them  is  forgotten." 

Good-tempered  kindly  ridicule  is  quite  free  from  the  malevolent 
feeling  which  accompanies  a  sneer  or  a  sarcastic  remark,  and  may 
occasionally  prove  an  efficient  means  of  rousing  a  boy  to  effort, 
enlisting  his  attention,  checking  foolish  answering,  and  the  like.  It 
needs  considerable  tact,  however,  and  a  happy  manner  to  employ  it 
properly.  Some  teachers  are  certainly  able  to  make  use  of  it  with 
good  effect,  and  without  the  child  feeling  any  bitterness  or  opposi- 
tion :  but  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  employ  it  in  this  »way,  and 
where  such  is  the  case  it  is  much  better  left  alone. 

If  the  teacher  has  unintentionally  or  carelessly  done  a  child  an 
Injustice,  he  should  not  be  above  acknowledging  It.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  to  do  this  lowers  his  influence,  or  is  destructive  of 
his  dignity,  if  it  is  done  properly.  The  acknowledgment  should  shew 
the  teacher's  wish  to  be  strictly  just,  and  should  not  be  put  as  an 
admission  of  want  of  self-restraint,  or  as  the  outcome  of  bewilder- 
ment.    "  None  of  us,"  as  Mr.  Calderwood  remarks,  "  professes  to  be 
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perfect ;  it  would  be  the  purest  affectation  to  conduct  a  class  on  the 
assumption  that  we  are.'' 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that,  so  long  as  correct 
discipline  is  secured  the  less  poniibinent  of  any  sort  is  emiiloyed  tbe 
more  salntary  wUl  he  tlie  natore  of  the  control  exercised.  Punish- 
ment of  some  kind  however  will  always  be  necessary  in  the  manage- 
ment of  either  class  or  school ;  for  there  are  certain  to  be  frequent 
instances  when  the  teacher's  warnings  and  reproofs  will  remain  un- 
heeded, or  regulations  be  set  at  defiance,  and  at  times  even  serious 
moral  offences  will  be  committed,  which  will  need  to  be  dealt  with. 
On  such  occasions  it  is  not  only  necessary  for  the  teacher,  but  entirely 
for  the  good  of  the  children,  that  pimialmient  should  step  In  to  the 
support  of  law  ;  and  the  teacher  must  not  shirk  the  weighty  re- 
sponsibility that  devolves  upon  him  in  this  matter. 

The  point  to  be  insisted  upon  is  not  that  the  teacher  should  do 
without  punishment,  but  that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  do  his 
utmost  to  manage  with  less  and  less  of  it  as  time  goes  on  ;  and  that 
the  standard  which  he  should  set  before  him  is  the  abandonment  of 
the  severer  forms  of  penalty — such  as  corporal  punishment — altogether. 
It  may  not  be  possible,  even  with  the  most  earnest  endeavour,  to  reach 
such  a  state  of  things — for  some  instance  of  gross  misconduct  may  at 
any  time  turn  up,  which  it  would  be  no  true  kindness  to  the  offender, 
and  would  be  folly  with  respect  to  discipline,  to  pass  over  or  treat 
inadequately  ;  but  it  will  have  been  a  good  thing  for  the  teacher  himself 
as  well  as  for  the  children  to  have  honestly  made  the  attempt. 


I— by  which  is  meant  the  teacher's  exliortations  and  the  influence  of  hia 
personal  character  and  authority— is  admirable  as  tax  as  it  goes,  and  the  more  perfect 
the  understanding  between  teacher  and  taught  the  greater  will  be  its  power.  It  is 
nevertheless  quite  inadequate  to  meet  all  cases,  and  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  chil- 
dren hardened  by  neglect,  evil  influences,  or  parental  mismanagement,  who  are  Just 
those  most  likely  to  give  trouble.  Its  effect,  too,  is  very  much  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  there  is  still  punishment  behind  to  enforce  obedience  if  its  behests  are 
neglected  or  contemned.  A  grave  practical  difficulty  also  exists  with  respect  to  plac- 
ing anything  like  sole  reliance  upon  moral  suasion,  as  usually  understood.  It 
exiHMtulation  is  to  be  effective,  a  considerable  time  must  be  spent  with  each  refractory 
pupil,  to  ix>int  out  to  him  his  ]x>8ition,  and  gain  the  necessary  hold  upon  him  to  induce 
him  to  do  right.  This  would  be  almost  out  of  the  question  and  make  a  heavy  call 
upon  the  teacher's  patience,  time,  and  resources,  even  with  a  large  class;  while  in 
dealing  with  a  school  of  three  or  four  hundred  children,  it  would  be  absolutely  impos* 
sible.  Even  if  all  that  is  sometimes  claimed  for  it  were  theontically  true— which  is 
very  much  to  be  doubted — some  shorter  and  prompter  method  of  dealing  prodicalZy 
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with  delinquents  would  have  to  b«  adopted.  It  is  to  be  doubted  further  whether  chil> 
dren  would  not  soon  become  insufferably  bored  by  being  frequently  admonished  in 
this  way,  in  which  case  all  good  effect  would  certainly  be  lost. 

In  administering  punishment,  it  is  well  as  far  as  possible  to 
suit  the  penalty  to  the  offence ;  but  this  cannot  always  be  done,  and 
as  a  last  resource,  the  teacher  in  many  cases  has  to  fall  back  upon  the 
infliction  of  bodily  pain.  For  any  serious  or  determined  misbehaviour 
corporal  punishment  has  the  advantage  of  being  "  short,  sharp,  and 
decisive  "  ;  and  in  some  cases  a  brief  but  painful  experience  is  just 
what  is  needed  to  arouse  the  child  to  a  sense  of  his  condition  and 
stimulate  his  moral  nature.  If  properly  applied,  it  may  be  made  quite 
sufficiently  painful  without  endangering  any  part  of  the  human  frame. 
The  head  should  always  be  held  sacred  ;  and  under  no  circumstances 
should  any  teacher  ever  box  a  child's  ears.  Irremediable  mischief  of 
the  gravest  character  may  be  easily  done  in  this  way  in  a  thoughtless 
moment. 

Care  ahoold  be  taken  not  to  goa4  a  child  into  obstinate  disobedience 
or  determined  defiance.  When  the  management  is  what  it  should  be, 
instances  of  stubborn  refusal  to  do  what  is  required  are  rare.  Such  a 
case  however  may  occur,  and  is  often  a  difficult  and  delicate  matter 
to  deal  with.  Unless  the  child  is  to  he  dismissed  from  the  school,  he 
mvst  he  compelled  to  ohey,  but  the  mode  in  which  this  is  to  be  done 
needs  the  greatest  caution  and  circumspection.  It  is  a  matter  which 
no  subordinate  teacher  should  ever  attempt,  and  the  only  thing  that 
remains  for  him  to  do,  is  to  hand  over  the  offender  to  the  head  teacher. 

PanlBhment  should  be  reasonable  both  in  amount  and  kind,  and  on 
no  account  must  it  ever  be  allowed  to  pass  into  cruelty.  All  such 
old-fashioned  punishments  as  beating  with  rulers,  keeping  for  long 
periods  without  food,  holding  up  weights,  kneeling  in  uncomfortable 
positions,  gagging,  pinching,  pulling  of  ears,  and  the  like,  are  barbar- 
ous and  strongly  to  be  condemned. 

The  class  teacher  may  find  it  necessar}*  to  send  a  child  out  for  corporal  punishment, 
but  its  actual  infliction  should  always  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  head  teacher,  who 
should  also  reserve  the  final  right  of  Judgment  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
offender.  T%e  authority  of  the  class  teacher,  hotoever,  mvst  always  be  fully  supported  in 
some  tray  or  other,  or  discipline  will  soon  become  an  impossibility  for  him. 

The  mode  in  which  punishment  is  iniiicted  has  mnch  to  do  with 
its  effect    The  teacher  should  listen  to  all  that  may  be  properly  urged 
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in  extenuation  of  a  fault,  but  he  should  not  allow  the  child  to  argue 
with  him  in  the  hope  of  escaping,  nor  to  cavil  at  his  decision.  His 
judgment  should  be  final,  and  having  been  deliberately  and  justly 
arrived  at  nothing  more  should  be  said. 

"V^lien  decided  upon,  the  punishment  slionld  be  admlniitered  soberly 
and  earnestly,  and  with  sufficient  severity  for  the  child  to  wish  to  avoid 
it.  Sham  punishments  are  a  mischievous  mockery  and  speedily  bring 
the  tea^r^s  authority  into  contempt.  There  must  be  no  trace  of 
personal  animosity  against  the  child,  or  of  careless  indifference  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  should  be  evident  that  the  teacher  feels  the  infliction  of 
punishment  to  be  an  unpleasant  part  of  his  duty,  but  one  which  he 
must  not  shrink  from  performing.  That  the  Justice  of  the  punish- 
ment should  be  recognised  is  essential  to  its  success,  and  this  is  not 
likely  to  be  the  case  when  it  is  either  careless  or  capricious. 


A  great  difficulty  exists  In  apporlioaiiiff  the  nma  ponlaliiBaat  to  the  nma  oflaac*,  by 
whomsoever  committed,  as  what  is  a  severe  punishment  to  one  child  may  be  a  very 
moderate  one  to  another.  The  teacher  however  can  scarcely  make  distinctions  of  this 
kind  m-ithout  laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  unfairness,  and  it  is  not  always 
liosslble  to  estimate  exactly  how  a  punishment  affects  an  offender.  One  thing  is  clear, 
It  ia  b«tt«r  tomtom  the  side  of  morey  tliaa  of  Mvority. 

Both  in  reproof  and  in  awarding  punishment,  the  teacher  must 
distingnlsh  dearly  between  Incapacity  and  absence  of  effort,  and 
the  child  should  have  the  benefit  of  any  doubt  which  exists  in  the 
teacher's  mind  with  reference  to  the  matter.  It  often  needs  the  nicest 
judgment  and  a  knowledge  of  the  child's  powers  and  character  to 
estimate  correctly  the  extent  to  which  he  has  striven  to  do  what  is 
required  of  him.  Ites^ilts  are  by  no  means  a  safe  guide  ;  and  if  any 
minimum  standard  is  laid  down,  so  that  all  who  do  not  reach  it  are 
deemed  worthy  of  punishment,  it  should  be  within  the  reach  of  every 
member  of  the  class  with  earnest  application. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  pain  Is  the  means,  not  the  object  of 
punishment.  Its  object  is  to  reform  the  offender,  and  to  deter  both 
him  and  others  from  a  repetition  of  the  transgression,  to  arouse  him 
to  a  sense  of  his  position,  and  so  give  better  influences  an  opportunity 
of  acting  for  his  improvement.  Punishment  alone  can  never  effect 
what  Is  required ;  the  wish  voluntarily  to  do  better  and  to  rise  to 
higher  things  must  be  given  by  other  and  gentler  influences.  Where 
there  is  no  inward  shame  produced,  the  punishment  does  little  good 
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to  the  offender  himself  beyond  securing  an  outward  and  unwilling 
compliance,  and  more  than  this  is  necessary  for  moral  growth. 

Where  numbers  have  to  be  taught  together,  the  regulations  and  diadplinory 
sanctions  cannot  fkil  to  be  to  some  extent  artificial.  The  hrtiMwrnen  of  fudta  ia  aot  to 
b«  Jadcod  l»y  the  troahlo  or  aimosraBeo  th»j  oanM  ;  and  the  teacher  should  keep  clearly  in 
mind  the  distinction  between  moral  guilt  (such  as  lying,  dishonesty,  or  the  use  of 
obscene  language)  and  a  breach  of  school  rules  adopted  for  the  furtherance  of  work 
and  general  convenience.  It  may  be  necessary  to  punish  for  such  things  as  talking, 
inattention,  carelessness,  and  the  like — or  better  for  the  neglect  of  duty  they  involve 
— if  the  child  is  heedless  of  warning ;  but  tliey  are  not  morally  wrong  in  themselves, 
and  to  regard  them  in  the  same  way  as  iniquity  is  completely  to  conftise  a  child's 
moral  notions. 

A  cblld  ■hoold  only  be  pnnlBlied  for  doing  tilings,  either  delilwrately 
or  carelessly,  which  he  knows  to  he  wrong ;  faults  conmiitted  through 
ignorance  or  inexperience,  accidental  backslidings,  momentary  for- 
getfulness,  are  best  treated  by  other  means.  It  is  impossible  in  school 
to  lay  down  express  regulations  respecting  everything,  and  there  are 
weighty  objections  to  increasing  their  number  beyond  a  moderate 
limit.  The  cultivation  of  the  child's  moral  intelligence  becomes, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  great  importance.  Frequently  a  teacher  has  to 
be  content  for  the  time  if  a  child  keeps  the  letter  of  the  law,  and  it 
is  imsafe  to  punish  beyond  this  ;  but  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of 
leading  a  child  to  se€  in  what  spirit  he  should  act^  and  it  should  be 
made  a  matter  of  honour  with  him  not  to  do  an  v thing  which  he  feels 
to  be  wrong  whether  forbidden  or  not 

Pnnishment  in  school  should  not  be  looked  upon  as  vengeance  of  the 
law,  and  consequently  a  boy  should  never  be  allowed  to  feel  that  by 
suffering  his  pimishment  he  has  cleared  off  all  scores  with  the  teacher. 
The  pain  is  not  administered  to  avenge  the  pa>sty  but  to  prevent,  if 
possibh,  tcrong-doing  in  the  future ;  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
teacher's  good  opinion  until  the  child  shows  anxiety  to  amend  ought 
to  be  felt  as  a  serious  consequence  of  punishment.  If  we  could  insure 
that  a  child  would  never  willingly  or  carelessly  fall  again  in  the  same 
way,  the  best  thing  would  be  to  forgive.  But  experience  shews  that 
in  very  many  cases  this  is  improbable,  and  that  the  child  needs  some 
painful  association  with  wrong-doing  to  fix  firmly  in  his  mind  the 
necessity  for  improvement. 

Punishment  and  learning  should  be  dissociated  as  mnch  as  possible. 
There  is  something  wrong  with  the  administration  of  discipline — 
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unlesa  there  is  a  very  low  moral  tone  in  the  class — when  frequent 
punishments  are  necessary.  Such  a  state  cannot  be  one  of  happiness 
either  to  teacher  or  children.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  schoolroom 
will  ever  be  made  as  pleasant  as  the  playground,  but  it  may  be  made 
a  very  much  pleasanter  place  than  it  frequently  is.  What  the  teacher 
has  to  aim  at  is  to  arouse  such  a  sense  of  honour  and  spirit  of  zealous 
effort  that  pimishment  is  required  less  and  less,  and  the  children  per- 
form what  they  have  to  do  with  cheerful  alacrity.  When  this  is  the 
case  most  of  the  difficulties  of  class  management  disappear. 

We  may  perhaps  usefully  conclude  the  consideration  of  this  section 
of  the  work  with  the  following  SUMMARY  OF  THE  MORS  XMFOBTAKT 

ponrro  BESPEcriNa  class-dibcipune. 

(1)  Discipline  is  the  implanting  and  cultiyation  of  a  spirit  of  right 
conduct  —  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  Much  beyond  the 
exercise  of  force  is  needed  as  the  means,  and  much  more  than  merely 
passive  obedience  should  be  secured  a«  the  result. 

(2)  In  disciplining  children,  attention  must  be  directed  to  inducing 
in  them  the  right  firame  of  mind  to  profit  by  whatever  good  may  fall 
in  their  way,  the  curbing  of  evil  tendendes,  and  the  correction  of  bad 
habits. 

(3)  Every  means  should  be  taken  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  honour 
and  dnty  in  children,  and  as  far  as  this  is  shewn  to  exist  it  should 
always  be  relied  upon. 

(4)  True  discipline  Ib  a  matter  of  slow  growth,  the  result  of  right 
government  and  the  steady  action  of  good  influences.  It  depends  not 
upon  what  is  said  but  upon  what  is  don^. 

(5)  The  happiness  of  children  is  essential  to  the  successful  adminis> 
tration  of  discipline.  Sympathy,  good  temper,  and  an  earnest  desire 
for  the  welfare  of  the  children  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  beneficent 
control. 

(6)  The  conditions  of  work  should  be  made  as  pleasant  as  is  con- 
sistent with  strenuous  application.  Restraint  should  not  be  carried 
beyond  what  is  reasonably  necessary.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
damp  the  natural  ardour  and  gaiety  of  children. 

(7)  Justice  should  be  so  administered  that  it  Ib  recognised  as  such 
by  the  children,  and  their  sympathies  are  secured  on  the  side  of  rights 
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hvcapmcity  must  not  be  confused  tvith  absence  of  effort.  It  is  never 
unwise  for  the  teacher  to  acknowledge  any  mistake  or  misjudgment 
into  which  he  may  unwittingly  have  fallen. 

(8)  Good  order  is  absolutely  necessary  to  progress.  It  should  be 
clearly  expected  and  steadily  insisted  upon.  Children  like  order  when 
surrounded  by  it.  They  respect  law  when  properly  administered,  and 
are  the  happier  for  being  brought  under  its  dominion. 

(9)  The  disciplinary  requirements  should  be  uniform  in  pressure. 
The  teacher  should  say  what  he  means  and  mean  what  he  says,  that 
the  children  may  know  what  to  expect  of  him.  Proper  control  is 
certain  not  to  be  secured  if  the  teacher  is  severe  and  lax  by  turns. 
J^^pas^modic  government  is  weak  government. 

(10)  Children  should  be  made  clearly  aware  what  is  required  of 
them.  Ignorance  is  a  plea  in  school  law.  The  cultivation  of  the 
moral  intelligence  must  not  be  neglected.  Inadvertence  must  not  be 
treated  as  deliberate  wrong-doing. 

(11)  The  love  of  freedom  in  children  is  to  be  respected ;  but  liberty 
is  not  licence,  nor  is  it  the  absence  of  necessity  for  prompt  obedience 
when  called  upon. 

(12)  Tact  is  necessary  at  almost  every  point  in  dealing  with 
diildren.  They  should  never  be  needlessly  irritated  or  goaded  into 
opposition  ;  nor  should  they  be  treated  as  though  anxious  to  do  wrong. 

(13)  Authority  should  be  felt  as  an  invisible  presence,  not  paraded 
or  talked  about.  Rashness,  injustice,  indecision,  carelessness,  and 
irritability  all  tell  powerfully  against  good  discipline. 

(14)  The  teacher's  power  is  shewn  by  quiet  confldenoe  of  manner, 
calm  decision,  readiness  of  resource,  and  fearlessness  in  the  perfor- 
mance of  duty.  Complete  self-control  is  necessary  to  the  successful 
control  of  others. 

(15)  Commands  should  be  given  firmly  and  distinctly ;  but  a  loud 
blustering  tone  is  to  be  carefully  avoided.  The  teaser  should  speak 
<w  one  having  authority,  not  as  one  wishing  to  gain  it ;  and  should 
never  shew  that  he  anticipates  disorder  or  disobedience. 

(16)  The  fewer  the  orders  given  the  better,  but  they  should  be 
obeyed  at  once  and  properly  when  given.  The  teacher  should  strive 
to  control  by  the  eye  rather  than  the  voice.    Every  means  should  l)e 
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taken  to  reduce  noise  as  much  as  possible.     A  noisy  teacher  makes  a 
noisy  doss, 

(17)  In  controlling  class  movements  the  teacher  should  stand  where 
he  can  be  seen  and  heard  distinctly.  The  movements  should  be  quiet, 
orderly,  exact,  rapid,  and  conducted  in  a  natural  way.  Children 
should  never  be  pushed  or  pulled  into  their  places. 

(18)  Disorder  should  be  checked  firmly,  calmly,  and  at  once  ; 
n^lect  means  trouble.  The  cause  should  be  looked  to  and  the 
remedy  applied  there.  It  is  of  little  use  to  doctor  symptoms.  Good 
discipline  is  not  to  be  expected  with  children  unemployed. 

(19)  VlgUance  is  necessary,  but  never  espionage.  The  teacher 
should  be  ever  on  the  alert,  and  warn  where  necessary.  Litde  (kings 
should  he  looked  tOy  and  mischievous  children  separated.  It  is  often 
well  to  have  dull,  backward,  and  restless  or  troublesome  children  in 
front 

(20)  Beproof  should  be  given  quietly  but  earnestly,  and  as  deli- 
cately as  is  consistent  with  its  being  effective.  Threats,  persistent 
scolding,  violence  of  language,  and  abuse,  are  all  out  of  place. 
Sneering  and  sarcasm  are  cruel  when  applied  to  children  ;  even  good- 
natured  ridicule  is  often  a  dangerous  weapon. 

(21)  The  faults  of  individuals  most  not  be  attributed  to  a  whole 
group.  Charity  should  be  exercised  in  interpreting  motives,  and 
reasonable  allowance  made  for  backsliding.  The  gravity  of  faults  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  the  annoyance  they  cause. 

(22)  Punishment  should  act  as  a  deterrent  to  wrong-doing,  and  a 
stimulus  to  effort.  It  should  be  given  for  the  sake  of  the  future,  not 
to  avenge  the  past.  Voluntary  right  conduct  must  be  secured  by 
other  influences. 

(23)  The  mode  in  which  punishment  is  inflicted  has  much  to  do  with 
its  success.  It  should  be  severe  enough  for  the  child  to  be  anxious 
to  avoid  it,  and  carefully  proportioned  to  the  offence. 

(24)  Punishment  and  learning  should  be  dissociated  as  much  as 
possible.  The  least  amount  of  punishment  that  will  serve  should 
always  be  used  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  punishment  should  be  as  varied 
as  possible.     "  Familiarity  breeds  contempt." 
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(25)  A  class  needing  mnch  pnnislunent  is  certainly  not  well 
goYemed,  and  the  teacher  should  look  for  the  cause  in  his  own 
administration. 

m.  0LA88  HANAGEMENT  FEOH  THE  SIDE  OF  TEACHINa. 

So  much  has  been  said  incidentally  concerning  this  subject,  in 
dealing  with  the  general  work  of  teaching,  that  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary in  this  connection  to  mark  more  particularly  a  few  points  where 
the  teacher  is  likely  to  go  wrong,  and  to  extend  somewhat  our  con- 
sideration of  one  or  two  subjects  of  importance. 

I.  General  Treatment  of  Children  during  Teaohino. 

(1)  Employment. — Teaching  one  pupil  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  teaching  a  class.  In  the  former  case  everything  can  be  exactly 
adjusted  to  the  child's  needs,  both  with  respect  to  teaching  and  disci- 
pline ;  whereas  in  a  class  there  are  sure  to  be  considerable  differences 
of  ability,  as  well  as  much  variation  in  the  power  to  give  anything 
like  voluntary  attention.  The  amount  of  interest  which  children 
take  in  any  particular  subject  has  also  to  be  reckoned  with.  Power 
gives  pleasure,  and  children,  like  adults,  are  generally  most  interested 
in  things  which  they  can  do  best.  This  alone  causes  very  considerable 
difference  to  the  way  in  which  the  various  members  of  a  class  view 
any  work  in  hand,  and  cannot  but  affect  the  earnestness  of  their  efforts 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously.  In  some  cases  positive  dislike 
has  to  be  overcome. 

The  general  information  and  previous  experience  of  the  cliildren, 
again,  apart  from  the  special  subjects  of  school  study,  have  a  very 
important  bearing  upon  the  success  of  the  teaching,  and  make  certain 
things  easy  to  some  which  are  both  difficult  and  tedious  to  others. 
Bad  habits,  also,  whether  arising  from  neglect  or  previous  bad  teach- 
ing, are  often  the  source  of  couRiderable  trouble  in  the  management  of 
a  class. 

The  teacher  has  so  to  distribute  the  work  and  vary  his  method  as 
to  call  upon  each  child  for  just  that  share  which  he  is  able  to  perform, 
and  to  induce  him  to  use  such  power  as  he  possesses  without  expect- 
ing from  him  more  than  he  can  give.  Nothing  diaoonrages  a  child 
more  than  continnous  failure  when  he  has  tried  his  best,  and  he  should 
be  saved  from  this  as  much  as  possible.     Something  useful  must  be 
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found  for  eveiy  one  to  do,  so  that  the  brightest  may  find  themselves 
fully  occupied,  and  the  dullest  be  encouraged  by  discovering  that  they 
can  do  something.  The  difficulty  is  to  do  this  without  sacrificing 
either  ;  and  though  it  may  not  be  possible  to  accomplish  it  at  all  per- 
fectly with  a  large  class,  the  necessity  should  always  be  present 
to  the  teacher's  mind,  and  lead  him  to  do  his  utmost  in  this 
direction. 

T^Tiere  only  a  few  learn,  and  the  rest,  hopelessly  perplexed,  are 
allowed  to  remain  idle  so  far  as  learning  is  concerned,  difficulties  are 
sure  to  arise  as  to  order  and  attention.  Inactivity  is  repugnant  to 
diilrtmn,  and  those  who  are  left  mentally  inactive  from  being  prac- 
tically outside  the  teaching  will  naturally  find  some  occupation  for 
themselves  of  a  nature  troublesome  to  the  teacher  and  obstructive  to 
the  lesson.  Such  children  are  scarcely  to  be  blamed.  What  they 
need  is  to  be  saved  from  themselves  ;  and  when  properly  treated, 
although  they  may  not  have  learned  all  that  could  be  wished,  at  least 
they  wUl  have  picked  up  a  little.  What  is  of  equal  importance  too, 
they  will  have  had  such  faculties  as  they  possess  exercised,  as  well  as 
have  been  prevented  from  falling  into  bad  habits. 

*"The  common  maxim/'  says  Pillans,  "that  idleness  is  the  parent  of  mischief,  is 
nowhere  better  exemplified  than  in  a  school ;  and  the  best  receipt  for  correcting 
eril  habits  where  they  exist,  and  still  more  for  preventing  the  growth  of  them, 
is  to  keep  the  mind  perpetually,  agreeably,  and  usefully  employed.  This  is  the  great 
secret  of  the  art  of  teaching,  and  the  object  to  which  the  efforts  of  the  public 
instructor  should  be  mainly  directed." 

Want  of  employment  of  children  during  a  lesson  is  often  due  to 

defective  judgment ;  such  as  overlooking  those  who  are  least  inclined 

to  efltbrt,  or  the  over  employment  of  any  device  where  the  bulk  of  the 

active  work  is  done  by  the  teacher,  while  the  children  remain  merely 

listeners  or  onlookers — especially  if  what  is  being  said  or  done  has  no 

particular  interest  for  them.     It  is  no  bad  rule,  that  the  children 

shoidd  say  as  much  as  possible  about  a  lesson,  and  the  teacher  only 

what  is  necessary.   In  this  connection  qnestiomi  fireqnently  have  a  dia- 

dpllnary  value  in  keeping  up  attention,  and  in  preventing  mischief, 

quite  apart  from  their  use  in  other  ways.     They  are  an  easy  and 

effective  method  of  rousing  a  child  when  on  the  point  of  falling  into  a 

state  of  carelessness  or  mental  torpor — the  forerunner  of  weariness,  and 

hence  an  incipient  temptation  to  indulge  in  trifling  or  amusement.     If 

O 
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the  pupil  feels  that  the  moment  he  shews  signs  of  listlessness  or 
inattention,  he  will  be  called  upon  to  answer  a  question  upon  what 
the  teacher  has  just  said,  he  has  a  strong  motive  for  remaining  on  the 
alert,  and  anything  short  of  deliberate  idleness  becomes  almost  impos- 
sible if  the  teaching  is  within  his  grasp. 

(2)  PraUe  and  encouragement. — The  feeling  of  gratification,  which 
arises  from  finding  their  efibrts  are  appreciated,  acts  powerfully  upon 
children,  and  may  be  so  employed  as  to  become  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful incentives  to  steady  effort  and  orderly  conduct  Hence  the 
teacher  should  not  be  too  sparing  of  praise  and  encouragement  where 
they  are  deserved  ;  and  the  commendatioii  should  be  given  heartily, 
not  grudgingly.  Much  depends  however  upon  the  good  judgment 
with  which  it  is  nrnde  use  of.  If  given  carelessly  or  indiscriminately, 
it  soon  ceases  to  have  much  value  in  the  eyes  of  pupils. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  withhold  just  approbation  of  earnest  effort, 
or  of  the  successful  conquest  of  real  difficulty  ;  but  in  ordinary  cases 
it  is  only  seldom  that  it  need  be  given  directly  in  words.  A  smile  or 
look  of  pleasure  from  the  teacber  will  often  do  as  mucb  to  encourage 
a  cbild  as  openly  expressed  commendation.  The  latter  may  then  be 
well  reserved  for  cases  of  more  distinguished  merit,  and  will  be  much 
more  highly  esteemed  on  account  of  the  value  attached  to  it.  A 
child  who  does  not  care  for  the  good  opinion  of  the  teacher  is  to  a 
large  extent  outside  his  influence  ;  and  where  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  a  class  care  little  or  nothing  for  any  expression  of 
approval  from  hioi,  he  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  fault  rests  with 
himself.  In  such  a  case  he  has  thrown  away  one  of  his  most  power- 
ful means  of  control. 

In  the  employment  of  praise  with  individuals  tbe  teacber  most  be 
guided  a  good  deal  by  tbe  character  and  temperament  of  tbe  child. 
The  timid  and  hesitating  need  it  to  a  larger  extent  than  those  who 
are  more  energetic  and  courageous  ;  while  with  those  inclined  to  be 
conceited,  it  should  be  used  very  sparingly,  and  may  principally  be 
directed  towards  the  encouragement  of  a  more  modest  bearing.  Even 
in  the  latter  case,  however,  there  must  be  no  unjust  depreciation  of 
successj  and  no  pretence  of  failing  to  see  the  merit  of  what  has  been 
done.  Such  a  course  is  sure  to  do  harm  ;  and  any  kind  of  sham  or 
deceit  is  bad  witb  children. 

(3)  Treatment  of  forward  children. — Impetuous  children  arc  apt  to 
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give  trouble  to  an  inexperienced  teacher  by  their  want  of  self-control, 
or  by  their  attempts  to  attract  attention  to  themselves.  In  their 
anxiety  to  gain  the  teacher's  approbation,  to  display  what  they  know, 
or  to  out-do  others,  they  often  forget  that  decorum  of  behaviour 
which  is  necessary  to  good  order,  and  thrust  themselves  forward  or 
volunteer  information  without  being  called  upon. 

Such  children  should  not  be  punished  or  treated  snappishly.  What 
is  needed  is  that  they  should  be  taught  to  restrain  their  impulsive- 
ness within  reasonable  limits,  and  this  may  usually  be  managed  with 
a  little  tact  without  resort  to  any  severity.  Their  ardour  is  a  good 
thing  in  itself,  and  simply  needs  to  be  brought  under  control  A 
restraining  hand  is  constantly  needed,  repression  rarely.  Allowanoo 
mnst  be  made  for  tlie  natural  cbaraetexistics  of  cMldliood.  It  would 
be  a  grave  error  to  try  and  make  children  as  serious  and  reserved  as 
adults. 

A  word  or  a  look  of  warning  should  be  given  to  children  whenever  their  forward- 
ness leads  them  to  overstep  just  bounds,  and  in  such  a  case  tliey  should  be  passed 
over  in  selecting  those  to  answer ;  but  it  is  vawise  as  wall  as  mjast  to  ignors  thsm 
altegtthtr,  as  is  sometimes  done.  Their  rashness  too  will  Arequeutly  lead  them  into 
mistakes  which  should  be  fully  exposed  in  a  kindly  way,  and  the  fact  at  the  same 
time  pointed  out  that  a  little  care  would*  have  saved  them  trom  blundering. 

(4)  Corrections  during  Teaching. — During  teaching  disciplinary 
oorrectlonB  should  be  as  few  as  possible.  Children  cannot  follow  with 
any  success  the  gradual  unfolding  and  linking  on  of  the  various  points 
brought  before  them,  when  they  are  continually  distracted  by  the 
teacher  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  what  he  is  saying  to  tell  some 
boy  to  attend,  or  sit  up,  or  fold  his  arms,  or  other  things  of  a  like 
kind.  Such  minor  corrections,  where  at  all  frequent,  are  not  only  a 
harmful  impediment  to  correct  learning,  but  sometimes  lead  the 
teacher  into  difficulties  by  drawing  off  his  attention  from  the  lesson 
and  making  him  forget  the  sequence  of  his  work. 

If  a  child  needs  a  warning,  all  that  is  necessary  will  generally  be 
afforded  by  a  look,  or  a  sign,  or  a  question  ;  and  only  where  some 
serious  lapse  occurs  should  the  teaching  be  intemipted  to  put 
matters  straight  before  proceeding.  Cases  of  this  kind,  however, 
ought  to  be  rare. 

It  is  astonishing  how  easily,  in  some  instances,  the  bad  habit  is 
acquired  of  filling  in  every  pause  that  occurs  in  the  t=*«^fti*<wg  with 
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some  admonition  or  nproof,  even  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  be- 
haviour of  the  class  which  really  calls  for  any  interference  whatever. 
It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  be  on  his  guard  in  this  matter,  for  the 
fault  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 

(5)  Some  poijUs  concerning  the  teacher, — The  proper  management 
of  the  Toioe  in  teaching  has  a  distinct  bearing  upon  the  behaviour  of 
the  class.  The  teacher  has  to  avoid  the  error,  on  the  one  hand,  of 
speaking  so  softly  or  indistinctly  that  many  of  the  children  cannot 
hear  at  all,  or  only  with  the  closest  listening,  in  which  case  the  atten- 
tion is  pretty  sure  to  flag  ;  and  on  the  other,  of  setting  a  bad  example 
by  being  over  demonstrative  and  shouting — an  example  which  the 
children  are  pretty  sure  to  imitate  and  exaggerate. 

The  teacher's  manner  should  be  bright,  easy,  and  natural.  Any 
violence  of  gesture  or  theatrical  showiness  is  to  be  avoided,  though 
little  dramatic  touches  (where  the  subject  will  admit  of  them)  are 
sometimes  not  without  their  use.  Any  manner  is  bad  wliich  attracts 
attention  to  itself  ratber  than  to  tbe  lesson.  Clearness  and  force  of 
speech  are  essential  Emphasis  and  impressiveness  should  be  em- 
ployed in  varying  degrees,  according  to  the  nature  of  what  is  being 
dealt  with.  Where  the  teacher  is  timid,  awkward,  and  hesitating, 
the  children  are  apt  to  be  troublesome.  They  should  not  be  spoken 
to  in  a  haughty  domineering  way  ;  but  it  is  absurd  to  beg  of  them,  or 
to  use  a  beseeching  tone. 

A  word  may  here  be  said  about  the  teacher's  position  before  bis 
class  during  teaching.  He  should  stand  sufficiently  far  away  to  see 
every  child  with  ease.  Directly  a  child  is  out  of  sight,  or  is  only 
noticed  by  the  teacher  occasionally,  there  is  a  temptation  for  him  to 
take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  amuse  himself. 

Usually,  in  speaking  earnestly,  a  teacher  approaches  his  class  a 
little,  but  he  should  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  the  common  error  of 
advancing  close  np  to  the  firont  row  and  addressing  bis  lesson  to  some 
half-dozen  children  Just  in  firont  of  him.  Movement  within  reasonable 
limits  is  a  gain.  The  teacher  has  to  avoid  the  two  extremes  of  re- 
maining like  a  post  in  the  same  six>t  during  the  whole  of  the  lesson, 
and  of  walking  about  in  a  fidgety  restless  way  like  a  caged  animal. 
If  the  black-board  is  properly  placed,  the  teacher's  general  position 
will  be  near  it,  and  at  least  it  should  serve  as  a  reminder  to  him  not 
to  stand  too  close  to  the  children. 
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II.  The  Securing  op  Interest  and  Attention. 

(1)  The  nature  of  attention  and  its  relation  to  interest. — By 
attention  is  meant  that  controlling  influence  whereby  other  objects, 
ideas,  or  feelings,  than  the  one  selected,  are  excluded  from  the 
consciousness,  at  least  to  such  a  degree  that  opportunity  is  given  for 
the  full  exercise  of  this  or  that  phase  of  the  mind's  power  upon  the 
subject  contemplated.  Attention  thus  (1)  concentrates  the  mental 
activity  upon  that  which  is  brought  before  it  by  limiting  the  area  of 
consciousness  ;  (2)  IntenBifles  the  mind's  action  by  stimulating  it  and 
directing  its  energy  into  a  definite  channel ;  and  (3)  oontrolB  the 
mental  working  by  keeping  it  continuously  for  a  certain  period  of 
time  within  the  narrow  bounds  assigned  to  it.  This  attentive 
condition  of  mind  may  be  induced  in  two  broadly  distinct  ways,  and 
hence  we  come  commonly  to  speak  of  attention  as  of  two  kinds — 

(a)  Spontaneous,  automatic,  or  Instinctive  attention,  which  is 
directly  the  result  of  the  inherent  interest  or  attractiveness  of  that 
which  is  presented  to  the  consciousness,  and  hence  has  to  a  consider- 
able extent  an  emotional  origin  in  some  form  of  desire,  pleasure, 
or  pain. 

(h)  Volitional  or.  coltivated  attention,  which  is  the  result  of  a 
distinct  determination  or  effort  of  the  will,  and  thus  is  dependent 
for  its  successful  action  upon  the  growth  of  the  will-power,  and  the 
consequent  extent  to  which  this  can  be  brought  to  bear.  We  are 
conscious  in  such  a  case  of  a  definite  purposive  effort  accompanied  by 
some  feeling  of  muscular  strain,  and  this  seems  to  be  one  source  of 
the  fatigue  experienced  after  attention  has  been  given  for  a  prolonged 
period. 

As  tlie  will  is  influenced  hy  motives  which  are  for  the  most  part 
essentially  dependent  upon  some  form  or  other  of  emotion,  it  would 
appear  that  spontaneous  attention  is  the  natural  phase,  or,  as  Ribot 
calls  it,  '*the  true  primitive  and  fundamental  form  of  attention," 
and  that  the  volitional  form  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  cultivation, 
brought  about  by  repeated  exercise  of  the  spontaneous  attention 
and  the  persistent  effort  to  keep  the  mind  fixed  upon  what  it  is 
about.  Thus  there  gradually  springs  up  the  power  to  direct  the  mind 
steadily  to  an  object  as  a  matter  of  choice,  and  the  connection  with 
the  will  is  strengthened  by  degrees  until  at  last  the  attention  is 
brought  more  or  less  completely  under  control. 
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Great  powor  of  Tolvntarjr  attMiUoa  has  often  been  considered  the  most  Important 
element  of  genius ;  and  in  the  case  of  many  gifted  children  the  tendency  for  the 
attention  to  develop  readily  and  stjongly  seems  certainly  to  be  inherited.  Although, 
however,  the  cultivation  of  the  attention  is  a  much  easier  matter  with  some  than  with 
others,  in  all  instances  is  such  cultivation  necessary.  Many  persons  whether  from 
defective  training  or  lack  of  natural  capacity,  never  acquire  at  all  any  real  power  of 
directing  the  mind  and  keeping  It  concentrated  upon  a  subject  for  any  length  of  time, 
while  the  ability  to  do  this  with  respect  to  more  abstract  matters — such  as  a  long 
chain  of  reasoning— is  a  much  rarer  accomplishment  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

As  interest  then'  is  essentially  bound  up  with  the  action  of  the 
attention  (of  the  spontaneous  fonn  directly,  and  of  the  volitional 
form  to  a  large  degree  indirectly),  and  as  attention  is  an  absolutely 
necessary  condition  of  all  success  in  teaching,  it  becomes  of  para- 
mount importance  for  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  lessons  are  made 
interesting,  and  that  school  work  generally  is  conducted  in  as  pleasant 
and  attractive  a  way  as  possible  consistent  with  the  real  work  of  study 
being  done.  Interest,  in  fact,  has  in  school  a  double  value.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerftd  agents  wliich  tbe  te&clier  can 
employ  to  stimulate  mental  activity  and  train  the  attention,  thereby 
strengthening  impressions  and  obtaining  the  first  requisite  of  distinct 
remembrance.  In  the  second  place  it  does  much  towards  secnrixig 
that  inward  satisfaction  in  the  children  which -shews  itself  in  good 
behaviour  and  steadiness  of  elTort,  so  that  they  have  no  inclination  to 
seek  amusement  for  themselves  and  consequently  to  fall  into  mischief 
and  disorder.  There  is  also  the  further  fact,  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  that  apart  from  school  work  no  more  valuable 
intellectual  habit  can  be  formed. 

To  have  a  class  gaping  and  staring  about  and  shewing  symptoms  of  being  insuETer' 
ably  bored,  even  where  other  considerations  keep  them  from  being  actively  trouble- 
some, is  very  trying  to  a  teacher.  In  most  cases  however  the  fault  will  b')  found  to 
rest  with  himself;  and  to  become  Irritated  and  cross  or  to  attempt  to  gain  attention 
by  threats  of  punishment  Is  only  to  increase  the  real  evil.  Whatever  the  cause  may 
be  it  sholdd  be  looked  to  at  once,  and  the  first  thing  is  to  insure  that  the  defect  is 
not  due  to  the  teaching,  whether  arising  from  its  being  too  difficult  for  the  class  to 
grasp,  from  the  want  of  freshness  and  picturesqueness,  or  from  the  dull  and  mono- 
t  uncus  manner  in  which  the  facts  are  presented. 

Sir  Arthur  Helps,  in  Realmah,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Ellesmere,  a  lawyer,  an 
amusing  story  of  a  boy,  who  during  a  dull  sermon  had  been  deciding  whether  he 
would  give  £1.  I7s.  6d.  asked  by  a  gypsy  for  a  donkey,  and  having  male  up  his 
mind  left  the  church  abruptly  to  complete  the  bargain.  Ellesmere  says,  "  Now  the 
recollection  of  that  transaction  has  stood  me  in  good  stead  ever  since.  When  I  have 
been  arguing  before  the  House  of  Lords  or  the  Privy  Council,  and  have  noticed  that 
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the  attention  of  one  of  the  Lords  is  wandering  a  little,  I  say  to  myself  he  is  thinking 
whether  he  will  give  £1. 17s.  6d.  for  the  donkey,  so  I  must  quit  this  branch  of  the 

sahject,  and  ronse  him  up  with  a  fresh  argument It  is  the  most  foolish  thing 

in  the  world  to  go  on,  even  with  good  argumentation,  when  yon  see  that  the  audience 
is  tired."  It  would  be  well  if  the  teacher,  when  he  sees  the  attention  of  his  class  is 
being  given  to  other  things  than  what  he  is  saying,  would  remember  the  story  and 
say  to  himself,  "The  boys  are  thinking  whether  they  will  give  £1,  17s.  6d.  for  the 
donkey,  I  must  rouse  them  up." 

In  early  years  the  control  of  the  attention  by  the  will  has 
not  been  established,  and,  though  the  child  should  always  be 
expected  to  attend  as  far  as  the  power  to  do  so  exists,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  he  can  give  his  attention  in  any  satisfactory  degree  to 
that  which  has  no  interest  for  him,  merely  from  being  commanded  to 
do  so,  willing,  as  he  may  be  to  obey.  Even  where  the  child  does  his 
best  to  keep  his  mind  fixed  upon  what  is  being  said  or  done,  if  this 
has  no  attraction  for  him  the  attention  flags  almost  at  once.  It  is  the 
wrong  method  in  such  a  case  to  scold  the  child,  and  a  still  graver 
injustice  to  punish  him  for  not  doing  what  is  beyond  his  strength. 
The  power  to  control  the  attention  at  will  is  only  to  be  expected  after 
a  long  continued  series  of  trials  to  keep  the  mind  directed  in  the  way 
required.  Such  efforts,  too,  must  be  made  willingly,  and  this  is 
scarcely  likely  to  be  the  case  unless  the  attendant  conditions  are 
pleasant 

How  little  real  attention  most  young  children  are  able  to  give  is  frequently  shewn 
in  teaching.  After  a  teacher  has  been  doing  his  best  to  teach  something  where  a 
little  more  effort  than  usual  Is  required,  and  comes  to  question  them  upon  it  directly 
afterwanH  their  minds  will  often  be  found  to  be  an  almost  absolute  blank  with  respect 
to  wliat  has  been  said,  even  when  they  have  apparently  been  attending  the  whole 
time. 

Attention,  like  other  powers  both  of  mind  and  body,  grows  tn 
■trength  and  -vlTaclty  by  being  frequently  exerdsad.  It  is  the 
teacher's  business  to  supply  suitable  exercise  under  proper  conditions, 
and  to  lend  his  aid  with  motives  and  influences  of  various  kinds, 
until  the  child  is  able  to  give  his  attention  without  their  assistance. 
As  his  power  to  attend  grows,  the  pupil  should  be  called  upon  for 
more  and  more  persistent  effort ;  but  the  teacher  should  be  careful 
not  to  overdo  the  matter  by  exacting  more  than  can  be  reason- 
ably expected. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  what  Is  Interesting  to  one  child 
may  be  tax  from  being  so  to  another ;  that  in  one  case  attention  is  to 
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be  attracted  in  one  way,  in  another  case  in  another  way,  and  so  on. 
Provision  should  be  made  accordingly,  so  that  the  means  employed 
may  be  sufficiently  varied  in  character  to  stimulate  alL  It  often 
needs  very  considerable  skill,  however,  to  hit  upon  devices  which  will 
keep  the  attention  of  a  number  of  young  children  steadily  active  in 
one  direction  for  long  together,  and  the  teacher  will  frequently  be 
driven  to  many  shifts  and  resources  before  it  can  be  successfully 
accomplished. 

(2)  Means  of  securing  interest  and  aiterdion.  In  taking  a  pre- 
liminary view  of  the  work  of  orad  teaching,  a  few  of  the  more  general 
points  connected  with  the  present  subject  were  referred  to  ;  and  we 
have  now  only  to  extend  the  consideration  somewhat,  more  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  influence  of  interest  and  attention  in  class 
management. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  matters  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  order  that  the  object  in  view  may  be  secured  : — 

(a)  The  work  must  be  taken  up  In  rack  a  apirit  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  enjoyed  botb  by  the  teacher  and  pnpils.  If  the 
teacher  takes  little  interest  in  what  he  b  doing,  and  allows  it  to  be  seen 
that  he  is  himself  bored  by  the  work,  the  children  are  pretty  sure  to 
be  bored  also.  It  is  essential,  on  the  score  both  of  attention  and  of 
good  conduct,  that  children  shall  be  pleasantly  employed,  and  this  is 
not  likely  to  be  the  case  unless  trouble  is  taken  to  arouse  in  them  a 
liking  for  their  work.  "  What  the  teacher  cares  for,"  says  Mr.  Sidg- 
wick,  "  the  boys  tend  to  care  for  too.  Again,  the  mere  fact  that  he 
is  thorough,  and  takes  trouble  for  them,  and  is  thinking  and  doing  his 
best,  is  borne  in  upon  them  sooner  or  later,  and  is  sure  to  be  a 
stimulus."  The  teacher  should  be  careful  to  keep  children  In  good 
spirits.  Little  good  can  be  done  if  they  are  rendered  dull,  depressed, 
or  miserable,  either  by  treatment  or  surroundings. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  the  crying  need  of  young  minds  is  not  so 
much  knowledge  as  the  love  of  knowledge."  This,  however,  does  not 
mean  that  the  latter  can  be  secured  without  the  former,  but  that  it  is 
greatly  more  important  to  teach  even  a  few  things  so  as  to  arouse  in 
the  child  a  taste  for  learning,  and  to  lead  him  to  apply  himself  volun- 
tarily, than  to  load  the  mind  with  many  facts  which  he  has  been 
compelled  to  accept  against  his  inclination,  and  it  may  be  with  dis- 
gust.    Where  the  wish  to  learn  has  been  engendered,  the  child  gives 
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his  attention  willingly  as  far  as  he  is  able,  and  hence  has  little  time 
on  his  hands  for  mischief;  but  where  learning  is  associated  w^ith 
dulness  and  unpleasantness  his  attention  is  with  difficulty  kept  fixed, 
even  for  a  few  minutes,  and  he  is  very  apt  to  be  troublesome  in  the 
attempt  to  escape  what  he  dislikes. 

The  lataaniM  on  tha  tutan  of  th«  child  is  also  of  great  importance.  In  the  one  case 
he  will  continue  to  read  and  learn  with  increasing  avidity  and  success  after  he  leaves 
school,  whereas  in  the  other  case,  when  the  time  comes  that  he  is  no  longer  compelled 
to  learn,  books  are  thrown  aside,  most  of  what  has  been  learned  under  compulsion 
is  foigotten,  and  in  many  cases  he  is  brought  to  a  state  of  intellectual  ruin. 

(6)  Mach  may  be  done  by  a  bright  cbeerfkU  sympathetic  manner  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  children  recognise  at  once  when  a 
teacher  is  in  touch  with  them.  Being  yivacious  by  nature,  and 
delighting  in  activity,  they  are  stimulated  by  the  display  of  these 
qualities  in  those  who  have  to  deal  with  them,  while  few  things 
have  a  deeper  or  more  lasting  effect  upon  them  than  a  profoimd 
sympathy.  On  the  other  hand  heaviness,  carelessness,  or  listlessness 
of  demeanour  and  a  spiritless  delivery  affect  the  interest  of  a  lesson 
in  the  most  injurious  way.  Speaking  generally,  the  younger  the 
children  the  more  powerfully  is  the  influence  felt  of  the  various 
elements  which  go  to  make  up  a  good  teaching  manner. 

(c)  The  information  must  be  presented  in  as  ylvld  and  picturesque 
a  way  as  possible.  A  great  deal  may  be  done  by  skilful  handling 
towards  rendering  even  the  most  commonplace  information  inter- 
esting, the  use  of  firesh  and  striking  Ulnstrations  (especially  pictures 
and  well-devised  experiments)  being  a  very  considerable  aid  to  this. 
When  the  work  is  nothing  but  a  wearisome  reiteration  of  dead  facts, 
without  anything  to  give  brightness  or  attract  interest,  the  teacher 
will  certainly  not  pre-dispose  the  children  to  view  the  information 
given  as  something  which  it  is  worth  making  an  effort  to  acquire ; 
and  he  will  fail  to  secure  that  active  mental  attitude — that  alertness 
and  glow  of  mind — which  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of 
easy  and  thorough  acquisition. 

(d)  The  teaching  should  be  so  conducted  as  to  arouse  in  the  child's 
mind  the  ifleasnre  of  conquest  and  possession.  Whatever  he  can  do 
without  the  teacher's  help  he  should  be  incited  to  do.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  attempt  to  remove  all  difficulties  from  the  child's  path 
under  the  idea  that  the  work  will  be  thereby  made  interesting  to 
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hini.  That  which  is  very  easy  is  rarely  interesting ;  it  is  the  sense 
of  struggle  and  successful  accomplishment  which  gives  attractiveness, 
and  the  greater  the  difficulties  overcome  the  greater  the  pleasure. 
Children  like  to  feel  that  they  have  achieved  something  for  them- 
selves, and  every  conquest  made  is  an  inducement  to  still  more 
sustained  effort  and  closer  attention. 

(«)  Hie  methodB  employed  must  be  such  as  will  lead  to  inteUigent 
nndentandlngr,  and  they  should  be  varied  in  cbaracter.  Constant 
appeal  to  the  child's  intelligence  is  necessary  if  he  is  to  be  interested, 
and  where  mechanical  exercises  are  necessary  they  should  be  cour 
ducted  in  as  varied  a  manner  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  irksomeness 
arising  from  constantly  performing  the  same  thing  in  the  same  way. 
Nor  should  any  exercise,  no  matter  what  its  character,  be  continued 
in  the  same  form  for  very  long  together,  as  inattention  and  restlessness 
are  often  the  result  of  too  continuous  a  strain  upon  one  set  of  faculties. 
In  many  cases  much  may  be  done  to  prevent  work  becoming  weari- 
some by  changing  in  some  way  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  per- 
formed. The  teacher's  skill  is  frequently  displayed  by  the  way  in 
which  the  various  devices  at  his  command  are  used  so  as  to  afford 
assistance  and  relief  to  one  another.  Much  temptation  to  inattention 
and  trifling  arises  either  from  want  of  proper  occupation  or  from  a 
desire  for  change. 

All  moat  sbare  in  tbe  work,  and  the  lesson  must  not  be  allowed  to 
drag.  It  is  quite  possible,  in  the  attempt  to  be  thorough,  to  spend 
so  much  time  on  a  single  point  that  the  children  grow  wearied  before 
it  is  done  with.  It  is  better,  in  such  a  case,  to  pass  on  and  return  to 
the  point  again,  than  to  allow  the  children  to  lose  interest  so  that 
considerable  pressure  is  necessary  to  keep  even  passable  attention. 

(/)  Tbe  tBLcU  abonld  be  so  unfolded  as  to  arouse  curiosity  as  to  what 
iB  to  come  next.  "  Wonder,"  it  has  been  remarked,  ^*  is  the  basis  of 
knowledge,  and  intelligent  interest  and  curiosity  are  but  wonder  in 
another  form."  Children  are  naturally  inquisitive,  and,  properly 
employed,  curiosity  may  be  made  a  powerful  means  of  stimulating 
interest  and  sustaining  attention.  It  may  thus  he  made  an  aid  both 
to  teaching  and  discipline. 

"Every  teacher  knows,  or  should  know,"  says  Mr.  Bain,  "the 
little  arts  of  giving  a  touch  of  wonder  and  mystery  to  a  fact  before 
giving  the  explanation."    To  arouse  expectation  it  is  necessary  to 
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attend  carefully  to  the  sequence  of  the  various  points  so  that  one  may 
develop  out  of  another,  and,  where  this  is  skilfully  managed,  the 
children  soon  become  interested  in  finding  out  where  the  teacher 
is  leading  them.  As  this  can  only  be  done  successfully  by  under- 
standing clearly  what  is  being  taught  at  the  moment,  this  is  in  itself 
a  strong  inducement  to  attend,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  acute 
children  often  become  in  discerning  what  the  teacher  is  aiming  at 

{g)  EmvlAtion  is  another  means  which,  if  judiciously  employed, 
may  be  made  of  much  service  in  securing  interest  and  attention. 
Friendly  competition  is  always  a  gain  in  class  work,  and  may  easily 
be  80  managed  as  not  to  involve  the  harmful  results  with  which  it 
has  sometimes  been  credited. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE    TEACHING    OF    THE    PRIMARY,    FUNDAMENTAL,    OR 
INSTRUMENTAL  SUBJECTS  OF  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 

I.  BEADING. 

It  is  a  commonly  expressed  opinion,  and  so  far  as  the  writer's 
experience  goes  certainly  a  correct  one,  that  of  all  the  elementary 
subjects  of  school  instmction  readincr  Ib,  as  a  whole,  by  far  the  worst 
tan^rht.  No  doubt  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  problem  how 
to  teach  children  to  read  easily,  pleasantly,  and  well,  are  numerous 
and  demand  considerable  judgment,  patience,  and  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher ;  while,  further,  there  are  sure  to  be  wide  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  how  this  or  that  difficulty  may  best  be  met.  So 
far  as  this  means  independence  of  judgment  and  the  deliberate 
adoption  of  what  appears  to  the  teacher  to  be  the  best  solution,  such 
diversity  of  methods  is  a  gain  rather  than  otherwise  ;  but  it  is 
somewhat  humiliating  to  find  that,  in  spite  of  knowledge  of  better 
things,  some  of  the  most  wearisome  and  unintelligent  of  the  old 
methods  of  teaching  to  read  are  still  rife  in  very  many  of  our  schools. 

The  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  teaching  generally  is  to  be  traced 
to  numerous  sources,  different  in  different  cases.  The  following  seem 
to  be  some  of  the  most  common  causes  of  the  defect  complained  of : — 

(a)  The  force  of  old  habits,  and  the  tendency  to  rest  content  with 
methods  sanctioned  by  custonL 

(6)  The  fact  that  some  of  the  worst  plans  are  the  easiest  to  adopt, 
and  therefore  the  most  acceptable  to  those  who  think  more  of  their 
own  trouble  than  of  the  good  of  the  child. 

(c)  Want  of  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  problem,  and  of 
how  methods  can  best  be  brought  into  harmony  with  the  nature  of 
the  child. 

{(l)  Trusting  too  much  to  mere  mechanical  devices  and  exercises, 
and  neglecting  to  train  the  intelligence  properly. 
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(e)  Lack  of  ingenuity  in  modifying  and  inventing  exercises,  so  as 
to  adapt  them  to  the  needs  of  the  moment. 

(/)  The  &ct  that  many  teachers  seem  to  have  little  or  no  notion 
of  reading  as  an  art,  and  therefore  take  little  or  no  pleasure  in  it ; 
consequently  the  children  are  not  stimulated  by  any  enthusiasm  or 
even  interest  on  the  part  of  those  whose  influence  should  be  powerful 
in  this  direction. 

(g)  The  absurd  and  mischievous  feeling  that  it  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  skilled  teacher  to  go  through  the  supposed  drudgery 
of  teaching  early  reading,  which  is  therefore  left  to  young  assistants 
often  ignorant  of  method.  Bad  habits  are  thus  formed  at  starting, 
and  continually  stand  in  the  way  of  the  child's  progress  and  success. 

Qi)  Lastly,  the  sameness,  deadness,  and  consequent  wearisomeness 
of  the  work  as  frequently  carried  out. 

Diderot,  who  held  reftdiug  in  the  highest  estimation,  advocated  a  q^adal  toachMr  for 
nadlDg.  He  says,  "  There  are  so  few  men,  even  the  most  enlightened,  who  know  how 
to  rp«d  well— a  gift  always  so  agreeable,  and  often  so  necessar}'."  (See  Compayr^'s 
Hist,  of  Pedagogy.) 

The  correct  and  successful  teaching  of  reading  is  of  the  highest 
possible  moment  on  many  grounds.  In  learning  to  read  the  cliild 
Is  first  introduced  to  real  study,  and  the  process  may  be  made  the 
most  powerftil  and  elTectiyB  means  of  trainins^  brought  to  bear  upon 
him  in  early  years,  not  only  in  the  way  of  developing  his  mental  and 
moral  nature,  but  in  the  formation  of  those  valuable  intellectual 
habits,  which  firmly  and  properly  acquired  are  a  possession  for  ever, 
and  without  which  the  greatest  powers  may  prove  of  little  service  to 
their  possessor.  The  aUlity  to  read  attentively  and  intelligently  ia 
by  far  tlie  most  widely  nsefol  and  important  of  all  the  instromenta 
pat  into  the  hands  of  a  child.  The  whole  superstructure  of  education 
depends  upon  it.  By  its  means  he  may,  and  if  interest  has  been 
kindled  in  him  he  will,  continue  to  gain  knowledge  his  whole  life 
long ;  it  is  the  key  which  unlocks  for  him  the  stored-up  wisdom  of 
the  race,  and  makes  possible  for  him  a  progress  which  would  other- 
wise be  utterly  out  of  the  question.  To  implant  in  the  mind  of  the 
child  a  love  of  reading  is  really  to  do  more  for  him  than  to  fix  in  the 
memory  any  number  of  mere  facts  ;  it  is  to  set  him  seeking  for  him- 
self, to  refine  his  pleasures  and  increase  very  largely  his  sources  of 
enjoyment,  as  well  as  to  do  much  towards  putting  to  flight  those 
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powers  of  ignorance  and  dulness  which  are  the  ultimate  sources  of  so 
much  sin  and  misery. 

The  ftall  realisation  of  the  fact  that  the  reading  of  the  schoifl  should 
be  the  hasls  of  all  that  la  most  valuable  In  the  education  given  is  a 
crying  want  at  the  present  time.  By  this  is  net  meant  that  reading 
should  trespass  upon  the  provinces  of  other  departments  of  teaching, 
very  far  from  it,  but  that  for  children  there  is  no  subject  which  may 
have  such  important  issues,  or  which  may  be  made  so  far-reaching 
and  stimulating  in  its  effects.  Properly  taught  there  is  no  section  of 
school  work  that  is  not  influenced  by  it,  no  faculty  which  either 
directly  or  indirectly  it  may  not  be  made  to  touch  and  vivify,  no 
aspect  of  culture  for  which  it  may  not  prepare  the  way,  no  healthy 
side  of  human  nature  either  intellectual  or  moral  that  is  beyond  its 
reach  and  may  not  be  invigorated  by  it 

So  long  as  the  teaching  of  reading  is  looked  upon  merely  as  a  piece 
of  unpleasant  drudgery  to  be  got  over  somehow  or  other,  so  long  will 
the  subject  occupy  its  present  debased  position  and  its  methods  be 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  the  lack  of  any  adequate  recognition  of  the 
position  reading  ought  to  occupy,  and  of  the  nature  and  importance 
of*the  training  it  should  give,  which  keeps  the  work  of  teaching  it,  as 
ordinarily  carried  out,  so  dull,  lifeless,  and  mechanical  When  we 
wake  up  to  the  importance  of  these  things,  we  may  hope  to  see 
systematic  ebservations  made,  careful  experiments  carried  out,  and 
the  principles  which  should  govern  the  work  accepted  and  placed 
upon  a  satisfactory  foundation.  Then  it  will  be  possible  to  map  out 
with  a  clearness  and  certainty  not  now  attainable  the  easiest  and 
pleasantest  paths  to  be  followed. 

So  far  from  having  discovered  all  that  ought  to  be  known  respecting  the  best  ways 
of  teaching  the  subject,  we  have  done  little  more  than  make  out  a  few  possible  routes ; 
and  we  are  still  largely  dependent  upon  certain  merely  empirical  processes  which 
have  been  found  to  produce  the  partial  results  which  have  been  aimed  at.  There  is  as 
yet  scarcely  any  consensus  of  opinion  concerning  many  matters  which  would  appear 
obvious ;  while  few  of  our  methods  liave  any  foundation  in  established  principles,  and 
many  differ  so  widely  as  to  be  entirely  opposed  in  all  essential  particulars. 

If  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  importance  of  reading  be  true,  and 
what  respecting  the  defective  instruction  in  this  subject  be  just, 
certainly  no  part  of  our  school  work  is  more  urgently  in  need  of  re- 
form ;  and  it  is  high  time  that  the  methods  commonly  employed  were 
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carefully  scrutinised,  so  that,  where  found  to  he  defective,  thej  may 
be  abandoned  in  favour  of  processes  more  intelligent  and  less  exact- 
ing, and  more  in  accordance  with  the  supreme  importance  of  the  work 
to  be  done. 

L  Some  General  Principles  and  Considerations. 

(1)  The  nature  of  the  problem.  In  teaching  reading  we  have  three 
things  to  consider  and  deal  with — (a)  the  idea  in  the  mind  ;  (b)  the 
articulate  sound  or  spoken  word  whereby  this  is  through  the  medium 
of  the  voice  represented  to  the  ear ;  (c)  the  graphic  symbol  constitut- 
ing the  printed  or  written  word  by  means  of  w^hich  the  idea  is  repre- 
sented to  the  eye. 

These  three  things  may  be  associated  in  pairs  in  three  ways — idea 
with  sound,  sound  with  sign,  sign  with  idea. 

The  association  of  ideas  with  word  sounds  constitutes  the 
learning  of  spoken  language,  and  this  power  to  express  his 
wants  and  thoughts  orally  the  child  gradually  gains  by  experience 
and  by  imitation  of  the  speech  of  those  around  him.  It  is, 
properly  speaking,  no  part  of  the  work  of  the  school  to  teach  a 
child  to  talk,  though  the  teaching  given  may  in  some  degree  assist 
in  rendering  speech  more  easy  and  exact  by  proper  exercise  of  the 
vocal  organs  and  the  correction  of  faults.  The  school,  however,  is 
directly  and  vitally  concerned  with  the  development  and  permanent 
fixing  of  the  association  between  the  word  signs  and  the  corresponding 
word  sounds,  and  between  the  word  signs  and  the  corresponding  ideas. 
The  process  of  effecting  these  associations  with  certainty  and  complete- 
ness— so  that  the  child  is  able  to  translate  on  the  instant  signs  into 
sounds,  and  to  recognise  with  facility  the  ideas  for  which  the  written 
or  printed  words  are  the  symbols — constitutes  what  is  known  as  learn- 
ing to  read  ;  while  the  opposite  transition,  from  sound  or  idea  to  the 
corresponding  written  sign,  is  that  which  essentially  underlies  all 
that  is  useful  and  intellectual  in  writing,  as  applied  either  in  the 
form  of  transcription -and  writing  from  dictation,  or  in  the  higher 
form  of  composition. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  in  considering  reading  in  its  broad  sense  we 
have  to  take  into  account  two  phases,  which,  though  they  are  closely 
allied  and  mutually  support  and  assist  each  other  in  practice,  are  yet 
fundamentally  distinguishable  —  (1)  the  translation  of  signs  into 
sounds,  that  is,  reading  aloud  in  such  a  way  that  a  hearer  may  readily 
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and  clearly  gather  the  meaning  of  what  is  read,  which  leads  us  to 
reading:  as  an  art ;  and  (2)  the  translation  of  signs  into  ideas,  that  is 
silent  reading  for  the  sake  of  gathering  the  knowledge  that  the 
symbols  convey,  which  leads  us  to  reading:  as  an  Instnunent  of 
acqalsltlon. 

Now  as  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  child 
that  he  should  be  taught  to  read  well  from  both  these  points  of  view, 
the  distinction  between  them  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
yalue  of  each  should  be  much  more  clearly  recognised  than  seems  to 
be  at  all  commonly  the  case. 

Again,  a  little  consideration  will  shew  us  that  in  the  earliest  stages 
of  reading,  where  the  fresh  forms  brought  before  the  eye  are  so 
numerous,  and  recognition  is  in  many  cases  so  imperfect  and  uncer- 
tain, the  child's  attention  will  be  almost  entirely  absorbed  in  the 
effort  to  name  the  words  correctly,  and  will  only  in  a  slight  degree  be 
given  to  the  truths  the  words  express.  As,  however,  his  knowledge  of 
the  forms  of  words  increases,  attention  to  these  becomes  less  and  less 
exacting,  and  his  mind  should  be  more  and  more  directed  to  the  clear 
grasp  of  the  information  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  what  is  read. 
There  is  thus  in  the  teaching  of  reading  a  formal  and  more  or  leas 
mechanical  stage,  where  training  to  exact  and  ready  recognition  of 
the  signs  and  accurate  utterance  of  the  sounds  is  much  the  most 
weighty  matter  ;  and  an  intellectual  stage,  where  the  essential  thing 
is  that  the  child  shall  be  led  to  master  the  sense,  and  be  able  to  set 
forth  this  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  be  at  once  intelligible  to  others. 
It  is  true  that  in  practice  these  stages  overlap  and  interlace  in  a 
very  complex  way,  but  nevertheless  they  are  in  themselves  quite 
distinct  considerations,  and  this  should  be  clearly  kept  in  mind,  for 
by  them  the  character  of  the  work  put  before  the  child  in  reading  and 
the  methods  of  conducting  it  will  be  very  largely  governed.  As  the 
importance  of  one  decreases  that  of  the  other  increases,  until  eventually 
the  formal  difficulties  almost  or  quite  disappear,  and  leave  room  for 
the  full  cultivation  of  those  higher  graces  of  reading  which  alone  make 
it  worthy  of  being  called  an  art. 

(2)  Known  to  tmhnown. — This  elementary  principle,  which  we  have 
already  met  with  in  other  connections,  is  as  valuable  and  trustworthy 
in  the  teaching  of  reading  as  elsewhere,  and  leads  us  to  several  im* 
portant  considerations. 
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The  ground  from  wMdi  we  bave  to  start  in  tfmfthing  a  child  to  read 
la  nN^ken  language,  with  which  he  should  be  familiar  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  be  already  possessed  of  a  considerable  vocabulary  of 
simple  words  with  their  associated  ideas,  and  to  have  sufficient  com- 
mand over  the  vocal  organs  to  form  with  ease  and  correctness  all  the 
ordinary  sounds  required. 

In  speaking  he  makes  use  of  words,  but  knows  nothing  of  their  ele- 
ments, either  as  letter-names  or  letter-sounds  ;  hence  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  reading  shonld  be  through  words  and  not  through  the  alidiahet, 
while,  further,  the  words  used  should  be  such  as  are  already  familiar  to 
him  in  speech,  and  thus  have  fairly  definite  ideas  attached  to  them. 
Moreover,  since  he  will  know  most  thoroughly  those  words  that  stand 
for  things,  the  ideas  corresponding  to  which  have  been  gained  through 
the  senses,  the  words  selected  for  use  in  the  first  reading  lessons 
should  be  of  this  character.  There  is  also  the  advantage  in  this  that 
they  can  be  readily  illustrated  by  objects  or  pictures,  and  the 
association  of  sound,  sign,  and  idea  be  thus  more  completely 
made. 

As  will  be  shewn  hereafter,  tkt  l««niiig  of  the  aliihabtt  m  a  preliaiaary  to  the  toaeh- 
lac  of  rMfdlBg  Is  bj  BO  moaas  BoooBsarj,  and  is  mach  better  postponed  till  the  printed 
words  have  lost  something  of  their  strangeness  for  the  child,  and  he  is  able  to  give  his 
attention  to  the  parts  because  the  whole  is  known  to  him.  The  analysis  of  words 
into  their  elementary  sounds,  and  the  learning  of  the  letter  names,  will  then  find  a 
place  naturally  enough. 

Tha  roadiag  lonon  Is  somotlBMS  Tiewod  aa  an  Important  moaas  of  toaehlac  words  which  are 
absolutely  unknown  to  the  child  from  all  sides.  This  is  opposed  to  what  is  stated 
above,  and  to  the  principles  of  correct  method.  The  teaching  of  such  words  should 
be  accomplished,  In  the  first  instance,  by  quite  other  means.  la  tho  oarUost  staco  tta 
roadiag  lossoa  ihoald  not  bo  lookod  npoa  aa  a  moans  of  axtoBdtng  tha  child's  vocahnlary  at 
an,  and  even  later  on  only  in  a  minor  degree.  To  introduce  a  number  of  strange 
words  into  a  lesson  merely  as  an  exercise  in  pronunciation,  would  be  to  make  the 
lesson  unintelligent ;  while  to  attempt  to  explain  and  illustrate  them  properly,  would 
subtract  time  from  the  lesson  which  ought  not  to  be  so  utilised,  and  possibly  to  teach 
words  which  would  be  of  no  ftirther  use  to  the  child,  even  when  learned. 

Again,  In  spoken  language  the  child  emifloys  words  in  connection 

with  each  other — that  is,  in  sentences — and  he  understands  clearly 

enough  the  force  of  the  connecting  words  he  uses.      Everything  has  a 

meaning  for  him ;  and  so  it  should  be  in  reading.     In  this  way  we 

employ  from  the  first  the  stimulus  and  interest  arising  from  the 

recognition  that  reading  has  as  much  sense  in  it  as  speech,  and  that 

P 
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he  is  only  learning  a  way  of  gathering  by  the  eye  what  is  meant 
instead  of  by  the  ear. 

This  does  not  preclude  the  use  of  parallel  lessons  or  interpolated 
<exercises  in  such  things  as  phonic  analysis,  comparison  of  words, 
word  building,  and  articulation  drill  These  are  tributary  methods, 
and  properly  used  may  be  made  of  much  service,  but  they  must  not 
be  viewed  as  the  real  reading  lesson.  The  principle  does  oppose  itself, 
however,  directly  to  such  senseless  schemes  of  teaching  reading  as 
begin  with  alphabet  drill  and  pass  on  to  meaningless  combinations  of 
the  ab,  eb,  ib,  ob,  ub  type. 

The  points  contended  for  above  have  been  recognised  by  many  of  the  ablest 
-Mrriters  on  Edacatlon,  and  here  and  there  have  been  put  into  practice.  They  formed 
an  important  feature  of  Jacotot's  method,  for  which  it  has  been  claimed  that  by  its 
means  children  mastered  the  elementary  portion  oi  reading  in  a  fortnight.  Making 
allowance  for  some  exaggeration,  and  for  the  enthusiasm  of  the  teacher,  there  Is  here 
at  least  food  for  Uiought — and  ground  for  experiment.  At  tlie  {iresent  time  it  is  to  bo 
feared  that  the  very  general  if  not  almost  universal  practice  in  schools  is  to  make 
children  plod  wearisomely  along  the  old  lines,  Involving  manifest  detriment  to  their 
education  and  the  waste  of  time  and  opportunity,  ns  well  as  loss  to  Uie  community  at 
large. 

(3)  Simple  to  complex — laiv  to  exception. — The  words  familiar  to  the 
child  by  sound  and  meaning  will  be  found  to  be  represented  by  signs 
of  very  variable  degrees  of  complexity  and  irregularity  of  formation. 
Were  we  therefore  to  choose  the  words  for  his  first  reading  lessons 
simply  on  the  basis  of  their  familiarity,  or  the  frequency  of  their 
employment,  the  moment  w^e  attempted  any  analysis  of  the  words 
into  their  elements,  whether  letter-sounds  or  letter-names,  we  should 
bring  him  £ace  to  face  with  so  many  difficulties  and  anomalies  at  once 
^as  to  utterly  confuse  him,  and  destroy  his  faith  in  the  application  to 
new  cases  of  anything  he  has  learned.  One  experience  would 
repeatedly  contradict  another,  until  he  would  be  able  "to  trust 
neither  his  eyes  nor  his  ears."  This  loss  of  confidence  would  be  a 
very  serious  matter  in  itself,  but  its  ulterior  consequences  would  be 
graver  still,  and  tend  to  destroy  that  habit  of  expecting:  things  that 
have  happened  once  to  happen  again  with  the  same  consequences 
which  plays  so  remarkable  a  part  in  a  child's  education. 

In  a  very  able  little  book  called  The  Problem  of  Teaching  to 
Read,  Professor  Meiklejohn  brings  the  following  Bill  of  Indictment 
against  our  English  Notation  :— 
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(1)  An  Alphabet  of  26  letters  is  set  to  do  the  work  of  45  sounds. 

(2)  Id  this  Alphabet  of  26  letters,  there  are  now  only  eight  true  and  fixed  quantities. 

(3)  The  remaining  18  have  diflferent  values  at  different  times  and  in  different  posi- 
tions ;  and  sometimes  they  have  no  value  at  all.  In  other  words  they  have  a  topo- 
graphical valu& 

(4)  Some  of  these  18  letters  do— in  addition  to  their  own  ordinary  work— the  work 
of  three  or  four  others. 

(5)  A  Vowel  may  have  fVom  20  to  30  functions  in  our  English  Notation ;  a  Consonant 
may  have  two  or  three. 

(6)  There  are  104  ways  of  representing  to  the  eye  13  vowel  sounds. 

(7)  Six  of  these  vowel  sounds  appropriate  to  themselves  75  ways  of  getting  printed. 

(8)  In  the  most  purely  English  part  of  the  language,  the  letters  are  more  often  mis- 
leading than  not.  In  th^  word  cow  or  theyy  for  example,  there  is  no  single  letter  that 
gives  any  true  knowledge  or  guidance  to  the  child.  That  is,  the  letters  in  the  purely 
English  part  of  our  composite  speech  have  an  historical,  but  no  present,  value. 

;  (9)  The  monosyllables  of  the  language  contain  all  its  different  notations,  and  these 
with  the  maximum  of  inconsistency. 

"The  problem  is  not  to  make  the  child  acquainted  with  26  letters;  it  is  really  to 
make  him  acquainted  with  and  thoroughly  practised  in  158  eccentric  and  self-incon- 
sistent habits,  which  the  English  have  acquired,  in  the  course  of  time,  of  writing 
down  the  sounds  of  their  mother-tongue.  ...  Of  these  158  habits,  some  are  incon- 
sistent with  and  destructive  of  each  other ;  and  the  experience  of  the  child  is  not  a 
regular  process  of  addition  and  cumulation,  but  sometimes  of  subtraction  and  loss." 

The  following  are  among  the  illustrations  given  by  Fi-ofessor  Meiklejohn  of  the  way 
in  which  our  notation  breaks  faith  with  the  child  in  the  experience  of  his  eye.  In  the 
words  boat,  too,  yooman,  sovl,  sow,  sow,  note,  boaa,  haatboy,  ow«,  floor,  oh,  0,  we  Iiave 
thirteen  different  ways  in  which  long  5  is  represented  ;  and  in  the  words  wIm,  boys, 
plas,  ojroi,  BlM,  golao,  sighs,  we  have  i+s  represented  in  seven  ways. 

Nor  is  tlie  experience  of  his  ear  to  be  depended  upon  any  more  satisfoctorily.  Thus, 
iu  the  words  soam,  stoak,  earth,  hearth,  broad,  yoa,  we  have  one  symbol  standing 
for  six  different  sounds ;  and  in  conceive,  height,  voin,  hetfer,  we  have  one  symbol 
representing  four  sounds. 

Now  in  all  matters  of  education  it  is  most  Important  to  fix  in  the 
mind  of  the  learner  the  idea  of  lav  and  reg^il&rity  first,  in  order 
that  he  may  have  firm  footing  on  starting.  He  will  then  feel  that 
at  least  he  knows  something  to  which  he  can  trust,  so  that  when 
exceptions  are  brought  in  little  by  little  their  proper  nature  will 
be  apparent  to  him,  and  even  if  numerous  will  not  destroy  his  faith 
in  the  usefulness  of  what  he  has  just  learned.  He  will  realise  that 
although  this  is  not  the  whole  truth,  yet  it  is  truth  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  is  generally  to  be  relied  upon  in  interpreting  new  cases. 

Of  the  words  therefore  which  are  familiar  to  the  child,  we  have 
to  select  for  first  use  such  groups  as  present  the  sounds  in  a  regular 
way.    lUe  main  difflenlty  is  with  the  vowels,  and  these  should  be 
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introduced  power  by  power,  the  simplest  first  The  less  usual  and  less 
regular  sounds  will  succeed,  while  complexities,  such  as  diphthongs 
and  silent  letters,  will  be  postponed  until  the  simpler  forms  have 
been  fully  mastered. 

The  exact  order  in  wMdi  the  Bounds  shall  be  presented  we  need 
not  trouble  ourselves  about,  beyond  the  first  steps,  as  if  we  select 
well- written  reading  books  this  will  have  been  determined  for  us 
by  the  writers ;  it  is  their  business  rather  than  the  teacher's  to 
look  to  this.  There  is  no  generally  accepted  view  as  to  any  one 
exact  order  being  pre-eminently  best,  but  most  are  agreed  that  words 
in  which  the  short  powers  of  the  vowels  occur  should  be  employed 
first. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  leagtli  of  words  Iim  llttlo  to  do  with  the  diflevltj  of  loorntng 
them.  Many  of  the  long  woi-ds,  especially  those  derived  from  Latin,  are,  from  their 
regularity  of  notation,  amongst  the  easiest  of  all  to  master,  directly  some  power  has 
been  gained  of  breaking  words  into  their  syllables.  With  a  litUe  experience  of  this 
kind  a  child  who  could  read  all  the  monosyllables  of  the  language  would  be  able  to 
read  anything  which  might  be  put  before  him.  It  is,  therefore,  a  Inistake  to  arrange 
a  child's  reading  book  according  to  the  number  of  syllables  tlie  words  contain,  many 
dissyllables  being  far  easier  than  quite  common  monosyllables. 

(4)  The  reading  lesson  must  be  niade  interesting. — Few  things 
probably  point  more  distinctly  to  the  faultiness  of  the  methods 
commonly  employed  for  teaching  reading  in  the  earlier  stages,  than 
the  fact  that  learning  to  read  is,  in  schools,  usually  viewed  by  teacher 
and  pupils  as  the  most  dreary  of  task-work,  and  that  many  of  the 
most  unpleasant  of  the  child's  experiences — the  recollection  of  which 
will  remain  with  him  his  life  through — are  connected  with  this  side 
of  school  work.  Without  interest  there  is  no  real  attention,  and 
consequently  the  same  thing  has  to  be  gone  over  again  and  again 
until  its  very  repetition  becomes  nauseous. 

The  ButiJects  introduced  to  the  cliUd's  notice  must  be  suited  to  liis 
yean  and  experience,  and  they  must  be  treated  in  a  way  calculated 
to  excite  his  interest.  All  proper  means,  too,  must  be  taken  to  secure 
additional  attractiveness  ;  such  as  good  woodcuts  in  the  books, 
pleasant  mode  of  conducting  the  work,  variety  of  occupation,  illus- 
trations on  the  black-board,  and  so  on.  Manner  will  often  aocomidiBlL 
more  tban  method ;  and  without  cheerfulness,  sympathy,  and  zeal, 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  the  best  plans  may  be  rendered  ineffective. 

At  all  hasaxds  the  reading  lesson  must  be  prevented  firom  becoming 
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m«n  lifeleM  drudgery ;  and  the  work  throughout  must  be  made 
inteUigent.  Meaningless  work  is  not  likely  to  be  interesting.  It 
should  be  held  to  be  one  of  the  first  and  most  essential  requisites  in 
any  method  employed  for  teaching  reading,  that  it  should  be  sulll- 
cienUy  attraeiiTe  to  aroiise  in  tlie  child  a  desire  to  master  wbat  is 
put  before  1dm.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  any  satisfactory 
teaching  of  the  subject  than  merely  *  hearing'  reading  and  correct- 
ing mistakes,  and  unless  this  is  clearly  realised  any  improvement  in 
method  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  for. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  children  have  not  the  same  dislike  for  merely 
mechanical  exercises  as  adults.  This  is  tme,  and  such  exercises  may  easily  be  made 
interesting  to  them,  but  this  is  no  reason  for  the  adoption  of  bad  methods,  or  for  the 
employment  of  non«intelligent  processes  when  better  are  to  be  had.  It  is  not 
creditable  to  us  as  teachers  that  "  reading  without  tears  "  should  be  spoken  of  as  a 
rarity,  or  that  the  sulyect  should  be  referred  to  as  the  child's  "  bridge  of  sighs  " ;  and 
there  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  the  sameness,  dulness,  and  artificiality  which 
characterise  so  many  reading  lessons. 

(5)  Principle  of  Comparison  and  Contrast. — The  value  of  the 
comparative  method,  that  is,  of  placing  things  side  by  side  and 
drawing  the  child's  attention  to  points  of  likeness  and  of  unlikeness, 
has  been  already  pointed  out.  This  training  to  recognise  similarities 
and  detect  differences  is  specially  advantageous  where  forms  (as  those 
of  letters  and  words)  have  to  be  studied,  both  in  the  phonic  analysis 
of  similar  words,  which  is  so  useful,  and  in  the  discrimination  of  signs 
likely  to  be  conltised  with  each  other. 

Hence  in  teaching  reading,  more  particularly  in  the  earlier  stages, 
comparison  and  contrast  should  be  frequently  employed,  the  words  or 
letters  being  placed  alongside  each  other  on  the  black-board.  In  this 
way  the  salient  features  are  brought  out,  the  impression  is  rendered 
more  definite,  and  the  signs  are  recognised  with  greater  ease  and 
certainty  when  they  are  again  met  with. 

(6)  One  thing  at  a  time. — The  object  of  the  lesson  is  to  teach 
reading,  both  as  an  art  and  as  a  means  of  instruction  ;  but  it  should 
not  be  made  the  vehicle  of  all  sorts  of  information,  nor  should  it 
furnish  opportunity  for  a  variety  of  exercises  having  really  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  actual  work  to  be  accomplished.  The 
attempt  to  cram  a  number  of  things  Into  the  time  spoils  many  a 
reading  lesson,  and  ends  in  nothing  being  done  satisfactorily.  In 
many  cases  the  actual  practice  in  reading,  which  should  be  the  main 
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thing,  is  reduced  to  a  wretched  minimum  altogether  insufficient  for 
the  purpose  in  hand. 

In  view  of  the  future  wants  of  the  child  it  is  important,  and  very 
important,  that  he  shall  be  trained  to  grasp  and  retain  tlie  sense  of 
what  he  reads  ;  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  turning  the  reading  lesson 
into  a  kind  of  object  lesson,  or  for  giving  all  the  various  grammatical, 
geographical,  and  historical  information  with  which  the  teaching  is 
not  unfrequently  overloaded.  It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  real 
point  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  child  shall  here  gather  his  Information 
from  the  hook  as  he  reads,  not  learn  additional  tmths  given  by  the 
teacher.  These,  if  necessary,  should  be  taught  at  another  time  and 
in  another  way. 

The  fact  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  one  thing  to  which 
effort  is  to  be  directed  is  to  teach  the  child  to  read  intelligently  and 
well,  and  anything  which  does  not  bear  directly  upon  this  in  a 
helpful  way  should  be  rigorously  excluded. 

(7)  Beading  and  xcriting  to  be  taught  in  conyiection. — If  we  view 
writing  as  the  expression  of  words  or  thoughts  by  certain  symbols 
composed  of  more  or  less  complex  lines,  which  symbols  thus  have  a 
distinct  meaning,  then  reading  and  writing  are  the  natural  comple- 
ments the  one  of  the  other.  In  writing  we  translate  speech  into 
symbols ;  in  reading  we  reproduce  the  sounds  from  a  recognition  of 
the  signs.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  there  is  a  natural  connection 
between  the  two,  and  this  connection  should  be  maintained  in  the 
teaching. 

In  any  study  of  form,  such  as  is  necessary  in  writing  and  drawing, 
the  eye  and  the  hand  should  be  associated,  the  one  observing  the  forms 
and  the  other  reproducing  them.  The  process  of  writing  compels 
attention  to  the  forms  of  words,  and  in  this  way  the  knowledge  of 
them  is  rendered  more  certain  and  exact.  Writing  is  thus  a  great 
aid  to  reading  in  the  earliest  stages,  where  instant  recognition  of  the 
signs  is  the  main  thing. 

The  mere  BMluuileAl  ImltAtUm  of  the  l«tt«r-lorma  in  writing  is  a  mucb  less  exacting 
process,  and  properly  taught  a  much  more  interesting  one  to  the  child,  than  learning 
to  read  as  commonly  managed.  This  mechanical  reproduction  therefore  may  ««11  bsgia 
■OB*  tlaw  beforo  r«adiag  is  commenced,  and  there  nee<l  not  be  any  direct  or  manifest 
attempt  to  teach  the  names  of  tlie  symbols  until  reading  is  begun,  though  in  practice 
it  will  be  found  that  the  child  will  generally  be  anxious  to  know  the  names  of  the 
signs  he  makes,  and  will,  without  any  serious  effort,  learn  most  of  the  script  letters 
in  this  way. 
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Wli«n  reading:  Ib  begnm  writiiiff  sbonld  be  (dosely  associated  with  it, 
the  child  being  called  upon  to  draw  or  write  the  letters  (according  as 
he  is  able)  from  the  forms  put  upon  the  black-board,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  can  do  this  fairly,  to  connect  them  into  words.  This  gives  variety 
to  the  work,  and  is  also  a  gain  in  finding  employment  for  the  child's 
fingers.  As  the  reading  progresses  the  associated  writing  will  not 
form  part  of  the  same  lesson,  but  will  be  taken  later,  the  connection 
between  the  two  being  kept  up  by  selecting  portions  for  tran8criptio& 
from  the  passage  previously  read.  When  transcription  becomes  less 
important  the  association  will  be  made  through  the  dictation  lesson  ; 
and,  finally,  when  the  child  can  express  his  thoughts  in  writing, 
through  composition  in  the  form  of  outlines  of  the  story,  or  of  an 
abstract  of  the  subject-matter  contained  in  the  reading  lessons. 

As  a  means  of  teaching:  spelling— which  is  mainly  a  matter  of  the 
eye  and  an  indirect  help  to  reading — ^Titing,  especially  in  the  forms 
just  mentioned,  is  invaluable. 

The  close  conneation  of  reading  and  vrriting  in  teaching  is  very  strongly  insisted 
npon  hy  many  continental  writers;  and  this  *  read-write'  method,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  is  much  more  commonly  employed  in  the  schools  abroad  than  with  ns. 

II.  Methods  of  Associatixo  Sound  and  Symbou  (The  so- 
called  Reading  Methods.) 

The  methods  which  have  been  adopted  for  enabling  the  child  to 
give  the  right  sound  of  the  word  wnen  the  symbol  is  placed  before 
him  are  essentially  of  two  types,  one  synthetic  the  other  analytic. 

(A.)  STMTHETIC  PLANS.  In  these  the  child's  attention  is  first 
directed  to  the  elements  of  words — either  as  letter-names  or  letter- 
sounds — and  through  them  to  the  sounds  of  the  words  themselves. 
It  may  be  urged  against  any  such  plans  that  they  are  opposed  to  the 
ordinary  mode  In  wMch  the  child  becomes  acquainted  with  otijects  ; 
the  natural  process  being,  first  the  learning  to  recognise  the  thing  as  a 
whole  from  its  general  look,  and  then  the  consideration  of  each  of  the 
various  parts  separately.  Letters  are  in  themselves  meaningless,  and 
to  fix  the  child's  mind  upon  these,  before  he  learns  the  word,  certainly 
tends  to  make  him  overlook  the  cardinal  fact  that  words  represent 
ideas  and  in  all  cases  have  a  meaning  to  be  mastered. 

Calkins  justly  says,  "  The  natural  way  for  a  child  to  learn  language  is  to  begin  with 
the  units  of  language,  which  are  vord*.  Language  deals  with  thoughts :  words  are 
symbols  of  thought    Letters  are  elements  of  the  /brms  of  words ;  simple  sounds  are 
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the  elements  of  the  Bounds  of  words ;  but  in  neither  case  are  these  elements  units  of 
language.  The  true  starting-point  for  reading  must  be  with  the  thought  and  its  sign 
as  a  whole.  Subsequently  the  sign  may  be  analysed,  and  the  elements  of  both  its 
sounds  and  forms  learned." 

Eyen  the  best  of  the  synthetic  plans,  though  they  may  commend  them- 
selves to  enthusiastic  advocates,  or  to  those  who  have  fallen  into  "  the 
superstition  of  method,^'  are  marked  by  too  mnch  intricacy  and 
elalioration  of  system  to  commend  themselves  for  general  adoption  ; 
and,  unless  very  skilfully  managed,  may  easily  become  utterly  dreary 
and  meaningless.  After  all,  too,  the  means  proposed  meet  bat  very 
inadequately  the  difflcoltieB  the  child  has  to  encounter. 

"Mechanical  and  artiflcial  methods  of  teaching  may  be  employed  with  apparent 
success,  as  systems  of  mnemonics  are  sometimes  made  to  appear  valuable  as  aids  to 
memory,  but  careful  observation  and  experience  will  prove  that  they  possess  little  or 
no  genuine  merit." —  (Calkins.) 

(1)  The  Alphabetic  or  Name  Method, — The  plan  is  so  called  be- 
cause the  child  is  made  to  give  in  succession  the  alphabetic  names  of 
the  letters  composing  a  word  before  pronouncing  it ;  and  this  is  done, 
at  least  in  most  cases,  on  the  assumption  that  such  a  proceeding 
assists  him  in  arriving  at  the  sound.  In  so  far  as  spelling  compels  a 
child  to  examine  the  word,  it  no  doubt  helps  to  fix  the  fortn  in  his 
mind  ;  but  this  will  not  lead  him  to  the  sound,  and  to  make  him 
name  the  elementB  first  is  to  misdirect  his  attention,  and  to  confuse 
him  by  calling  upon  him  to  do  something  else  than  what  is  actually  the 
work  of  the  moment.  It  makes  a  pretence  of  helping  him  without  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  giving  him  the  slightest  dew. 

The  method  is  indefensible ;  but  although  almost  universally  con- 
demned it  is  nevertheless  still  lamentably  prevalent  in  our  schools, 
even  where  no  attempt  at  defending  it  would  be  made  beyond  the 
fact  that  children  do  learn  to  read  by  it,  and  that  it  is  an  easy  plan 
for  a  young  teacher  to  adopt.  CUldren  wlU,  in  the  end,  pick  up  by 
experience  the  sonnds  of  the  letters,  and  the  power  to  combine  them, 
whatever  method  is  adopted,  if  only  sufficient  patience  is  exercised. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  point ;  but  that  they  shall  learn  pleasantly, 
quickly,  and  intelligently. 

The  plan  has  the  sanction  of  long  custom,  but  is  roimdaboat,  tsdtou,  and  Ulogleal. 
Where  a  child  has  been  habituated  to  itreliminary  spelling  he  rarely  attempts  to  dis* 
cover  the  sound  of  any  unfamiliar  word  until  he  has  droned  through  the  letters. 
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Mach  of  the  mechanical,  monotonous,  and  unintelligent  reading  so  often  complained 
cf  in  schools  is  doubtless  due  to  the  use  of  the  Alphabetic  metliod  in  the  early  stages. 

It  combines  spelling  and  reading  unnaturally.  BpalUnf  Is  largely  ImibmI  throvi^ 
refctfing,  tat  the  eoavene  ii  not  trve. 

The  spelling  and  saying  of  each  word  ft'om  four  to  six  times  over  in  succession  by 
all  the  children  simultaneously,  and  often  in  the  most  objectionable  sing-song  way, 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  our  class-rooms ;  but  it  is  a  plan  to  be  strongly  con- 
demned, and  one  which  no  teacher  worthy  of  the  name  ought  for  one  moment  to 
tolerate. 

The  condemnation  of  tlie  Alphabetic  plan  is  by  no  means  confined  to  teachers  and 
writers  on  education.  Lord  Lytton  makes  Pr.  Herman  say  in  The  Caxtont — "  A  more 
lying,  roundabout,  puzzle-headed  delusion  than  tliat  by  which  we  confute  the  clear 
instincts  of  truth  in  our  accursed  systems  of  spelling,  was  never  concocted  by  the 
fkther  of  falsehood.  For  instance,  take  the  monosyllable  on(.  What  a  brazen  fore- 
head you  must  have,  when  you  say  to  an  inflint  c,  a,  f,— spell  eat :  that  is,  three  sounds 
forming  a  totally  opposite  compound— opposite  in  every  detail,  opposite  in  the  whole 
—compose  a  poor  Little  monosyllable,  which,  if  you  would  but  say  the  simple  truth, 
the  child  will  learn  to  spell  merely  by  looking  at  it !  How  can  three  sounds  which 
run  thus  to  the  ear,  ue-ek-tee  compose  eat  ?  Don't  they  rather  compose  the  sound 
ue-ek4i  or  ceaty  ?  How  can  a  system  of  education  flourish  that  b^ns  by  so  monstrous 
a  falsehood,  which  the  sense  of  hearing  sufBces  to  contradict?  No  wonder  that  the 
hornbook  is  the  despair  of  mothers  I " 

(2)  The  Fhonic  Method. — As  the  names  of  the  letters  cannot 
possibly  lead  to  the  sound  of  the  word,  the  idea  seems  reasonable  at 
first  sight  to  teach  their  powers  instead.  The  phonic  plan  thus 
attempts  to  lead  the  child  to  master  the  sound  of  a  word  by  giving  in 
succession  the  Bounds  of  the  Tarioas  letters,  at  first  separately,  and 
then  with  more  rapid  utterance,  until  they  blend  into  what  is  required. 

The  method  is  by  no  means  new,  having  been  known  at  least  a 
century  and  a  half  in  France,  though  but  little  employed.  Of  late 
years  it  has  been  tried  in  England  in  several  forms  that  vary  only  in 
detail,  mainly  in  the  way  of  overcoming  the  inherent  difficulty  of 
giytnif  the  Bounds  of  the  consonants  by  themselves,  which  only  in  a 
few  cases  can  be  accomplished  with  any  degree  of  satisfactoriness. 
All  the  help  is  made  use  of  also  which  is  to  be  obtained  from  classi- 
fying words  and  sounds,  presenting  them  in  order  of  difficulty,  and 
omitting  as  many  anomalous  forms  as  possible  until  the  child  has 
made  some  progress. 

Apart  from  the  fundamental  defect  that  any  synthetic  process 
is  contrary  to  the  child's  habits  in  leamins:  forms,  the  practical  diffi- 
culties met  with  in  carrying  out  the  method  are  so  numerous  and 
important,  and  the  skill  and  resource  needed  in  the  teaching  are  so 
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considerable,  that  the  plan  (so  far  as  the  writer's  experience  goes)  lias 
not  met  with  much  favour  in  England. 

The  YOwelB  being  simply  muBical  tones  of  different  quality,  offer 
little  or  no  difficulty  as  to  their  being  sounded  alone,  but  very  great 
difficulty  from  their  being  represented  in  such  very  various  ways,  so 
that,  as  previously  not«d,  the  child's  experiences  are  being  constantly 
contradicted.^ 

"  Our  language  is  said  to  ]>ossess  13  dlffarmt  Toml  •eanda,  but  there  are  104  wnfs  of 
r«pm«ittiic  t]i«M  TowvlMMuidsto  tb»  97:  .  .  .  Now  it  is  practically  impossible  for  the 
young  learner  to  get  up  these  104  ways  of  ^vriting  down  our  vowel  sounds  ;  what  he 
does,  and  what  he  must  do,  is  to  learn  each  wonl  as  a  separate  and  individual  entity, 
to  remember  the  look  of  it,  and  to  reproduce  that  look  when  he  writes  it  down." — 
(ATeiklfjohn.) 

With  respect  to  the  eoaioiiaate,  the  powers  of  »,  g,  and  K  may  be  given  by  themselves  . 
and  the  sounds  of  the  liquids,  7,  m,  n,  r,  may  also  be  taught  without  much  trouble. 
But  as  the  consonants  are  mostl)*  but  different  ways  (depending  upon  the  use  of  lips, 
teeth,  tongue,  and  throat)  of  allowing  the  breath  to  burst  forth  in  commencing  a 
vowel  tone,  or  of  cutting  off  the  flow  of  such  tone,  it  is  clear  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  that  they  cannot  be  properly  sounded  alone. 

XnowUdffe  of  the  powen  of  the  lettan  alone  is  vttorly  laadeqiiate  to  noot  the  difleittlos 
with  which  the  child  la  brovght  fkco  to  Cmc.  Whatever  devioes  we  have  recourse  to,  there 
are  very  many  words  in  our  language  which  defy  any  effort  to  construct  their  sounds 
out  of  the  sounds  of  their  component  letters.  To  confine  ourselves  to  two  illustra- 
tions only,  we  may  take  (1)  the  words  ending  in  ough,  and  (2)  words  containing  $ilent 
Utters— Hs  ntigh^  ligMf  psalm,  knot,  feign,  indict,  corp«,  yadit,  douH,  calm,  etc. 
Perhaps  the  most  anomalous  word  in  the  English  language  is  the  word  gtmy,  the 
sound  of  which  is  a  complete  contradiction  of  the  child's  ordinary  experience. 

"The  language  contains  more  than  ISOO  words  the  noUtloa  of  which  is  not  la 
harmony  with  the  prannneiation  ;  and  these  1300  words  are  the  commonest— the  most 
in  daily  use.  Of  these  800  are  monosyllables — and  these  too  in  most  common  use." — 
(Meiklejohn.) 

With  languages  of  almost  entirely  regular  notation  like  Spanish,  or  Oennan,  where 
In  the  vast  majority  of  ca.ses,  at  least,  the  signs  have  fixed  sounds,  the  difficulties  to 
be  overcome  are  far  less  serious ;  and,  with  some  admixture  of  analytical  teaching 
at  first,  the  plan  may  no  doubt  in  such  cases  be  carried  through  with  much  greater 
success  than  the  old  alphabetic  mode  of  teacliing.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
this  is  a  reason  for  its  introduction  into  an  anomalous  language  like  English. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  more  than  one  writer,  that  the  fh»quent  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  child  to  give  the  power  of  such  letters  as  rf,  6,  p,  (,  to,  without  any  accom- 
panying vowel  sound,  has  a  tendency  to  produce  stammerlnff. 

(3)  The  Phonetic  or  FhonoUjjnc  Method. — ^This  is  really  but  a 
modification  of  the  Phonic  metbod,  with  special  features  of  its  own 
intended  to  meet  some  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  older  plan. 

1  For  a  coinplet«  elMilfieation  of  the  roir«I  pow«r«,  see  M«rr«rs  Lanffuage  a$  a  Meant  of  Cutturt, 
Vol.  11..  appendix. 
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la  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty  arising  from  the  want  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  number  of  letter  signs  and  of  letter  sounds  in 
English,  various  ways  have  been  proposed  of  modifying  the  existing 
characters,  where  necessary,  by  certain  added  marks  or  changes  of 
form,  so  that  each  elementary  sound  may  be  uniformly  represented 
by  a  single  sign.  One  scheme  has  65  characters,  and  it  would  seem 
that  at  least  45  are  necessary  in  order  to  represent  the  elementary 
sounds  of  the  language  with  even  approximate  completeness. 

The  powers  of  this  extended  alphabet  having  been  learned,  the 
child  would  proceed  as  in  the  Phonic  method.  The  first  books  put 
into  his  hands  would  be  printed  in  the  new  characters,  and  when 
these  were  mastered  he  would  be  put  back  to  the  same  lessons  printed 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Thencefonn'ard  the  modified  letters  would  bo 
abandoned. 

The  difficnlties  of  our  notation  are  not  Burmonnted  by  the  plan,  bat 
only  poBtponed.  The  additional  signs  greatly  increase  the  weariness 
of  learning  the  alphabet,  and  with  so  many  groups  of  letters  of  similar 
form  it  is  difficult  to  believe  but  that  confusion  must  result.  By 
those  who  advocate  the  plan,  however,  the  practical  difficulties  are 
said  to  be  not  so  great  as  they  appear. 

Perhaps  the  best  arranged  of  the  books  specially  prepared  for  carrying  out  the 
method  are  Dr.  Edwin  Ltigh*a  Readers^  draMrn  up  on  what  the  author  calls  the 
system  of  "pronouncing  orthography."  In  these  the  general  shape  of  the  letters  is 
kept  throughout,  so  that  the  look  of  the  word  is  but  little  .iltered,  and  the  child 
rec(^;nise8  a  letter-symbol  at  once  as  Kome  form  of  o  or  a,  etc.  The  added  marks  are 
in  some  cases  so  minute  that  much  care  would  be  necessary  to  distinguish  them  witli 
certainty. 

The  necessity  for  using  peculiarly  printed  books  is  certainly  against  the  plan, 
inasmuch  as  tlia  dilld  hai,  in  maaj  cmm,  to  l«ani  two  fortu  for  the  aamo  word  before  he 
can  read  ordinary  type ;  and  it  seems  far  preferable  to  fix  the  right  form  in  the  mind 
at  once  by  presenting  that  alone  to  the  eye. 

(B.)  ANALYTIC  FLANS. — In  these  the  natural  method  whereby  the 
child  becomes  acquainted  with  objects  is  followed,  and  the  words  are 
tangbt,  with  respect  to  both  form  and  sound,  as  wholes  first.  It  is  not 
until  the  child  has  had  an  opportunity  of  fixing  in  his  mind  the 
general  look  of  the  word  and  its  associated  sound  that  he  is  led  to 
examine  its  parts.  And  this  is  done,  not  as  an  essential  to  reading, 
but  to  compel  close  attention  to  the  form,  in  order  that  future 
recognition  may  be  assisted,  and  the  pupil  may  be  able  to  spell  the 
word  correctly  when  called  upon  to  write  it. 
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The  child  cannot  be  said  to  read  until  he  does  so  without  any 
conscious  direction  of  the  mind  to  the  elementary  sounds  which  go  to 
make  up  a  word,  and  he  is  able  to  name  it  at  sight  from  its  appearance 
as  a  whole.     To  this  the  analytic  plan  habituates  him  from  the  first 

Analyils  n&tnrally  precedes  syntbesiB;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
however  much  it  may  be  disguised,  the  analytic  proceBS  really  enten 
into  all  methods  of  aBsociating  sound  and  sigxi  in  readio^r.  The  induc- 
tion leading  to  the  mastery  of  the  letter  powers  is  carried  on  for  the 
most  part  unconsciously,  and  is  gradually  perfected  as  the  child  gains 
experience  of  the  sounds  by  practice  in  reading,  and  oomes  to  reoognlM 
thetr  force  from  the  effects  they  produce  in  the  different  words  brought 
under  his  notice. 

It  is  this  realisation  of  the  force  of  letters  in  different  conibinations 
which  gives  the  child  the  power  to  master  new  words ;  and,  whatever 
method  is  employed,  he  is  certain  to  gain  this  power  in  the  end.  The 
practical  question  for  decision  by  the  teacher  is  as  to  which  method 
puts  the  child  in  the  best  position  for  gaining  the  necessary  experi- 
ence of  words,  and  lends  its  aid  to  the  inductive  process  in  the  most 
rational  and  effective  way. 

(1)  *Look  and  /Say,'  or  *  Word  and  Name,^  Method, — The  words 
Mook  and  say'  indicate  the  fundamental  feature  of  the  plan.  In 
dealing  with  a  word  new  to  the  child,  which  he  is  unable  to  pronounce, 
he  is  first  told  to  look  at  it  carefully  while  the  teacher  sounds  it 
clearly  and  deliberately,  then,  still  attending  to  the  symbol,  he  imi- 
tates the  sound  as  given  until  he  can  reproduce  it  easily  and  perfectly. 
To  ensure  intelligence  and  assist  remembrance,  the  idea  underlying 
the  word  is  closely  associated  with  it ;  and  finally,  the  child  is  led  to 
analyse  the  word  into  its  parts,  and  to  spell  it  so  as  to  fix  the 
exact  image  in  his  mind. 

As  the  child  progresses,  various  modifications  and  additions — such 
as  the  syllabling:  of  words  and  the  comparison  of  words  of  similar 
sound  or  form— may  be  introduced,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  seizing 
upon  just  those  things  which  it  is  important  for  him  to  notice. 

The  method  associates  sound,  sign,  and  idea  in  a  natural  way.  It 
presents  no  difficulty  to  the  child  which  is  not  inherent  in  our  system 
of  notation,  and  is  analogous  to  the  way  in  which  he  learns  spoken 
language ;  while,  further,  it  is  so  simple  and  direct  in  application 
that  it  may  be  readily  carried  out  even  by  the  youngest  teacher. 
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Eren  those  who  advocate  some  other  plan  admit,  for  the  most  part,  that  the  first 
irregular  monosyllables  have  to  be  mastered  on  the  '  look  and  say '  principle ;  and  as 
all  words  have  in  the  end  to  be  recognised  from  the  picture  they  present  to  the  eye 
as  a  whole,  it  seems  reasonable,  on  this  ground  alone,  to  accustom  the  child  from  the 
beginning  to  that  mode  of  recognition  which  he  must  eventually  employ,  so  as  to 
preserve  for  him  a  uniformity  of  experience  and  method  of  attack. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  against  the  method  that  it  proceeds  upon  the  Chinese 
principle  of  learning  each  word-symbol  independently.  There  is  however  this  vital 
dilTerence ;  in  Chinese  no  analysis  of  the  symbol  is  possible,  but  in  the  '  look  and 
say '  plan  analysis  of  the  word  into  its  elements,  ajter  it  i$  known  as  a  whole,  is  in- 
sisted upon.  The  objection  assumes  that  the  method  gives  a  child  no  power  to  master 
new  words,  whereas  it  not  only  does  this  but  does  it  most  effectively. 

The  fiict  that  a  child  is  not  allowed  to  spell  a  word  until  he  has  learned  to  sound  it 
has  led  to  the  method  being  sometimes  called  "reading  without  spelling." 

The  learning  of  the  alphabet  li  no  Integral  ]Murt  of  the  plan,  though  it  may  easily  be 
associated  with  it  if  the  names  of  the  letters  have  not  been  previously  acquired. 

The  method  has  grown  greatly  in  favour  of  late  years,  and  Is  very  generally  recom- 
mended by  those  who  should  know  most  concerning  the  difficulties  of  teaching  and 
the  best  methods  of  overc^oming  them.  The  uncertainty,  guessing,  and  miscalling  of 
words  sometimes  said  to  arise  from  the  method  are,  where  they  exist,  almost  entirely 
due  to  defective  teaching. 

(2)  The  SyUabic  Method, — This  is  only  a  variety  of  the  *  look  and 
say'  method,  the  principle  being  practically  the  same  in  both  and 
the  first  steps  almost  identical.  Great  importance  ia  attached  to  tbe 
tlftssification  of  syllablea,  and  these  are  so  arranged  as  to  bring 
strongly  before  the  child  those  most  used  in  the  composition  of  words. 
Directly  he  passes  to  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  he  is  taught  to 
break  up  such  words  into  parts,  each  of  which  he  can  sound  with  one 
efibrt  of  the  voice,  and  to  note  these  in  turn  before  attempting  to 
give  the  sound  of  the  word  as  a  whole.  Supposing  a  word  to  occur 
which  the  child  cannot  sound  unaided,  it  is  written  on  the  black- 
board with  the  syllables  distinctly  marked,  and  each  of  these  is  taught 
as  in  the  *  look  and  say '  plan.  The  sound  of  the  complete  word  can 
then  be  given  with  ease.  Thia  la  a  moat  valuable  ezerdae,  and  a  great 
aid  to  the  mastery  of  new  words  of  more  than  one  ayllable,  whatever 
plan  is  used  in  the  early  stages.  Properly  taught,  a  child  soon  learns 
to  read  readily  even  the  longest  words  of  regular  notation. 

(C.)  mZED  PLANS. — Instead  of  making  use  of  either  of  the  analytic 
or  synthetic  plans  alone,  some  teachers  prefer  to  employ  a  method  in 
which  are  united  certain  features  drawn  from  both  groups.  The 
following  are  the  only  plans  of  this  kind  calling  for  special  notice. 
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(1)  Fhoiio- Analytic  Method. — This  is  an  attempt  to  combine  the 
'look  and  say'  and  phonic  principles  in  natural  order — analysis 
coming  first  and  synthesis  after.  The  '  look  and  say '  plan  is  used 
for  the  mastery  of  the  first  elements  of  reading,  and  as  a  means  of 
teaching  words  of  irregular  notation ;  then  phonic  drill  and  the 
comparison  of  words  of  similar  sound  are  brought  in  to  secure  the 
rapid  learning  of  the  powers  of  the  letters,  and  thus  to  enable  the 
child  to  arrive  at  the  sounds  of  words  of  regular  formation  by 
the  constructive  process.  As  a  further  aid  to  this  the  words  are 
▼ery  carefully  classified  according  to  their  sounds,  the  more  irregular 
forms  being  introduced  gradually  as  the  child  gains  experience. 

The  first  lessons  proceed  upon  the  *  look  and  say '  plan  until  the 
child  has  accumulated  a  sufficient  number  of  easy  monosyllables  for 
analysis.  From  these  a  suitable  word — say  man — is  selected,  and 
the  sound  of  the  word  is  given  slowly  and  deliberately  while  the  child 
attends  to  the  way  in  which  the  sound  is  produced.  The  syllable 
an  is  then  put  upon  the  black-board  alongside  the  original  word, 
and  the  two  are  sounded  in  succession,  by  both  teacher  and  pupil, 
until  the  latter  realises  the  power  of  the  letter  m,  and  learns  the 
way  in  which  the  organs  have  to  be  disposed  and  the  breath  managed 
to  produce  the  effect.  Other  letters  are  then  inserted  in  front  of  the 
syllable  taken,  each  being  treated  as  before ;  and  the  exercises  are 
further  extended  by  keeping  the  first  part  of  the  word  constant 
and  changing  the  final  letter  in  a  similar  way. 

The  child'^s  knowledge  is  tested  from  step  to  step  by  calling  upon 
him  to  read  in  easy  sentences  the  words  acquired  ;  and  when  he  has 
mastered  the  powers  of  the  consonants  both  in  commencing  and  con- 
cluding a  syllable,  all  words  of  fairly  regular  form  are  taught  as  in 
the  phonic  method  pure  and  simple. 

Different  teachers  carry  out  tlie  details  of  the  plan  in  somewhat  different  ways. 
There  is  generally  a  t«Bdtacy  to  overdo  tlio  mcro  mechanical  parts  of  the  proe«n.  The 
Globt  JteaderSf  edited  by  Mr.  A.  F.  Hurison,  are  specially  prepared  with  a  view  to 
the  teaching  of  reading  by  this  method. 

(2)  Word-building  Flans. — Several  have  been  suggested,  which 
are  in  many  respects  similar  to  the  Phono-analytic.  The  excellent 
English  Method  of  Messrs.  Sonnenschein  &  Meiklejohn  is  the  most 
successful  attempt  yet  made  to  analyse  and  classify  the  fundamental 
oombinations  of  the  language. 
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III.  Nature  and  Elements  of  Good  Reading. 

A  person,  in  speaking,  not  only  employs  words  but  makes  use  of 
certain  peculiarities  of  intonation  and  modulation,  with  the  addition 
in  many  cases  of  certain  minor  devices.  These  are  intended  to  assist 
the  communication  of  the  exact  sense  which  it  is  wished  to  convey, 
and  also,  it  may  be,  to  arouse  in  the  hearer  a  certain  amount  of  ac- 
companying emotion.  In  written  and  printed  language  these  personal 
elements  are  lost ;  and  therefore,  when  the  symbols  are  translated 
again  into  speech  by  reading,  it  is  the  province  of  the  reader  to 
supply  the  missing  aids  in  such  a  degree  as  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  desired  effect. 

Jacotot's  chief  maxim  for  the  acquisition  of  a  proper  style  ia  read- 
ing was — "  Read  as  yon  would  speak."  This  was  a  revolt  against  the 
artificial  delivery,  unnatural  or  sing-song  tones,  false  emphasis,  and 
affectation  which  must  always  have  been  common  ;  and  as  a  flnt 
rongh  canon  for  the  correction  of  such  faults  the  dictum  is  of  much 
use.  It  has  however  been  very  frequently  repeated  as  though  it 
summed  up  the  whole  matter,  which  it  does  not,  and  has  been 
indiscreetly  urged  to  such  lengths  as  to  mislead  with  respect  to  the 
higher  qualities  of  good  reading,  and  at  least  partially  to  obscure  its 
real  nature. 

Just  as  there  is  great  difference  between  the  liveliness,  broken 
phrases,  quick  transitions,  and  even  the  modes  of  expression,  used  in 
conversation,  and  the  more  staid,  formal,  exact,  and  deliberate  style 
of  a  set  composition  ;  so,  in  reading,  while  the  delivery  should  never 
be  artificial  or  affected,  there  should  be  a  more  sober  manner,  greater 
reserve,  and  less  sudden  changes  of  intonation  than  in  speaking. 
This  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  we  rarely  or 
never  have  any  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  a  person  is  reading  or 
speaking,  even  when  the  reading  is  the  best  of  its  kind.  To  read  a 
piece  of  ordinary  prose  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  we  should  con- 
verse would  be  to  make  our  reading  appear  flippant  and  wanting  in 
the  dignity  we  expect.  Even  in  the  necessarily  more  impassioned 
utterance  of  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry  there  is  the  same  clear  dis- 
tinction. Reading:  and  theatrical  declamation  have  not  the  8am» 
objects,  and  should  not  be  confonnded.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
actor  so  to  simulate  the  personality  of  the  character  he  presents 
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to  US  as  to  sink  his  own  individuality  entirely,  and  to  make  us  lose 
consciousness  that  he  is  other  than  he  pretends  to  be.  This  is 
never  the  object  of  the  reader ;  and  hence  many  things  are  rightly 
allowed  in  stage  declamation  which  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in 
reading.  In  the  latter,  while  we  may  be  affected  even  with  deep 
emotion,  and  everything  may  be  done  to  make  us  realise  fully  all  that 
the  passage  is  intended  to  convey,  yet  the  manner  and  dellvwy  of  the 
readar  az«  marked  Ixy  a  itadied  moderatloii,  and  we  never  tlilnk  of 
Um  ae  otber  tbaa  be  la.  Good  reading,  says  a  writer  quoted  by 
Stow,  should  "  be  distinct  and  yet  not  dramatic,  varied  and  yet  not 
affected.  The  reading  itself  should  be  like  a  clear  transparent 
medium  ;  the  reader  should  be  lost  sight  of,  whilst  the  author  himself 
appears.'' 

The  character  of  the  composition  and  how  it  is  intended  to  affect 
us — whether  to  give  us  a  clear  insight  into  truth,  convince  us  by 
argument,  stimulate  the  imagination,  rouse  in  us  a  feeling  for  what 
is  beautifiil,  or  move  us  to  pity  and  the  like — will  almost  entirely 
determine  how  a  piece  should  be  read ;  and  the  good  taste  of  the  reader 
will  be  ibewn  in  adaptinir  bis  style  of  readingr  to  tbe  n&tnre  and 
style  of  tbe  language  with  which  he  is  dealing. 

The  main  things  to  guard  against  in  the  case  of  children  are 
artificiality  of  tone  and  a  laboured  drawling  delivery,  indistinctness 
of  utterance,  careless  blundering  or  miscalling  of  words  from  ran- 
domness or  want  of  proper  attention,  and  lack  of  intelligence  leading 
to  the  false  use  of  emphasis  or  its  absence  altogether. 

The  chief  matters  to  which  attention  has  to  be  given  in  teaching 
reading,  so  as  to  secure  correctness  both  of  utterance  and  style  will 
now  be  considered  in  order  : — 

(1)  PronuncicUian,  EnuncicUion,  and  ArticxdcUion. — These  words 
are  often  used  in  a  vague  general  way  to  denote  pretty  much  the  same 
thing — the  correct  production  of  the  sounds  of  words — though  they 
are  sometimes  employed  in  different  senses.  The  three  things  indi- 
cated are  of  course  closely  connected,  and  shade  into  each  other, 
but  wherever  the  terms  are  to  be  used  side  by  side  in  connection 
with  technical  matters  they  should  certainly  }ye  differentiated. 

In  a  restricted  sense  then  it  will  be  found  convenient  to  use  the 
term  pronunciation  for  the  correct  production  of  the  vowels  ;  and 
careful  consideration  will  shew  that  it  is  upon  giving  the  right  power 
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and  quantity  to  these  that  purity  of   utterance   is  yeiy  largely 
dependent. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  long  u  as  in  Tuesday,  of  ew  as  in  dew,  and  of  ue  as  in 
dM,  as  though  the  sound  in  all  these  cases  vrere  represented  by  oo  is  a  common 
error;  while  the  converse  mistake  of  pronouncing  too  as  if  it  were  tew  obtains  *in 
some  districts.  It  is  worth  noting  that  most  of  the  prorinrtallnns  which  give 
trouble  in  school  are  due  to  variation  trom  the  acknowledged  standard  in  the  sound- 
ing of  the  vowels.  Such  pronunciations  as  moen  (man),  icaem  (warm),  Jarge 
(George),  noigkt  (night),  moine  (mine),  dint  (climb),  nayther  (neither),  wcUter  (water), 
eoom  and  kem  (comeX  waerds  (words),  and  a  hundred  others,  are  examples. 

Enunciation  should  stand  for  the  proper  sounding  of  the  consonants  ; 
and  it  is  to  this  that  distinctness  of  utterance,  so  that  the  ear  may 
readily  distinguish  the  sounds  of  words,  is  due.  Lips,  tongue,  teeth, 
and  throat,  all  need  to  be  properly  used.  A  word  may  be  sounded 
loudly  and  yet  be  difficult  to  catch,  for  if  the  consonants  are  not 
clearly  given  the  distinctive  character  of  the  word  will  be  more  or 
less  blurred. 

Faulty  enunciation  shews  itself  perhaps  most  commonly  in  the  sounding  of  groups 
of  consonants  at  the  end  of  a  word  or  syllable.  Thus  the  dentals  (d  and  t)  are 
frequently  omitted  in  words  ending  in  nds,  nU,  sts,  d«,  etc.  (as  in  command& 
instruments,  posts,  acts,  etc.).  The  letter  g  is  often  dropped  at  the  end  of  words  like 
telling,  standing,  speaking ;  while  g  and  r  are  sometimes  inserted,  as  in  kUehing, 
garding,  itrawr,  drawr  (for  kitchen,  garden,  straw,  draw).  A  sharp  consonant  is  also 
sometimes  changed  into  a  corresponding  fiat  one,  as  s  into  s.  The  letter  h  Is  a  con- 
stant source  of  trouble  in  elementary  schools.  Frequent  correction  is  necessary,  but 
the  teacher  may  easily  be  tempted  to  spend  much  more  time  over  it  than  is  wise. 

Very  occasionally  bad  enunciation  may  be  due  to  some  defect  of  the  vocal  organs, 
but  much  more  frequently  it  arises  from  defective  i>erception  of  the  sounds,  and  very 
cummonly  from  carelessness  which  easily  becomes  conflrmed  into  a  habit. 

Articulation  is  the  proper  jointing  on  of  the  syllables  of  a  word  and 
the  correct  separation  of  the  words  in  a  sentence,  so  that  none  of  the 
parts  are  slurred  over,  dropped  out  altogether,  or  nm  one  into  another. 
"  In  just  articulation,"  says  a  writer  quoted  by  Mr.  Gill,  "  the  words 
are  not  hurried  over,  nor  melted  together ;  they  are  neither  abridged 
nor  prolonged ;  they  are  not  swallowed,  nor  are  they  shot  from  the 
mouth  ;  neither  are  they  trailed  and  then  suffered  to  drop  unfinished." 

Articulation  is  a  matter  needing  much  attention  in  schools,  not  only  in  reading  but 
in  repetition.  Sometimes  the  most  grotesque  mistakes  arise,  from  allowing  words  to 
be  articulated  in  such  a  slipshod  way  that  they  are  run  together  into  a  comtx>und  and 
all  meaning  is  lost.    It  is  said  that  once,  a  little  girl,  on  being  taken  to  the  sea-side. 
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&sked  where  tlie  'dindimies*  were,  her  question  arising  from  the  fact  that  she  had 
been  allowed  to  say  '  the  sea  and  all  the  dindimies '  for '  the  sea  and  all  that  in  them 
is ' ;  and  Stow  tells  of  a  gentleman  who,  after  he  had  left  school,  was  astonished  to  find 
that  his  earliest  reading-book  was  '  Reading  made  easy,'  not  '  Readie-me-4e€zy '  as  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  call  it. 

MWh  bad  artlenlatfoa  has  its  soorM  la  bad  amieiatlMi,  but  many  defects  are  also  due 
to  a  iloTMily  iliirrliig  ov«r  of  OMiala  aoimds  of  a  word,  arising  chiefly  from  carelessness  or 
hurry,  and  sometimes  fh}m  imperfect  listening  or  faulty  imitation — as  for  instance 
hekoCn,  partic'larljf,  erfr'or'nary,  ridic'UnUf  pectd'arly,  libr'ry,  February,  man'n  th'orse 
(man  and  the  horse),  etc.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  final  letter  of  a  word 
is  the  same  as  the  initial  letter  of  a  word  following — as  in  righ'tinu,  lai'dotrn, 
&oy*MiA'e,  hlofo'indSf  etc.  Sometimes  a  syllable  is  inserted  as  in  'tremenduous,' 
*  umberella/  etc 

Another  rather  common  result  of  defective  articulation  is  the  transfer  of  a  final 
consonant  to  the  next  word  if  this  begins  with  a  vowel ;  thus,  *  he  saw  an  ostrich '  be- 
comes *  he  saw  a  nostrich,'  '  so  sure  an  aim '  sounds  like '  so  sure  a  name,'  and  so  on. 

(2)  Accent,  Emphasis^  and  Stress. — This  is  another  instance  of  three 
terms  which  have  been  loosely  used,  sometimes  in  the  same  sense, 
sometimes  to  denote  distinct  things  It  will  be  useful  as  well  as 
conducive  to  clearness  to  limit  their  meaning  and  assign  to  each  its 
own  province. 

Accent  is  the  additional  force  of  voice  laid  upon  a  certain  syllable  of 
a  word  in  accordance  with  established  usage,  or  upon  certain  syllables 
at  regularly  recurring  intervals  in  poetry  to  mark  the  rhythmical  flow 
necessary  to  metrical  composition. 

Accent  is  important  not  only  because  it  is  a  necessary  element  of  correct  utterance, 
but  also  because  in  some  cases  a  change  of  accent  in  a  word  gives  H  a  difTerent  meaning 
and  makes  it  another  part  of  speech— «s  lubjecf,  suibjict ;  conduct^  conduct :  prismtf 
prtxnt:  content^  content :  prdgnss,  progriss;  disertf  deUrt:  rffuse^  refute^  etc. 

Empluuds  is  the  means  employed  to  direct  special  attention  to  or 
bring  into  prominence  some  individual  word  in  a  phrase  or  sentence, 
in  order  to  make  clear  and  give  point  to  the  particular  shade  of  mean- 
ing intended  to  be  conveyed  The  more  natural  and  typical  mode  of 
securing  emphasis  is  by  giving  additional  force  to  the  word  in  saying 
it,  but  it  is  also  marked  by  sudden  change  of  voice  or  pitch,  a  pause 
before  or  after  the  word,  greater  deliberation  in  utterance,  and  some- 
times even  by  lowering  the  voice  almost  to  a  whisper.  Occasionally 
also,  in  speaking,  emphasis  is  aided  by  gesture. 

Of  all  matterB  to  be  attended  to  in  reading  of  the  higher  kind  none 
is  more  important  than  emphasis.     It  is  of  the  grea^«st  assistance  to 
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the  hearer  in  grasping  the  meaning  of  what  is  read,  and  its  just  use 
is  one  of  the  best  tests  ef  intelligent  understanding  on  the  part  of  the 
reader. 

False  emphasis  is  a  very  common  fault  in  reading,  and  the  most  careAil  attention 
needs  to  be  given  to  it  iu  teaching  th&  sabject.  01««r  imd«ntaiidlac  of  the  paaag*  la 
eiMwttsI  to  cerrMt  omphadi,  for,  unless  tliis  has  been  gained,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
reader  (except  as  a  matter  of  accident,  or  of  parrot-like  imitation)  so  to  place  the 
emphasis  as  to  render  evident  the  exact  sense  of  what  is  read.  Frequently  a  sentence 
will  bear  several  shades  of  meaning  according  as  this  or  that  word  is  brought  out.^  As 
a  rule,  however,  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine  exactly  what  is  intended,  and  insight 
into^the  passage  is  shewn  by  selection  of  the  particular  word  for  emphasis  which  gives 
the  most  evident  and  reasonable  signification  to  the  whole. 

The  word  Btreas  is  commonly  used  in  a  very  general  sense  for  addi- 
tional force  of  any  kind  given  in  reading  or  speaking.  It  would  be 
convenient  if  the  word,  so  far  as  technical  use  is  concerned,  could  be 
reserved  for  the  increased  intensity  or  distinct  marking  given  to  a 
group  of  words. 

In  this  sense  stress  is  to  the  logically  distinct  portions  (whether 
phrases  or  sentences)  which  go  to  make  up  discourse  what  emphasis 
is  to  individual  words. 

BtTMS,  UlM  tm]»ha«U,  la  a  very  nteosmry  olamoat  of  good  reading  and  become  of  the 
greatest  importance  if  a  passage  is  at  all  lengthy  or  involved.  Without  it  Uie  hearer 
would  often  have  much  difficulty  in  making  out  the  interdependence  or  logical  relation 
ship  of  the  various  parts ;  but,  by  laying  stress  upon  some  portions  and  sinking  others 
into  a  secondary  place,  the  structure  of  the  whole  is  made  clear,  and  the  meaning  con- 
sequently rendered  much  more  easy  to  grasp. 

(3)  To^u^  Fitch,  and  Intensity. — The  tone  should  be  pleasant, 
distinct,  and  full  without  being  noisy.  The  sound  should  come 
clear  away,  not  strike  the  back  of  the  throat,  nor  become  muffled  in 
the  mouth  and  wanting  in  proper  resonance  from  imperfect  adjust- 
ment or  from  the  lips  and  teeth  not  being  properly  opened. 

The  character  of  the  tone  depends  largely  upon  the  way  in  which  it 
is  produced,  and  the  proper  use  of  the  yoioe  in  speaking  and  reading 
is  a  matter  which  does  not  receive  the  attention  it  deserves. 

Improper  production  of  ilie  voice  leads  to  the  liarshness  and  unpleasantness  of  tone 
so  frequently  heard  in  reading  ;  much  greater  efTort  is  used  than  ought  to  be  the  case, 
the  throat  sutTers,  and  fatigue  soon  follows.    This  sliould  be  looked  to. 

1  Tbiuin  the  old  exatnpi«— "  .9Au;i  you  rid*  to  London  lo^ayt"  a  differeut  meftiiln^  would  be  ex- 
prMa«d  in  the  mn»«rer  m  eAch  word  is  emplutaleed  in  turn. 
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The  pnpn  maaMt&m&at  of  fth*  teMth,  the  least  amount  necessary  being  used,  and  in- 
spirations taken  at  convenient  places,  is  another  matter  which  is  important.  Much 
may  be  done  by  a  little  Judicious  instruction. 

The  pitch  of  the  note  most  frequently  used,  and  to  which  the  Toice 
continually  returns,  should  be  that  which  is  the  most  natural  and 
costs  the  least  effort  for  the  reader  to  employ.  Where  this  is  the 
case,  it  is  easy  to  pass  above  or  below  for  purposes  of  modulation  as 
the  nature  of  the  reading  requires. 

QeaenJly  ipMklBg  the  pitch  cf  aehool  rtadlsff  li  to«  high ;  and  not  unf^nently,  when 
a  boy  is  corrected  because  he  cannot  be  heard,  he  is  allowed  to  raise  the  pitch  of  his 
voice,  instead  of  being  made  to  produce  the  tone  properly  or  to  increase  its  force  and 
to  speak  more  distinctly. 

The  intensity  or  force  of  the  sound  should  be  such  that  it  may  be 
heard  with  ease.  There  should  be  no  strain  or  shouting  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  "  mumbling  inaudibility  "  on  the  other. 

In  some  schools  children  develop  a  load,  artlfldal,  icrMBlaf  u«o  la  readlac,  quite 
unlike  their  natural  voice,  and  pitched  very  much  higher.  This  is  a  very  objectionable 
mannerism,  which  the  teacher  should  never  allow  to  be  formed,  or,  if  he  finds  it, 
should  do  his  best  to  completely  eradicate.  It  is  unpleasant  to  listen  to,  prevents 
anything  like  proper  modulation,  adds  greatly  to  the  noise  in  school,  and  not  uniVe- 
qnently  is  a  source  of  annoyance  to  neighbouring  classes. 

(4)  Face  and  Fluency. — The.  pace  of  reading  will  depend  upon  the 

nature  of  what  is  read,  and  will  frequently  need  to  bo  varied  even  in 

the  same  piece.     It  should  be  sufficiently  slow  for  every  word  to  be 

heard  distinctly,  but  must  be  neither  drawling  nor  heavy.     In  the 

presentation  of  abstract  matters,  or  of  weighty  truths  which  are 

difficult  to  realise,  increased  deliberation  is  necessary ;  while,  as  a 

rule,  merely  illustrative  matter,  easy  description,  and  in  fact  any 

simple  and  direct  statement,  may  be  taken  more  quickly. 

Some  sentences,  especially  impassioned  utterances,  need  to  be  read  rapidly  to  pro- 
duce their  proper  effect,  others  lingered  over  tiiat  their  full  force  may  be  appreciated. 
The  more  intricate  and  involved  the  statement  the  slower  and  more  emphatic  the 
reading  should  be,  so  that  each  point  may  be  followed,  its  relationship  grasped,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  made  clear  by  the  time  the  final  conclusion  is  reached. 
This  is  notably  the  case  in  argument. 

By  fluency  is  meant  the  readiness  with  which  the  words  are 
uttered  in  succession,  and  the  grace  and  ea^e  which  should  charac- 
terise the  delivery  of  the  sentences.  Fluent  reading  is  marked  by  a 
sense  of  rhythm,  and  is  neither  laboured  nor  stilted  ;  the  words  flow 
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naturally,  and  without  any  obtrusive  eflfort,  awkward  breaks,  or 
stumbling  over  difficult  words. 

Fluency  depends  upon  instantaneous  recognition  of  the  fonns,  tlie  power  to  look 
ahead  of  the  words  actually  being  sounded  and  take  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence, 
quick  interpretation  of  the  sense,  and  complete  command  of  the  vocal  organs. 

(5)  Pauses  and  Phrasing. — The  function  of  iMiiueB  is  to  enable 
the  hearer  to  distinguish  and  grasp  the  relationship  of  the  various 
parts  of  a  more  or  less  complete  passage.  They  mark  out  for  him 
the  limits  of  parenthetical  clauses,  attributive  phrases,  etc.,  anc 
assist  him  in  piecing  together  parts  of  the  main  statement  which, 
owing  to  exigences  of  composition,  may  have  been  separated.  To 
guide  the  reader  somewhat  in  making  these  pauses  printed  stops  are 
inserted  at  the  more  important  points  ;  such  stops  are  general  indica- 
tions by  the  author  as  to  how  he  wishes  the  passage  taken.  Frequently, 
however,  in  reading,  something  more  than  recognition  of  the  structure 
of  the  sentence  is  necessary  in  order  to  bring  out  the  full  sense^  and 
pauses  are  required  where  no  stops  occur.  These  the  good  judgment 
of  the  reader  must  supply. 

The  right  use  of  pauses  must  be  taught  through  the  understanding.  It  is  very  easy 
for  the  teacher  to  be  too  rigid  in  enforcing  attention  to  tlie  printed  stops.  Mechanical 
rules  are  useless.  The  common  instruction  to  count  one  for  a  comma,  two  for  a  semi- 
colon, and  so  on,  except  as  intended  to  give  the  most  general  notion  of  relative  length, 
is  absurd. 

Phrasing  in  reading  is  the  grouping  together  of  words  according 
to  their  logical  connection  and  interdependence.  A  good  reader  will 
associate  closely  those  words  which  go  to  make  up  each  part  of  a 
complete  thought,  pretty  much  as  a  good  musical  ][)erformer  brings 
out  the  various  musical  phrases  of  which  a  movement  is  composed. 
This  natural  collocation  of  words  according  to  notions  and  relation- 
ships is  a  very  important  element  in  good  reading,  but  it  is  a  matter 
which  is  rarely  attended  to  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  depends  mainly 
upon  the  correct  use  of  pauses,  aided  frequently  by  change- of  intona- 
tion and  variation  of  stress. 

Even  in  the  lowest  classes  something  may  be  done  towards  securing  correct  phras- 
ing ;  and  directly  a  child  can  say  the  words  properly  he  should  be  taught  by  the 
teacher's  example  to  group  them  in  sets.  Mere  attention  to  the  stops  is  not  sufficient : 
the  pupil  has  to  be  trained  to  recognise  at  once  which  are  the  main  ideas  and  which 
are  merely  supplementary  and  shewn  how  to  make  this  clear  in  his  reading. 
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(6)  Modulation^  Intelligence,  and  Expression, — Modulation  is  the 
employment  of  certain  variations  of  pitch,  inflexions  of  voice,  or  changes 
of  intonation,  which  are  natural  to  speech  and  should  be  to  reading. 
It  gives  brightness  and  variety  to  reading,  assists  in  making  clear  the 
ideas,  and  is  an  important  means  of  securing  emotional  expression. 
It  is  opposed  to  a  droning  dead  level  of  utterance,  'sing-song,'  or 
a  'lesson  saying'  character;  and  should  banish  the  wearisomeness 
and  dulness  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  arise  from  a  mechanical  and 
monotonous  flow  of  words. 

In  modulation  the  voice  usually  glides  from  one  point  to  another,  and  aa  the 
inten'als  are  not  distinctly  marked,  nor  limited  to  certain  fixed  and  determinable 
values,  as  in  music,  they  are  generally  difficult  to  catch.  Musical  intervals  may, 
however,  frequently  be  recognised  in  the  inflexions,  and  especially  in  the  cadences, 
where  intervals  of  a  fourth  or  fifth  are  commonly  employed. 

Ordinary  modulation  makes  use  of  a  range  of  four  or  five  notes,  both  above  and 
below  the  middle  or  common  pitch  of  the  voice,  and  even  a  w^ider  range  la  not  rare, 
especially  in  declamatory  passages,  where  "  the  alterations  of  pitch  are.numerous  and 
complicated."   The  octave,  however,  seems  as  a  rule  the  greatest  single  interval  used. 

Helmholtz  says :  "  Attentive  observation  on  ordinary  conversation  shews  us  that 
regular  musical  intervals  involuntarily  recur,  although  the  singing  tone  of  the  voice  is 
concealed  under  the  noises  which  characterise  the  individual  letters,  and  the  pit<!h  is 
not  held  firmly,  but  is  frequently  allowed  to  glide  up  and  down.  .  .  .  The  end  of  an 
aflirmntive  sentence  followed  by  a  pause  is  usually  marked  by  the  voice  falling  a 
fourth  from  the  middle  pitch.  An  interrogative  ending  rises,  often  as  much  as  a  fifth 
above  the  middle  pitch."  Of  course  the  habits  of  diflbrent  nations,  as  well  aa  of 
individuals,  vary  greatly  in  Uiese  respects. 

Tliat  the  use  of  modulation  plays  a  very  important  part  in  conveying  shades  of 
meaning  and  feeling  will  be  at  once  apparent  if  we  consider  a  few  cases — for  example, 
the  varieties  of  meaning  which  may  be  given  to  the  words  'yes'  or  'no'  by  differ- 
ences of  inflexion.  The  first  alone  may  in  this  way  be  made  to  express  certainty, 
doubt,  hesitation,  agreement,  satisfaction,  displeasure,  a  question,  or  even  the 
opposite  of  its  usual  meaning. 

mtelUgence  in  reading  is  that  quality  which  is  concerned  with 
the  correct  presentation  of  the  thoughts  or  truths  of  the  passage 
being  read,  and  by  means  of  which  the  seiise  is  brought  out  so  fully 
and  distinctly  that  the  hearer  is  able  at  once  to  grasp  what  is  being 
conveyed.  The  reader  makes  his  points,  and  wherever  anything  of 
the  nature  of  a  climax  occurs  he  prepares  the  way  for  it  by  a  judicious 
use  of  the  devices  at  his  command,  so  that  it  strikes  the  listener  with 
full  force. 

Unless  the  child  clearly  understands  what  he  is  reading,  intelligence  is  impossible, 
and  hence  from  the  very  beginnina  this  matter  should  receive  constant  care,  apart 
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fjrom  the  further  consideration  Uiat,  a^  r<?ading  is  the  great  means  whereVy  kaowledsie 
is  to  be  gained,  the  formation  of  a  habit  of  attending  closely  to  the  sense  ot  what  is 
read  is  of  the  greatest  imp<ntaace.  Where  the  reader  has  a  qnick  perception  oi  tlte 
meaning  of  a  passage  himself,  he  will,  as  a  rule,  have  little  difflcalty  in  niakiag  this 
clear  to  others. 

Intelligence  is  opposed  to  artiflcisllty,  eccentricities  of  manner,  over  onployment 
of  gesture,  and  in  Ikct  any  kind  of  mannerism,  as  these  things  distract  the  attention 
from  the  subject-matter. 

In  reading  ordinary  narrative,  description,  or  scientific  discourae, 
the  essential  thing  is  to  make  perfectly  clear  the  sense  to  be  con- 
veyed. In  much  poetry,  however,  and  in  many  higher  passages  of 
prose,  there  is  over  and  above  the  truths  which  the  words  involve,  an 
implied  emotioned  elenunt  or  accompaniment  of  feeling — as  joy,  grief^ 
fear,  humour,  and  the  like — as  well  as,  in  many  cases,  a  heatity  of 
forniy  both  of  which  should  be  made  evident 

BzpreMlon  gives  a  fitting  presentment  of  these  things  in  the  read- 
ing ;  it  realises  the  cLssociated  emotion  or  personal  feeling,  brings  oat 
the  rhythmical  beauties  of  the  language  without  obtruding  them,  and 
interprets  the  spirit  of  the  passage  in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes 
manifest  to  the  hearer  and  arouses  in  him  the  effect  intended. 

Juit  ezpreaalon  is  the  highMt  quality  of  reading,  and  the  one  most 
difficult  to  secure.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  pleasure 
derived  from  listening  to  good  reading,  and  is  that  which  more  than 
anything  else  raises  it  to  the  dignity  of  an  art  An  impassioned  and 
beautiful  passage  will  tax  a  reader's  powers  to  the  utmost,  and  before 
he  can  hope  to  do  anything  like  full  justice  to  it  he  must  put  himself 
into  entire  sympathy  with  its  spirit  and  purpose.  Sensitireness  of 
feeling,  rapid  insight,  sound  judgment,  imaginative  power,  refined 
taste,  and  full  command  of  the  voice  and  the  various  devices  em- 
ployed in  reading,  are  all  more  or  less  necessary  to  complete  success. 

Perfect  expression  id  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  schools,  and  any  pretentious 
aflfectation  of  graces,  or  fine  rea<ling  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  strongly  to  be 
deprecated.  Btill  a  good  deal  may  be  done  by  a  wise  and  akilftil  teacher  in  the 
higher  stsges;  and  it  is  something  gained  to  realise  what  true  perfection  in  this 
matter  means,  and  to  know  in  what  direction  it  is  to  be  sought  When  other 
difficulties  have  been  overcome,  attention  ubuuld  be  directed  to  correct  expression 
whenever  the  passage  needs  it,  and  the  children  are  capable  of  appreciating  it  They 
may  then  be  gradually  trained  by  the  teacher's  example  to  give,  in  their  reading, 
something  at  least  of  what  is  required.  Here  parrot-like  imitation,  however,  is  worth- 
less, and  may  easily  become  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 
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lY.  Lesson  Methods  of  Teachcsg  Beading. 

To  teadi  readiiii:  wdl  is  not  cbst,  and  it  should  not  be  left  entirelj 
in  the  hands  of  nnakilM  teadiersL  The  work  should  be  sapeirised 
and  freqnentlj  tested  by  the  master.  Abundant  and  careftdlj 
corrected  practice  most  be  secured,  as  well  as  intelligent  ai^licati<m 
of  the  instmctions  given  and  of  what  may  be  learned  firom  the 
teacher's  model  reading. 

The  moTB  fiwintliT  featnrsa  of  any  xeadiog  rnoHiod  are  that  it 
shoold  be — 

(a)  Natural,  and  a]^>eal  thronghoat  to  intelligence. 

(b)  Simple  and  direct  as  possible. 

(c)  Condacted  in  an  interesting  way. 

(d)  Suited  to  the  particular  stage  at  which  the  learner  has 

arrived. 

(e)  So  arranged  as  to  lend  assistance  by  judicious  repetition  of 

impressions,  comparison  of  like  things,  and  association  of 
ideas. 


The  ipditt  of  tt«  wwA  has  very  great  influence  upon  success  in  teaching  reading. 
Fnll  sympathy  with  children,  a  bright  and  lively  manner,  and  a  large  stock  of  patience 
are  necessary.  It  is  the  possession  of  these  qualities  which  makes  women  geneially 
the  best  teachers  of  reading  in  its  early  stages. 

(1)  Fosition  of  Class  and  Teacher. — Reading  is  best  taught  with 
diildren  standing.  The  position  should  be  easy,  with  the  head  well 
up,  and  shoulders  back.  The  book  should  be  held  at  the  correct 
angle  and  distance  from  the  eye,  and  dear  of  the  mouth. 

The  seml-circiilar  or  liorsa-shoe  airangement  of  the  class  is  the 
most  convenient,  though  some  teachers  prefer  the  hollow  square,  or 
the  phalanx.  For  a  number  of  small  drafts  reading  together  a 
circular  grouping  is  useful 

The  position  of  the  teacher  during  the  teaching  should  be  in  front 
of  the  class,  and  sufficiently  far  back  for  him  to  see  every  pupil  with- 
out turning  round.  Occasionally,  however,  as  in  superintending  the 
reading  of  a  number  of  drafts,  and  so  long  as  pointing  to  the 
words  read  is  advisable  during  simultaneous  reading  in  the  early 
stages,  it  is  better  for  the  teacher  to  move  behind  the  children. 
A  little  common  sense  will  soon  tell  him  what  position  it  is  best  for 
him  to  take  up  during  any  particular  part  of  the  work. 
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Reading  shonld  be  taught  where  there  are  no  dUtractionii,  and  it  is  best  managed 
In  a  room  by  itself.  It  shonld  not  be  taken  where  there  is  noisy  work  going  on  near, 
nor  where  it  will  interfere  with  the  teaching  of  another  class. 

(2)  Explanations  in  the  Beading  Lessoiu — It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon  that  in  teaching  reading  a  distinct  aense  mnat  alwayi 
be  associated  with  what  is  read  ;  without  this  anything  like  intelli- 
gence in  reading  is  not  to  be  hoped  for.  Very  frequently  the  words 
are  allowed  to  remain  mere  empty  forms  symbolising  nothing — a 
paper  currency  without  any  specie  basis.  Hence  the  necessity  for 
explaining  any  word  or  phrase  which  would  otherwise  have  no  mean- 
ing for  the  child. 

It  is  very  easy  however  to  fall  into  the  opposite  error  and  say  too  much,  or  to 
indulge  in  talk  respecting  matters  not  actually  needed  for  the  comprehension  of  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  rsadiac  Imsoa  must  not  be  emteaded  with  eacplaaatiMi,  nor  must 
it  be  made  a  vehicle  for  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  information.  What  is  called 
'  incidental  teaching '  in  a  reading  lesson  is  nine  times  out  of  ten  only  another  name 
for  wandering. 

The  amount  of  explanation  to  be  given  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  lesson,  the  stage  of  progress  reached,  and  the  general 
knowledge  and  intelligence  of  the  children.  No  hard  and  fast  rule 
can  be  laid  down.  The  teacher  must  use  his  judgment,  and  keep 
clearly  in  mind  that  he  is  teaching  reading ;  he  will  not  then  be 
likely  to  go  far  wrong.  What  is  to  be  chiefly  aimed  at  is  the 
elucidation  of  olMcurities,  not  the  giving  of  the  meaning  of  a  term 
in  a  definition  or  set  form  of  words  for  the  child  to  learn.  He  may 
he  taken  to  understand  a  word  when  he  can  use  it  correctly,  although 
he  is  unable  to  give  any  formal  definition  of  it.  It  is  impossible  to 
explain  everything,  and  only  such  words  and  phrases  as  are  important, 
and  to  which  the  context  or  the  child's  past  experience  will  afford  him 
no  clew,  should  be  dealt  with. 

In  order  that  explanations  in  a  reading  lesson  may  serve  their 
purpose  properly  they  should  be  : — 

(a)  Always  given  in  connection  with  the  context— the  children 

having  their  books  q)en,  and  their  attention  being  directed 
to  the  word  as  part  of  the  sentence  first. 

(b)  Brief — sufficient  to  ensure  understanding  and  no  more. 

(c)  To  the  point — so  that  the  children  may  have  something 

definite  to  remember.     It  is  a  mistake  to  give  the  various 
shades  of  meaning  a  word  may  have  in  different  connections. 
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(d)  SimplA — 80  as  to  be  easily  intelligible  ;  not  dictionary  defini- 

tions, nor  mere  synonyms  as  difficult  to  comprehend  as 
the  thing  to  be  explained.  Children  will  often  quote 
these  glibly  enough  while  the  real  meaning  is  as  dark  to 
them  as  ever. 

(e)  Suitalile — ^both  with  respect  to  the  lesson  and  the  exact 

nature  of  the  help  required. 

(f)  Needed. — It  is  a  common  error  to  take  up  time  in  talking 

about  obvious  matters,  or  things  the  wise  teacher  would 
leave  to  the  pupils'  general  intelligence. 

(g)  Hade  InterestlnK — so  as  to  give  brightness  and  variety  to  the 

lesson. 

The  means  to  be  employed  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  case. 
Often  what  is  wanted  is  an  illustration,  and  if  this  can  be  given 
through  the  senses  so  much  the  better ;  sketches  on  the  black-board 
are  particularly  usefuL  In  some  instances  an  example  or  an  anecdote 
will  best  serve,  and  in  others  the  child's  experience  may  be  profitably 
appealed  to.  A  question  or  two  should  always  be  asked  before  an 
explanation  is  offered  that  the  teacher  may  see  exactly  how  far  the 
children  may  be  made  to  help  themselves,  and  what  he  has  to  supply. 
Logical  analysis  of  the  subject-matter,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  relation- 
ship of  the  various  parts,  is  frequently  helpful ;  and  occasionally  a 
rapid  oral  paraphrase  by  the  teacher,  the  children  filling  in  omitted 
words,  may  be  effectively  employed. 

After  all  has  been  done  that  ought  to  be  attempted  in  a  reading 
lesson,  there  are  certain  to  be  some  words  which,  from  their  nature 
and  the  limitations  imposed  upon  the  teacher,  are  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  a  few  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  child  at  the  stage 
reached.  It  is  of  no  use  to  enter  into  a  long  digression  respect- 
ing these,  and  the  teacher  must  rest  content  with  the  hazy  notion 
imparted  by  the  general  sense  of  the  passage  until  the  child's  ideas 
are  sufficiently  expanded  to  allow  of  full  comprehension. 

Difflcnlties  of  words  or  8ubject-nuitter,^involved  constructions,  idioms,  figurative 
language,  mllusions,  the  form  of  the  piece,  or  the  style  in  which  it  is  written,  will  all 
ftt  one  time  or  another  need  to  be  dealt  with ;  and  to  do  this  effectively,  in  the  higher 
claaies  at  least,  it  is  neeetnrj  for  th«  teacher  to  look  over  tho  looon  carofUtjr  boforohand 
that  he  may  be  prepared  with  what  is  wanted. 

Word-bolMiaf  ozordMs  are  frequently  useful  if  kept  in  their  proper  place,  even  trom 
the  reading  point  of  view.    Fur  instance  a  few  minutes  now  and  again  may  advan- 
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tageoasly  be  spent  in  referring  to  the  fonuation  of  a  word,  and  shewing  how  derivatlTe 
words  have  been  fonned  from  it.  Care,  however,  should  be  exercised  in  giving 
deiivatioas  fttua  for«lga  Ungvagei,  the  learning  of  these  being  fur  the  most  part  a 
waste  of  time  with  children.  When  a  word  occurs  which  forms  one  of  a  group  from 
the  same  root,  it  is  better,  if  time  can  be  spared,  to  direct  attention  to  the  common 
element  in  the  words  as  we  know  them,  to  give  its  primary  meaning,  and  to  show 
how  this  meaning  underlies  the  force  of  each  word  of  the  group.  Aa  instances  of 
what  is  meant  we  may  take  the  words  compel^  dispel^  expdt  impdj  propelj  rtpel ;  or 
again,  exceed,  precede,  proceed,  recede,  eucceed.  It  is  a  considerable  help  for  the  child 
to  know  the  common  prefixes  and  affixes,  and  these  should  be  learned  outside  tlie 
reading  lesson. 

Places  mentioned  in  the  lesson  should  be  pointed  out  on  the  map,  but  beyond  this 
only  a  brief  reference  to  other  matters  relating  to  them  should  be  made  at  most.  This 
is  not  an  opportunity  for  giving  a  short  geography  lesson  as  some  teachers  seem  to 
think. 

As  to  the  exact' place  in  the  lesson  wbere  the  exiilanatlons  may  iMSt 
be  introduced  there  is  considerable  difference  of  practice.  As  soon  as 
the  child  has  begun  to  read  they  should  be  taken  after  the  difficulties 
of  utterance  have  been  mastered,  and  before  any  attempt  is  made  to 
teach  correct  emphasis,  modulation,  phrasing,  and  the  other  matters 
connected  with  intelligence  and  expression.  Briefly  we  may  say 
that  the  most  suitable  place  is  after  word-saying  and  before  style. 

Some  teachers  prefer  to  give  explanations  before  any  reading  is  commenced,  but 
this  is  not  to  be  recommended,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  clearly  evident  when  the 
children  have  read  a  passage  what  points  they  do  not  understand,  and  how  &r  they 
need  help ;  while,  further,  the  meaning  is  more  easily  made  clear  when  they  know 
what  has  gone  before. 

(3)  Correction  of  Errors  in  Reading, — Children  are  naturally 
imitative,  and  bad  habits  seem  to  be  contagious  with  them ;  hence 
it  is  important  they  should  hear  as  little  blundering  as  possible. 
Constant  correction  is  necessary,  but  some  discrimination  must  be 
used.  Too  frequently  this  part  of  the  work  is  conducted  without 
order  or  system,  and  with  little  or  no  realisation  of  the  conditions 
and  limitations  under  which  it  should  be  carried  out.  Perfection 
cannot  be  secured  at  once,  and  the  teacher  may  easily  be  so  exacting 
over  little  things  as  to  destroy  the  effect  of  corrections  respecting 
weightier  matters.  When  too  many  improvements  are  pressed  upon 
the  child  at  the  same  time,  none  of  them  make  any  adequate  impres- 
sion, and  he  is  pretty  certain  to  be  so  bewildered  as  to  remember 
nothing  clearly  ;  while  the  further  mischief  results  that  the  same 
corrections  have  to  be  made  over  and  over  again. 
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The  following  are  a  few  practical  suggesUoxiB  : — 

(a)  Those  who  are  not  reading  should  be  expected  to  note,  and, 

as  far  as  they  are  able,  to  correct  the  mistakes  made  ;  but 
the  hands  should  not  be  held  out  until  the  reader  has 
finished.  This  matnal  correction  encourages  attention, 
and  gives  all  a  share  in  the  work.  The  teacher  can  easily 
add  anything  further  which  is  necessary. 

(b)  In  the  earliest  lessons  a  child  may  be  stopped  at  the  point 

where  he  makes  the  mistake  ;  but  as  soon  as  sentences  can 
be  read  with  fair  fluency  all  correcttona  sbonld  be  deferred 
until  the  reader  baa  completed  tbe  portion  he  is  called  upon 
to  give. 

(c)  One  tbing  at  a  time  ;  until  errors  connected  with  the  saying 

of  the  words  have  been  dealt  with,  corrections  respecting 
style  should  be  postponed,  or  at  most  receive  but  a  pass- 
ing reference. 

(d)  Detection  ia  not  correction.     Telling  children  their  faults  is 

not  sufficient,  they  must  be  shown  how  to  amend  them, 
and  encouraged  to  make  the  necessary  eflbrt. 

(e)  Common  fanlta  sbonld  be  epecially  noticed,  and  some  means 

devised  to  efiect  their  cure.  The  formation  of  bad  habits 
in  the  earlier  stages  is  to  be  particularly  guarded  against 

(f)  Oorrectiona  mnst  not  be  made  in  a  way  to  worry  and  discourage 

cbildren.  Some  teachers  seem  to  delight  in  Mying  in 
wait '  for  errors  and  pouncing  upon  them. 

(g)  It  is  sometimes  necessary  for  tbe  teacber  to  exaggerate  a  fault, 

that  the  children  may  clearly  perceive  its  nature, 
(h)  An  undue  proportion  of  time  mnet  not  be  spent  over  backward 
cbildren  ;  it  is  common  for  corrections  to  be  reiterated 
again  and  again  to  these  while  the  rest  of  the  class  is  idle. 

(4)  TJie  Teacher's  Model  Reading. — It  is  of  the  very  greatest  service 
to  the  learner  to  hear  good  reading,  and  to  note  exactly  how  the  words 
are  said  and  what  changes  of  tone  and  emphasis  are  made  use  of  to 
bring  out  the  full  force  of  the  meaning  or  to  produce  some  particular 
effect.  Hence  pattern  reading  by  tbe  teacber  sbonld  form  a  recognised 
and  systematic  part  of  tbe  metbod  of  every  reading  lesson.  Properly 
given,  it  not  only  sets  a  standard  of  good  reading  for  the  children  to 
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aim  at,  but  is  an  incentiye  to  effort,  and  helpful  in  many  ways, 
especially  if  it  is  evident  that  the  teacher  is  thoroughly  interested 
himself  in  the  matter. 

The  passage  selected  for  the  model  reading  should  be  typical  and 
not  too  long.  The  teacher  must  read  for  the  children,  not  wiih  them  ; 
and  in  some  instances  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  point  out  before 
the  reading  is  begun  what  things  should  be  noticed.  The  children 
must  be  taught  to  listen  attentively  and  to  imitate  exactly,  that  they 
may  learn  to  produce  the  effects  readily  themselves,  as  well  as  to 
recognise  the  purpose  each  is  intended  to  serve,  and  thus  may  be  able 
to  apply  what  they  have  learned  to  other  parts  of  the  lesson* 

The  omouut  to  be  read  before  the  children  are  called  upon  to  imitate  yriSi  vary  ft-om 
a  word  to  a  short  paragraph ;  and  will  de^tend  upon  the  number  of  things  to  be 
attended  to,  the  difficulty  of  what  is  to  be  imitated,  and  the  children's  power  of 
remembering  and  reproducing  effects. 

Za  the  lower  aad  middle  stages  the  imitation  of  the  teacher's  readiaf  should  he  mmrtly 
stmaltaaeoos,  inasmuch  as  the  matters  to  be  attended  to  are  for  the  most  part  general, 
and  lend  themselves  readily  to  treatment  by  combined  utterance.  The  work  is  also  an 
agreeable  change  to  the  children,  and  much  more  actual  practice  is  secured.  Later, 
when  higher  qualities  have  to  be  brought  in,  and  the  reading  becomes  more  intel- 
lectual, the  case  is  reversed.  The  objects  to  be  secured  are  different,  and  the  requisite 
delicacies  of  modulation  and  graces  of  style  would  for  the  most  part  be  slurred  over, 
if  not  entirely  lost,  by  employing  simultaneous  utterance.  The  children  also  are 
better  able  to  leam  by  hearing  others  read,  while  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  teacher's  reading  is  now  more  important  than  exactness  of 
imitation,  and  more  room  has  to  be  left  for  individual  interpretation.  Ths  tanitatkm 
in  the  hifher  stacee  slurald  therefore  he  ladividiuL 

(5)  Thz  twc  of  Simultaneous  Utterance  in  t€a^hin<f  reading. — Much 
that  has  already  been  said  respecting  simultaneous  answering  (see 
p.  128)  applies  also  to  simultaneous  reading.  In  the  lower  stages  it 
Bapplies  a  large  amoimt  of  practice,  which  is  the  thing  chiefly 
required,  and  judiciously  used  it  may  be  made  to  save  both  time  and 
labour.  Wrongly  or  carelessly  employed  it  may  easily  become  worth- 
less and  even  injurious.  It  should  never  be  used  alone,  but  always 
in  connection  with  a  large  amount  of  individual  practice,  that  things 
may  receive  consideration  which  it  is  not  calculated  to  secure,  and 
individual  fiiults  may  be  thoroughly  corrected. 

Almost  aU  matters  connected  witb  mechanical  utterance  may  be 
improved  by  Bimultaneous  reading ;  but  as  these  gradually  become 
perfected,  and  attention  has  to  be  given  to  intellectual  qualities,  it 
should  be  employed  less  and  less. 
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In  addition  to  the  increased  practice  it  giyes,  it  is  chiefly  useful  as 
a  means  of — 

(a)  Correcting  common  faults  of  intonation.   ' 

(b)  Modifying  individual  mannerisms. 

(c)  Securing  distinct  enunciation  and  proper  pitch. 

(d)  Giving  confidence  and  firmness  to  the  reading. 

(e)  Regulating  the  speed  of  reading  by  stimulating  drawlers  and 
restraining  the  hasty  and  careless. 

The  teacher  must  be  specially  careful  not  to  allow  shouting,  or 
reading  in  a  coarse,  unnatural,  or  sing-song  tone,  as  these  things  soon 
become  habitual  He  must  also  be  on  the  alert  to  detect  idlers  who 
are  not  reading  at  all,  and  those  who  are  simply  '  chiming-in '  with- 
out attending  to  their  books. 

The  plan  of  cooducting  the  reading  should  occasionally  be  varied.  For  instance, 
instead  of  the  whole  of  the  boys  reading  at  once,  the  two  halves  of  the  claas  may 
sometimes  read  alternately,  or  a  few  boys  only  may  be  called  npon. 

(6)  Spelling  in  the  Beading  Lesson.  Both  for  its  own  sake,  and 
for  the  assistance  it  gives  in  fixing  the  forms  of  words  in  the  mind, 
spelling  should  not  be  neglected  in  connection  with  the  reading 
lesson.  Its  natural  place,  as  already  pointed  out,  is  after  the  learning 
of  the  sound  of  the  word.  Exact  observation  is  more  important  than 
the  naming  of  the  letters  in  order — the  use  of  the  eye  first  and  of  the 
ear  afterwards  is  the  correct  plan.  The  child  should  be  trained  to 
give  careful  heed  to  the  spelling  of  any  word  not  known  to  him  which 
he  meets  with  in  the  lesson.  He  should  feel  that  this  is  distinctly 
expected  of  him,  and,  as  a  spur  to  attention  and  a  further  means  of 
securing  the  remembrance  of  the  forms  learned,  a  few  minutes'  test 
spelling  should  be  given  at  the  end  of  the  reading  lesson. 

When  a  word  of  difflcult  form  occurs  in  the  reading  lesson  it  should  be  imt  on  the 
Uaek-bMurd,  and  if  of  more  than  one  syllable  it  should  be  Mparated  into  ite  parts  bj 
hypliMia.  The  child  should  be  made  to  look  at  it  carefully,  tlien  to  sound  it  deliber- 
ately with  the  syllables  clearly  marked,  and  finally  to  spell  it  with  a  ili^t  bat  dlsttaet 
pause  after  each  syllable.  This  pause  between  the  syllables  is  important  for  several 
reasons,  among  other  things  it  prevents  the  child  faUing  into  the  error,  so  common 
with  some,  of  naming  two  letters  of  the  same  kind  together  when  they  ought  to  be 
separated;  for  instance,  spelling  such  a  word  as  'occurrence' — o,  double  c,  v, 
double  r,  etc 

The  old  fashioned  '  honse-that^aek-baUt '  style  of  ipelilng,'  as  it  has  been  called,  of 
spelling  the  first  syllable,  then  sounding  it,  tlien  spelling  the  second  syllable,  mound- 
ing it,  then  sounding  the  two  syllables  together,  and  so  on,  should  be  abandoned. 
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(7)  jRdcUive  amount  of  attention  to  be  given  to  maiters  of  .\oord- 
9aying  and  of  style  in  the  tea>ching  of  reading  in  the  different  stooges. 
In  the  early  stages  of  learning  to  read  a  large  amount  of  attention 
must  be  given  to  the  mere  mechanical  matters  connected  with  utter- 
ance or  correct  word-saying ;  later,  the  teaching  has  to  be  chiefly 
directed  to  inteUectoal  matters  so  as  to  secure  the  correct  reading 
of  the  sentences,  with  attention  to  such  things  as  emphasis,  intelli- 
gence, modulation,  and  so  on,  which  we  may  conveniently  group 
under  the  head  of  style. 

The  relative  importance  of  these  at  different  stages  of  the  child's 
progress,  and  the  proportionate  amount  of  time  to  be  given  to  each, 
may  be  roughly  indicated  by  the  following  diagram. 


Word-saying 


Style 


6 


The  figures  represent  the  ordinary  standards  of  the  elementary  school,  the  portion 
of  each  rectangle  above  the  oblique  line  shewing  the  amount  of  attention  to  be  given 
to  wonUsaying,  and  the  portion  below  the  line  the  amount  to  be  given  to  style. 

So  long  as  the  child  has  difficulty  in  recognising  the  symbols,  and  has  to  give 
wiueiouB  attention  to  them,  so  long  will  the  more  intellectual  rendering,  depending 
upon  the  rapid  appreciation  of  the  sense  and  of  the  Interdependence  of  the  various 
parts,  be  interfered  with.  By  the  time  he  has  reached  the  end  of  the  sixth  standard 
the  reading  of  the  words  should  g^ve  him  no  farther  trouble,  except  in  very  occasional 
instances ;  the  teacher's  efforts  therefore  should  now  be  wholly  directed  to  securing 
the  higher  qualities  of  good  reading. 

(8)  Miscellaneous  Suggestions, 

(a)  The  child  Bhoald  not  be  helped  more  than  is  necessary,  but 

trained  rather  to  help  himself.  The  further  he  progresses 
the  more  self-reliance  is  to  be  expected  of  him. 

(b)  Simply  hearing  reading  and  correcting  mistakes  is  not  teach- 

ing it ;  eye,  ear,  voice,  judgment,  and  taste,  have  all  to  be 
trained.  The  child  must  be  aided  by  both  precept  and 
example.  Word  drill  is  useful  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it 
must  not  usurp  the  place  of  true  reading. 

(c)  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  disgust  the  child  with  the  work. 

Some  means  must  be  found  of  banishing  tedium,  and 
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with  it  listlessness  and  inattentioiL  InteUectual  activity 
must  be  aroased,  and  there  must  be  life,  interest,  and 
'go'  in  the  lesson. 

(d)  The  lessons  should  be  taken  In  the  order  hi  which  they 

occor  In  the  book,  not  at  hap-hazard  as  is  often  done.  If 
the  book  is  properly  constructed  the  lessons  will  be 
graduated,  and  this  help  must  not  be  thrown  away. 

(e)  Each  lesson  should  be  mastered  before  it  is  left,  so  far  as 

this  can  be  done  reasonably  ;  but  time  must  not  be 
wasted  in  stickliilg  for  perfection.  A  little  well  read  is 
better  than  much  merely  scampered  over. 

(f)  Endeavour  should  be  made  at  all  times  to  prevent  the 

formation  of  bad  habits.  Much  time  has  often  to  be  spent 
in  curing  faults  which  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed 
to  form. 

(g)  The  pnpila  shoold  razely  read  in  turn.     Inattentive  ones 

should  be  challenged,  and  plenty  of  practice  secured  to 
those  who  are  backward.  Every  child  must  share  in  the 
reading, 
(h)  The  teacher  should  be  familiar  with  the  lesson,  and  in  hear- 
ing reading  should  as  a  rule  attend  to  the  reader  not  to 
the  book. 

As  an  occasional  treat  it  will  bo  found  of  adrantage  for  the  teacher  to  read  some 
attnustiiFe  nairatiye  or  poem  to  the  children ;  or  they  may  be  allowed  to  read  ftom 
some  interesting  story  book  in  turn,  the  rest  of  the  class  listening. 

The  Alphabet. 

The  learning  of  the  alphabet  is  necessary  on  many  accounts  ;  and 
eventually  it  has  to  be  learned  so  thoroughly  that  the  child  is  able  on 
the  instant  to  recognise  the  form  of  each  letter,  to  give  its  sound  or 
power  correctly  in  combination,  and  to  state  its  name.  The  three 
things  in  fact  have  to  be  closely  associated  together.  Further,  for 
purposes  of  general  convenience  the  order  of  the  letters  must  also  be 
perfectly  known. 

The  great  mistake,  however,  which  has  been  made  in  the  past,  and 

which  is  still  almost  universally  prevalent^  is  assuming  that  the 

mastery  of  the  alphabet  is  necessary  <u  a  preliminary  to  reading^  in- 

K 
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stead  of  leaving  it  to  be  taught  incidentally  and  gradually  as  the 
reading  of  words  progresses.    . 

Honce  lUnn  uys,  "  I  am  satiBfled  that  oar  greatest  error  in  teaching  children  lies 
In  beginning  with  the  alphabet  .  .  How  can  one,  who  as  yet  is  utterly  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  remote  benefits  which  in  after  life  reward  the  acquisition  of  know* 
ledge,  derive  any  pleasure  from  an  exercise  which  prutnU  neUktr  htavty  to  \ia  eye,  nor 
mutie  to  hU  ear,  nor  aetue  to  his  understanding." 

As  usually  taught,  it  still  remains  true  that  *'a  more  difficult  or  tiresome  lesson 
than  the  alphabet  a  child  is  never  doomed  to  meet  with  in  his  whole  future  course ;"  i 
and  there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt,  that  the  want  of  interest  in  books  and  the  dislike 
of  reading  which  many  children  display  is  in  part  to  be  traced  to  the  weariness  and 
unpleasantness  of  their  first  exjieriences.  Unfortunately,  too,  many  teachers  have 
come  to  regard  the  dull  mechanical  grind  which  the  child  Ls  made  to  go  through  day 
by  day  in  learning  his  letters  as  a  necessity,  and  naturally  find  the  task  as  repulsive  10 
themselves  as  it  is  dreary  to  their  pupils. 

A  large  number  of  devices  have  been  proposed  for  getting  rid  as  (kr  as  possible  of 
the  tedium  and  irksomeness  attendant  upon  learning  the  alphabet.  Many  of  these 
answer  well  enough  in  the  teaching  of  individuals,  but  fail  to  meet  the  school  difficulty 
of  teaching  a  large  number  of  children  together. 

The  following  are  the  principal  plans  which  have  been  made  use  of,  or  suggested, 
for  teaching  the  alphabet  by  itselt  Some,  it  will  bo  found,  turn  the  process  of  learn- 
ing into  a  game  or  amusement ;  some  depend  mainly  upon  utilising  the  child's  love  of 
activity;  others  again  appeal  to  the  power  of  association;  andstHl  others  relyu^ion 
mechanical  repetition  more  or  less  systematised. 

(1)  Alphabet  blocks, 

Locke  suggests  pasting  letters  on  the  sides  of  laiige  dice,  or  on  blocks  with  many 
feces,  and  allowing  children  to  use  the^e  to  play  games  with.  He  would  have  the 
small  letters  taught  first.  Various  modifications  of  the  plan  have  been  used  for  home 
teaching. 

(2)  Solid  Letter-forms. 

Qulntilian  would  have  children  Ikmiliarised  with  the  shapes  of  letters  before  their 
names  or  order  are  learned,  and  suggests  the  use  of  ivory  letters  "  which  the  children 
take  pleasure  in  handling,  seeing,  and  naming."  St  Jerome  also  advises  Ivory  or 
wooden  letters  that  the  names  may  be  learned  in  play.  "The  ancients  moulded 
toothsome  dainties  into  the  form  of  letters,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  made  children 
swallow  the  alphabet"  >    Basedow  in  his  school  bakery  did  the  same  thing. 

(3)  Graved  or  printed  letter-forms. 

Letters  printed  on  separate  cards  or  tablets  have  almost  entirely  superseded  solid 
letters.  Such  letter  tablets  may  be  used  in  many  ways,  both  as  materials  for  games 
between  parent  and  child,  and  as  a  part  of  the  more  formal  class  teaching.  Exercises 
analogous  to  type-setting  have  been  fluently  suggested  f^om  Rollin  downwards. 

1  Dnirn.  *  Brsnoos— quoted  fh»m  Oompayre's  Hiatarj  of  Ptiaoegjf. 
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(4)  AssoeitUion  of  pictures  with  the  letters. 
This  association  has  been  made  in  two  {ffincipal  ways  ^- 

(a)  By  putting  alongside  the  letter  a  picture  of  some  fiunlllar  animal  or  object 
whose  name  is  easy  and  b^jins  with  this  letter— «s  a  with  apple,  h  with  bag,  e  with 
cart,  etc.  The  association  is  sometimes  strengthened  by  rhymes,  of  which  the  wdl- 
known  one  beginning  "A  was  an  Archer  and  shot  at  a  firog,"  etc.,  is  an  example. 
Snch  rhymes  help  to  fix  the  order  of  the  letters. 

(b)  By  placing  with  the  letters  the  picture  of  some  animal  or  object  supposed  to 
produce  a  sound  suggestive  of,  if  not  actually  like,  the  aound  of  the  letter.  Thus  a 
sheep  may  be  associated  with  a,  a  cow  lowing  with  m,  the  winding  of  a  clock  with  r, 
and  so  on.  Snch  "  iatujeetloiua  imitetlT*  "  methods,  as  Mr.  Hall  calls  tliem,  have  found 
considerable  fiivour  in  Germany,  and  much  ingenuity  has  tiiere  been  exercised  in 
framing  them.    They  point  to  the  phonic  method. 

(5)  Constructive  exercises  of  the  Kindergarten  type. 

The  capital  letters  may  be  constructed  by  the  children  with  short  wooden  rods,  or 
card  strips ;  or  better  still  with  straight  and  curved  pieces  of  stout  wire  of  suitable 
shapes  and  sizes.  Jointed  laths,  formed  of  a  number  of  pieces  connected  together  so 
as  to  move  readily  in  one  plane,  may  also  be  used. 

(6)  Alphabet  sheet  and  poirUer. 

The  teacher  points  to  a  letter  and  the  children  are  made  to  repeat  the  letters 
indicated  again  and  again  till  known.  Of  all  ways  of  teaching  the  alphabet  this  is 
probably  the  dullest  and  the  worst.  The  weary  reiteration  is  often  carried  on  for 
many  months,  if  not  longer,  before  the  child  becomes  even  tolerably  acquainted  with 
the  letters. 

(7)  Letters  printed  one  ai  a  time  on  the  hlack-hoard. 

This  concentrates  attention  and  avoids  the  conftision  arising  from  seeing  many 
forms  at  once.  Generally  the  help  of  classification  is  brought  in,  and  the  letters  are 
taught  in  groups  according  to  similarity  of  form,  comparison  and  contrast  being  also 
made  use  of.  Pillans  suggested  teaching  the  letters  in  '  brotherhoods'  according  to 
similarity  in  the  way  they  are  sounded— as  labials,  dentals,  etc. 

(8)  Drawing  of  the  letters. 

This  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Bell,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher  may  be  made 
an  effective  method.  It  trains  both  the  eye  and  the  hand,  and  strengthens  Uie 
recollection  by  compelling  close  attention  to  the  form.  The  simplest  letters  are  taken 
first,  each  being  imitated  in  turn  from  the  teacher's  drawing  on  the  black-board  and 
learned  at  the  same  time.  The  device  is  often  useftil  in  connection  with  others,  and 
may  readily  be  made  to  pass  into  writing.  The  marking  over  of  letters  printed  in  red 
on  black-board  or  slates  has  also  been  advised. 

(9)  Ohject-and'  Word  Method, 

The  alphabet  may  be  pleasantly  and  intelligently  taught  with  the  help  of  a  series 
of  objects  (or  pictures  of  them),  each  having  a  name  of  not  more  than  three,  or  at  most 
four,  letters ;  and  in  this  connection  it  may  be  helpftil  to  remember  nine  short  words, 
each  the  name  of  an  object,  which  have  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Livesey  as  containing 
the  whole  alphabet— can,  box,  jug^  fez,  vest,  drum,  guiU,  whipf  key.  Many  other 
suitable  words  may  of  course  easily  be  found. 
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The  object  would  be  shewn  and  briefly  talked  about,  ita  name  would  then 
be  printed  on  the  black-board,  and  the  two  associated  pretty  much  as  in  the  pre- 
liminary lessons  described  below.  The  word  would  next  be  separated  into  its 
letters,  and  each  of  these  taught  with  the  help  of  any  device  for  making  the  work 
interesting.  The  forms  might  be  /jtvd  by  a  constructive  or  a  drawing  exercise,  and 
the  child's  knowledge  tested  by  appeal  to  the  letter  box.  The  necessity  for  fhH]uent 
review  must  of  course  not  be  forgotten. 

To  any  teacher  who  feels  bound  to  teach  the  alphabet  first  this  plan  is  recommended. 
He  may,  however,  if  he  be  so  disi^osed,  with  a  little  ingenuity  readily  combine  some 
of  the  devices  given  above  in  various  ways  to  suit  his  own  views  or  predilections. 

First  Steps. 

As  already  pointed  out  the  cmid  should  not  begin  with  the  aliihabet, 
nor  should  his  first  lessons  consist  of  unnatural  combinations  of  words 
of  two  letters.  He  must  be  taught  to  realise  the  meaning  and  use  of 
printed  or  written  language  and  its  relationship  to  speech.  What  he 
recul^  should  be  as  natural  as  what  he  says.  From  the  first  he  should 
feel  that  he  is  learning  something  which  has  a  meaning  and  is  worth 
learning. 

In  framing  his  method,  the  teacher  must  take  into  aeeoant  the  aatnnd  diaracter- 
iflties  ef  th«  ehlld,  and  not  confront  him  with  too  many  difficulties  at  once.  The 
work  must  be  made  stimulating  by  arousing  hia  curiosity  and  utilising  his  love  of 
doing  something;  while,  at  the  same  time,  bis  sympathies  should  be  aroused,  his 
cflTorts  appreciated,  and  his  liking  for  change  and  novelty  humoured  so  fiir  as  not  to 
allow  the  sameness  of  the  exercises  to  become  wearisome. 

(1)  Lessons  introductory  to  Beading. — Before  the  actual  work  of 
reading  is  commenced  a  short  series  of  introductory  lessons  should  be 
given,  to  make  clear  to  the  child  the  nature  and  function  of  printed 
or  written  words  and  the  relationship  between  sense,  sound,  and 
symbol. 

The  words  employed  in  these  lessons  should  be  simple  in  form  and 
sound,  and  be  the  names  of  things  with  which  the  child  is  well 
acquainted.  If  suitable  words  can  l)e  found  from  the  first  printed 
lessons  the  child  will  have  to  use;  so  much  the  better. 

The  steps  of  the  teaching  in  these  earliest  lessons  ^  will  be  some- 
what as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  teacher  exhibits  some  nbject  well  known  to  tlie  children,  and  calla  upon 

>  The  tMichlns  of  the  tint  lenont  In  reading  prettjr  much  on  the  lines  here  Uld  down  ha*  Iwen 
ftilrocftted  by  aeveml  educational  writers ;  but  no  one  hu  iudlcat4Ml  the  nature  of  these  early  processes 
more  clearly  than  Xr.  N.  A.  Calkins.  In  his  AVw  Prtmaty  tibj^ei  /.et$ona  will  be  found  several  lessuns 
worked  ont  more  or  1ms  In  detail. 
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them  to  name  it.  Ho  questions  them  briefly  respecting  it,  and  brings  out  clearly  that 
tlio  naoM  and  oli|J«ct  are  different,  but  that  when  we  hear  the  one  it  makes  us  think  of 
the  other. 

(b)  The  object  is  next  sketched  rapidly  on  black-board,  or  a  picture  of  it  is  shewn, 
and  the  ot^ject  and  the  representation  are  placed  side  by  side.  By  simple  questioning 
the  children  are  led  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  two,  and  to  perceive  that  while 
the  pietnre  suggests  the  oltfect  to  the  mind  its  nature  is  different. 

(c)  The  word  standing  for  the  olject  is  now  printed  on  the  black-board  alongside 
the  drawing,  and  it  is  explained  that  this  is  a  mark  for  tlie  ftpoksa  nam*,  and  that  when 
we  know  what  name  the  mark  stands  for  it  brings  this  into  our  minds,  just  as  the 
picture  makes  us  think  of  the  thing  itself. 

(d)  Simple  exercises  and  questions  are  Uien  given  to  fix  in  the  children's  minds  tlie 
differences  in  nature  and  use  of  the  oltf  set,  the  pictnn,  the  ipokai  name,  and  the  prlaUd 
or  writtoa  nam*. 

After  a  few  words  have  been  taken  in  tliis  way  the  process  may  be  shortened  by 
leaving  out  the  picture,  or  by  substituting  it  in  some  cases  for  the  object.  Attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  when  we  know  the  word-sign  well  wo  are  able  to 
give  the  corresponding  spoken  word  at  once. 

A  few  lessons  of  this  kind  properly  handled  should  make  the  nature  of  word 
symbols  sufflciently  clear  to  the  children,  and  impress  upon  them  that  ovwy  saeli 
symbol  ihooM  have  a  moaalng  for  w.  Beading  lessons  properly  so  called  may  now  be 
begun  forthwith. 

(2)  First  Series  of  Readiivg  Lessons — Simple  Word  Reading. — The 
first  lessons  in  actual  reading  are  best  taoj^lit  trom  the  black-board, 
the  teacher  printing  each  word  in  good  bold  letters.  The  chief  things 
to  be  looked  to  are  correct  utterance,  thorough  learning  of  the  word 
forms  so  that  they  may  be  recognised  at  once  wherever  met  with, 
and  dear  appreciation  of  the  sense. 

The  sentences  should  be  taken  in  order  firom  the  first  lesson  on  the 
reading  sheets  selected  for  use,  and  when  a  dozen  or  twenty  such 
sentences  have  been  mastered  on  the  black-board  the  children  may  be 
introduced  to  the  sheets  themselves.  From  these  the  sentences 
already  taught  should  first  be  read  for  the  purpose  of  review  and  to 
accustom  the  children  to  the  actual  point.  When  what  has  been  pre- 
viously learned  has  been  gone  through  the  method  will  be  somewhat 
modified  in  details,  the  sentence  being  read  trom  the  sheet  and  only 
entirely  new  words  taught  on  the  black-board.  The  steps  of  the  plan, 
however,  and  the  general  mode  of  treatment  will  remain  the  same. 

SKSTOH  PLAir  OF  FIBST  BLAOX-BOASD  LB880V. 

(a)  Word  exhibited.  The  teacher  prints  on  the  black-board  the 
principal  noun  of  the  sentence  selected. 

(&)  Association  of  sound  and  ssrmbol.    The  children  are  made  to 
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look  at  the  word  carefully,  and  to  read  it  simultaneously  after  the 
teacher  until  it  is  said  perfectly. 

(c)  Association  of  symbol  and  idea.  In  order  to  fix  the  meaning  of 
the  word  clearly  in  the  minds  of  the  children  the  teacher  iDustrates 
the  object  on  the  black-board,  or  shews  a  picture  of  it,  says  a  few 
interesting  words  respecting  it,  and  asks  a  few  simple  questions 
about  it. 

(d)  Addition  of  other  words.  The  remaining  words  of  the  sentence 
are  added  one  at  a  time,  each  being  taught  by  itself  first,  and  its 
force  made  clear  as  far  as  possible,  and  then  taken  in  connection 
with  the  other  words  which  have  been  learned. 

(e)  Baadinff  of  the  sentence.  When  the  sentence  has  been  com- 
pleted the  whole  is  read  through  simultaneously  a  time  or  two  after 
the  teacher,  who  points  to  each  word  as  it  is  said. 

(/)  Test  Exercises.  Lastly  the  children  are  called  upon  to  read 
the  words  without  help,  both  simultaneously  and  individually,  for- 
wards, backwards,  or  in  any  order  indicated  by  the  teacher. 

In  suc<;eeding  lessons  only  words  new  to  the  children  will  be  taught  separately  in 
the  way  suggested  before  being  taken  in  connection  with  those  tluit  are  known.  When 
the  sentences  on  some  five  or  six  sheets— according  to  the  nature  of  the  lessons— have 
been  well  mastered,  the  children  will  be  ready  for  the  introdaction  of  new  elements. 

(3)  Second  Series  of  Lessons — The  Teaching  of  the  Alphabet. — In 
the  second  series  of  lessons  the  reading:  will  he  condncted  from  the 
sheets,  the  black-board  being  used  for  the  teaching  or  illustration  of 
any  difficult  word,  and  for  the  gradual  teaching  of  the  letters  hy  the 
dissection  of  known  words,  which  will  be  the  special  feature  of  this 
part  of  the  work.  The  small  letters  will  be  taught  first. 

With  an  ordinary  class  of  young  children  the  best  plan  is  probably  to  go  bock  and 
revise  the  lessons  already  taught,  and  to  make  use  of  words  selected  from  these  for 
teaching  the  letters.  The  eUktren  tlrai  have  only  one  difloulty  to  ilMo  at  once,  and  before 
the  whole  of  the  lessons  previously  read  have  been  revised,  most  of  the  small  letters 
will,  with  the  additional  teaching  given,  have  been  learned.  With  quick  children 
however  it  may  be  advisable  to  go  straight  on,  and  to  select  for  analysis  from  each 
lesson  some  word  after  it  has  been  taught  as  a  whole. 

To  teach  the  letters,  a  typical  word  selected  from  the  sentences 
read  should  be  taken  each  lesson  time.  This  should  be  pnt  on  the 
hlack-board,  analysed  into  its  parts,  and  the  name  of  each  letter  well 
learned.  The  knowledge  thus  gained  should  be  fixed  by  some  appeal 
to  hand  and  eye,  and  finally  tested  by  suitable  exercises. 
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Not  more  than  three,  or  at  most  four,  new  letters  should  be  intro- 
duced to  the  children  in  any  one  lesson,  and  plenty  of  drill  should  be 
given  in  naming  and  combining  the  letters  which  have  been  pre- 
viously mastered.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  hurry  the  process.  The 
teaolier  slioiild  proceed  slowly  at  first,  and  be  careful  to  keep  the 
children  thoroughly  interested.  Then,  as  their  knowledge  extends, 
and  the  forms  of  the  letters  become  for  the  most  part  familiar  to  them, 
the  work  may  be  carried  on  more  rapidly.  The  order  of  the  aliAabet 
may  easily  be  taught  after  the  forms  and  oameB  are  known — for 
instance  by  an  '  alphabet  song.' 

Children  are  often  very  curious  about  things  which  they  see  we  are  keeping  back 
firom  them ;  and  if  no  anxiety  is  shewn  to  got  on  quickly,  and  the  letters  are  not  thrtist 
upon  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  learning  a  task  to  them,  a  little  trouble  will 
prevent  the  work  from  becoming  wearisome. 

As  to  the  principle  which  should  govern  the  selection  of  the  words  for  analysis, 
opinions  may  differ.  The  best  plan  seems  to  be  to  taks  a  word  haviaf  for  Saal  somd  tbs 
one  wUeh  ooenrs  BUMt  frequmtly  in  tbs  Immb — as  for  instance  the  sound  at  or  an.  Some, 
hovrever,  may  prefer  to  take  the  most  difficult  word  of  the  lesson  ;  or  the  one  which 
promises  to  be  most  attractive  to  the  child  from  being  the  name  of  some  interesting 
animal  or  otiject ;  or,  again,  one  containing  letters  which  occur  most  commonly.  If 
thought  advisable  the  letter  learning  may  be  confined  to  alternate  lessons. 
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First  part  of  the  lesson, 

(a)  Until  the  sentences  which  have  been  previously  taught  have 
been  gone  through,  the  first  part  of  the  lesson  will  be  little  more 
than  a  revision  exercise,  the  children  reading  the  sentences  slmnl- 
taneonsly  and  individually  without  help,  except  in  the  gronplng  of 
the  words,  which  the  teacher  will  indicate  by  means  of  the  pointer. 

(&)  When  the  pupils  arrive  at  the  new  lesson  they  will  Imitate 
the  teacher's  reading  word  by  word,  and  sentence  by  sentence,  while 
carefully  observing  the  words  as  pointed  to,  and  then  read  by  them- 
selves  as  before. 

(c)  Such  teaching  as  is  necessary  for  purposes  of  explanation,  or 
correction,  and  any  supplementary  exercises,  will  then  be  given.  If 
any  word  presents  difficulty,  or  from  its  strangeness  is  liable  to  be 
forgotten,  it  should  be  taught  on  the  black-board. 

(d)  mdivldnal  test  exeroises  in  reading  will  follow,  and  no  analysis 
will  be  attempted  until  the  reading  is  mastered. 
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Second  j)art  of  the  le$807i — Letter  learning, 

(a)  Attention  directed  to  sentence  containing  word  chosen  for 
analysis — word  pat  on  black-board — letters  printed  below  in  order 
with  spaces  between.  Children  observe  each  letter  as  pointed  to — 
letters  named  deliberately  and  clearly  by  teacher  and  repeated  by 
cliildren  tUlknown. 

(b)  Test  Bzerdses.  Individuals  called  upon  to  name  any  of  the 
letters  indicated  without  help,  to  find  similar  letters  on  the  sheet, 
sort  them  from  the  letter-box,  etc. 

(c)  Teacher  draws  first  letter  on  black-board,  the  children  observ- 
ing the  process.  Individuals  called  up  to  imitate  teacher's  copy,  and 
then  the  cblldren  draw  the  letter  as  well  as  they  are  able  on  their 
slates.  Remaining  letters  of  the  word  are  treated  similarly,  and 
lastly  the  word  is  read  and  spelled  from  the  slates. 

(d)  Bevlsion  Bzerdses.  Children  select  from  the  letter-box,  as 
called  for,  any  letter  learned,  name  letters  at  sight  as  exhibited  by 
teacher,  etc.  Word  built  up  by  individuals,  with  the  tablet  letters, 
from  dictation,  and  from  memory,  then  said  and  finally  spelled. 

In  a  few  weeks,  with  anything  like  skilful  teaching,  all  the  small  letters,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  a  few  which  occur  but  rarely,  will  liave  been  mastered,  and  the 
children  will  have  been  progressing  in  reading  at  the  same  time.  Any  vDkaown  lstt«n 
may  be  Uksn  as  tlisy  oeenr.  The  capitals  also  may  bo  taught  in  a  similar  manner,  as 
they  turn  up  in  the  lessons;  or  by  printing  a  known  word  on  the  black-board  in  small 
letters  and  in  capitals,  one  below  the  other,  and  calling  to  our  aid  the  principle  of 
comparison  and  contrast. 

When  some  progress  has  been  made,  occasional  drill  with  mbu  fonn  of  Werd-maksr 
will  be  found  very  useful,  and  might  with  advantage  bo  much  more  firequently  em- 
ployed than  is  the  case  in  English  schools.i 

Unless  writing  is  begun  before  reading,  as  it  very  well  may  be,  the  drawing  at  first 
will,  in  most  cases,  be  little  more  than  a  rough  approximation  to  the  form ;  but  tlie 
exercise  is  useful,  and  an  interesting  one  to  tlie  child.  As  the  lessons  progress  the 
hand  gains  power  and  the  imitation  becomes  more  exact ;  so  that,  by  the  time  the 
print  letters  have  been  well  learned  and  the  script  forms  come  to  be  introduced,  the 
child  is  ready  to  begin  writing. 

Jacotot^s  Reading  Method. 

This  proceeded  on  the  same  main  principle  as  the  rest  of  his  system—"  Learn  some- 
thing thoroughly  and  refer  everything  to  it."  3    Incessant  repetition  was  insisted  on 

1  For  dMcxlptlon  with  a  diagrun  of  •  umAiI  dlae  fom  of  word-nuJcer.  bm  Profennr  M aikl^olm't 
PrM«m  qfttaehing  to  rtad.  For  m  slip  form  with  clMaiOflation  of  the  letters,  ■••  MatccI'i  Lemg¥a^ 
M  a  nMOMi  qf  <Mtur0,  rol.  ii.  p.  S9I. 

>  8«e  the  lata  ProflBMor  Payne'a  eaujr  on  TIm  Prin^pUt  and  PrtuiUx  qfJacolot't  tiftUm  qf  JBducatUm 
wh«r«  numerous  UluitrAtioiu  of  th«  method  of  teaching  will  be  found. 
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in  practice.    Jacotoi  used  no  alphabet  sheet,  primes,  or  specially  preiiared  reader,  the 
child  being  put  at  once  to  an  ordinary  book— Fenolon's  TiUmaiiue. 
The  aMtliod  in  ovtUaa  was  as  follows : — 

(a)  Teacher  read  first  word  clearly,  the  pupil  imitating  and  pointing.  First  two 
words  read  in  the  same  way,  then  the  first  three,  and  so  on,  alicays  beginning  at  the 
higtnning. 

(b)  At  the  end  of  some  four  words  or  so  a  short  pause  was  made.  The  pupil  was 
questioned,  exercised  in  pointing  out  each  word  named,  and  made  to  note  any 
similarities  of  form  or  sound,  till  the  words  were  thoroughly  learned.  To  test  tlds  he 
was  made  to  find  the  same  words  elsewhere  in  the  book. 

(c)  The  remaining  words  of  the  sentence  were  then  added,  one  at  a  time,  the  reading 
being  conducted  exactly  as  before,  and  the  questioning  and  recognition  exercises  being 
rei)eated. 

(d)  The  words  were  now  analysed,  first  into  syllables,  and  then  into  letters,  com- 
parison and  contnst  being  used  wherever  available.  Both  sylkbles  and  letters  were 
repeated  till  well  known. 

(e)  A  few  succeeding  sentences  were  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way,  and  the 
pupil  was  then  called  upon  to  go  on  by  himself,  alvxtyt  reading  firm  the  firU  vmrd  (U 
hefore.  Help  was  given  by  the  teacher  only  in  the  case  of  new  words,  syllables,  or 
letters. 

The  plan  was  pursued  till  some  sixty  lines  or  so  had  been  gone  over,  and  the  child 
had  become  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  words,  syllables,  and  letters  of  the 
piece.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  alphabet  and  many  combinations  were  thus  learned  ; 
and  it  was  held  that  when  this  had  been  done  the  early  difllculties  of  reading  had 
been  overcome,  so  that  the  child  could  now  read. 

In  case  of  further  difficulty  the  teacher  at  once  referred  back  to  what  liad  been 
learned,  and  this  was  made  the  stepping-stone  to  any  new  letter  or  combination. 

After  two  lessons  in  reading  the  child  began  to  write,  a  MnUnoe  in  amoU  haind  being 
put  for  him  to  imitate ;  and  thenceforward  reading  and  writing  were  made  to  assist 
each  other. 

The  Primer  Stage. 

(I)  Tht  Books. — The  fibrst  loasons  should  be  simply  those  of  the  read- 
ing sheets  printed  in  smaller  type.  The  whole  of  the  lessons  have  to  be 
specially  written  and  arranged  to  ensure  their  suitability,  proper 
sequence  in  the  introduction  of  new  words,  and  consistency  of  plan. 
They  must  be  graduated  as  to  difficulty  both  of  thought  and  language  ; 
the  words  employed  should  be  of  regular  notation,  and  those  of 
similar  sound  should  be  associated  together.  New  words  should  be 
introduced  in  such  order  and  variety  as  to  afford  the  necessary 
practice,  without  overburdening  the  chOd,  or  making  the  lesson 
unduly  difficult  by  their  number. 

The  matters  treated  of  should  be  such  as  can  be  readily  under- 
stood, and  the  statements  such  as  an  intelligent  child  can  take 
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interest  in.  The  sentenoes  Bhonld  be  as  perfectly  natural  as  possible, 
and  should  carry  on  the  thought  so  as  to  give  continuous  sense  to  the 
lesson,  not  be  a  series  of  disconnected  statements  or  fragments  of 
speech. 

SomcUiing  no  doubt  has  to  bo  sacriflced  in  the  language  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
teaching,  but  this  is  no  excuse  for  the  commonplace  inanities  so  often  found.  The 
sooner,  too,  we  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  a  word  is  difficult  in  proportion  to  its  lengUi 
the  better. 

The  lessons  should  be  short,  printed  in  bold  type,  and  copiously  illustrated  with 
pictures — for  the  most  part  of  the  objects  named.  Silent  letters  should  be  printed  in 
hair4ine  type,  and  any  dissyllables  should  be  divided  by  a  hyphen.  Only  a  few  new 
forms  or  typical  words  should  be  introduced  in  the  same  lesson,  and  to  prevent  these 
being  forgotten  care  must  be  taken  to  give  a  sufficiently  ftcquent  repetition  of  them 
in  after  lessons.  A  list  of  the  new  words  introduced  should  be  xirinted  eitiier  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end  of  the  lesson,  both  in  script  and  in  ordinary  type,  that  they 
may  be  readily  reviewed  and  copied  by  the  children. 

(2)  Oeneral  ckarcuAer  of  the  work, — This  stage  marks  an  important 
step  in  the  child's  reading — the  introduction  to  the  book.  The  lessons 
which  have  been  previously  learned  on  the  cards  should  be  rapidly 
read  through  again,  varied  by  any  additional  exercises  the  teacher 
may  find  it  advisable  to  introduce  in  order  to  prevent  the  work 
becoming  monotonous.  To  keep  the  lesson  bright  and  interesting  is 
to  do  much  towards  making  it  successfuL 

The  real  work  of  the  stage  begins  when  the  new  lessons  are  reached. 
The  main  points  to  wbich  the  teacher's  attention  should  be  directed, 
are — 

(a)  The  thorough  leaming  of  the  words,  so  that  they  may  be 
instantly  recognised  in  future. 

(b)  The  perfecting  of  the  knowledge  of  the  letters,  both  print  and 
script,  and  the  learning  of  the  spelling  of  the  words. 

(c)  The  training  of  the  child  to  perceive  similarities  of  form  and 
sound,  and  the  mastery  of  a  large  number  of  regular  combinations,  so 
that  the  inductions  he  arrives  at  may  be  applied  with  confidence  to 
further  cases,  and  irregular  forms  may  strike  him  as  exceptions. 

(d)  Accustoming  the  child  to  break  np  the  longer  words  into 
syllables,  and  to  look  to  these  in  attempting  to  give  the  sound  of  a 
word  at  sight. 

(e)  The  gradual  giving  of  an  insight  into  the  powers  of  the  letters 
chiefly  by  exercises  in  phonic  analysis. 
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(f)  Incessant  correotion  of  errors  and  faulta  of  utterance,  and  the 
banishment  of  unnatural  tones. 

At  this  stage  the  children  should  point  to  mcIi  word  with  the  finger  as  they  read  it. 
This  directs  and  assists  the  eye,  keeps  the  attention  fixed,  and  helps  to  secure  that  the 
child  does  not  merely  catch  the  sound  of  the  word  ftx>m  others  without  observing  it. 

Some  teachers  advise  the  teaching  on  the  black-board  of  all  stnuige  or  difficult  words 
before  the  reading  commences ;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  know  exactly  what  words 
will  prove  difficulties,  and  when  the  children  come  to  read  individually  it  is  easy  to 
deal  with  any  word  which  is  found  to  give  trouble. 

SKBTOH  PXJUI  OF  NSW  LESSON. 

(a)  Teacher  read  the  sentence  word  by  word  distinctly  and  de- 
liberately, the  class  Imitating  simultaneously,  and  pointing  to  each 
word  as  read.  Whole  sentence  read  by  teacher  and  then  by  chil- 
dren. 

(b)  IndiTlduals  called  upon  to  read  the  sentence  directly  or  in  any 
order,  the  teacher  looking  carefully  to  matters  of  utterance,  and 
correcting  mistakes. 

Any  word  which  gives  trouble  should  be  put  on  the  black-board,  and  read  and 
spelled  by  class  or  by  individuals.  For  occasional  variety  the  '  word-about '  plan- 
each  child  reading  a  word  in  turn— may  be  used.  Remaining  sentences  treated  in  a 
similar  way. 

(c)  A  few  minutes'  easy  conyersation  with  simple  questioning  to 
ensure  understanding  and  make  reading  intelligent— reference  made 
to  pictures — children  allowed  to  tell  what  they  see. 

No  formal  definitions  of  meaning  should  be  given.  In  illustrating  the  force  of  words 
which  are  not  names,  it  is  often  useAil  to  employ  them  in  a  variety  of  simple  phrases. 

(d)  Whole  lesson  read  through  in  sentences  by  class  and  by  in- 
diyiduals  without  help,  attention  being  giving  to  grouping  of  words 
and  easy  and  intelligent  rendering. 

Occasionally  the  teacher  should  read  the  lesson  through  as  a  model;  or,  as  a 
reward,  one  of  the  best  readers  may  do  this,  the  rest  of  the  class  looking  out  for 
any  mistakes. 

(e)  Teacher  writes  a  few  of  the  more  difficult  words  on  the  Uack- 
board,  and  children  transcribe  these  on  their  slates;  or  they  may 
write  certain  of  the  letters  or  words  from  dictation. 

(/}  Selected  words  written  on  black-board  and  spelled  by  class, 
then  individuab  called  upon  to  spell  these  and  other  words  from 
memory. 
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At  suitable  opportunities  the  teacher  may  usefully  introduce 
phonic  czorciBes,  either  in  the  way  of  analysis  or  drill,  founded  on 
the  lesson  just  read.  These  may  take  the  place  occasionally  of  the 
transcription  exercise,  in  which  case  not  more  than  one  should  be 
given  at  once,  or  special  times  may  be  set  apart  for  them.  The 
exercises  may  be  varied  in  almost  endless  ways  to  suit  the  needs  of 
the  moment.  The  following  examples  will  illustrate  the  kind  of 
exercise  intended  : — 

A  word  selected  from  the  lesKOii  may  be  vnitten  on  the  black-board,  for  instance, 
eat,  and  the  children  may  then  be  called  upon  to  dictate  to  the  teacher  any  words 
they  can  supply  of  similar  sound -as  hat,  fat,  hat,  mat,  pait  rat,  sat,  etc.  These  should 
be  written  down  in  a  column  under  the  first  word,  and  read  and  spelled. 

A^in,  a  suitable  syllable  may  be  written  on  the  board,  like  an,  and  the  children 
required  to  make  other  words  by  putting  a  letter  in  firont — as  ban,  can,  fan,  vtan,  pan, 
ran,  etc.  Attention  may  be  directed  to  the  powtn  of  the  initial  lettm  by  giving  t^em 
with  increased  and  prolonged  effect,  as  m .  .  an.  The  iK>8ition  of  the  lips,  teeth, 
tongue,  etc.,  may  also  be  pointed  out. 

As  a  further  example,  we  may  take  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  sound  when  a  word 
is  changed  into  another  by  adding  e,  as  man,  mane ;  Jot,  fate ;  pin,  pine,  etc.  The 
words  selected  as  types  should  be  written  on  tlie  black-board  and  read,  the  cffisct  of 
the  change  in  spelling  being  clearly  pointed  out  and  illustrated.  Other  similar  pairs 
of  words  should  then  be  used  as  tests. 

Easy  narrative  Stage — Staiidards  L  and  II, 

(1)  The  Books, — There  are  certain  general  purposes  which  the  books 
should  serve,  not  only  in  the  present  stage  but  throughout  the  school 
course.  In  constructing  or  selecting  the  lessons  there  must  be  kept 
in  mind,  the  chief  things  to  be  aimed  at  being — 

(a)  To  proyido  suitable  materials  for  the  teaching  of  just  those 
pomts  in  the  reading  to  which  attention  has  to  be  directed  at  this 
particular  stage. 

(b)  To  give  children  a  liking  for  reading,  by  the  selection  of  inter- 
esting topics  and  the  treatment  of  these  in  a  vivid  and  attractive 
way; 

(c)  To  coltlyate  the  taste,  so  as  to  lead  to  the  appreciation  of  what 
is  true,  and  oeautiful,  and  good,  by  providing  pieces  which,  while 
they  are  within  tne  child's  comprehension,  are  well  written  and 
varied  both  in  matter  and  style. 

A  common  defect  in  the  lessons  of  the  early  books  \n  the  goody-coody  tout,  and  the 
ktrained  and  artificial  moral  lessons  deduced.     AnoUier  in  the  (tncral  lialdasss  aad 
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of  th*  iMiffUfft,  often  withont  any  approach  to  either  force  or  beauty.  There 
iR  also  in  many  cases  a  too  groat  aazloty  to  tlinut  ftirward  what  la  eaUtd  viofU  lafonaa- 
tloa,  which  is  here  of  little  importance. 

In  the  stage  at  present  under  consideration  most  of  the  lessons  will 
need  to  be  specially  written,  so  as  to  secure  proper  Beqnenoe  in  the 
Introdnetion  of  new  words,  and  eareftil  graduation  as  to  difficulty, 
though  many  simple  and  suitable  lessons  may  be  selected  from 
children's  literature,  especially  pretty  and  bright  little  poems  with 
well-marked  rhythm  and  rhyming  lines. 

After  they  have  been  read  such  jxMma  shonld  be  learned.  Children  have  a  natural 
liking  for  Jingling  sounds,  and  the  poems  may  be  made  a  most  useful  means  of  train- 
ing both  the  ear  and  the  taste  if  Judiciously  handled,  and  the  teacher  does  not  blur 
their  beauty  by  talking  too  much  about  them. 

The  lesions  shonld  appeal  to  the  pnpil's  experience  and  ftellngs, 
and  consist  of  short  stories,  fables,  and  descriptions  of  well-known 
animals  or  of  any  matter  generally  attractive  to  a  child.  As  far  as 
possible  the  narratlTes  should  -have  a  personal  element  numlng 
throogb  them,  as  this  is  an  additional  source  of  interest.  Short 
dialogues  are  very  useful  in  aiding  the  naturalness  of  reading,  but 
they  must  be  bright,  and  if  amusing  or  humorous  so  much  the 
better.  The  Imagination  too  must  not  be  neglected,  and  the 
occasional  introduction  of  simple  tales  of  the  '  fairy  *  type  is  a  gain 
in  many  ways. 

Children  delight  in  the  wonderful,  and  even  the  extravagant  if  properly  managed 
need  not  detract  trom  their  appreciation  of  the  true. 

Some  of  the  lessons  should  be  directed  to  stir  the  affoetlou  gontly  and  ploasantly,  and 
enlist  the  child's  sympathy  on  the  side  of  right  conduct ;  but  painfUl  subjects  should 
be  excluded.  The  moral  of  the  stories  shonld  be  natural  and  obvious,  but  should  not 
be  explained,  and  all  moralising  of  the  commonplace  kinds  should  be  carefully 
eschewed. 

The  sentences  shonld  be  short  but  not  Jerky.  Simplicity  of  stylo  nood  not  moan 
ataoBco  of  any  literary  qaallty.  The  anxiety  to  give  a  great  variety  of  word  forms  often 
leads  to  absurdities  of  statement,  or  the  straining  of  the  sense,  in  order  to  introduce 
them.  How  words  shonld  not  bo  too  maMroos,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  them 
printed  in  bolder  type  when  first  brought  in.  Longer  words  should  be  divided  into 
syllables. 

Woodeats  should  stUI  be  introduced  to  illustrate  the  principal  points  of  the  lesson. 
They  need  not  give  any  large  amount  of  detail — even  simple  outlines  servf— but  they 
must  be  well  drawn.  Bad  illustrations  are  worse  than  none ;  they  have  a  niischiev- 
ous  effect  upon  the  perception  of  form,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  any  right  apprecia- 
tion in  matters  of  art. 
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(2)  Oeneral  eharacter  of  Ike  writ. — In  this  stage  the  teaching  sbould 
be  directed  chiefly  to  the  ]irom]it  rAccgiiltiaii  ot  tlw  vorda  and  the 
parllMtlng  of  medunioal  tuUlty  In  ntterlnfr  tliam.  The  master;  of 
the  powers  of  the  letters  should  be  completed — incloding  double 
vowels,  and  such  groups  of  consonants  as  are  of  common  occurrence — 
so  that  the  children  are  able  to  give  at  sight  the  sound  of  new  com- 
binations of  ordinarj  form.  A  consideTable  number  of  the  mono- 
syllables of  anomalouB  apetling,  which  occur  at  all  frequently  in  the 
language,  should  also  have  been  taught  by  the  end  of  the  course. 

Tlw  after  piagreH  of  tlie  cbUdren  will  dopend  very  larKslr  npon 
the  praoaiMti  tbey  are  aocnstomed  to^  end  tbe  coueqnent  IiaUtt  Uier 
form,  at  thla  ita^n.  At  no  point  in  the  child's  progress  is  good 
teaching  more  important^  The  following  are  some  of  the  chief 
matters  which  should  be  looked  to  ; — 

(ii)  ThoTonsh  corractioii  as  well  as  detection  of  mistakes. 

(b)  IMstlBct  artlculatloii  imd  correct  pitch. 

(c)  IntelUgent  noderrtanillng  of  what  is  read. 

(d)  Sufficient  repetition  to  secure  the  tMag  of  the  fbrnu  without 
aUowiug  the  work  to  become  wearisome. 

(«)  The  gradual  training  of  tbe  ear  to  appreciate  sounds  and 
rhythm. 

(/)  AttMiUon  to  Ibe  fsmu  of  unknown  worda  as  they  are  read,  and 
the  learning  of  the  spelling  of  them, 

(g)  The  syllabUng  of  longer  words. 

(h)  The  training  of  the  children  to  readlngr  of  tlte  words  Is  natnial 
groapa. 

(t)  The  gradual  perceptira  of  the  meanlnK  and  um  of  moh  tnattsra 
as  ompliasia  and  modnlaUon  from  the  endeavour  to  express  the  sense 
from  the  illustration  aflbrded  by  the  teacher's  model  reading,  not  by 
Koino  told  directly. 

Exeicises  in  phonic  analyaia  and  word  companaon. 
Practice  in  reading  at  sight. 


Imitatloit  of  teaoher's  reading.  Teacher  reads  slowly  a  few 
or  phrase  at  a  time  until  end  of  sentence  is  reached.  Sentence 
IS  whole  in  similar  manner.  Length  of  portion  read  before 
en  imitate  gradually  increased  as  progress  is  mode. 
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The  duUrm  dioald  point  with  the  finger  90  long  as  ihtj  have  anj  difflcnlty  in 
following  the  voids  vith  the  eye  as  they  are  read.  When  attention  can  be  given 
to  a  vhole  phnse  at  a  time  pointing  should  be  diacontlnoed,  as  it  would  now 
interfen  vith  the  voik  and  make  the  reading  stiff  and  laboored. 

(b)  TTiwirtliig  witlunit  lulpL    Sentence  Tmd  simulUneoaslj  by  the 

children  without  assistance.     Individuals  called  upon  to  read  it 

Knowledge  tested  by  having  sentence  read  backwards,  or  a  word 

each  in  turn,  etc 

Any  void  vhlch  presents  special  diAcolty  should  be  pat  upon  the  black -board 
and  analysed. 

(c)  Brief  explanatimta  and  mustnitiona  of  sal^ect-matter.  In 
e3q>lanations  the  words  are  always  to  be  taken  in  connection  with 
the  context.  Exercises  given  in  framing  sentences  containing  the 
more  difficult  words. 

The  children  should  be  questioned  in  a  brisk,  simple  manner.  Exercises  to 
secure  intelligent  understanding  may  be  raried  in  many  vays. 

{(T)  Practloe  and  additional  exerdaea.    Each  sentence  treated  in  a 

similar  way  to  that  just  described — ^backward  children  should  receive 

a  good  deal  of  individual  practice. 

At  suitable  opportunities  the  teacher  should  use  supplementary  exercises  in 
comparison  of  vords,  articulation  drill,  etc. 

(e)  Model  lentenoe-reading.  When  whole  passages  have  been  gone 
through  as  above,  and  the  words  are  well  known,  teacher  should  read 
certain  portions  as  models,  and  call  upon  individuals  to  imitate  his 
rendering.  At  first  the  portions  should  be  sentences ;  later  on  they 
may  be  longer.  Children  selected  to  apply  what  they  have  learned 
by  reading  intelligently  other  passages  not  read  by  the  teacher. 

The  portions  read  by  the  child  in  this  part  of  the  work  should  always  be  com- 
plete statements,  not  Unes  or  scraps. 

The  teacher  should  bevare  of  ftJse  readlac,  the  child  inserting  words  or  sub- 
stituting  others  for  those  in  the  book  in  euch  a  way  as  still  to  make  sense.  Badly 
trained  children  are  often  given  to  this. 

Some  educators  insist  that  the  lesson  should  be  finally  read  through  as  a  whole 
either  by  the  teacher  or  by  one  of  the  best  readers  in  the  class. 

(/)  Oral  speUing  of  the  more  difficult  words,  eta  This  should 
occupy  the  last  few  minutes  of  the  lesson.  Each  word  as  spelled 
should  be  put  upon  the  black-board,  and  the  list  finally  read  and 
spelled  simultaneously. 

A  few  easy  questions  or  a  series  of  ellipses  to  draw  attention  to  the  outline  of 
the  story  will  also  be  found  useful. 
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In  the  niecMdiiig  tnuiscription  or  dirtation  lawon  the  penages  ued  shoald  be 
taken  from  the  reading  lesson  jost  mastered.  Varioos  other  interesting  ezerdaea  in 
eoonecttcm  with  the  reading  lessons  may  be  given,  as  writing  lists  of  wonts  with  scmie 
common  characteristic,  etc. 

Teachers  sometimes  waste  time  and  weaken  interest  in  the  reeding  bj  introdoetory 
talks  abont  the  lesson.  It  Is  a  sdslsks  to  ten  tte  story  beteekaad.  Some  again  prefer 
to  teach  all  new  words  witii  the  help  of  the  black-board  before  the  actnal  reading 
begins.  This  is  not  advisable,  as  the  children  learn  the  Ikesh  forms  more  readily  in 
connection  with  known  words  when  they  have  the  sense  of  the  passage  to  assist 
theni« 

The  teacher  shonld  be  on  the  look«oat  for,  and  do  his  best  to  pfrev<>nt,  ■er^  npmt- 
ioff  flma  aeaery  instead  of  reading,  the  child  allowing  his  eye  to  ran  over  the  words 
without  taking  in  the  meaning  of  what  is  read. 

It  is  essy  tm  the  teaeher  to  dsauff*  hiM  wotk  by  getag  too  CMt^  anxiety  to  get  over  a 
great  deal  of  gronnd  leading  to  hurry  and  consequent  superficial  learning. 

Lower  InUlledual  Stage — Standards  III.  and  IV. 

(1)  The  Books. — By  the  time  the  child  reaches  this  stage  the  more 
elementary  difficulties  of  reading  will  have  been  mastered,  and  a 
much  laiger  number  of  suitable  extracts  may  be  found.  The  lessons 
should  include  such  matters  as  simple  accounts  of  natural  objects, 
explanations  of  common  phenomena,  descriptions  of  manners  and 
customs,  and  narratives  of  adventure  ;  nor  must  the  imagination,  and 
the  moral  and  emotional  side  of  the  mind,  be  neglected.  Stories  of 
deeds  of  heroism  and  moral  tales  are  most  useful,  but  if  the  child  is 
to  be  benefited  the  moral  must  not  be  obtruded  or  artificial  Simple 
poems,  mostly  of  the  ballad  type,  and  passages  of  descriptive  poetry 
are  also  of  much  value,  if  judiciously  selected  and  properly  used.  Too 
often,  those  selected  are  either  so  poor  or  conmionplace  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  as  to  afford  no  training  to  the  taste,  or  are  above  the 
child's  comprehension,  and  hence  do  not  appeal  to  his  sympathy  or 
imagination. 


LoMOBs  dirsetSy  iatoaisd  to  give  asefU  informatioB,  and  interest  the  child  in  natural 
things,  should  be  more  fluently  introduced  than  heretofore.  They  should  be  varied 
in  character,  but  should  be  srrsactd  on  some  dsflaito  plaa  to  harmonise  with  one 
another,  so  that  the  child's  ideas  may  be  broadened  and  extended  naturally,  and 
some  general  line  of  relationship  may  rtin  through  the  whole.  Berapplaesi  la  a  eoauaoa 
fkvlt  The  statements  should  be  simple  and  lucid,  and  technicalities  should  be 
avoided.  Most  of  these  lessons  will  have  to  be  specially  written,  and  in  writing  or 
selecting  any  new  lessons  of  this  kind  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  what  facts  bearing 
on  the  subject,  or  lending  up  to  it,  have  been  previously  given. 

It  is  better  to  spread  a  story  or  longer  narrative  over  several  lessons  than  to  apoil 
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it  by  condensing  and  exdoing  to  such  an  extent  that  all  fUlness  of  meaning  and 
beanty  are  losL 

Style  should  receive  greater  attention  than  in  the  preceding 
course,  and  the  lessons  should  bo  careftJly  graduated  both  as  to  word 
dlfficnlties  and  as  to  the  intellectaal  demands  made  npon  the  child. 
Not  unfirequently  the  subject-matter  is  too  abstruse  for  the  child  to 
grasp  properly,  or  is  stated  in  too  pretentious  a  way.  In  such  a  case 
intelligence  is  sure  to  suffer.  The  ideas  introduced  should  neither  be 
too  difficult  nor  too  many.  An  intelligent  child  should  be  able  with 
ordinary  attention  to  catch  the  sense  of  what  is  given. 

The  function  of  UtaBtnttre  woodevta  is  now  chiefly  to  add  brightness  and  attractive* 
ncss  to  the  book,  and  oocasionally  to  assist  the  imagination  in  realising  what  is  stated. 
They  must  be  good  of  their  kind  if  introduced  at  all. 

(2)  General  Character  of  the  Work, — As  the  difficulties  of  word  re- 
cognition pass  away,  the  child  comes  to  have  the  power  of  taking  in 
a  phrase  or  short  sentence  at  a  glance,  without  special  attention  to  each 
individual  word,  and  until  he  can  do  this  he  cannot  be  said  to  read  in 
the  full  sense. 

He  ought  now  to  be  able  to  read  easy  prose  with  fair  fJEUsility. 
Strange  forms  of  words,  beyond  his  power  to  master  unaided,  will  of 
course  occur,  and  these  will  have  to  be  carefully  taught ;  but  they 
ought  not  to  be  so  numerous  as  to  interfere  with  the  general  grasp  of 
the  sense,  and  though  stumbles  will  be  made  they  should  not  be 
frequent.  Articulation  difllcnlties,  from  peculiar  collocations  of 
syllables  or  words,  will  also  be  occasionally  met  with,  necessitating 
in  some  cases  an  appeal  to  the  black-board,  careful  drill,  and  deliber- 
ate utterance  until  the  difficulties  disappear. 

Good  habits  with  respect  to  natural  pitch  of  voice,  smoothness  of 

tone,  clear  enunciation,  and  other  matters  connected  with  corroct 

ntterance,  should  be  strengthened  until  the  right  way  becomes  the 

easiest  one  for  the  child ;  in  fact,  while  the  teaching  is  directed  more 

and  more  to  intellectual  qualities,  mechanical  matters  must  not  be 

neglected. 

The  teacher  needs  to  be  constantly  on  the  watch  to  correct  the  affteUd  modalatioas 
or  *  ilBg-Miic '  BO  common  in  school  reading.  Caesar  is  reported  to  have  reproved  this 
fault  in  these  words  :  "  If  you  are  sioging  you  sing  poorly,  if  you  are  reading  why  do 
you  sing?"— (Com^yre.) 

The  chief  thing  to  be  insisted  upon  at  this  stage  is  intelligence^ 

more  being  demanded  from  the  child  in  the  matter  of  style  so  that 
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the  sense  is  made  fully  evident  in  a  natural  way  by  suitable  emphasis 
and  modulation. 

The  lessons  of  an  emotional  character  will  afford  a  means  of  train- 
ing in  the  more  elementary  matters  connected  with  expression.  The 
first  things  to  secure  in  this  respect  are  the  proper  production  of 
sounds  of  different  pitch  and  character,  and  a  manner  and  tone  of 
Yoice  in  accord  with  the  nature  or  sentiment  of  the  piece  read. 

The  MMj  aatd.  iiAtiinJ  prodmetion  of  Um  toIm,  so  as  to  avoid  Uie  harsh  or  strident  and 
artiflcial  tones  so  often  heard,  as  well  as  the  £atigue  and  irritation  of  the  throat 
arising  from  wrong  vocalisation,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  both  to  the  reader 
and  the  speaker,  and  should  receive  much  more  attention  in  schools  than  is  iisually 
accorded  to  it. 

Tlie  fnm$l  seqatBe*  of  tht  toaehing,  namely  recognition  and  utterance,  explanation, 
style,  cannot  be  violated  if  the  method  is  to  be  satisfftctory  ;  but  so  long  as  this  order 
is  maintained,  the  details  of  the  work  may  be  varied  in  almost  endless  ways,  accord- 
ing to  the  skill  and  invention  of  the  teacher.  Very  many  lessons  are  spoiled  by  the 
teacher  having  no  fixed  principle  of  order  in  tlie  work,  matters  of  style  being  dealt 
with  before  the  children  can  read  the  words  properly,  and  explanations  being  give^ 
last. 

SKETCH  PLAN  OF  LESSON. 

(a)  The  Mastery  of  the  Words.  Teaching  directed  in  this  part  of 
lesson  to  the  elimination  of  errors  of  utterance  Individual  reading, 
mostly  by  backward  children,  until  the  whole  piece  has  been  gone 
through.  Mistakes  and  faults  thoroughly  corrected  with  help  of  the 
black-board  as  they  occur. 

Words  which  give  difficulty  should  be  said  slowly  and  distinctly  by  the  clai» 
and  then  by  the  individual  concerned.  Mutual  correction  should  be  encouraged, 
but  hands  should  not  be  held  up  until  the  reader  has  finished. 

The  eye  should  be  trained  to  break  up  words  at  once  into  their  syllables,  the 
tar  to  distinguish  readily  differences  of  sound,  the  voice  to  produce  smooth  clear 
tones  with  the  least  amount  of  effort. 

Exercises  in  articulation,  phonic  analysis,  comparison  of  words,  and  word- 
building  may  often  be  introduced  with  good  effect 

(&)  Explanations.  Given  to  secure  intelligent  understanding  and 
to  arouse  interest,  so  that  the  pupil  may  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
piece  and  be  better  able  to  make  clear  the  meaning  to  others.  The 
children  should  be  briskly  questioned,  and  what  is  necessary  added 
by  the  teacher.  What  is  said  should  be  direct,  couched  in  simple 
language,  and  as  brief  as  the  needs  of  the  case  will  admit  of.  There 
must  be  no  discursive  talk  ;  and  more  attention  must  not  be  paid  to 
individual  words  than  their  value  in  the  lesson  warrants. 
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The  teacher  miut  nse  hia  own  Judgment,  according  to  the  circumstances,  as  to 
whether  it  Is  better  to  take  the  explanations  paragraph  by  paragraph,  as  each  is 
read,  or  to  run  tlirough  the  lesson  again  after  the  first  reading  is  completed. 

(c)  Reading  with  I&tallig«noe  and  BzprMaion.  Means  to  be  em- 
ployed are  the  teacher's  model  reading  and  corrected  practice,  the 
foundation  being  the  child's  understanding  of  the  piece.  Selected 
passages  read  by  teacher — children  imitate  ^til  they  can  read  the 
passage  correctly  alone.  This  should  be  followed  by  individual  test 
reading.  This  section  of  the  work  should  occupy  the  larger  portion 
of  the  lesson  time. 

At  first  the  imitation  may  be  simultaneous.  When  the  more  elementary  matters 
of  style  have  been  fiiirly  mastered,  it  is  better  for  the  children  to  listen  attentively 
to  the  teacher  and  imitate  individually. 

The  children  may  be  assisted  in  understanding  any  particular  mode  of  modula- 
tion, by  writing  the  sentence  on  the  black-board  with  the  words  at  different 
heights  according  as  the  voice  should  naturally  rise  or  fall. 

(d)  Qnestions  on  Subject-matter  and  Spelling.  From  the  beginning 
children  should  be  trained  to  the  habit  of  attending  to  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  what  they  read,  and  of  noticing  the  spelling  of  any 
unfamiliar  word  they  may  come  across.  Hence  the  last  few  minutes 
of  the  lesson  should  be  spent  in  testing  both  these  things. 

It  is  valuable  to  have  the  best  pieces  of  poetry  learned  by  heart,  but  this  should 
not  be  done  until  the  children  have  learned  to  read  them  correctly  in  class,  or  &ults 
may  only  become  the  more  firmly  established. 

The  association  with  writing  will  be  made  chiefly  through  the  dictation  lesson ; 
and,  whenever  opportunity  offers,  the  children  should  be  practised  in  reading  script. 

Higher  Intellectual  or  Literary  Stage — 
Standards  F!,  VI.,  and  VII. 

(1)  The  Books, — The  books  of  this  stage  should  form  the  child's  in- 
trodnction  to  litexature,  and  should  above  all  things  stimulate  a  love 
for  reading  and  foster  good  taste  in  the  choice  of  what  is  read.  The 
extracts  selected  should  be  of  increasing  length,  of  standard  excel- 
lence, interesting  in  themselves,  and  within  the  pupil's  comprehension, 
at  least  with  a  little  assistance.  They  should  also  be  sufficiently 
varied  both  in  style  and  subject-matter  to  call  into  exercise  all  the 
higher  qualities  of  good  reading  and  to  appeal  to  the  imagination 
and  stir  the  emotions  as  well  as  provide  food  for  the  intellect.  There 
should  be  no  evident  design  to  thrust  information  upon  the  chiliL 
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Style  is  here  even  more  important  than  subject-matter.  Sameness 
and  scrappiness  are  both  to  be  avoided.  The  poetry,  especially,  wiU 
need  to  be  very  judiciously  chosen,  so  as  to  afford  the  necessary  train- 
ing without  being  of  so  difficult  a  character  as  to  be  beyond  the 
pupil's  appreciation. 

**Till  children  take  pleasure  in  the  silent,  passive,  cursory  reading  of  good  litera- 
ture, touching  but  not  pressing  the  keys,  learning  the  great  task  of  catching  the 
meaning  of  others'  minds  undistorted,  the  responsibility  of  the  school  does  not 
entirely  cease."— (fToiZ.) 

To  taaeh  a  ehUd  to  Uk*  books,  and  to  treat  them  with  respect  as  friends,  is  to  do  much 
towards  securing  his  future  development,  and  to  add  an  additional  pleasure  to  life. 

CSare  should  be  taken  at  all  times  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  corruption  of  the 
child's  taste  by  poor  literature.  The  badly-written,  low-toned,  and  often  pernicious 
rubbish  which  so  frequently  forms  a  boy's  homo  reading,  when  he  reads  at  all,  is 
only  to  be  banished  by  introducing  him  to  something  higher,  and  teaching  him  to 
appreciate  it. 

It  ihooM  be  a  reoognlsod  part  of  tho  work  of  this  stogo  to  road  thronfh  nltaUo  staadard 
works  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  readers,  certain  lessons  being  set  afwrt  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  reading  should  be  as  little  as  possible  broken  by  corrections  and 
comments,  only  such  as  are  absolutely  necessary  being  given,  and  these  in  the 
briefest  way.  Numerous  cheap  editions  of  good  books  of  thoroughly  interesting 
character  are  published,  witli  which  children  ought  to  be  acquainted,  and  from 
which  the  necessary  works  may  be  selected. 

(2)  General  Character  of  the  Work, — Matters  of  elocution  will  now 
occupy  an  increasing  proportion  of  the  time.  The  teacher  must  be 
a  good  reader  blmself  if  success  is  to  be  achieved,  and  the  teaching 
must  be  thorough  and  earnest.  The  pupils  have  to  be  taught  not 
only  to  grasp  the  facts  conveyed,  but  to  appreciate  such  characteristics 
and  beauties  of  style  as  are  within  their  comprehension,  as  well  as 
the  way  in  which  these  may  be  rendered  evident  in  their  reading. 
They  must  feel  what  good  style  is,  not  merely  be  able  to  quote  the 
teacher's  phrases  about  it.  Simply  telling  what  is  to  be  done  respect- 
ing emphasis,  modulation,  and  so  on,  is  quite  inadequate,  and  only 
leads  to  artificial  imitation,  not  to  natural  expression.  Elocution  rules 
are  of  little  value,  except  occasionally  as  reminders.  The  points 
must  be  mastered  a  few  at  a  time ;  and  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  interest  in  reading  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  many  difficulties. 

BKBTOR  FLAK  OF  LBSIOM. 

(a)  Preliminary  Beading.  Piece  read  rapidly  through  to  catch  any 
word  difficulties,  and  to  give  the  pupils  an  insight  into  the  general  drift 
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of  the  lesson.    Attention  must  also  be  given  to  the  true  subordina- 
tion and  interdependence  of  the  sentences  and  their  various  parts. 

The  coirections  needed  ought  not  to  be  numeroaB,  and  should  for  the  mott 
part  be  made  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

(b)  Ezplanatioiis.  Only  difficulties  in  the  way  of  understanding 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  treated.  Such  matters  as  involved  constructions, 
allusions,  figures  of  speech,  and  so  on,  will  all  at  times  need  atten- 
tion ;  but  the  mistake  must  not  be  made  of  endeavouring  to  explain 
everything  which  may  possibly  give  difficulty  to  any  particular  pupiL 

Shades  of  meaning  maj  often  usefully  be  pointed  out,  and  the  teaching  should 
strengthen  the  pupils  in  the  exact  use  of  words. 

In  certain  cases  a  few  words  should  be  said  about  the  form  of  the  piece,  or 
about  the  author,  but  any  leng^y  talk  is  here  out  of  place. 

In  the  highest  section  the  pupils  should  be  taught  how  to  use  a  dictionary,  and 
occasionally  they  may  be  set  to  prepare  the  meanings  of  difficult  words  before 
the  reading  begins.  The  teacher's  questions  will  soon  shew  when  the  Judgment 
of  the  pupil  has  been  at  fault. 

(c)  Teacher's  Model  Reading:.  This  is  at  this  stage  of  great  import- 
ance, both  as  setting  before  the  pupils  a  standard  to  aim  at,  and  as 
pointing  out  how  certain  graces  of  rendering  are  to  be  secured  and 
the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  passage  conveyed  in  the  most  effective  and 
felicitous  way.  Judgment  will  be  shewn  in  selecting  passages  which 
best  illustrate  what  is  required. 

The  imitation  of  the  teacher's  reading  should  be  individual,  though  the  class 
may  occasionally  with  beneficial  results  be  called  upon  to  give  a  passage  simul- 
taneously to  impress  some  special  point  of  teaching. 

The  teacher  must  not  insist  too  rigidly  on  exact  Imitation  of  his  own  reading, 
and  hence  longer  passages  may  be  read  by  him  without  a  break  than  in  the  pre- 
vious stages.  His  object  should  be  to  enlighten  the  child  and  assist  him  in 
understanding  the  means  employed  in  good  reading,  not  to  fetter  him.  In 
emotional  passages  especially,  what  is  needed  is  to  put  the  child  into  entire  sym- 
pathy with  the  authqr,  and  then  to  lead  him  to  express  wliat  he  feels  naturally, 
without  defect  on  the  one  side,  or  exaggeration  on  the  other. 

{d)  Test  and  Practloe  Beading.  A  large  portion  of  the  time  of  the 
lesson  should  be  taken  up  with  practice  reading  of  passages  which 
have  not  been  presented  as  models  by  the  teacher.  The  work  will  need 
to  be  treated  with  care  and  skill,  and  frequent  help  and  correction 
will  be  needed  in  many  directions.  Ease  and  grace  of  delivery  are 
to  be  looked  to.  The  children  should  also  have  room  left  them  for 
individual  interpretation  wherever  any  emotional  element  enters  into 
the  lesson. 
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The  Importanoe  of  taking  tevath  at  tbe  proper  places,  and  of  wMtMging  the 
voice  in  sach  a  way  as  to  produce  clear  and  resonant  tones  with  the  least  expen- 
diture of  effort,  most  not  be  forgotten.  Beading  ought  not  to  be  more  (ktigning 
l^an  speaking,  bnt  fireqnently  from  its  artificiality  it  is  much  more  so. 

The  teacher  will  often  find  it  of  advantage  to  listen  to  the  reading  with  closed 
book. 

(e)  Biamlnatton,  etc  Where  the  facts  of  the  piece  read  are  of 
importance  in  themselves,  the  pupils  shonld  be  questioned  before  the 
close  of  the  lesson  upon  the  main  points  of  the  subject-matter ;  and 
the  spelling  of  any  strange  or  difficult  words  should  be  fixed  in  a 
similar  way.  The  teacher's  judgment  will  be  the  best  guide  as  to 
how  far  these  matters  should  be  carried. 

Professor  Laurie  wisely  says :  "  The  teacher  must  beware  of  tarnishing  the 
beauty  of  a  lesson  addressed  to  the  imagination  or  feeling  by  examination  of  the 
kind  applied  to  the  ordinary  subject-matter."  The  reading  may  sometimes  be 
useftilly  connected  with  the  composition  lesson,  the  facts  learned  in  the  former 
lesson  being  made  the  basis  of  an  abstract,  or  nhart  thesis,  or  paraphrase. 

(3)  ReeitcUion, — The  learning  of  passages  of  approved  excellence, 
especially  of  poetry,  is  a  valuable  exercise  in  several  ways.  Properly 
employed  it  may  be  made  to  strengthen  the  memory,  to  train  the 
ear  to  appreciate  delicacies  of  sound  and  rhythm,  and  to  store  the 
mind  vrith  many  beauties  of  thought  and  language.  The  passages 
selected  for  learning  should  have  been  previously  read  in  class  and 
any  necessary  explanations  given  ;  then,  after  they  have  been  learned, 
the  pupil  should  be  called  upon  to  recite  them  aloud.  As  he  is  not 
hampered  by  having  to  attend  to  the  book,  and  the  conditions  are 
much  more  like  those  of  ordinary  speech,  the  delivery  should  be  freer 
and  more  spirited,  and  more  latitude  should  be  allowed  in  the 
devices  used  to  impress  the  hearer  than  in  reading.  The  danger  to 
guard  against  is  allowing  the  pupil  to  overdo  gesture,  emphasis,  and 
modulation,  so  that  the  recitation  becomes  inflated,  unnatural,  and 
pretentious. 


n.— SFELLINQ   AND   DICTATION. 

The  very  great  importance  attached  to  good  spelling — the  writing 
or  naming  of  the  component  letters  of  words  according  to  established 
custom — is  a  matter  of  quite  modem  growth.     It  is  probably  to  be 

'«ed  more  to  the  fact  that  good  dictionaries  have  been  prepared, 
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and  have  come  into  common  use  as  authorities  for  the  forms  of  words, 
than  to  any  other  influence.  Systematic  attention  to  uniformity  of 
spelling  scarcely  dates  further  back  in  England  than  the  publication 
of  Johnson's  Dictionary  (1755). 

To  spell  correctly  in  accordance  with  a  fixed  standard  is  now  an  essential  feature  of 
ordinary  education,  but  for  centories  in  England  spelling  was  pretty  mnch  a  matter 
of  "  the  taste  and  fimcy  of  the  speller."  It  was  once  even  looked  npon  as  something 
of  an  accomplishment  to  spell  words  in  as  many  different  ways  as  ingenuity  suggested. 
Any  one  may  see  illustrations  of  this  in  the  Patton  Letten  written  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  vi.  and  Edward  iv. ;  and  Dr.  Angus  points  out  that  William  Tyndale  (1485- 
1530)  spells  so  simple  and  commonly  used  a  word  as '  it '  in  eight  different  ways— ft,  itt^ 
yl,  ytt,  kU,  kiU,  hyt,  kytt. 

That  much  yet  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  improving  the  teaching  of  spelling 
is  abundantly  evident.  Dr.  J.  H.  Gladstone  has  calculated  that  "  an  average  English 
child,  spending  eight  years  in  school,  and  making  the  not  unusual  number  of  400 
attendances  per  annum,  will  have  spent  on  an  average  2820  hours  in  spelling,  read- 
ing, and  dictation."  Tet  with  all  this  expenditure  of  time  the  results  are  declared  to 
be  unsatisfactory  in  our  Elementary  Schools ;  and  matters  are  clearly  not  better  in 
the  Higher  Schools,  for  it  is  said  that  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  shew  "  how 
lamentaUy  imperfect  is  the  acquirement  of  spelling  even  among  those  who  have 
received  a  liberal  education." 

Important,  however,  as  correct  spelling  is,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  a 
BMBs  to  SB  eBd— correct  writing— and  that  the  time  taken  up  in  learning  to  spell 
diflScult  words,  with  which  the  pupil  is  not  likely  to  meet,  might  be  mnch  more 
profitably  spent. 

I.  Principles  and  Considerations. 

(1)  Appeal  to  the  eye, — In  learning  to  spell,  the  association  of  the 
letters  through  the  eye  gives  rise  to  a  much  stronger  impression  than 
when  the  association  is  made  through  the  ear.  The  image  of  the 
word  as  a  whole  is  received  by  the  eye,  and  the  parts  are  remembered 
not  because  they  have  been  enumerated,  but  because  they  occupy  a 
fixed  and  natural  position,  just  as  do  the  parts  of  an  object  or  picture. 

A  wroa^y  spelled  word  will  cateh  the  ojre  at  oaco,  though  we  have  often  to  look  again 
to  see  where  or  how  it  is  misspelled.  In  cases  of  doubt,  too,  about  the  spelling  of  a 
word  we  have  once  learned,  writing  it  will  generally  enable  us  to  settle  which  is  the 
correct  form.  The  tralaliic  of  the  oyo  by  careftil  observation  of  the  forms  of  words  is 
essential  to  the  learning  of  spelling,  and  should  be  insisted  upon  and  encouraged  in 
every  way  possible. 

Mr.  Fitch  says :  "  The  person  who  spells  well  is  simply  he  who  carries  in  his 
memory  a  good  visional  impression  of  the  picture  of  the  word  as  it  appears  in  a 
written  or  printed  book."  That  the  oyo  plays  the  sMMi  iaipertaat  part  in  »*>«-»iif  to  spoil 
seems  to  be  almost  universally  recognised  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  it  is  strange,  therefore, 
that  in  our  methods  of  teaching  spelling  this  should  be  so  often  practically  forgotten. 

Mr.  Robinson  points  out  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  almost  invariably  spell  correctly ; 
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ftnd  that  those  who  have  learned  a  language  like  Latin  or  Greek  rarely  blander  in 
writing  the  wordii,  although  there  has  been  no  formal  learning  of  the  spelling. 

(2)  Appeal  to  the  ear. — In  order  to  strengthen  and  fix  impressions 
it  is  always  well  to  make  use  of  a  second  sense  where  this  is  possible, 
while  the  finequent  repetition  of  tbe  letters  of  a  word  in  inyarlaUe 
sequence  also  brings  to  our  aid  one  of  the  principles  of  association. 
Appeal  to  the  ear  by  oral  spelling,  although  of  secondary  importance, 
is  thus  distinctly  helpful,  and  should  not  be  neglected. 

Oral  spelling  undonbtedly  has  its  value,  and  may  frequently  be  adopted  where 
other  means  would  be  inadvisable.  Many  opportunities  will  occur  of  fixing  the 
spelling  of  words  in  this  way  which  the  wise  teacher  will  not  allow  to  slip. 

Bad  iiteUlaf  whan  words  are  dictated  Is  eeeaskmallj  due  to  defeettve  training  of  the  ear ; 
the  sounds  of  the  words  are  not  properly  distinguished,  and  consequently  the  forms 
are  incorrectly  written.  Children  taught  spelling  mainly  by  oral  repetition  will 
frequently  fkil  to  detect  blunders  in  the  writing  of  words,  although  they  are  able  to 
give  the  letters  correctly  when  challenged. 

(3)  Meaning  an  aid  to  spelling. — The  association  of  the  sense  and 
nse  of  a  word  with  its  form  is  always  an  assistance  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  its  spelling.  It  is  thus  of  some  importance,  as  is  often  strongly 
urged,  that  when  the  spelling  of  a  word  is  to  be  learned  it  should  he 
presented  in  Its  natural  place  in  a  sentence,  and  if  necessary  ex- 
plained. 

This  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  old-fashioned  plan  of  setting  children  to  learn 
columns  of  strange  words,  arranged  regardless  of  any  useful  principle  or  natuial 
connection.  The  practice  was  necessarily  as  laborious  as  it  was  distasteful  to  the 
child. 

(4)  Hie  right  form  first — The  pupil  should  have  nothing  to  un- 
learn. Until  the  correct  spelling  of  a  word  is  at  least  fairly  fixed  in 
the  mind  any  misspelt  form  should  be  carefully  kept  from  the  child. 
He  should  always,  therefore,  have  an  opportunity  of  learning  the 
spelling  of  a  word  before  he  is  called  upon  to  give  it  unaided,  either 
in  writing  or  orally.  One  of  the  secrets  of  success  in  teaching  spelling 
is  to  let  the  pupil  make  as  few  mistakes  as  possihle. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  less  a  child  is  subjected  to  the  disturbing  influence 
of  bad  spelling  the  better.  Tlie  importance  of  this  does  not  seem  to  be  appreciated 
by  many  teachers.  Tlie  plan,  once  common  and  not  yet  altogether  abandoned,  of 
givliif  pvpila  wrongly  spoiled  passaros  to  correct  from  memory  is  highly  mischievous  as 
well  as  absurd. 

Borne  teachers  object  to  children  marking  the  mistakes  in  dictation  on  the  same 
gronnd.    The  cases  are,  however,  not  parallel,  as  in  examining  dictation  the  child 
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Bhoold  always  have  the  correct  foiro  in  front  of  Iilm  to  mark  from,  the  persiatence  of 
the  wrong  impression  being  thereby  nentralisei. 

(5)  Oood  tpeUing  eventually  a  matter  of  hahit. — In  learning  to 
spell  we  have  at  first  to  give  special  attention  to  the  form  of  each 
word,  both  in  observing  it,  and  in  reproducing  it,  until  by  frequent 
repetition  in  the  same  way  the  work  in  the  end  becomes  automatic  or 
mechanical.  Spelling  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  properly  learned 
until  by  constant  practice  it  has  thus  become  a  fixed  habit  The 
formation  of  this  habit  by  the  provision  of  a  regular  and  systematic 
course  of  suitable  exercises  it  is  the  teacher's  business  to  secure. 

In  ordinary  writing  we  concern  ourselves  only  with  the  sequence  of  the  words,  or 
the  thought,  and  untQ  some  word  arises  about  the  form  of  which  we  are  doubtful, 
give  little  or  no  coruclinu  heed  to  the  spelling,  any  more  than  we  do  to  the  in- 
dividual letters  of  words  in  reading,  or  to  the  movements  of  the  fingers  in  playing  a 
musical  instrument. 

(6)  Interest  and  Oraduatio7i. — As  in  other  departments  of  school 

work,  the  teacher  should  endeavour  to  stimulate  the  child's  efforts  by 

making  the  exercises  as  bright  and  as  interesting  as  possible.     The 

work  must  be  carefully  graduated  according  to  the  pupil's  power 

and  progress,  and  at  no  point  must  he  be  discouraged  by  being 

brought  face  to  face  with  too  many  difficulties  at  a  time. 

The  learning  of  the  spelling  of  such  an  irregular  language  as  English  is  at  best  a 
difficult  and  tiresome  task,  and  the  child  needs  every  encouragement.  Any  device 
which  will  lighten  his  labour  or  reduce  its  tediousness  is  worthy  of  attention. 

(7)  Comparison  and  Contrast. — The  grouping  of  words  having 
some  common  characteristic  of  form,  and  their  examination  side  by 
side  so  as  to  bring  out  the  nature  of  this  common  element,  is  often  a 
considerable  aid  to  teaching  spelling.  The  result  of  such  examination 
may  in  some  cases  be  usefully  stated  and  learned  as  a  *  spelling  rule.' 

Contrast  may  also  occasionally  be  effectively  employed — as  in 
words  having  similar  sounds  but  different  forms,  in  allied  words 
which  have  come  to  us  directly  from  Latin  or  indirectly  through 
French,  and  in  numerous  other  cases. 

The  principle  of  comparison  is  but  the  application  of  the  wider  associative  law  of 
similarity.  The  analogies  pointed  out  must  be  real  not  fanciful,  and  be  such  as  tlie 
pupils  with  a  little  help  can  readily  discover  for  themselves. 

II.   ThR  LrARNINO  of  SPELLINa  THROUQH  READING. 

In  all  cases  spelling  is  learned  by  directing  attention  to  words  a 
sufficient  number  of  times  for  the  mind  to  retain  a  knowledge  of 
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the  fonns,  so  that  when  needed  the  component  letters  rise  into 
consciousness  in  correct  order,  and  finally  without  effort.  Now  as 
the  correct  forms  of  words  are  being  constantly  brought  before  the 
eye  in  reading,  this  becomes  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  means 
of  learning'  to  spelL 

This  is  true  not  only  of  the  set  lessons  but  also  of  the  private  reading  of  the  pnpil, 
which,  for  this  reason  as  well  as  others,  should  be  encouraged  at  all  points.  The 
knowledge  of  word-forms  gained  in  this  way  may  be  supplemented,  and  the  fixing  of 
the  results  facilitated,  by  Yarions  other  exercises ;  but  it  still  remains  true,  in  the 
main,  as  insisted  npon  by  Mr.  Speddiug,  that  '*  it  is  by  reading  we  all  learn  to  speU." 
It  \um,  indeed,  been  (iretty  generally  recognised  that  those  who  read  much  usually 
spell  well,  and,  if  the  reader  is  intelligent  and  observant,  this  can  scarcely  fail  to  be 
the  case. 

Not  only  is  the  recollection  of  the  spelling  rendered  more  certain 
and  easy  by  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  impression  involved  in 
reading,  but  there  is  the  additional  advantage  that  the  words  are 
presented  to  the  child  in  their  natural  places  in  sentences,  and  he  has 
the  association  of  the  sense  to  assist  his  remembrance.  Hence  from 
the  very  first  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  the  pupil  should 
form  the  haUt  of  noting  careftilly  the  spelling  of  words  he  meets 
with,  especially  of  such  as  are  new  to  him.  He  should  distinctly 
understand  that  he  will  be  expected  to  reproduce  the  spelling  of  the 
words  he  has  thus  had  an  opportunity  of  observing ;  and  the  extent 
to  which  he  is  able  to  do  this  should  be  systematically  tested,  in 
order  to  keep  the  necessity  of  attention  before  him  as  well  as  still 
further  to  fix  what  he  has  learned. 

The  oral  spelling  tests  at  the  end  of  the  reading  lesson  have  been  already  referred 
to.  Teachers  differ  much  as  to  the  amount  of  time  they  give  to  this  exercise,  but 
that  the  tMt  should  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  points  mentioned  above  there  can 
lie  little  question. 

At  first  the  child  will  need  to  be  specially  aided  in  observing  the 
spelling  during  his  reading  lessons.  The  ordinary  means  ^ of  doing 
this  is  to  draw  attention  to  any  difficult  forms  met  with  by  writing 
them  upon  the  blackboard  and  having  them  spelled  orally.  As, 
however,  the  pupil  rises  in  the  school  the  unfamiliar  forms  he  comes 
across  should  be  fewer  and  fewer,  and  thus  less  time  need  be 
occupied  in  teaching  the  spelling  of  new  words. 

In  connection  with  the  learning  of  spelling  through  reading  may 
be  mentioned  the  exercise  commonly  known  as  ^  conning ' — the  silent 
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reading  of  a  lesson  or  passage  by  the  pupil  with  the  attention 
directed  to  the  spelling  alone  so  that  any  unknown  words  may  not 
only  be  discovered  bat  their  forms  learned. 

Thifl  ifl  a  ywj  vaetal  device  for  employment  with  the  middle  and  upper  dasBes,  if  it 
is  Jadicioualy  applied,  and  if  the  worlc  is  afterwards  thoroughly  tested  by  dictation  or 
some  similar  means.  Sometimes  it  is  advisable  to  have  the  words  copied  out  for 
fntnre  reference. 

III.  Transcription. 

Although  transcription  is  often  viewed  simply  as  a  writing  exercise, 
it  is  a  most  useful  means  of  teaching  spelling.  It  trains  the  ejre  to 
note  tlie  fbrms  of  words,  and  fixes  the  parts  in  the  mind,  just  as 
drawing  impresses  the  forms  of  objects  and  leads  to  the  perception  of 
many  details  which  would  otherwise  have  escaped  attention.  Before 
a  child  can  write  a  word  accurately  he  must  observe  it  carefully. 
The  eye,  during  the  writing,  is  fixed  continuously  on  the  letters  and 
this  tends  strongly  to  render  the  impression  permanent. 

The  trouble  which  the  pupil  at  first  experiences  in  forming  the  letters  is  fW>m  the 
side  of  spelling  not  a  disadvantage,  as  it  compels  him  to  proceed  slowly,  and  not  only 
concentrates  attention,  but  prolongs  it. 

Transcription  bridges  the  gap  between  copy- writing  and  dictation, 
and  forms  a  capital  introduction  to  the  latter.  When,  however, 
dictation  is  begun,  transcription  should  not  be  abandoned,  as  is  often 
the  case,  for  it  is  of  quite  sufficient  value  to  justify  its  employment 
throughout  the  school.  Nor  is  it  so  easy  an  exercise,  properly  per- 
formed, as  it  seems.  A  child  needs  considerable  practice  before  he 
can  copy  a  fairly  long  piece  without  error. 

Accnracy  of  spelling,  good  writing,  and  neatness  must  be  insisted 
upon  throughout ;  nor  must  the  lesser  matters  of  capitals,  stops,  para- 
graphs, and  arrr.ngement  be  neglected.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
if  the  exercise  is  to  serve  its  purpose  in  the  best  way,  it  must  be 
thorougMy  supervised,  and  any  mistakes  corrected.  Without  this 
the  work  may  soon  become  mischievous  instead  of  beneficial,  and  bad 
habits  will  be  contracted,  the  correction  of  which  will  be  a  tedious 
matter  to  both  teacher  and  child. 

The  transcription  of  a  passage  compels  attention  to  all  the  words,  and  hence  pre- 
vents the  pupil  from  giving  no  heed  to  the  familiar  words  which  he  can  read,  but 
which  he  may  be  unable  to  spell  correctly  when  called  upon  to  write  them  from 
dictation. 

In  the  early  stages  transcription  should  be  largely  employed ;  and,  as  it  appeato  to 
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■te  iMiri  )«■  W  itUt  mmttUat  wttk  Ui  In  m.  It  ii  gnoiUf  u  iDtoHtlBC  u  wdl  u 
■  brHteu]  cieitiK.  He  ihcnld  mlwmr*  nndEntuiil  vhit  far  copio,  ud  boHS  tJi« 
[■HH.H  tof  tmiWTiptioD  ue  b«t  Mleetfd  tmm  ttiE  {nrtoni  nuJing  Icnon.  Tlie 
work  nuf  tn  nilod  la  endleu  nyi  bj  u  Ingtnloiu  tiaclicr— m  vriUng  wordi 
bafiDBilig  wilh  i  certain  IrtUr,  wDrdi  at  two  ijUiblfx,  ill  Die  Duna  dT  oljecti  In  tbe 
Itmoa.rie. 

At  •om  M  the  child  cu  form  the  lettsn  bUrlT  itila  ihinU  ba  abudoDed,  Ir  it  an 
br  inuaged.  *ad  paper  and  lead-ptncll  or  pm  isbslltDlcd  for  than.  The  imoant  of 
Ifvabtfl  and  «xpeDM  la  bf  no  meani  gn^U  while  the  chatige  Ei  ■  distinct  gain  to  Um 
chUd  m  all  wa^i. 

iDtbcnppercluiiei,  tnnwrlpUan  mtj  with  adnntiw*  be  labgiitnled  tor  coprbook 
writing,  when  the  pupil)  can  write  a  pretty  good  hand.  The  pHBga  to  be  trao- 
acrlbed  ibonld  not  be  too  long,  asd  ihonM  be  ■elected  either  Ibr  the  talne  of  their 
■ubleet-matter.  or  for  the  beauty  of  their  atyle.  Poetical  eitnctt  and  ihort  pocmi  of 
standard  eiHllence  will  oT  coarse  not  be  fotgotten. 

IV-  Dictation. 

The  word  dictation  is  used  to  iDdicate,  (1)  a  nuUwd  of  tMdilnf 
spelling,  in  which  the  characteristic  feature  is  the  dictatin);  or  reading 
out  of  words  to  be  written,  and  (2)  merely  the  teat  portion  of  tliis, 
including  the  writing  of  the  words,  and  the  detection  of  the  mistakes 
made.  The  confusion  arising  from  the  use  of  the  word  in  these  two 
senses,  and  the  cousequent  euiplopuent  iu  practice  of  the  test  portion 
ooly  iks  if  it  were  the  whole  method,  has  had  a  most  harmful  effect 
upon  school  work. 

That  dlotatloii  a«  a  metliod  of  teaching;  is  of  the  greatest  valae, 
if  properly  carried  out,  every  one  is  agreed  ;  but  to  employ  it 
without  any  previous  preparation  of  the  words,  and  to  merely  mark 
and  count  up  the  mistakes  without  doing  anything  further  to  ensure 
their  correction,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  is  baneful  Teachers  can- 
not be  too  emphatically  cautioned  not  to  allow  such  a  practice  to 
prevail  in  their  schools. 

Carrifdout  InthlB  way.iliclalion  is  utterly  laeircclaal  iaa  method, and  an  Injoitice 
._  ....  ...iM_-      "<>■■■"  learn  to  Bprll  at  all.  It  l«  In  iorae  other  way,  and  often.  It  l« 

irold  the  punlihment  involved.  It  in  not  to  te  wondeml 
f  dislike  ipelllng,  anti  make  alow  pregTBaa. 

iwo  estentlal  prooenea  iu  famjihine  apeiUiig  by 
le  learning  of  the  word-fortns  by  the  child  before 
}  write  them,  and  the  thorough  mastery  before 
the  correct  spelling  of  all  the  words  which  he 
The  chief  uses  of  the  dictation  paper  or  test 
d  are  aa  follows:— 
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(a)  It  exerdaM  botn  eye  and  ear,  and  impresses  the  spelling  in  the 
best  way,  by  calling  upon  the  pupil  to  write  the  words  from  recoUec- 

tion. 

(6)  It  is  a  suitable  and  effectual  test,  enabling  the  teacher  to  judge 
what  progress  the  class  is  making,  and  affording  him  an  opportumty 
of  strengthening  any  weak  points. 

(c)  It  strengthenB  habits  of  attention,  accuracy,  and  neatness. 

(d)  It  is  an  exceUent  practice  In  writing  as  rapidly  as  is  consistent 
with  forming  the  letters  properly  ;  it  gives  ease  and  freedom  to  the 
writmg,  and  helps  to  form  a  good  *  current  hand.' 

(e)  It  makes  children  ready  and  expert  in  putting  down  what  they 
bear,  and  is  a  good  introduction  to  'note-taking.* 

(/)  It  directs  attention  to  the  parts  of  sentences,  and  "accustoms 
the  ear  to  those  of  good  form.'' 

It  is  BomeUmes  objected  against  dictotlon  that  it  produces  bad  writing,  and  puU 
before  the  eye  blurred  impressions,  as  weU  as  numerous  wrong  forms.  Where  such  is 
the  case,  the  fiiult  is  due,  not  to  the  method,  but  to  the  defecUve  way  in  which  it  is 
carried  out. 

(1)  The  pottage  and  Ut  preparation.-lt  should  never  be  the 
teacher's  object  to  find  some  passage  containing  unknown  words, 
unless  these  are  to  be  speciaUy  prepared  as  a  preliminary  to  dictatioiL 
As  a  rule  it  is  best  for  many  reasons  to  select  the  piece  to  be  dictated 
from  the  reading-book,  and  not  at  hap-hazard  from  any  page,  as  is 
often  done,  but  from  the  lesson  just  previously  read.  When  the  first 
difficulties  have  been  overcome,  occasional  passages  of  poetry,  as  weU 
as  of  prose,  should  be  given.  At  times  it  is  useful  to  repeat  a 
passage  which  has  been  indifferently  done. 

It  is  not  weU  to  dictate  only  the  hard  words,  though  when  the 
spelling  of  a  whole  lesson  has  been  mastered  a  few  of  these  may  be 
given  in  addition  to  the  portion  selected.  Where  the  teacher's  object 
is  to  test  the  children's  knowledge  of  a  certain  group  of  words 
previously  taught  as  a  spelling-lesson,  he  will  find  it  a  good  plan  to 
write  a  passage  himself  containing  these  words  employed  m  their 
usual  sense.      The  same  may  also  be  done  with  a  list  of  words  it  is 

necessary  to  review. 

TIM  pasMge  for  dictation  slioTaA  always  be  tuch  as  the  iSWMren 
c«i  miderrtaiid,  and  should  contain  no  difficulties  but  those  of 
spelling.    Further,  it  must  not  be  too  long.    It  is  a  mistake  very 
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frequentlf  made  to  occupy  most  of  the  time  of  the  leBum  witii  the 
'  pTing  out' 

Generally  epeakiug  the  maia  port  at  least  of  the  prepantloii  at 
tlie  ■pelUns  iiionU  b«  ttona  iMfttra  ttie  time  al  the  ustnal  dloution 
leBBon.  This  is  generally  best  maoBged  in  coDsectioa  with  the 
reading  lesson,  which  should  serve  as  the  usual  mode  of  preparation. 
Some  opportunity  of  previously  learning  the  spelling  there  should 
alw.iys  be,  and  the  following  will  all  be  found  useful  in  their  way, 
either  singly  or  combined — transcription  of  the  whole  passage  or  of 
special  words,  the  writing  of  difficult  words  on  the  black-board,  oral 
spelling,  conning,  and  the  learning  of  spelling  as  home  lessons.  The 
teacher  must  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  which  will  be  the  best 
means  to  employ  in  given  circumstances. 


ng  leeeoD  ought  to  be  >ami: 

igiit; 

I  wltb  tha  low«  gnt.  It  Is  sdviBble  lo  refreih  lh< 

ichUd 

reii'B  memorlei  ib  to  the 

rdi  iDoat  Ukely  to  be  iiibspelled  bj  writing  them 

ODthc 

I  blBck.bdUd,  or  by . 

a  few 

HUM*-  ortl  .ptlUDg,  or  by  both  conibiniii 

BddlUon  to  reeling 

;  and 

thd  cue  of  b^nncH  It  1<  .  edpU  pU.i  to  let  th.m  < 

jopyoi 

lit  the  difflcolt  word.  «nd 

IB  (liciD  belore  Ibem  iluiliig  the  diclAtlon  iiroper, 

eo  th.t  they  iray  refer  to 

the  ipelliDg  o(  u,i  word  they  ire  uncertilo  mlxn 

It.    Oi 

■,  if  the  wordB  hive 

been 

itUn  on  the  bluk-boutl,  thej  mir  be  illowed  to  : 

renuln 

in  ^ht  or  the  chlldnh 

B  •Imllu  porpoM. 

r  the  puuge  la  uot  taken  from  the  ntiilog  boak,  i 

H  except  with  Che 

1  then  treated  by  ai 

nyof 

I  devtcee  meutianed  abole. 

(2)  The  delivery,  giving  ovt,  or  dictation,  proper.— la  the  middle 
of  the  school  wilting  of  tbe  piece  aanld  occnpr  at«nt  a  tblrd  of  tlie 
time  allotted  to  the  leuon,  and  in  any  case  it  should  be  finished  by 
the  end  of  half  the  time. 

The  passage  should  be  read  through  slowly  with  clearly  marked 
""""'"',  and  then  given  out  distinctly,  and  in  a  sufficiently  loud  tone 
pupils  to  hear  without  effort.  The  speed  and  the  amount  to 
'en  out  at  one  time  will  depend  upon  the  proficiency  of  the 
Many  teachers  dictate  too  slowly,  nis  word  atianld  be  given 
M  only,  so  as  to  avoid  interrupting  the  children  while  writing, 
'  train  them  to  listen  attentively  in  the  first  instance.  If  a 
iiisses  any  words  he  should  omit  (bein  ;  any  accident  or  fault 
the  teacher  may  easily  be  allowed  for  afterwards. 

t  only  Biugle  wordi  will  be  given  out,  the  number  being  giadually  Increiued 
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aa  progrww  is  made.  No  hard-and-fiut  rale  of  so  many  worda  should  be  adhered 
to,  the  teacher  being  guided  by  the  sense  and  the  nature  of  the  sentences. 

Each  word  should  have  its  accustomed  sound,  not  be  altered  to  suggest  the 
spelling.  The  enunciation,  however,  should  be  distinct,  so  as  t«  enable  the  child  to 
distinguish  such  words  as  patients  and  patience,  axe  and  acts,  except  and  aooept,  etc. 

In  giving  out  poetry  to  the  upper  classes,  wherever  tiie  rhyme  is  a  sufficient  guide,  or 
the  children  have  been  told  the  endings  of  the  lines  in  a  complete  stanza,  they  should 
be  left  to  determine  where  to  begin  a  fresh  line  for  themselves.  Such  matters  are  a 
good  training,  and  soon  become  easy  when  the  pupils  are  made  to  attempt  them. 

PuwtaatioB  riwolA  reoelve  inirrasiiiig  atteatloii.  The  younger  children  should  be  told 
the  stops ;  the  more  advanced  ones  should  punctuate  for  themselves.  Any  reasonable 
punctuation,  however,  should  be  passed. 

The  bsit  pUee  for  ttM  tMwhtr  to  staad  dvrliic  the  fivlag  out  Is  vffld<mbt«41y  1b  front  of  hit 
elsM,  so  that  he  may  exercise  the  most  careful  supervision  to  prevent  tlie  children 
copying  firom  one  another,  and  note  instanUy  anything  amiss.  If,  however,  he  adopts 
the  plan  of  twArViTig  niistakes  during  the  dictation,  he  is  compelled  to  move  round  Uie 
class ;  but  it  is  often  well  in  such  a  case  to  let  a  monitor  call  out  the  words. 

Some  teachers  mark  alternate  pupils  A  and  B,  and  give  out  two  passages  at  tlie 
same  time.    This  is  not  advisable,  as  it  is  very  confusing,  especially  to  young  children. 

Directly  a  child  has  completed  the  portion  dictated  he  should  look  at  the  teacher. 
This  is  a  mark  of  good  discipline ;  it  prevents  staring  about  and  the  temptation  to  see 
what  others  are  doing,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  letting  the  teacher  know 
when  all  have  finished. 

The  ipaelBf  sad  postoro  of  the  chlUron  ahoald  bo  looked  to,  and  the  position  of  the  book 
or  paper,  the  quality  of  the  writing,  the  proper  use  of  capitals,  the  spacing  of  the 
words,  the  evenness  of  the  margin,  and  the  general  neatness  and  arrangemeni;  of  the 
work,  should  also  receive  careful  attention.  At  first  the  child  should  not  be  allowed 
to  divide  a  word  at  the  end  of  a  line ;  later  on,  when  he  haa  learned  to  ayllable  worda, 
he  should  be  taught  to  do  so,  and  any  absurd  division  should  to  counted  as  a 
mistake. 

(3)  The  detection  of  mistakes. — The  looking  over  of  the  exercises 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  their  correctness  may  be  managed  in 
various  ways,  according  to  circumstances  : — 

(a)  Detection  by  the  teacher.  This  is  no  doubt  the  best  plan 
theoretically,  and  wherever  it  is  practicable,  as  with  a  small  class  of 
a  dozen  children  or  so,  it  may  with  advantage  be  adopted.  The 
detection  is  thorough,  and  there  is  no  room  for  quibbling  about  the 
accuracy  of  the  marking ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  teacher  be- 
comes personally  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  errors  made  and 
the  acquirement  and  progress  of  each  child.  He  is  thus  better  able 
to  judge  as  to  what  measures  should  be  taken  to  secure  further  im- 
provement. With  beginners  this  plan  should  always  be  employed, 
the  examination  being  made  after  the  writing  of  every  few  words. 

The  method  may  be  carried  out  In  several  ways. 
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(i)  Each  exercise  may  be  marked  by  the  teacher  dlrMtly  th«  wMag  of  the  «1wle 
piece  hae  been  completed,  the  children  meanwhile  being  eet  to  learn  something  so  as 
to  keep  them  employed.  The  teacher  should  &ce  those  whose  exercises  he  has  not 
yet  examined. 

(11)  The  teacher  may  move  round  behind  the  pupils  and  mark  the  errors  while  he  Is 
dietatiag.  A  vigilant  outlook  must  be  kept  to  prevent  copying,  and  care  must  bo 
taken  to  interfere  with  the  child  as  little  as  possible. 

(ill)  Tho  exercises  may  be  collected,  looked  over  at  some  eoBTcnieat  time,  and  the 
correction  taken  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  dictation  lesson.  This  is  not  as  a  rule 
advisable. 

(6)  Detection  by  a  monitor  or  by  the  most  advanced  pupils.  This 
should  secure  that  the  marking  is  well  done,  but  it  is  not  a  good 
method  to  adopt  where  any  more  satisfactory  one  can  be  found.  It 
entails  the  postponement  of  the  correction  of  errors,  which  is  better 
taken  immediately  after  their  detection,  while  the  words  are  fresh 
in  the  children's  minds.  Further,  it  afibrds  those  who  examine 
the  exercise  no  return  for  their  irksome  labour  and  profitless  ex- 
penditure of  time ;  and,  may,  if  they  are  frequently  called  upon  for 
such  work,  unsettle  their  own  spelling. 

It  is  urged  too,  by  many  teachers,  that  the  temptation  to  unfaithflilness  is  very 
great  and  that  lapses  ore  common.    This  will  depend  upon  tlie  character  of  those 
selected,  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  supervision  exercised  by  the  t^sacher 
In  a  well*disciplined  school  this  ought  not  to  be  an  insuperable  oUJcction. 

(c)  Detection  by  feUow-pupils— ezchanffe  of  exercises. — For  the 
teacher  to  attempt  to  mark  every  child's  dictation  exercise,  with  a 
class  of  forty  or  fifty,  would  render  it  impossible  to  confine  an 
exercise  of  any  length  within  the  limits  of  a  single  lesson,  and  would 
involve  an  expenditure  of  time  and  energy  on  his  own  part  which 
might  be  employed  to  greater  advantage.  He  is  therefore  driven  to 
adopt  some  other  plan. 

With  a  large  class  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  properly  carried 
out,  the  most  efiective  and  satisfactory  method  for  general  adoption 
is  for  the  pupils  to  examine  each  other's  exercises.  This,  however, 
should  be  done  under  the  careful  supervision  of  the  teacher,  who 
should  see  every  paper  to  ensure  neatness  and  good  writing,  as  well 
as  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  progress  each  child  is  making.  A 
few  selected  exercises  should  also  be  looked  carefully  through  by 
him  in  order  to  test  the  accuracy  and  honesty  of  the  marking. 

The  method  of  exchanging  exercises  shoold  be  simple,  but  it  is  not 
advisable  to  effect  it  always  in  the  same  manner.    The  teacher  will 


!_ 
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easily  be  able  to  vary  it  in  many  ways  without  either  confusion  or 
loss  of  time. 

If  the  children  are  to  mark  the  mistakes  properly  some  means  mnst  be  foond  of 
placing  before  them  the  correct  spelling ;  and  in  order  to  nentrallse  the  harmftil 
effect  of  having  misspelled  words  brought  under  their  notice,  they  durald,  la  •xaalnliig, 
alvmys  have  soiBefhiaf  to  im.  The  best  plan  after  the  first  stage  is  for  them  to  mark 
from  their  reading  books.  In  the  lowest  classes  and  where  the  passage  is  not  taken 
from  the  reading  books  the  whole  of  the  portion  dictated  should  be  written  on  the 
black-board.  It  li  a  mj  conmon  method  for  the  teaeher  to  eall  ovt  the  ipolUag  of  the 
whole  passage,  or  of  the  more  difficult  words.  "This  system,"  says  Mr.  Robinson, 
"has  the  greatest  sanction  of  any,  but  in  practice  I  have  always  found  it  fail."  Of 
all  means  of  making  known  the  correct  spelling  this  seems  to  be  the  worst.  If  the 
spelling  is  given  out  with  sufficient  slowness  for  all  to  follow,  the  quicker  children 
will  not  wait,  and  often  guess  at  the  spelling  of  the  few  words  about  which  they  are 
doubtful ;  while  if  the  teacher  moves  at  an  average  rate  the  slow  and  backward 
pupils  are  either  left  behind  and  have  to  do  the  best  they  can,  or  are  prevented  by 
huny  firom  giving  sufficient  care  to  be  certain  of  the  correctness  of  the  words.  In 
both  cases  the  result  is  bad.  In  the  earlier  stages,  especially,  the  child  is  very  apt 
to  be  conftised  by  having  to  attend  at  the  same  time  to  the  form  of  word  before  him 
and  to  the  letters  called  out  by  the  teacher.  It  is  also  to  be  otfjected  further  that 
the  plan  adds  to  the  teacher's  talking  and  the  general  noise  of  the  school,  and  it 
prevents  him  from  going  round  and  supervising  the  work  while  the  marking  is  going 
on.  It  is  true  that  the  objections  are  much  less  weighty  in  the  case  of  advanced 
pupils,  but  even  here  the  plan  is  not  a  good  one. 

(d)  Detection  by  the  pupils  themselyes. — Some  teachers  urge  that 
the  children  should  examine  their  own  work,  inasmuch  as  ex- 
change of  exercises  shews  doubt  of  their  honesty  and  "  degrades  the 
mind  by  the  distrust  it  implies.'^  Such  an  objection  to  the  plan  of 
mutual  correction  is  entirely  sentimental,  and  it  is  the  teacher's  fault 
if  the  children  look  upon  the  examination  of  their  work  by  their 
neighbours  as  a  reflection  upon  their  uprightness.  It  certainly  seems 
better  in  ordinary  circumstances  to  remove  temptation  entirely  out 
of  the  child's  way.  There  is  further  the  very  weighty  objection  that 
witb  tbe  best  intentions  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  pass  over  one's  own 
errors  without  detecting  them. 

If  the  method  is  tried,  and  the  results  looked  into  carefully,  the  teaclier  will  soon 
discover  that  it  is  not  the  best  one  for  general  me.  Where,  however,  he  knows  his 
children,  the  marking  may  occasionally  be  conducted  in  this  way  as  a  test  of  ac- 
curacy; but  if  this  be  done,  he  should  look  over  a  good  number  of  the  exercise 
himself  afterwards. 

Mode  of  noting  the  mistakes. — The  best  plan  for  marking  mis- 
spellings b  to  put  a  perpendicular  or  oblique  line  through  the  place 
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of  error,  and  another  line  under  the  whole  word  to  direct  attention 
to  it,  thua--certa|nly,  friendly.  A  simple  cross  will  serve  for  a  word 
omitted.  The  mistakes  should  be  counted  up,  and  the  number 
entered  at  the  foot  of  the  exercise. 

Another  plan  recommended  by  some,  is  to  write  a  good-sized  figure 
over  each  error  according  to  its  niimber,  thus — cfrtion.  repetition, 
separate. 

Scoring  a  number  of  lines  over  a  word  so  as  partially  or  wholly  to 
obliterate  it  should  never  be  allowed  ;  and  neatness  of  marking 
should  always  be  insisted  upon.  There  seems  little  or  no  gain  in  the 
elaborate  schemes  of  marks  occasionally  found  in  use,  and  on  the 
whole  they  are  best  avoided.  The  simpler  the  mode  of  noting  errors, 
so  long  as  it  is  effectual,  the  better. 

It  is  sometimes  objected  to  the  plan  advised  above  that  it  makes  the  mistakes 
obtrusive ;  but  that  they  should  catch  the  eye  readily  is  iu  itself  a  gain,  and  it  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  plan  does  not  involve  the  careless  disfigurement  of  the 
exercise  books,  not  unftequently  met  witli,  which  seems  to  be  the  real  source  of  the 
ol^ection. 

(4)  The  corredi<yn  of  errors, — Much  of  the  value  and  efficiency  of 
the  dictation  lesson  depends  upon  the  effectual  correction  of  the  mis- 
takes made.  Unless  this  part  of  the  work  is  thoroughly  performed, 
the  exercise  may  easily  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  permanent 
removal  of  Uunders  is  always  to  be  aimed  at ;  if  they  are  merely 
indicated  without  the  correct  forms  being  learned,  they  are  certain  to 
be  repeated.  To  secure  this  necessary  learning,  the  plan  very  generally 
adopted  is  to  bave  all  words  in  wbich  mistakes  liave  l>een  made  written 
out  correctly  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  efface  the  false  impres- 
sions, and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  fix  the  right  spelling  In  the  mind. 
No  fixed  rule  should  be  laid  down  as  to  the  actual  number  of  repeti- 
tions in  writing  ;  this  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  class,  and 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher. 

In  many  cases  the  mere  writing  out  of  the  mistakes  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  secure  all  that  is  needed,  and  the  teacher  should  ftirther 
test  the  words  by  oral  spelling,  and  aid  remembrance  by  any  useful 
hint,  device,  comparison,  or  short  rule,  which  may  prove  of  service. 
The  children  should  constantly  be  called  upon  to  apply  what  they 
have  learned  in  the  spelling-lessons,  and  any  unusual  forms  or  excep- 
tions to  rules  should  be  specially  noted  with  the  help  of  the  black-board. 
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The  correctioxis  are  best  made  as  a  part  of  the  lesson  in  which  the  blunders  oc- 
curred. During  the  wriUng  out  of  the  corrected  forms  those  who  have  made  no 
mistakes,  or  who  have  finished  earlier  than  the  others,  must  be  found  something  else 
to  do,  either  of  the  nature  of  transcription  or  learning.  This,  however,  must  not  be 
viewed  as  a  task.  As  soon  as  a  child  can  write  a  fairly  long  passage  it  is  much  better 
to  have  the  dictation  4m»  in  twoks  than  on  scraps  of  paper.  Slates  should  be  employed 
as  little  as  possible.  The  words  to  be  written  out  should  be  copied  below  the  pas- 
sage ;  the  child  may  then  be  called  upon  to  revise  them  every  now  and  again,  the 
corrections  being  tested  until  they  are  completely  mastered.  If  a  piece  of  dictation 
is  badly  done,  it  should  be  repeated  shortly  afterwards.  Mistakes  made  by  a  number 
of  the  children  should  be  dealt  with  on  the  black-board ;  and  the  teacher  should 
register  such  common  blunders  in  a  note-book,  so  that  they  mily  bo  dictated  again 
at  some  ftiture  opportunity. 

The  blunden  made  in  dictation  ezerciseB  are  not  all  equally  re- 
prehensible.    They  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  e.g, : — 

(a)  From  ignorance  or  forgetftlness,  the  words  being  such  as  a 
child  could  not  spell  if  challenged. 

(6)  From  caielessnesB  or  hnny,  the  words  being  written  incorrectly 
where  the  child  is  able  to  spell  them  if  called  upon. 

(c)  From  defBctive  bearing,  due  either  to  want  of  appreciation  of 
sounds,  or  to  indistinct  enunciation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  e.g. — 
writing  patience  for  pcUientSy  axe  for  ax^ts,  etc. 

(d)  From  medianical  awkwardness  in  writing,  the  want  of  facility 
•compelling  conscious  attention  to  the  formation  of  the  letters  as  well 
as  to  the  spelling. 

(e)  From  oonitision,  due  to  hesitation,  nervousness,  and  other  causes. 

To  inflict  punishment  of  any  kind  Justly  for  errors  in  the  dictation  exercise  needs 
very  careful  discrimination  of  the  cause  which  led  to  them.  Except  for  neglect  of 
opportunities,  or  deliberate  carelessness,  it  should  not  be  employed  at  all. 

y.  Set  or  formal  Lessons  in  Spelling. 

(1)  Necessity  and  purpose  of  such  Ze««07w.— Valuable  as  reading, 
transcription,  and  dictation  are  as  means  of  acquainting  the  child 
with  the  forms  of  words,  there  are  many  matters  connected  witb 
spelling  which  are  best  taught  by  special  lessons  arranged  for  the 
purpose.  In  addition  therefore  to  any  incidental  teaching,  set  lessons 
in  spelling  should  be  given  throughout  the  school,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  highest  class.  Such  lessons  may  be  made  very 
beneficial,  but  they  are  very  generally  neglected,  and  beyond  occa- 
sional passages  of  teaching  suggested  by  some  chance  circumstance, 
any  definite  instruction  in  spelling  seems  to  be  rarely  attempted. 
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It  i»  not  MtcjMrr  that  tiicae  iutnictire  lesMos  shotild  be  btqamt 
— once  «  «eek  woald  taBat — bat  thej  abotild  be  legnlar,  and 
unageA  in  a  prognsaitt  aod  sytteitiatie  coane.  Tbej'  most  be 
pbiuted  with  an  eje  to  the  wants  of  the  duldren  for  whom  Iber 
are  intended,  and,  geoeraQj  fpcakiiig,  should  serre  one  or  more  of 
such  porposea  an  liie  following  : — 

(aj  The  nflMT  and  ntrntan  of  what  has  been  learned  in  other 
wkjs,  Ro  an  to  Rjstematite  the  work,  and  add  anything  whicJi  nwj  be 
helpful 

(6)  The  OTwnpHftraHnn  and  iIlnstnrtiaB  of  such  principles  of  word 
formatioa  and  denTation  as  throw  light  upon  the  fitelling. 

(e).  The  teaching  of  some  at  least  of  the  BommniMir  "  ■palUns  nilM," 
with  luch  exceptions  as  are  of  frequent  occnrreDce. 

(dj  The  gzOBjiag  of  words  wherever  the  child  nisy  be  therel^ 
assisted  in  oTercoming  the  difficulties  connected  with  them. 

(r)  The  encourajrement  of  attention  to  such  matters  as  the  atnetiin 
of  words  analogous  in  form,  the  powers  of  the  more  frequent  combina- 
tions of  letters,  and  the  sjllabling  of  the  longer  words. 

(f)  The  flzliif  of  uunnaloaa  (Omu,  and  of  any  nord?  whicli  eiperi- 
ence  thews  that  the  children  are  parti cnlarlj  liable  to  misspell,  by  con- 
trast or  any  other  method  which  the  teacher  can  devise. 

(g)  The  occasional  explanation  and  illustration  (with  advanced 
pnpil)!;  of  the  rsaaon  tOr  oertAln  forms  by  appeal  to  the  history  of  the 

(2)  The  jwUurt  of  the  /«ioin.— Too  often  the  spelling  lesson  is  little 
more  than  the  mere  repetition  of  the  sjielling  of  a  list  of  words 
selected  without  regard  to  any  useful  principle  of  classification  or 
structure.  The  work  ta  dull  and  mechaniral,  and  soon  becomes  dis- 
tasteful.    Nothing  ta  done  to  assist  the  child  in  hia  efTorts  to  master 

•t.  (■ ^_j   naturally  the  results  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  an 

iracter.  Properly  conducted,  the  tjmnhiTiy  giTsn  inonia 
•CM*  ftf  learning  to  apell  ai  IntelUfsnt  aa  the  dlfficnltlea 
1  tke  iobject  will  allow  ;  it  ahould  stimulate  attention 
erest,  train  the  pupil  to  observe  carefully,  and  reduce 
bio  the  amount  of  mechanical  reiteration  necessary, 
ng  n-ill  indicate  in  a  general  u-ay  the  nature  of  th» 
Blven. 
obMrvation  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  success  in 
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learning  to  spell ;  hence  in  teaching  a  new  word  the  first  step  is  to 
present  it  in  an  attractive  way,  to  direct  attention  to  its  parts,  and 
thoroughly  to  familiarise  the  child  with  its  sign,  sound,  and  sense. 

The  word  should  be  disUnctly  written  on  the  black-board,  examined  and  if  neceuory 
analysed,  the  letters  named  in  order  simoltaneoiuly,  and  finally  the  spelling  should 
be  given  by  individuals. 

(6)  To  strengthen  the  impression  made,  and  fix  the  form  more 
firmly  in  the  mind,  the  child  should  be  cdled  upon  to  write  tbe  word 
from  the  black-board,  or  compose  a  sentence  containing  it  When 
compaxiaon  with  similar  foxma  can  be  usefully  introduced  this  should 
be  done,  or  appeal  made  to  any  spelling  rule  under  which  the  word 
happens  to  be  included* 

Any  peculiarity  of  form  or  unusual  combination  of  letters  should  be  noticed ;  and, 
with  on  advanced  class,  if  the  source  of  the  word,  or  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
introduced  into  the  language,  throws  any  light  upon  the  form,  a  brief  reference  will 
add  to  the  interest  of  tlie  lesson  as  well  as  assist  remembrance. 

(c)  To  facilitate  recollection,  and  render  permanent  what  has  been 

taught,  the  pupils  should  be  tested  in  yaxlons  ways,  and  called  upon 

to  reproduce  the  words,  both  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  and  from  time 

to  time  afterwards,  until  both  eye  and  ear  have  become  thoroughly 

accustomed  to  the  correct  spelling,  and  it  gradually  passes  into  a 

habit. 

In  learning  to  spell  the  child  must  not  be  huiried ;  work  which  is  scampered  over  in 
sure  to  be  disappointing.  Thoroughness  and  steady  intelligent  effort  ore  the  great 
elements  of  success.  The  formal  spelling  lessons  should  be  arxaaged  according  to  a 
definite  scheme,  so  that  the  teaching  may  not  only  be  progressive  and  suited  to  the 
child's  needs,  but  may  be  associated  with  and  assist  that  given  in  tlie  reading  and 
dictation  lessons. 

"  It  would  seem,"  says  a  writer  in  Sonnenachein's  Cyclopaedia  of  EduooUion,  "that 
the  right  way  to  master  spelling  would  be  to  familiarise  tlie  pupil  with  the  typical 
modes  of  representing  the  sounds  in  English  successively,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the 
subordinate  or  exceptional  modes  in  detail,  taking  the  unique  or  very  rare  cases  as 
may  be  found  convenient" 

(3)  Spelling  Rules. — Our  language  is  too  irregular  in  notation  for 
spelling  rules  to  be  of  much  value  as  a  means  of  teaching  spelling  in 
the  first  instance.  There  are,  however,  a  few  fairly  uniform 
sequences  of  letters  and  modes  of  change  in  forming  inflexions  and 
derivations,  which  when  known  undoubtedly  assist  the  recollection 
of  the  forms  and  give  greater  certainty  in  spelling  words  belonging 
to  these  groups.    With  these  the  pupil  should  be  made  familiar. 
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The  chief  use  of  such  niles  is  to  sum  up  for  him  in  brief  fonn  the 
result  of  a  number  of  individual  experiences,  and  to  furnish  him  with 
general  tests  of  correctness  in  certain  cases,  to  which  he  can  appeal 
when  in  doubt  £yen  where  the  rules  formulated  have  manj 
exceptions,  they  are  not  without  value  if  properly  employed.  They 
show  what  the  tendency  of  the  language  is  in  such  cases,  and  that 
there  are  certain  general  laws  of  structure,  however  much  they  may 
be  departed  from ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  stimulate  observation, 
and  keep  the  attention  awake  to  similarities  of  form.  The  child  is 
thus  led  to  discover  for  himself  many  analogies,  which  without  such 
suggestion  would  probably  go  unnoticed. 

Jh»  ml*!  ihovld  b«  iMumad  IndvetlTtly.  A  number  of  words  analogous  in  form  should 
kx  introdnced  gradually  upon  the  black-board  and  examined  side  by  aide,  until,  by  a 
little  guidance  as  to  what  to  observe,  the  pupils  are  able  to  discover  the  rule  for 
themselves.  This  should  then  be  put  into  the  best  form  by  the  teacher,  and  finally 
learned.  Where  there  are  few  exceptions  these  may  be  learned  with  the  rules,  but  in 
other  cases  they  are  best  mastered  as  they  occur  and  noted  for  fttture  reference. 

When  once  a  spelling  rule  has  been  learned  the  children  should  be  frequently  called 
upon  to  quote  and  apply  it  until  this  can  be  done  with  ease  and  certainty. 

A  few  of  the  commoner  spelling  rules  ai'e  given  below  ;  for  others 
the  teacher  may  refer  to  Professor  Meiklejohn's  Neio  Spelling  Book, 
Dr.  Abbotf  s  Hoio  to  Parsey  or  any  good  manual  of  spelling. 

(a)  Wlien  th^  votoeh  9iand  ie  have  the  sound  of  w,  ei  follows  c 
hilt  ie  all  other  consonants.  Or  if  the  teacher  prefers  the  rule  in 
rhyme  the  following  may  serve  : — 

When  e  and  t  or  i  and  e 
Are  sounded  like  the  e  in  me 
After  all  consonants  but  c 
The  i  must  go  before  the  e. 
Exceptions, — Financier,  plebeian,  seize,  weird.    The  words  leisure, 
either,  and  neither  are  pronounced  in  two  ways ;  if  one  of  these 
modes  be  adopted  these  words  will  also  be  exceptions. 

If  the  diphthong  has  any  other  so^ind  than  ee  the  order  of  the  letters 
is  alioays  et 

The  spelling  -ceive  "represents  the  T^atin  cap-,  French  rer-;  whereas  ie  is  the  non- 
Latin  termination."— (i4bbo(f.) 

(6)  A  final  y  is  changed  into  i  when  a  syllable  is  added^  ufdess — 
(i)  The  affix  begins  with  i  as — ing,  idi,  ist. 
(ii)  The  y  is  preceded  by  a  vowd. 
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Exertions, — Dryness,  shyness,  and  a  few  others  ending  in  -Tiess  ^ 
shyly,  daily,  gaiety,  gaily,  laid,  paid,  said,  slain. 

Chimneys,  jounieys,  and  moneys  are  veiy  frequently  misspelled. 
Note  plenteous  and  pitooua. 

A  verb  ending  in  to  usually  changes  this  into  7  in  forming  its  present  participle. 
Thus  dying,  lying,  tying,  vying ;  bat  hieing. 

(c)  The  filial  %  of  a  word  is  retained  when  a  syllable  beginning 
with  a  consonant  is  added,  but  dropped  if  the  affix  begins  with  a  voweL 

Hxc^iions. — Abridgment,  acknowledgment,  argument,  awful, 
duly,  judgment,  lodgment^  truly,  wholly,  woful,  and  some  others. 

Words  ending  in  oe  or  ge  retain  the  e  before  an  affix  beginning 
with  a,  0,  or  n,  to  prevent  the  hardening  of  the  consonant,  as : 
cliargeable,  manageable,  noticeable,  peaceable,  serviceable,  etc. 

When  tt  is  preceded  by  e,  o,  or  y,  it  is  generally  retained  before 
-iag  and  -able,  as  :  agreeable,  hoeing,  dyeing,  etc. 

Note  gluey,  singeing,  swingeing,  tingeing,  and  unsaleable. 

{d)  When  a  rfumasyllahle,  or  a  word  acceixied  on  the  last  syllable^ 
ends  in  a  single  consonant  and  a  vowel  affix  is  added : — 

(i)  If  the  final  consonant  is  preceded  by  a  single  vowel  (hen  tlu 
consonant  is  doubled  to  ke^p  the  vowel  souiid  unaltered,  as  : — fitting, 
manumitted,  occurring,  remitted,  etc. 

(ii)  If  the  final  consonant  is  preceded  by  a  diphthong,  or  double 
vowel,  the  consonant  is  not  doubled. 

Exceptions, — gases,  woollen. 

{e)  When  a  syllable  is  added  to  a  word  ending  in  a  single  consonant 
which  is  not  accerUed  on  the  last  syllable  the  final  consonant  is  not 
doubled — as  benefited,  annalist,  centralise,  vassalage,  etc. 

Exceptums. — Biassed,  worshipped,  worshipper,  worshipping,  crys- 
tallise, tranquiUise,  medallion,  and  some  others. 

Words  ending  in  a  single  1  do  double  the  consonant  before  -er, 
-or,  -ed,  and  -log — as  apparelled,  cavilling,  counselling,  councillor, 
quarrelled,  traveller,  etc. 

Paralleled  follows  the  original  rule. 

(4)  Some  miscellaneous  spelling  difficulties, — The  following  are 
offered  as  hints.  The  teacher  may  readily  fill  up  the  lists  from  a 
good  spelling  book,  or  with  a  little  trouble  from  a  dictionary. 

(a)  Words  with  silent  letters — as  gnat,  gnarled,  campaign ;  knight, 
knack,  knapsack ;  wreak,  wrought,  wheelwright ;  psalm,  psychology  ; 
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coign,  condign,  debt,  indict,  malign,  neighbour,  ought,  phthisis,  txait, 
yacht,  etc 

(6)  Words  sounded  alike  Imt  spelled  differently — as  able,  isle; 
cereal,  serial ;  faint,  feint ;  nay,  neigh ;  rights  write,  wright,  eta^ 

There  is  a  large  number  of  such  words  the  clew  to  the  spelling  of 
which  is  the  meaning.  This  therefore  should  receive  careful  attention 
in  the  teaching. 

A  few  words  should  be  taken  at  a  time ;  each  pair  should  be  pat  upon  the  biaek- 
board,  carefully  contrasted  as  to  form  and  meaning,  and  the  children  called  upon  to 
suggest  sentences  in  which  they  are  correctly  used. 

The  teacher  should  also  frame  a  series  of  sentences,  containing  the  words  taught, 
for  use  as  dictation  lists,  something  after  the  following  examples:— 

The  dyer  is  constantly  dyeing  and  yet  dies  but  once. 

I  doubt  vfhether  this  weather  is  good  for  wethers. 

The  horse's  maiM  is  in  the  main  black. 

The  girl  was  set  to  pare  a  pair  of  pears. 

The  hale  old  man  trudged  on  in  spite  of  the  hail. 

You  can  see  the  yew  tree  under  which  the  old  etoe  is  lying. 

He  threw  a  stone  through  the  window. 

That  is  not  the  way  to  toeigh  the  potatoes. 

In  vain  the  wind  tried  to  turn  the  vane. 

Jane  seraed  her  frock  while  Tom  sovted  the  seeds. 

(c)  Words  with  letters  and  compounds  having  more  than  one  sound. — 
The  vowels  and  their  compounds  present  an  almost  hopeless  array  of 
irregularities,  and  are  the  greatest  of  all  difficulties  to  the  child  in 
learning  both  to  read  and  spell.  These  cannot  be  dealt  with  here. 
They  are  best  taught  as  they  turn  up  in  connection  with  the  reading 
lesson,  advantage  being  taken  of  any  opportunities  for  grouping  and 
comparing  them.     The  consonants  are  more  amenable  to  treatment 

Attention  may  usefully  be  directed  to  the  following : — 

C  (=k  before  a,  o,  n  ;  =8  before  e,  i,  y) — as  in  calcareous,  cocoon, 
courteous,  cue,  cuirass ;  centrifugal,  cipher,  cymbals,  lettuce,  cyclo- 
paedia ;  eooentric,  succeed. 

G  (hard  and  soft) — as  in  gauge,  gazetteer,  gearing,  geyser,  gibbous, 
goal,  gained ;  gaol,  gesture,  gimbals,  gipsy,  gyrate,  tragedy. 

(7i^(=Bh,  tcb,  k,  kw) — as  in  chaise,  chagrin,  champagne  ;  chalice, 
chanticleer ;  ache,  chaos,  chimera,  chalybeate ;  choir. 

S  (sharp  and  flat) — as  in  nauseous,  mystical,  sacrilege,  sagacious ; 
organise,  premise,  preserve,  presidency. 

Sch  (ssh,  ak,  a) — as  in  schist,  scheme,  schooner,  schism. 

1  Sm  a  list  of  nearly  800  sueh  worda  in  Profeiwor  Mclkl^john'i  JVho  Spdlimg  Book. 
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Qu  (=k,  kw) — as  in  antique,  conquer,  mosquito,  picturesque, 
piquant,  quoit ;  conquest,  query,  quarantine,  soliloquy,  tranquil 

2%  (sstli,  dli,  t) — as  in  thistle,  thermometer ;  themselves,  thither  ; 
thyme. 

{d)  Words  liaUe  to  be  confounded  from  similarity  of  somid — as 
words  ending  in  -ants  and  -anoe,  -ents  and  -ence,  -al  and  -le,  -ar  and 
-er,  etc;  for  example,  assistants  and  assistance,  concert  and  con- 
sort, principal  and  principle,  altar  and  alter,  council  and  counsel, 
profit  and  prophet,  except  and  accept,  fisher  and  fissure,  illicit  and 
elicit,  and  a  large  number  of  others. 

BmmdatloB  Aimld  b«  lookad  to,  and  the  ear  trained  to  appreciate  the  differences  of 
sound,  these  being  somewhat  exa^erated  at  first  to  mark  the  contrast. 

(e)  Words  endSjig  In  II  when  either  augmented  or  prefixed  to  others 
— e.g.f  albeit,  already,  altogether,  befall,  bulrush,  dulness,  forestall, 
foretell,  fulfil,  fulness,  instalment,  recall,  skilful,  wilful,  withal,  etc. 

Note  that^  tOidfuU  always  lose  one  I  in  combination. 

(/)  Words  ending  In  -cede  and  -ceed — ^as  accede,  concede,  intercede, 
precede,  recede,  secede  ;  exceed,  proceed,  succeed* 

Bo{h  forms  come  from  tlie  same  Latin  root.  Those  early  introduced  into  the 
language  received  the  English  spelling  -ceed.  "These  words  are  very  common  in 
Shakespeare's  plays.  Other  compounds  were  not  introduced  till  afterwards,  when 
it  was  no  longer  the  custom  to  Anglicise  the  spelling  of  foreign  words.  Hence  the 
Latin  or  French  spelling  -cede  is  retained."— (il&6o<(.) 

(jg)  Words  ending  in  -oMe  and  -ible — as  delectable,  disposable,  in- 
dispensable, indomitable,  unsuitable,  etc. ;  audible,  contemptible, 
discernible,  feasible,  incorruptible,  incompatible,  indigestible, 
indestructible,  reprehensible,  incompressible,  etc. 

(h)  Words  ending  in  -ough — as  borough,  bough,  chough,  clough, 
cough,  dough,  enough,  furlough,  hiccough,  hough,  lough,  plough, 
rough,  sough,  slough,  thorough,  though,  through,  trough,  tough. 

(i)  Conftudon  of  i  and  e — in  such  words  as  arboreal,  censorial,  com- 
petitive, equatorial,  repetition,  rarefied,  privilege,  etc. 

( j)  Miscellaneous  list  of  a  few  difficult  words  and  words  fireqnently 
misspelled. — Abscess,  accommodation,  adolescence,  apophthegm,  ap- 
parelled, asinine,  assassination,  assessment,  asthma ;  balance,  banis- 
ters, battalion,  bayoneted,  beleaguer,  broccoli,  buccaneer,  buoyancy, 
camelopard,  caoutchouc,  caravansary,  castellated,  catarrh,  chifibnier, 
colloquy,  colonel,  colonnade,  committee,  connoisseur ;  dahlia,  demesne. 
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dentifrice,  desiccated,  dessert,  diaphragm,  diarrhoea,  dilettante,  diph- 
thong, disembogue,  dishabille,  dysentery  ;  ecstasy,  effloresce,  eleemo- 
synary, embarrass,  ennui,  epigrammatic,  equanimity,  erysipelas, 
eschalots,  excrescence,  exorbitant ;  fdibuster,  fuchsia,  fusilier,  fustian ; 
galleon,  gauge,  gherkin,  guarantee,  guerilla  ;  habiliment,  hackneyed, 
hsemorrhflge,  harangue,  harass ;  illicit,  immigrant,  indictment,  in- 
flammation, inveigh,  inveigle,  ipecacuanha  ;  jeopardy  ;  kaleidoscope  ; 
lachrymose,  lieutenant,  litigious,  luscious ;  manoeuvre,  meerschaum, 
mignonette,  mistletoe,  mnemonic,  mortgagee,  myrrh ;  naphtha,  nar- 
rative, necessaiy,  nonpareil ;  obeisance,  obloquy,  occurrence,  os- 
cillate ;  pachydermatous,  paletot,  palisade,  palliasse,  paroxysm,  pelisse, 
periphery,  phaeton,  phlegm,  phoenix,  pirouette,  plaguy,  pneumatic, 
poignant,  promissory,  propagate,  pseudonym,  ptarmigan,  pumice,  pur- 
suivant, pusillanimous ;  quaternary,  quay,  queue,  quintessence ; 
reconnoitre,  reminiscence,  remissness,  rendezvous,  resurrection,  rodo- 
montade ;  saccharine,  sausage,  schedule,  scissors,  scythe,  separate, 
sergeant,  sleight,  soliloquy,  stead&st,  strychnine,  superintendent,  super- 
sede, surreptitious,  surveillance,  sycophant,  symmetry,  synecdoche, 
synonym ;  tasselled,  tattooing,  tesselated,  trousseau,  tyranny  ;  un- 
paralleled ;  vacillate,  vermilion,  victuals,  viscount ;  yeoman,  yacht 

The  Spelling  Book. — ^Although  the  child's  first  spelling  manual 
should  no  doubt  be  the  reading  book,  and  throughout  the  school 
the  reading  books  will  be  found  of  very  great  use  in  this  connection, 
yet  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  a  well-arranged  spelling  book 
will  also  prove  of  considerable  service  in  many  ways. 

The  unintelligent  manner  in  which  auch  books  have  been  commonly  employed,  and 
the  foulty  way  in  which  many  of  them  are  arranged— the  words  being  grouped  accord- 
ing tu  the  number  of  syllables,  and  easy  and  difficult  forms  mixed  up  together— have 
brought  the  spelling  book  into  undeserved  disrepute.  In  many  instances  the  valuablo 
help  of  analogy  is  almost  or  entirely  ignored. 

A  good  spelling  manual  should  be  a  handy  book  of  reference  for  the  pupil,  and  a 
storehouse  of  materials  for  the  formal  lessons.  It  should  illustrate  the  more  general 
principles  of  word  formation,  and  give  (1)  such  rules  as  will  assist  the  pupil  in 
certain  cases  of  difficulty,  (2)  groups  of  words  having  some  common  characteristic, 
and  (3)  lists  of  any  special  irregularities  and  words  which  experience  has  shewn  aro 
generally  stumbling-blocks  to  the  pupil. 

VI.  Incidental  aids  to  Spelling. 

(1)  Writing  from  memory  passages  learned, — The  child  is  thrown 
upon  his  recollection  of  the  spelling  here  pretty  much  as  he  is  in 
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dictation.    All  such  work  should  be  carefully  marked,  and  any  mis- 
takes in  spelling  should  be  corrected. 

(2)  XJomposition, — The  composition  exercise,  like  the  one  just  men- 
tioned, may  be  made  to  give  effective  help  to  the  learning  of  spelling. 
In  the  later  stages  it  may  sometimes  take  the  place  of  the  dictation 
lesson.  Correct  spelling  must  be  insisted  upon  as  in  all  other  written 
exercises. 

(3)  Individual  oral  spelling, — Any  new  and  difficult  words  which 
turn  up  in  the  ordinary  lessons  should  be  taught  on  the  black-board, 
and  spelled  orally  to  fix  the  forms. 

(4)  Lessons  in  word  building. — These  are  especially  helpful  in 
teaching  the  spelling  of  derivatiye  forms,  and  in  suggesting  analogies. 

(5)  Phrase  spelling, — This  is  an  oral  exercise  advocated  by  some  to 
accustom  children  to  rapid  spelling.  A  phrase  is  given  out  as  in 
dictation,  and  the  child  spells  the  words  with  a  pause  after  each 
instead  of  writing  them,  the  exercise  being  continued  till  a  paragraph, 
or  even  a  whole  lesson,  has  been  gone  through. 

(6)  Spelling  contests, — These  are  useful  as  an  occasional  change. 
They  usually  excite  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  stimulate  attention 
to  spelling.  One  boy  spells  all  the  words  propounded  to  him  until 
he  fails,  when  the  propounder,  after  having  spelled  the  word  cor- 
rectly, takes  his  place. 


m.  WKITIMO. 

Writing  is  of  all  subjects  the  easiest  to  teach,  if  the  nature  of 
what  is  to  be  accomplished  is  rightly  understood,  and  the  conditions 
of  success  are  carefully  attended  to.  The  aim  Bhonld  be  to  enable  tbe 
cbild  to  write,  with  ease  and  rapidity,  a  bold,  graoeftU,  and  clearly 
legible  hand,  withont  ecoentricitiea,  and  without  ornament  The 
requirements  of  modem  education  are  such  that  there  is  no  time 
for  the  acquirement  of  a  merely  elegant  accomplishment ;  and  the 
teaching  of  caligraphy,  or  writing  as  a  fine  art,  with  its  elaborate 
finish,  flourishes  and  embellishments,  has  rightly  all  but  disappeared 
from  our  common  schools. 

In  the  teaching  of  writing  there  are  two  phases — (1)  a  mechanical, 
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It  is  not  necessary  that  these  instructiye  lessons  should  be  frequent 
—once  a  week  would  suffice — but  they  should  be  regular,  and 
arranged  in  a  progressive  and  systematic  course.  They  must  be 
planned  with  an  eye  to  the  wants  of  the  children  for  whom  they 
are  intended,  and,  generally  speaking,  should  serve  one  or  more  of 
such  purposes  as  the  following  : — 

(a)  The  review  and  extension  of  what  has  been  learned  in  other 
ways,  so  as  to  systematise  the  work,  and  add  anything  which  may  he 
helpful. 

(6)  The  exemplification  and  illustration  of  such  principles  of  word 
formation  and  derivation  as  throw  light  upon  the  spelling. 

(c).  The  teaching  of  some  at  least  of  the  commoner  '*  spelline:  roles," 
with  such  exceptions  as  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

{d)  The  gronplng  of  words  wherever  the  child  may  be  thereby 
assisted  in  overcoming  the  difficulties  connected  with  them. 

(e)  The  encouragement  of  attention  to  such  matters  as  the  structure 
of  words  analogous  in  form,  the  powers  of  the  more  frequent  combina- 
tions of  letters,  and  the  syllabling  of  the  longer  words. 

(/)  The  fixing  of  anomalous  forms,  and  of  any  words  which  experi- 
ence shews  that  the  children  are  particularly  liable  to  misspell,  by  con- 
trast or  any  other  method  which  the  teacher  can  devise. 

(g)  The  occasional  explanation  and  illustration  (with  advanced 
pupils)  of  the  reason  for  certain  forms  by  appeal  to  the  history  of  the 
words. 

(2)  The  nature  of  the  lessons. — Too  often  the  spelling  lesson  is  little 
more  than  the  mere  repetition  of  the  spelling  of  a  list  of  words 
selected  without  regard  to  any  useful  principle  of  classification  or 
structure.  The  work  is  dull  and  mechaniml,  and  soon  becomes  dis- 
tasteful. Nothing  is  done  to  assist  the  child  in  his  efforts  to  master 
the  forms,  and  naturally  the  results  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  an 
evanescent  character.  Properly  conducted,  the  teaching  given  should 
render  the  process  of  learning  to  spell  as  intelligent  as  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  subject  will  allow  ;  it  should  stimulate  attention 
and  arouse  interest,  train  the  pupil  to  observe  carefully,  and  reduce 
as  far  as  possible  the  amount  of  mechanical  reiteration  necessar}'-. 

The  following  will  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  nature  of  the 
teaching  to  be  given. 

(a)  Oareftil  observation  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  success  in 
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learning  to  spell ;  hence  in  teaching  a  new  word  the  first  step  is  to 
present  it  in  an  attractive  way,  to  direct  attention  to  its  parts,  and 
thoroughly  to  familiarise  the  child  with  its  sign,  sound,  and  sensa 

The  word  should  be  distinctly  written  on  the  black-board,  examined  and  If  necessary 
analysed,  the  letters  named  in  order  simultaneously,  and  finally  the  spelling  should 
be  given  by  individuals. 

(6)  To  strengthen  the  impression  made,  and  fix  the  form  more 
firmly  in  the  mind,  the  child  should  be  cdled  upon  to  write  the  word 
from  the  black-board,  or  compose  a  sentence  containing  it  When 
compuiflon  with  similar  foxma  can  be  usefully  introduced  this  should 
be  done,  or  appeal  made  to  any  spelling  rule  under  which  the  word 
happens  to  be  included. 

Any  peculiarity  of  form  or  unusual  combination  of  letters  should  be  noticed ;  and, 
with  an  advanced  class,  if  the  source  of  the  word,  or  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
introduced  into  the  language,  throws  any  light  upon  the  form,  a  brief  reference  will 
add  to  the  interest  of  the  lesson  as  well  as  assist  remembrance. 

(c)  To  facilitate  recollection,  and  render  permanent  what  has  been 

taught,  the  pupils  should  be  tested  in  yaxloiia  ways,  and  called  upon 

to  reproduce  the  words,  both  at  the  end  of  the  lesson  and  from  time 

to  time  afterwards,  until  both  eye  and  ear  have  become  thoroughly 

accustomed  to  the  correct  spelling,  and  it  gradually  passes  into  a 

habit. 

In  learning  to  spell  the  child  must  not  be  huiried ;  work  which  is  scampered  over  is 
sure  to  be  disappointing.  Thoroughness  and  steady  intelligent  effort  are  the  great 
elements  of  success.  The  formal  spelling  lessons  should  be  arxaaged  according  to  a 
definite  scheme,  so  that  the  teaching  may  not  only  be  progressive  and  suited  to  the 
child's  needs,  but  may  be  associated  with  and  assist  that  given  in  the  reading  and 
dictation  lessons. 

"  It  would  seem,"  says  a  writer  in  Sonnensehein's  Cjfdopccdiaof  EduooUion,  "that 
the  right  way  to  master  spelling  would  be  to  familiarise  the  pupil  with  the  typical 
modes  of  representing  the  sounds  in  English  successively,  and  then  to  proceed  to  the 
subordinate  or  exceptional  modes  in  detail,  taking  the  unique  or  very  rare  cases  as 
may  be  found  convenient." 

(3)  Spelling  RuUs. — Our  language  is  too  irregular  in  notation  for 
spelling  rules  to  be  of  much  value  as  a  means  of  teaching  spelling  in 
the  first  instance.  There  are,  however,  a  few  fairly  uniform 
sequences  of  letters  and  modes  of  change  in  forming  inflexions  and 
derivations,  which  when  known  undoubtedly  assist  the  recollection 
of  the  forms  and  give  greater  certainty  in  spelling  words  belonging 
to  these  groups.    With  these  the  pupil  should  be  made  familiar. 
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A  hand  in  which  the  small  letters  are  half  an  inch  or  so  high  is 
much  too  large  for  a  little  child  to  write  with  any  success.  So  far 
from  strengthening  the  fingers  rapidly,  it  quickly  produces  fatigue, 
and  is  apt  to  make  the  movements  stiff  and  cramped,  while  the 
inability  to  make  the  long  strokes  required,  without  their  being  shaky 
and  uneven,  discourages  the  pupil,  and  in  many  cases  leads  to  the 
very  objectionable  practice  of  drawing  the  hand  as  a  whole  down  the 
paper. 

To  begin  with  small  letters,  as  Jacotot  did,  is  a  mistake  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  writing  should  he  of  saffldent  size  for  the 
correct  shape  of  the  letters  to  he  distinctly  recognised,  and  for  mis- 
takes of  formation  to  he  clearly  evident.  In  the  earliest  stages  the 
small  letters  should  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high,  that  is,  about 
the  size  once  commonly  known  as  *  round -hand '  or  *  half- text.' 

'  Ttzt-haad '  has  come  to  be  a  very  vague  term,  meaning  in  most  cases  nothing  more 
tlian  a  large  hand.  It  is  a  relic  of  the  time  when  writing  a  copy  was  viewed  as  au 
artistic  performance.  Tlie  French  teachers  seem  to  have  been  the  first  to  specially 
disapprove  of  it.  It  should  not,  however,  be  neglected,  or  abandoned  altogether,  as 
some  would  have  it.    It  has  a  une,  and  a  place  ;  but  its  place  is  not  at  the  beginning. 

In  ]^fulhauser's  system  the '  text-hand'  is  ^^  inch  between  the  lines  for  the  smaller 
letters,  the  tall  letters,  like  l,  b,  etc.,  being  double  this;  in  'round  hand'  or  'half 
text'  the  small  letters  are  j\  inch  high.  In  the  Instt-tictUma  to  Inspectors,  the  Edvca- 
UoB  Dapartmeat  detnes  th*  '  larg •  hand '  of  the  Code  as  not  loss  tlian  f  Inch  for  tho  OBaU 
latten ;  no  distinction  being  made  apparertly  between  'large'  and  'text'  hand. 

(4)  The  character  of  th-e  icrixing  to  be  aimed  aJt. — Writing  for 
practical  purposes  should  be  easy  to  read  and  easy  to  produce.  It 
should  be  bold,  simple  in  formation,  regular  in  size  and  spacing, 
uniform  in  shape  and  curve,  and  free  from  stiffness,  angularity, 
and  ornament.  Legibility  is  the  first  essential,  but  heanty  of  form  is 
not  to  be  neglected.  The  curves  should  he  founded  upon  the  ellipse, 
not  upon  the  circle,  and  should  fiow  gracefully  into  each  other ;  they 
should  neither  be  ugly  nor  broken.  The  letters  should  be  completely 
formed,  not  merely  suggested,  and  neither  too  contracted  nor  too 
round  and  sprawling.  In  many  engraved  copies  the  contrast  in 
height  between  the  small  and  the  long  letters  in  *  small-hand '  is 
unnecessarily  great.  The  strokes  should  be  firm  and  clear,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  down  lines  proportional  to  the  size  of  the  writing ; 
though  less  attention  is  paid  now  than  formerly  to  difference  in  thick- 
ness of  up  and  down  strokes  in  ordinary  current-hand.     Sudden 
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changes  and  strongly  marked  variations  in  this  respect  are  objection- 
able. 

To  be  able  to  write  a  neat  compact  hand  expeditiously  is  a  valuable 
acquisition  ;  and  when  a  child  has  learned  to  write  well  with  care  and 
deliberation,  rax>idity  should  be  attended  to.  Speed,  however,  is  not 
to  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  correct  formation,  and  it  must  not  be 
allowed  to  lead  to  slovenliness  or  scribbling. 

Good  models  are  a  uecessity,  and  the  child  should  not  depart  from  these  until  he 
can  imitate  them  satisfiactorily.  A  good  Mhool  hand  is  ths  foondatiim  of  a  good  oirdiaary 
hand,  in  which  individual  peculiarities  are  pretty  sure  to  make  their  appearance. 
These  give  character  to  the  writing,  but  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  in  the  writing 
of  a  beginner.  Many  children  write  too  small ;  they  should  be  disabused  of  the  idea 
that  it  is  a  clever  tiling  to  write  a  very  small  hand. 

Lord  Falmerston,  in  a  letter  from  the  Education  Department,  dated  24th  May  1854, 
which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention,  nays — "  One  great  fault  in  the  system 
of  instruction  in  the  schools  of  the  country  lies  in  the  want  of  proper  teaching  in  the 
art  of  writing.  The  great  bulk  of  the  lower  and  middle  orders  write  hands  too  small 
and  indistinct,  and  do  not  form  their  letters ;  or  they  sometimes  form  them  by 
alternate  broad  and  fine  strokes  which  make  the  words  difficult  to  read.  The  hand- 
writing which  was  practised  in  the  early  part  and  middle  of  the  lost  century  was  far 
better  than  that  now  in  common  use." 

The  best  general  standard  of  the  modes  of  forming  the  letters  is  certainly  that  of 
MulhaUser,  and  the  sIojm  of  60*  recommended  by  him  is  that  by  far  most  commonly 
adopted.  Tastes  differ  somewhat,  however,  and  some  prefer  writing  less  inclined  and 
rather  more  open  than  that  of  Mulhaiiser ;  while  a  few  even  advocate  quite  upright 
writing.  The  angular  hand  which  used  to  be  taught  to  girls  had  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it,  and,  fortunately,  since  women  have  found  such  useful  employment  as  clerks, 
it  has  rapidly  follen  into  disrepute. 

(5)  Writing  must  be  taught. — Too  often  writing  is  treated  in  school 
as  if  it  would  teach  itself — as  though  to  provide  the  child  with  the 
necessary  materials  and  to  set  him  to  work  were  all  that  is  required. 
Without  careful  teaching,  the  more  mechanical  side  of  the  work  must 
remain  mere  blind  imitation,  uninteresting  and  unintelligent  Kor 
is  examination  and  the  marking  of  errors  enough ;  the  child 
must  be  encouraged,  and  shown  as  often  as  need  be  how  to  produce 
the  forms  and  to  make  the  corrections  required.  There  must  be  no 
uncertainty  as  to  what  is  to  be  done,  and  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  lessons  must  be  given  according  to  a  definite  and  carefully 
pre-arranged  scheme,  developed  according  to  progress,  and  carried 
through  with  a  settled  purpose.  Writing  must  not  be  left  to  chance 
any  more  than  any  other  subject,  for  scarcely  any  part  of  school 
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work  demands  more  conscientioas  and  painstaking  attention,  especi- 
ally in  the  earlier  stages. 


As  already  noted  the  teaching  is  not  difficult  BnooMi  dapeads  man  i^on  tha  BMral 
qaaUtiM  inTttlvad  In  a  resolute  adherence  to  a  consistent  line  of  action,  than  upon 
intellectual  power.  "Almost  any  system/'  says  Mr.  Robinson,  "will  produce  good 
penmanship  if  carried  out  zealously  and  efficiently,  while  on  the  other  hand  even  the 
best  systems  will  be  practically  worthless  if  joined  with  unfiiithftilness  and  negli- 
gence." 

Oa«  UsTof  good  writlaff  Is  vniteBlty  in  the  woriL  Where  writing  is  badly  taught  many 
different  styles  exist,  eyen  with  the  same  copies ;  the  children  have  clearly  not  been 
trained  to  observe  properly,  and  the  execution  is  extremely  varied  and  unequaL 

(6)  The  position  of  the  body  in  writing, — The  posture  in  writing 
must  be  comfortable  and  natural,  and  this  is  impossible  unless  both 
desk  and  seat  are  of  proper  height  and  suitably  adjusted.  Twisting 
or  contortion  of  any  kind,  tilting  the  body  forwards  against  the  edge 
of  the  desk,  and  the  hanging  down  of  the  head  are  not  only  physically 
injurious,  but  bad  from  the  point  of  view  of  writing.  Curvature  of 
the  spine,  malformation  of  the  chest,  and  short  sight  are  some  of  the 
evil  results  complained  of. 

The  body  should  be  erect,  the  head  well  up,  and  the  feet  placed  flzmly 
on  the  floor  or  foot-rest  in  front,  not  drawn  in  under  the  body.  The 
left  aim  should  He  easily  on  the  desk,  with  the  hand  upon  the  paper  to 
secure  it  in  its  place.  The  right  arm  should  be  at  right  angles  to  the 
front  of  the  desk,  which  must  be  about  level  with  the  elbow  so  as 
not  to  force  up  the  right  shoulder  and  destroy  the  balance  of  the 
body.  The  teacher  must  see  that  the  right  position  is  not  only 
assumed  at  starting  but  that  it  is  maintained. 

There  must  be  no  sprawling  or  lolling,  and  the  pupils  must  not  be  allowed  to  lay 
the  head  upon  the  left  arm,  as  they  fluently  do  if  not  checked.  Unless  vigilance  is 
exercised,  bad  habits  will  soon  become  common  in  spite  of  preliminary  warning. 

(7)  The  management  of  the  pen. — ^The  proper  management  of  the 
pen  does  not  come  by  nature  but  must  be  taught ;  nothing  but 
imitation  and  corrected  practice  will  enable  the  child  to  use  it  with 
success.  It  should  be  held  lightly,  so  that  the  fingers  may  be  as 
flexible  as  possible,  but  with  sufficient  firmness  to  obtain  complete 
control  over  it.  If  grasped  tightly  the  fingers  are  stiflfened,  freedom 
of  motion  is  interfered  with,  and  elasticity  of  touch  is  lost,  while  the 
pressure  is  apt  to  be  too  great.     The  pupil  must  be  shown  how  to 
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take  hold  of  it  between  the  thumb  and  second  finger,  sufficiently  far 
from  the  point  to  allow  of  the  necessary  sweep,  and  with  the  fore- 
finger resting  upon  the  top  and  slightly  curved  upwards,  not  bent 
into  an  angle  with  the  middle  joint  some  distance  from  the  holder. 
The  liand  should  be  supported  hy  and  move  over  the  paper  upon  the 
little  finger,  and  this  with  the  third  finger  should  be  curved  inwards 
easily,  not  bent  suddenly.  The  elbow  should  be  near  the  side  of  the 
body. 

The  pen  should  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  fore  arm.  The  essential 
thing  is  that  the  points  of  the  nib  shall  press  equally  upon  the  paper, 
or  jagged  and  uneven  strokes  will  result  The  holder  should  not  be 
too  upright  nor  on  the  other  hand  should  it  lie  in  the  hollow  of  the 
thumb.  The  wrist  should  not  move  in  forming  any  single  letter  and 
never  in  a  direction  from  front  to  back  until  a  new  line  is  begun. 

It  used  to  be  inBUted  upon  that  the  holder  should  point  towards  the  shoulder,  but 
much  less  importance  is  attached  to  this  now.  At  the  same  time,  the  holder  should 
not  be  turned  outwards  to  the  right,  or  the  bottom  curves  of  tlie  letters  will  almost 
certainly  be  wrongly  made. 

To  make  children  hold  the  pen  correctly  at  first  is  half  the  battle,  but  it  needs 
constant  care  and  a  good  share  of  patience.  Want  of  sympathy  with  them  in  the 
difilcalties  of  their  early  attempts  may  easily  preyent  progress  by  making  them  feel 
that  success  is  hopeless.  They  should  learn  to  manage  a  peucil  properly  first,  and 
should  not  be  burdened  with  a  nunber  of  verbal  directions  or  rules.  The  device  of 
indicating  the  places  for  the  fingers  by  marks  or  notches  on  the  holder  is  a  very  old 
one :  but  with  good  teaching  it  is  unnecessary,  and  except  in  rare  cases  of  confirmed 
bad  habit  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

(8)  Correction  miist  he  thorough  and  systefnatic. — ^All  who  have  had 
much  experience  in  the  teaching  of  writing  would  probably  agree 
that  the  groat  secret  of  success  is  constant  and  vigilant  supervision 
and  correction  during  the  exercise  ;  and  this  is  generally  the  weakest 
side  of  the  work.  Children  very  easily  go  wrong,  and  if  unchecked 
soon  fall  into  habits  of  careless  haste,  inattention,  slovenly  imitation, 
aud  general  untidiness. 

Mistakes  should  be  noted  almost  as  soon  as  made,  and  at  least 
there  should  be  no  repetition  of  them.  Continued  Unnders  or  careless- 
ness are  a  reflection  upon  the  teacher.  In  no  part  of  his  work  is  it 
more  important  to  *make  haste  slowly'  than  in  writing.  Quality 
not  quantity  is  wanted ;  and  until  good  habits  are  confirmed  and  the 
child  can  write  fairly  well,  he  can  scarcely  write  too  deliberately. 
The  teacher  should  see  that  no  instruction  is  neglected,  and  every 

U 
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U216  Bhonld  be  ezamined  before  the  next  one  is  attempted.  Slow  and 
accurate  work  in  the  beginning  is  the  sure  way  to  secure  rapid 
progress  in  the  end. 

Some  children  require  much  more  attention  than  others,  and  in  spite  of  their 
efforts  make  bat  indifferent  progress;  so  long  as  the  writing  is  the  best  they  can  pro- 
duce, such  pupils  should  receive  equal  encouragement. 

(9)  Children  should  not  write  too  much  ai  a  time. — In  teaching 
writing,  long-continued  exercises,  especially  in  the  early  stages,  are 
a  great  mistake.  The  movements  required  in  writing  are  trying  to  a 
young  child  and  should  neyer  be  carried  to  tbe  limit  of  £atigtie  ;  yet 
this  is  a  matter  very  frequently  neglected.  The  judicious  teacher 
will  so  vary  the  work  of  instruction,  practice,  and  correction  that  the 
necessary  relief  may  be  afforded. 

The  fkct  that  writing  often  grows  worse  towards  the  end  of  an  exercise  is  not 
always  due  to  carelessness.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  not  a  few  of  such  cases  the 
defect  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fingers  becoming  cramped  and  fotigued  by  too 
prolonged  effort 

II.  Thb  so-called  Writing  Methods. 

(1)  Copying  Plans, — The  imitation  of  script  forms  from  a  model 
by  means  of  style,  or  pencil,  or  pen,  has  been  the  common  mode  of 
learning  to  write  in  all  ages ;  and  though  certain  plans  are  sufficiently 
marked  by  some  characteristic  device  to  merit  separate  consideration, 
yet  beyond  the  earlier  stages,  copying  necessarily  enters  largely  into 
all  such  methods. 

In  the  practical  application  of  the  copying  method,  pure  and 
simple,  teachers  differ  in  their  estimate  of  the  value  of  models  of  a 
certain  kind,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  these  should  be  presented 
to  the  child. 

(a)  Ck>pieB  written  by  the  teacher  for  each  child.  This  is  the  old 
method,  and  is  still  strongly  advocated  by  some.  Much  of  the 
success  of  the  old  teachers  seems  to  have  been  due  to  it,  and  for 
individual  pupils  or  a  few  children  it  is  doubtless  the  best  plan : 
with  the  larger  classes  common  at  the  present  day  it  is  impracticable. 

One  great  advantage  of  the  plan  is  that  perfect  graduation  is  secured,  as  the  copy 
can  be  exactly  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  Further,  the  child's  work  is 
regularly  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  teacher  and  he  can  adopt  special  remedies 
for  particular  defects.  The  pupil  also  sees  a  copy  which  has  actually  been  written, 
and  is  by  this  stimulated  and  encouraged  much  more  than  by  an  engraved  line,  the 
perfection  of  which  he  looks  upon  as  unattainable. 
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(6)  Copies  Bet  upon  tlie  black-board.  In  the  early  stages  of 
teaching  writing  to  a  large  class  this  is  an  excellent  plan.  It  can  be 
adopted  in  almost  all  circumstances,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it 
is  not  more  practised  in  the  present  day.  The  teacher  can  choose 
his  own  style,  the  work  can  be  easily  graduated  as  required,  and  the 
nature  of  errors  can  be  readily  demonstrated  by  contrasting  faulty 
forms  with  the  correct  ones  of  the  copy. 

Th«  copy  ■hovld  be  Mt  in  th«  pnMaM  of  th«  ehildm,  and  they  should  be  made  to 
observe  the  mode  of  forming  and  joining  the  letters,  the  correct  spacing,  etc.  AH 
the  members  of  the  class  should  write  the  same  copy  at  the  same  time,  which  until 
the  children  can  write  fairly  well  is  an  advantage  in  many  ways. 

(c)  Bngrayed  head-lines  printed  in  the  books.  Few,  probably,  who 
hare  thought  much  about  the  teaching  of  writing  would  be  inclined 
to  defend  this  as  the  best  plan,  at  least  until  the  child  has  mastered 
the  ordinary  difficulties.  The  method  owes  its  very  conmion  adoption 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  easy  plan  and  economises  the  teacher's  time. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  answerable  to  a  great  extent  for 
the  very  defective  nature  of  the  teaching  given,  and  sometimes 
for  its  almost  entire  neglect  Too  often  the  teacher  seems  to  think 
that  when  he  has  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  child  a  suitably  engraved 
copy-book  there  is  nothing  more  necessary  beyond  an  occasional 
correction  of  errors.  The  injurious  effect  of  this  course  is  especially 
felt  in  the  lower  stipes. 

Great  care  is  needed  in  the  selection  of  the  books  to  see  that  the  models  are  good, 
the  style  uniform  throughout  the  series,  the  graduation  reasonable  and  according  to 
a  definite  scheme,  and  that  wrong  modes  of  forming  the  letters— very  frequently  met 
with  in  printed  booka— are  avoided.  In  the  copies  there  should  be  no  eccentricities, 
such  as  half  a  dozen  dilfexent  ways  of  forming  the  same  capital  letter.  Several  short 
words  are  better  than  one  very  long  and  unfkmiliar  one.  The  use  of  long  and  out  nt 
the  way  words  merely  because  they  begin  with  a  certain  letter  and  will  fill  up  a  line  is 
absurd.  Mr.  Brodie  notes  tumiologiM,  opintoniaif  inodoc^ium,  ic^newnum,  etc  Moral 
truisms  and  doubtful  maxims  are  also  much  best  abandoned. 

Various  devices  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  the  ehUd  from  copying  his  own  writing 
after  the  first  line  or  two,  instead  of  imitating  the  model ;  but,  after  all,  this  is 
mainly  a  matter  of  good  training  and  discipline.  In  one  set  of  books  the  copy  is 
printed  separately  and  fastened  round  a  thread,  so  that  it  can  be  moved  down  the 
page  as  required. 

An  oblong  form  of  book  opening  lengthways  is  best,  as  the  number  of  lines  is  then 
not  so  great  as  to  make  it  troublesome  to  turn  the  eye  constantly  to  the  copy.  In 
the  early  books  the  copy  should  be  repeated  half  way  down  the  page. 
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(d)  Written  or  engrayed  copies  printed  on  allpa  of  oard-tKiard.    The 

advantages  claimed  for  this  plan  are,  that  the  copy  can  be  exactly 
suited  to  the  child's  need,  that  he  may  be  made  to  repeat  a  copy  as 
often  as  necessary  if  the  imitation  is  faulty,  or  any  unusual  difficulty 
occurs,  and  that  the  model  can  be  moved  down  so  as  to  be  always 
just  above  the  line  the  pupil  is  writing. 

The  disadvantages  are,  that  without  the  greatest  care  the  slips 
soon  become  disfigured,  bent,  torn,  and  dirty,  so  that  they  cease  to  be 
models  of  neatness  and  cleanliness.  More  attention  is  also  necessary 
to  provide  each  child  with  just  the  kind  of  copy  he  needs  than  can 
often  be  given  with  a  large  class. 

That  good  writing  may  be  secured  in  this  M-a}*  by  a  careful  teacher  is  unquestion- 
able, but  without  vigilant  supervision  the  pupils  readily  fall  into  the  bad  habit  of 
writing  the  first  line  trom  the  model  and  then  putting  it  on  one  side  altogether. 

The  teacher  who  cares  to  try  this  plan  may  readily  write  a  series  of  copies  to  snit 
himself;  or  he  may  cut  off  the  head  lines  fh>m  n  set  or  two  of  good  copy  books  and 
paste  them  upon  the  prepared  slips. 

JacotoVs  MetJiod. 

In  this  method  reading  and  writing  were  closely  associated,  the  one  being  made  to 
assist  the  other.  The  powers  of  observation  and  comparison  were  carefully  trained, 
the  script  letters  were  soon  learned,  and  the  child  is  said  to  have  progressed  rapidly. 

1.  After  two  lessons  in  reading,  a  sentence  the  pupil  had  read  was  put  before  him 
in  amaU  hand  (either  written  by  the  master  or  engraved),  and  this  he  was  required  to 
copy  as  best  he  could. 

2.  The  first  word  having  been  completed,  ho  was  made  to  compare  his  writing  with 
the  original  by  numerous  questions,  so  as  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  discovery  and 
correction  of  fttults  and  defects  in  his  work.  **  Tlie  principle  must  never  be  lost  sight 
of,"  says  Jacotot,  "  that  tlia  papU  always  eorracts  himselt" 

8.  Each  word  was  gone  over  in  a  similar  way,  and  the  sentence  worked  out  until 
the  child  could  transcribe  the  whole  tolerably  well. 

4.  When  a  sentence  had  been  thus  mastered  he  was  called  upon  to  write  it  from 
memory,  and  again  to  note  his  faults  by  comparison  with  the  copy. 

5.  After  "  considerable  practice  in  small  hand  he  was  carried  forward  to  exercises  In 
bolder  styles  of  writing,"  in  other  words,  he  moved  from  small  hand  to  large  hand.^ 

A  Sentence  Method,  clearly  but  a  modification  of  Jacotot's  plan, 
was  recommended  by  Mr.  Moseley,  one  of  H.  M.  Inspectors,  in  1846.* 

Instead  of  beginning  with  parts  of  letters  and  then  proceeding  to  words,  the  child 
was  set  to  write  a  short  sentence  at  once.  When  he  could  do  this  foirly  the  sentence 
was  gradually  varied  and  extended,  and  finally  written  from  memory.    The  method  is 

1  Bco  Prof.  Vmynt't  Lecture  on  Jaeotot. 

'  Report  of  CoramlttM  of  Coaneil  on  Education,  rol.  i.  1846. 
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said  to  hAve  incited  the  children  to  diligence,  and  the  result  to  have  been  remarkable. 
Mr.  Hoseley  stated :  *'  I  foand  infants  writing  the  sentence  well  who  had  only  been 
learning  to  Mrrite  a  fortnight."  The  novelty  of  the  plan  and  the  teacher's  enthusiasm 
were  no  donbt  largely  answerable  for  this.  The  method  had  grave  defects :  it  reversed 
the  principle  **/roM  simple  to  complex,"  it  put  too  many  difficulties  at  once  before  the 
child,  and  fkiled  to  give  the  necessary  training  in  the  intelligent  and  exact  Appreciation 
of  form. 

(2)  The  Tracing  Plan. — In  order  to  aid  the  child  in  overcoming 
the  difficulty  of  imitating  unaided  the  forms  required  in  writing,  the 
tracing  plan  puts  these  before  him  at  first  in  faint  or  differently 
coloured  ink,  and  he  is  required  to  go  over  them  with  a  pen  and  black 
ink  until  he  has  gained  sufficient  mastery  over  the  movements  and 
the  necessary  power  of  observation  to  proceed  alone. 

The  method  is  usually  associated  with  the  name  of  John  Locke, 
who  describes  it  in  his  Thoughts  concerning  Education  (section  160). 
He  had  abeady  tried  it  with  the  children  of  a  Quaker  family  in 
RotterdauL  In  France  the  plan  seems  to  have  been  brought  into 
notice  by  Taupier. 

The  idea  is  an  old  one.  Quintilian  suggested  that  to  accustom  the 
child's  hand  to  the  movements  required  he  "should  practise  on 
wooden  tablets  on  which  letters  have  been  traced  by  cutting."^  St» 
Jerome  afterwards  recommended  the  same  thing. 

Locke  says :  **The  first  thing  should  be  taught  him  is  to  hold  his  pen  right ;  and 
this  he  should  be  perfect  in  before  he  should  be  suffered  to  put  it  on  paper :  for  not 
only  children  but  anybody  else  that  would  do  anything  well  should  never  be  jmt 
upon  too  much  of  it  at  once,  or  be  Hct  to  perfect  themselves  in  two  parts  of  an  action 
at  the  same  time,  if  they  can  possibly  be  separated.  .  .  .  When  he  has  learned  to  hold 
his  pen  right,  in  the  next  place  he  should  learn  how  to  lay  his  paper,  and  place  his 
arm  and  body  to  it.  These  practices  being  got  over,  the  way  to  teach  him  to  write 
without  much  trouble  is  to  get  a  plate  graved  with  the  characters  of  such  a  hand  as 
yon  like  best ;  but  you  must  remember  to  have  them  a  pretty  deal  bigger  than  he 
should  ordinarily  write;  for  every  one  naturally  comes  by  degrees  to  write  a  less 
hand  than  he  at  first  was  taught,  but  never  a  bigger.  Such  a  plate  being  graved,  let 
several  sheets  of  good  writing  paper  be  printed  off  with  red  ink,  which  he  has 
nothing  to  do  but  go  over  with  a  good  pen  filled  with  black  ink,  which  will  quickly 
bring  his  hand  to  the  formation  of  those  characters,  being  at  first  shown  where  to 
begin,  and  how  to  form  every  letter.  And  when  he  can  do  that  well,  he  must  then 
exercise  on  fkir  paper ;  and  so  may  easily  be  brought  to  write  the  hand  you  desire." 

The  prlnolpla  of  attending  to  one  thing  at  a  time  and  mastering 
one  dlflionltj  before  another  is  attempted  is  a  valuable  one.     The 

1  Oomiwrrc'i  Bistort  9/  P«*a§on. 
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tracing  plan  is  in  accordance  with  this  ;  it  gives  just  the  assistance 
the  child  needs  in  the  early  training  of  the  hand,  and  may  be  used 
with  much  profit  in  the  case  of  beginners.  It  teaches  but  little 
however  in  the  way  of  imitation,  and  hence  should  be  gradually 
abandoned  as  the  child  comes  to  trace  over  the  characters  with  some 
amount  of  freedom  and  certainty.  In  the  transition  stage  the  child 
should  trace  a  line  or  two  and  then  attempt  the  imitation  of  the 
copy  without  this  aid.  Even  later  on,  when  the  child  experiences 
difficulty  with  any  letter  or  combination,  the  teacher  will  do  well  to 
write  the  word  in  pencil  a  time  or  two  for  him  to  mark  over. 

As  an  Introductory  method  the  tracing  plan  Is  in  its  right  place ;  but  it  must  not  be 
continued  too  long,  or  the  child  ceases  to  progress  as  he  should  do,  and  the  after 
writing  is  apt  to  be  cramped  and  stifT.  The  chief  defect  of  the  method  lies  in  the 
fact  that  a  child  may  trace  over  certain  characters  many  times  and  fkil  to  notice  with 
any  care  the  forms  with  which  he  is  dealing.  It  is  a  training  for  the  hand  rather  than 
the  eye. 

Many  modem  series  of  copy-books  rightly  make  use  of  the  tracing  plan  in  the  early 
stages,  though  in  some  the  graduation  is  excessive. 

(3)  Constructive  Flans, — In  any  constructive  plan  of  teaching 
writing  there  are  three  things  to  be  considered  :  the  analysia  of  the 
letters  Into  the  elementary  forms  of  which  they  are  composed ;  the 
claBsiflcation  of  the  letters  according  to  difflonlty,  so  that  those  made 
up  of  the  simplest  elements  shall  be  taught  first ;  and  lastly  the 
synthesis  of  the  elements  to  form  the  letters,  and  the  combination  of 
these  into  words.  The  analysis  and  classification  are  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  the  practice  of  the  elements  and  their  synthesis  into  the 
letters  is  the  means  by  which  the  child  leams  to  write. 

Pestalozzi^s  Flan. 

The  first  to  suggest  the  teaching  of  writing  by  the  consUuctive  method  seems  to 
have  been  Pestalozzi  about  the  year  1790.  This  was  afterwards  more  fully  worked 
out  by  himself  and  his  disciples. 

He  based  his  writing  lessons  on  drawing,  and  had  a  set  of  graduated  copies  engraved 
which  followed  the  successive  steps  of  his  method.  In  speaking  of  the  advantages  of 
his  plan  he  says :  '*  The  child  is  kept  a  sufficient  time  to  the  drawing  of  the  elementary 
or  fundamental  lines  of  which  the  different  letters  are  composed.  These  elementary 
lines  are  put  together  according  to  a  gradual  progress,  in  which  the  most  difficult 
letters  are  placed  at  the  end  and  their  formation  la  moreover  fkdlitated  by  the 
previous  practice  of  less  difficult  combinations,  to  which  even  the  most  complicated 
characters  contain  only  slight  additions."  i 

I  8««  Biber'a  Putatont  and  hh  Plan  of  Education. 
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The  Midhaiiser  Writing  Method, 

In  1829  M.  Mulhaiiser  was  appointed  by  the  Genevese  Commission 
of  Primary  Schools  to  inspect  the  writing  classes  nnder  their 
superintendence.  Finding  the  writing  bad,  and  the  teaching  un- 
methodical and  capricious,  he  brought  out  his  famous  '  method '  in 
which,  beginning  with  the  elementary  forms  arrived  at  by  analysis, 
and  adopting  the  easiest  constructions,  he  systematised  the  modes  of 
forming  the  letters  and  reduced  each  to  a  definite  standard.  The 
child  was  thus  enabled  ^^  to  determine  with  ease,  the  height,  breadth, 
and  inclination  of  eyery  part  of  every  letter,"  and  this  not  by  abstract 
rides,  but  by  practical  expedients. 

The  metiiod  w«8  pat  to  the  test  and  rapidly  came  Into  favour,  not  only  In  Switzer- 
land but  elsewhere.  It  was  brought  into  notice  in  England  by  a  MinvU  on 
Methods  cfTtac^ing  in  the  Report  of  tJie  Committee  of  Education  for  1844,  and  still 
more  by  the  publication  soon  afterwards  of  a  manual  of  the  method  under  the 
sanction  of  the  same  body.i 

The  chief  merits  claimed  for  the  Mulhaiiser  style  of  writing 
were  : — 

(a)  The  exact  and  well-defined  nature  of  all  its  parts. 
(6)  The  harmonious  proportions  existing  between  them. 

(c)  Its  consequent  beauty  and  legibility. 

(d)  The  absence  of  ornament 

The  paper  is  divided  into  rhomboids  by  means  of  two  sets  of  equi- 
distant parallel  lines  crossing  each  other.  One  series  is  horizontal 
and  determines  the  length  of  the  various  letters,  the  distance  between 
alternate  lines  being  called  a  '  heights  The  other  series  of  lines  is 
incUned  at  an  augle  of  60^  These  serve  as  guides  to  the  proper 
inclination  and  width  of  the  letters  and  the  mode  of  combining  them. 
The  distance  between  two  oblique  lines  is  called  a  ^spaeey  which  is 
thus  equal  to  the  '  half  height.' 

There  are  ibnr  elementary  parts  of  letters : — 

(a)  The  right  or  straight  line,  made  by  either  upward  or  down- 
ward motion,  and  of  differeut  but  determined  heights. 

(6)  The  curve  liney  either  single,  as  in  the  letter  c,  or  double,  as 
in  the  letter  o. 
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(c)  The  loop,  turned  upwards,  as  in  the  letters  e,  ^  and  down- 

wards, as  m^,j,  etc 

(d)  The  crotchet,  as  in  the  last  part  of  the  letters  t,  S,  to,  v. 

In  describing  the  letters  for  writing,  two  other  terms  are  used— 
link'  and  ^hook*  The  ^link*  is  a  fine  curve  descending  from  the 
right  line  and  continued  upwards  to  the  half  height,  as  in  the  cinrved 
portions  of  the  letter  ##.  The  *hook'  commences  at  the  half  height 
and  ascending  curves  round  into  a  descending  right-line,  as  in  the 
commencement  of  the  letter  n  or  fn. 

"  The  letters  are  arranged  according  to  their  construction,  begin- 
ning with  the  simplest  and  proceeding  in  regular  series  to  the  most 
complex."    The  following  is  the  (dassillcatlon  and  order  :— 

(a)  Right-line  and  link  letters — f,  u,  4,  f. 

(6)  Hook,  right-line,  and  link  letters — n,  tn,  4,  f>, 

(c)  Curve  letters — c,  c,  0, 

{d)  Double  curve  and  right-line  letters — a,  t/,  ^ 

(c)  Loop  letters— yi  ^,  y. 

(/)  Crotchet  letters — ^,  ^  v,  t>  tt?, 

(g)  Complex  letters — 4,  &,  x,  «. 

Until  the  children  had  mastered  the  uniting  of  all  the  letters  each  Immh  oonslgted  of 
two  parti,  called  "  study  at  the  circles  "  and  "  study  at  the  desks."  In  the  former,  or 
theoretical  work,  the  pupils  learned  the  terms  used  in  describing  the  letters,  and  the 
instructions  respecting  heights,  spaces,  etc.,  ftom  "Tablets  of  Rules,"  the  mode  of 
forming  the  parts  being  explained  and  illustrated.  In  the  desks  the  children  were 
called  npon  to  write  the  letters  from  dictation  of  their  elements,  and  finally  to  write 
words  from  tiie  models.  1 

As  an  analysis  of  forms,  and  as  a  definite  standard  of  style  and  of 
the  mode  of  making,  spacing,  and  Joining  the  letters,  MoUiaiiMr'B 
system  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  It  should  be  thoroughly  known  by 
every  teacher,  and  the  knowledge  practically  applied  in  his  own  way 
to  the  teaching  of  writing. 

For  dHidled  daaerlptlen*  of  Uie  I«tten,  lllaitr»Ur«  eopl«B,  and  th*  mode  of  forming  the  oapitala, 
•ee  tbe  exoellant  JfM2Jka6«r  MonwA  of  Mr.  Oowhua,  who  hai  done  tucftal  eenrloe  In  recaUiag  the  atten- 
tion of  tcachen  to  the  valuable  pointa  of  the  Ryitein. 
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The  detailed  mode  of  carrying  out  the  work  as  originally  Intended,  however,  is  not 
to  be  recommended  in  the  caae  of  children.  The  elaboration  is  tu  too  great  for 
beginners,  and  the  preliminary  theoretical  work  of  learning  the  technical  tenns  and 
the  varions  roles,  as  well  as  the  writing  of  the  letters  firom  dictation  of  their  parts, 
is  best  abandoned.  Such  theoretical  matters  as  are  of  importance — e.g.  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  various  parts  of  the  letters— the  pupils  will  best  learn  gradually  by 
observation,  and  by  imitation  of  the  teacher's  work  upon  the  black-board,  not  by 
abstract  rules.  The  mode  of  ruling  the  books  is  a  considerable  assistance  In  the  early 
teaching  of  writing. 

III.  The  Teaching  of  Writing. 

Most  modem  schemes  for  teaching  writing  combine  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree  various  features  from  almost  all  the  so-cuUed  methods 
just  described.  Simple  drawing  exercises  usually  precede  writing, 
and  the  use  of  the  pencil  is  taught  before  the  pen  is  introduced. 
The  letters  are  presented  to  the  child  in  the  order  of  their  simplicity 
of  formation ;  and  the  tracing  plan  and  the  Mulhaiiser  lines  are 
frequently  brought  in  as  mechanical  aids  in  the  early  stages. 

All  children  may,  with  reasonable  care,  be  taught  to  write  passably,  though  some 
learn  much  more  easily  than  others  even  when  the  latter  are  anxious  and  painstaking. 
In  a  few  cases  excellence  is  very  difficult  to  secure,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
inherited  capability  has  something  to  do  with  the  matter.  It  is  said  that  English 
boys  taught  to  write  in  France  rarely  write  in  the  French  style. 

(1)  Introductory  Lessons, — The  teaching  of  writing  should  be  based 
upon  easy  exercises  in  drawing  of  the  Kindergarten  type,  together 
with  lessons  on  *  form '  such  as  are  commonly  given  in  infant  schools. 
The  two  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  illustrate  and  assist  each  other. 

The  book  or  paper  for  the  drawing  should  be  faintly  ruled  into 
squares  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  Various  graduated  exercises 
should  be  given  in  drawing  lines  of  definite  length  from  point  to 
point  in  any  required  direction  ;  at  first  along  the  ruled  lines,  and 
later  from  any  one  point  to  any  other.  The  lines  may  soon  be  com- 
bined into  easy  pattern^,  including  the  simple  forms  of  the  straight- 
line  print  capitals. 

In  this  way  the  child  may  be  gradually  familiarised  with  the  use  of 
the  pencil,  and  will  gain  the  power  of  making  a  fairly  firm  and  even 
stroke  of  definite  length.  At  the  same  time  he  is  taught  to  observe 
and  obtain  some  notion  of  relative  distances. 

Books  with  the  copies  printed  in  addition  to  the  ruling  may  be  bought,  but  the 
best  plan  is  to  have  a  black-board  ruled  in  squares,  and  for  the  teacher  to  illustrate 
the  drawing  of  each  line,  and  build  up  the  copy  part  by  part,  the  child  imitating  each 
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m  M  tbg  M>eb«r  dnwa  tt    ICitcb  llDS  iboold  be  enmlntd  Hud  co 


Wbera  lAper  eunot  be  iflbrdad,  *lat«i  rnltd  In  th«  mj  itqulred  m*;  bt  oaed ; 
but  til  eianltH  lunnectod  wlUi  wriUng  ■»  bat  partoRned  on  ptpw,  ud  tUi  la  now 
■a  eheap  tJiat  tbcn  1i  litCla  axciue  fbr  not  omploylng  IL  The  dlfflcoLly  ftbo^  panclli 
ni*r  •ull)'  be  oTucDini,  u  hu  been  proved  In  tbe  cue  of  ordlnuj  dnwlng. 


(2)  Pencil  WTiting.~J,%  !■  «  mlsuke  far  ohUdnn  In  lunluc  to 
VTlte  to  beiln  wltb  tlw  pen,  aa  may  be  proved  bj  making  tbe  experi- 
ment. The  pencil  is  much  easier  to  miuiipakte,  uid  to  use  it  in 
this  stage  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  distributing  diffi- 
culties and  learning  one  thiufi  at  a  time. 

The  child  nill  already  have  learned  t«  hold  the  pencil  propeiij, 
and  he  shonld  now  be  put  to  write,  not  draw,  the  simpler  elements  of 
the  letters,  beginning  with  stnight  strokes  of  settled  length  and 
slope,  Hod  passing  to  such  letters  as  t,  u,  m,  n.  Combinations  of 
these  into  words  should  next  be  taken,  and  then  tbe  other  letters  in 
a  similar  way  according  to  their  difficulty.  Lines  to  guide  the  pupil 
as  to  the  size  of  the  letters  should  always  be  u»ed  in  these  lessons  ; 
but  as  the  chief  thing  now  is  to  teach  hitn  to  leriU  the  variouB  forms 
required,  the  wa7  In  wUdi  tbe  marementi  are  made  must  1m  speolallr 
attended  to,  and  he  must  not  be  distracted  or  burdened  by  too  minute 
criticism  as  to  spacing,  uniformity  of  slope,  and  similar  inatt«n. 
Tbe  curves  particularly  need  looking  to,  the  hand  being  kept  in  the 
same  direction  and  no  twisting  of  the  direction  of  the  pencil  being 
allowed. 

It  is  l>sst  not  to  employ  printed  copies,  and  tbe  writing  of  each 
letter  should  be  continued  until  it  can  be  made  correctly  and  with 
some  amount  of  ease.  The  black-board  must  be  freely  used  for 
instruction  in  tbe  mode  of  making  the  letters,  as  well  as  for  the 
illu>tr»tion  of  special  points. 

h  tbe  tvo  (lilDgi  ««e  imcticiJly  pretty  mnch  tbe  uune.  Ah  k  tnlulng  of  the 
rurlog  !■  ot  conne  nil  iM  totbs  appreditlon  of  tliF  euct  ihipae  of  tbe  lettcn, 
may  Id  tbe  Burly  >tage»;  but  It  miy  be  doubted  whether,  beyond  teiohlng  tbe 
T  holdtug  of  the  pencil  and  glvtug  eeme  iMmmiuid  over  It,  dnolng  It  ny  con- 
,bte  help  In  tnlalsg  the  Aand  for  writing.  In  the  cue  of  drawing  tbe  toocb  is 
the  preunre  nnlfonn,  and  the  movemenla  comparatively  alow:  InwrlUnjthe 
it  elaitlc,  the  pnoiore  variable,  and  the  movementa  rapid.  That  the  iklll 
rad  dinsn  Id  the  two  cues  la  sbewii  by  the  fact  that  many  BCcompllshed 
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draoghtMmen  are  bftd  writers,  while  good  writers  are  by  no  means  necessarily  good 
draoghtsmen.  A  boy  who  had  only  learned  to  draw  well,  would  still  find  it  a 
tronblesome  matter  to  learn  to  write. 


(3)  Early  lessons  in  writing  with  the  pen, — The  first  lessons  should 
be  similar  to  those  gone  over  with  the  pencil,  attention  being  at  first 
specially  directed  to  the  proper  management  of  tlie  pen  and  ink  and 
the  formation  of  the  letters.  All  the  class  should  write  the  same 
copy  at  the  same  time,  and  the  letters  should  be  taught  in  groups,  so 
that  the  mastery  of  one  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  next.  As  soon  as 
a  few  letters  have  been  learned  they  should  be  linked  into  words, 
and  such  matters  as  spacing,  joinings,  and  slope  carefully  looked  to. 
Kepetition  should  be  secured  by  new  combinations.  The  following 
classification  of  the  letters  serves  very  well — 

(i.)  I,  t*,  n,  m.  (iv.)  j,  y,  g. 

(it)  t,  ly  p,  h  (y.)  t',  tc,  by  r. 

(iii.)  o,  a,  d,  q,  c,  e.  (vL)  «,  *,/,  x,  s. 

Many  teachers  will  prefer  to  use  the  engraved  headlines,  in 
which  case  such  books  should  be  chosen  as  introduce  the  letters  in  a 
reasonable  order  and  give  sufficient  well  arranged  practice.  In  any 
case  thorough  demonstration  and  illustration  on  the  black-board  must 
not  be  forgotten.  The  want  of  such  teaching,  where  a  class  has  to  be 
dealt  with,  is  a  common  defect. 

The  first  two  or  three  lines  after  the  copy  should  have  the  letters 
or  words  printed  in  faint  ink  for  tracing  on  Locke's  plan,  the  rest  of 
the  page  being  left  for  practice  without  this  aid.  Guide  lines,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Mulhauser  rhomboids,  to  assist  in  the  acquirement 
of  proper  spacing  and  slope,  will  also  certainly  facilitate  progress  at 
this  stage. 

If  the  teacher  doubts  this,  he  should  test  the  matter  practically  for  himself.  Were 
this  done  more  frequently,  a  Juster  estimate  would  be  formed  than  is  often  the  case 
respecting  many  of  the  so-called  improvements  upon  the  older  methods. 

The  teacher  should  do  his  best  to  train  the  child  to  a  thoraiifh  knowledft  of  the 
foms  of  the  lettws,  so  that  he  may  have  a  fixed  standard  in  his  mind,  and  be  able  to 
produce  any  form  correctly  from  memory.  He  should  be  encouraged  to  write  boldly 
and  firmly  :  much  weak  writing  results  fh>m  timidity.  Children  again  vary  consider- 
ably in  their  power  of  appreciating  form,  and  some  appear  guilty  of  carelessness  who 
simply  have  not  learned  to  observe. 
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BttTCR  PLAH  OF  SABLT  LBMOm. 

(a)  Observation  ayid  Instruction,  First  letter  of  copy  (whether 
engrayed  or  not)  written  on  Uack-board  by  teacher,  while  children 
observe  carefully.  Each  part  illustrated  separately  to  impress  mode 
of  formation.  Brief  and  explicit  directions  given  together  with  any 
necessary  cautions. 

(6)  Imitation.  Pupils  write  letter  in  their  books,  teacher  super- 
intending and  giving  attention  chiefly  to  those  who  find  most  difficulty. 
Care  taken  to  secure  correct  holding  of  pen  and  natural  position  of 
body. 

(c)  Examination  and  Correction,  Pupils  stop  writing,  work 
examined  and  all  individnal  mistakes  marked.  Any  common  errors 
illustrated  and  corrected  on  black-board,  the  children  being  thoroughly 
questioned  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mistake.  Faulty  forms  contrasted 
with  the  teacher's  copy. 

(jl)  Practice,  Remaining  letters  treated  in  tke  same  way.  The 
whole  word  then  written  before  being  examined  ;  and  finally  a  line 
in  a  similar  manner. 

It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  devote  a  portion  of  a  lesson  to  the  ctamptaiaem  sad 
emitract  of  tarns  llksly  to  be  eonftmadsd  with  one  another  firom  their  similarity.  Toong 
teachers  should  note  sad  elaadfy  lluilts  as  an  aid  to  their  teaching.  A  coloured  pencil 
is  uaeftil  for  the  pnrpose  of  marking  mistakes. 

Children  must  be  taught  to  observe  the  copy,  not  merely  glance  at  it  to  obtain 
the  sequence  of  the  letters.  Frequent  and  thorough  correction  is  certain  to  pay 
in  the  end,  although  the  work  may  appear  to  progress  slowly  at  first  in  consequence. 
It  should  be  Impressed  upon  the  pupil  that  he  should  write  first  well,  then  quickly. 

Whatever  style  of  writing  the  teacher  adopts  the  black-board  should  always  be 
ruled  with  two  sets  of  lurallel  lines,  the  one  horizontal  tiie  other  inclined  at  the  angle 
settled  upon  for  the  slope  of  the  letters.  The  lines  greatly  Ikcilitate  the  setting  of  a 
good  copy,  and  are  of  much  assistance  in  demonstrating  the  proper  formation,  pro- 
portions, and  spacing  of  the  letters.  In  dealing  with  faulty  forms  on  the  black-board 
it  is  often  advisable  to  exaggerate  the  errors  somewhat,  that  their  nature  may 
be  clearly  apprehended.  After  a  mistake  has  been  explained  and  illustrated,  the 
teacher  should  again  show  how  to  make  the  letter  correctly,  and  he  may  sometiniea 
with  advantage  have  it  made  upon  the  black-board  by  the  children  themselves. 

The  following  are  a  few  nlstakos  eoaunoaly  m»%  with : — 

(a)  Unequal  sixe  of  curves  at  top  and  bottom— hooks  begun  too  low. 

(b)  Axis  of  ellipse  in  such  letters  as  o,  a,  d,  g^  of  different  inclination  from  that  of 

the  associated  right  line  letters. 

(c)  The  ellipse  or  o  i>ortion  •f  the  letter  commenced  in  the  wrong  place. 

(d)  Crotchet  wrongly  made  in  the  letters  r,  5,  v,  w. 
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(e)  Letters  not  of  unlfonn  heights,  widths,  snd  slope — t  and  p  frequently  too 

tall. 
(J)  Bad  spacing— letters  crowded  In  some  places  and  too  much  spread  in  others. 
ig)  Vanity  Junctions  ;  a  meaningless  stroke  prefixed  to  letters  likeo,  a,  cf,  when 

these  commence  a  word. 
(h)  Straight-line  elements  crooked,  patched,  or  broken, 
(t)  Ragged  scratchy  lines  trom  fkulty  holding  of  the  pen— downstrokes  of  varying 

thickness. 

(4)  The  withdratoal  of  mechanical  aids, — When  the  children  can 
form  the  letters  correctly  without  difficulty  and  combine  them  into 
words  with  proper  junctions  and  spacing  of  the  parts,  mechanical  aids 
should  be  gradually  withdrawn.  Tracing  should  be  first  given  up, 
and  then  the  oblique  lines  serving  as  guides  to  the  slope  and  width 
of  the  letters.  Simple  horizontal  lines  to  indicate  the  height  of  the 
long  letters,  and  vertical  ones  to  show  the  spacing  of  the  words  should 
be  retained  somewhat  longer. 

The  same  copy  should  still  be  written  by  the  whole  class,  even 
where  engraved  headlines  are  used.  It  should  also  be  put  upon  the 
black-board  by  the  teacher,  and  any  difficulties  connected  with  it 
explained ;  but  much  less  time  should  be  taken  up  with  this  ex- 
planatory teaching  than  previously,  as  the  main  thing  at  this  stage 
is  carefully  supervised  practice. 

Exercises  on  ail  the  letters  should  be  given,  the  more  difficult  com- 
binations being  gradually  introduced.  Each  copy  should  consist  of 
a  short  sentence,  as  being  more  interesting ;  or  of  two  or  three  words 
introducing  the  particular  association  of  letters  to  be  practised.  The 
copy  should  be  repeated  at  least  once  do\\ii  the  page.  The  writ- 
ing should  not  be  all  of  one  size,  *  text-hand'  being  introduced 
now  and  again  to  accustom  the  fingers  to  a  larger  sweep  and  firmer 
stroke. 

It  ivill  be  found  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  the  teacher  has  to  cope  with  at 
this  stage  is  getting  the  child  to  attend  closely  to  the  model.  The  supervision  will 
need  to  be  as  thorough  as  before,  each  line  being  examined  as  it  is  written,  and  all 
the  pupils  for  the  present  being  made  to  write  at  the  same  speed.  In  particular 
cases  the  teacher  will  often  find  it  useful  to  pencil  in  a  few  letters  for  the  child  until 
the  difficulty  with  which  he  is  contending  is  overcome. 

(5)  The  Introduction  of  the  Capital  Letters. — The  previous  practice 
of  the  small  letters  in  *  text-hand  *  will  have  prepared  the  child  to 
some  extent  for  the  greater  certainty  and  fteedom  of  movement 
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required  in  formiiig  tlie  capitals ;  but  the  step  at  best  is  by  no  means 
easy.  The  curve  of  double  flexure  which  enters  into  many  of  the 
capitals,  as  ^,  ^  ^,  S,  etc.,  is  a  new  and  difficult  element  to  make 
with  the  necessary  grace  and  flow  of  line ;  while  the  adjustment  of 
the  various  curves,  so  as  to  keep  the  letters  properly  balanced,  and 
the  determination  of  the  right  slope  without  any  straight  line  portion 
to  serve  as  a  guide,  necessitate  a  considerable  amount  of  judgment 
and  knowledge  of  form. 

The  pupils  will  need  to  be  gradually  trained  to  the  recognition  of 
the  nature  and  relationship  of  the  different  parts  by  being  frequently 
shewn  on  the  blackboard  how  to  form  the  letters,  by  having  their 
attention  drawn  to  the  characteristic  features  of  each,  by  class  criti- 
cisms of  faulty  forms,  and  by  correction  of  the  errors  of  individuals. 

The  capital  letters  of  similar  formation  shoald  be  taught  in  succession,  and  when  one 
groap  has  been  mastered  the  next  least  complex  one  should  be  taken.  Each  curve 
must  be  formed  continuously  and  smoothly ;  there  must  be  no  stiffhess  or  irregularity, 
no  breaks,  and  no  patching  of  the  lines.  The  size  at  first  should  be  that  required  in 
'  ronnd-hand,'  and  f^m  this  the  pupil  should  pass  to  laiiger  letters  when  he  has 
gained  sufficient  power.  The  writing  of  capital  letters  alone  is  not  an  interesting 
exercise,  and  as  soon  as  some  practice  has  been  obtained  to  ensure  general  correctness 
they  should  be  taken  In  connection  with  words. 

(6;  *  Small- Ha^id.^ — In  beginning  'small-hand'  the  best  plan, 
where  it  can  be  managed,  is  to  have  a  sentence  set  in  *  round-hand,' 
and  then  the  same  sentence  in  small  hand.  In  any  case  the  writing 
should  be  bold  and  clear,  and  the  upstrokes  not  too  fine.  The  pens 
used  are  often  unsuitable,  and  make  the  writing  look  weak  and 
flnicaL  Careful  formation  of  the  letters  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  finish  of  the  strokes.  Exact  imitation  of  the  model  is  still  to  be 
insisted  upon,  and  neither  the  size  of  the  writing  nor  the  spacing  of 
the  words  must  be  less  than  the  copy. 

Vigilant  BuperviBion  ii  as  necesBary  as  ever.  The  teacher  should 
move  round  the  class  continually  to  encourage  effort^  check  any  hasty 
or  slovenly  work,  and  correct  any  faults  which  may  make  their 
appearance.  Incomplete  formation  of  the  letters,  want  of  evenness, 
and  irregularity  of  height  are  not  uncommon  defects. 

The  alternative  forms  of  the  letters  r  and  f,  commonly  used  in  'small-hand,'  should 
be  illustrated  on  the  black-board.  The  looping  of  the  letters  5,  h,  fc,  and  I,  should 
also  receive  attention  ;  and  the  pupils  should  be  cautioned  against  the  fluent  mis- 
take of  bending  what  should  be  the  straight  line  portions  of  these  letters. 
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(7)  The  passage  from  exact  imitcUion  to  freedom. — As  soon  as 
some  practice  has  been  gained  in  '  small-hand,'  the  child  should  not 
be  confined  solely  to  this.  Occasional  copies  of  the  larger  kinds 
should  be  interspersed,  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  the  training  of 
the  hand  to  increased  certainty  and  skill  in  the  management  of  the  pen. 

When  by  such  exercises  a  firm  regular  hand  in  the  style  of  the 
models  has  been  secured,  copy-book  practice  should  be  reduced,  and 
its  place  gradually  taken  by  other  writing  exercises.  Greater  free- 
dom in  the  formation  of  the  letters  may  now  be  allowed,  and  rapidity 
of  execution  should  be  fostered  until  a  good  curi'ent  hand  can  be 
written.  Carelessness,  or  scribbling,  however,  must  never  be  per- 
mitted ;  and  though  continuous  supervision  will  not  be  so  necessary 
as  heretofore,  all  exercises  should  be  carefully  examined  and  the 
defects  corrected. 

Few  things  will  do  more  for  the  pupil  at  this  stage  than  having 
constantly  before  him  examples  of  a  good  current  band  such  as  it  is 
desired  he  shall  write  ;  and  for  this  purpose  some  of  the  published 
specimens  of  the  style  of  writing  favoured  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners may  be  used  with  great  advantage  as  standards,  apart 
from  any  exact  imitation  of  them  as  copies. 

The  transcription,  without  blunders  of  any  kind,  of  passages  of  prose  and  poetry 
is  a  good  training  in  exactness  as  well  as  in  writing ;  and  the  work  may  be  varied  by 
the  writing  of  such  things  as  letters,  bills,  composition  exercises,  and  passages  com< 
mitted  to  memory.  Xtallo  priatiBc  is  also  useful,  and  the  occasional  introduction  of 
exercises  in  this  will  be  found  a  gain  to  the  pupils. 

SUFFISMSKTAXT  UQITtt. 

(a)  The  haad-teaohar  ihovM  periodically  sea  all  eopy-lMioki. 

(b)  In  the  earlier  stages,  the  children  that  need  most  attention  should  he  placed  in 
firont.  Short-iif htad  ehildran  ara  oftaa  na^actad ;  they  should  be  always  placed  where 
they  can  see  what  is  written  on  the  black-board. 

(c)  The  teacher's  marking  of  errors  should  be  neat,  so  that  the  books  may  not  be 
disfigured. 

(d)  Care  should  be  taken  tliat  the  books  are  moved  ftirther  away  fh>m  the  pupils  in 
writing  the  lower  lines  of  a  page,  so  that  the  hand  and  wrist  may  be  properly  sup- 
ported on  the  desk. 

(e)  The  children  should  be  ihawa  how  to  wa  Uottiag-papar,  passing  the  hand  over  it 
with  a  gentle  pressure  first,  then  more  firmly. 

CO  filots  and  smears  should  not  pass  unnoticed,  and  no  icrlbUlag  ea  tha  eovan  of  the 
books  or  on  the  desks  should  ever  be  allowed. 

(g)  The  teacher  should  vigorously  insist  upon  the  avoldaBoa  of  anelaawly  haUia,  such 
as  spattering  the  ink  about  the  desk  or  floor,  inking  the  fingers,  putting  the  pen  in 
the  mouth  and  spitting  out  the  ink,  and  wiping  the  pen  on  the  hair  or  clothes. 
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(A)  Oop7-bo«ki  diovid  not  1m  ttJun  home  until  they  are  finished,  m,  if  this  be  allowed, 
they  will  scarcely  escape  being  soiled,  crumpled,  and  torn,  and  perhaps  written  in  by 
others.  Those  belonging  to  each  class  should  be  collected  at  the  end  of  every  writing 
lesson  by  a  monitor  and  neatly  fastened  between  two  thin  boards  to  preserve  them 
from  damage. 

(0  Tha  pens  dwnld  be  propsrly  eleaaed  when  collected,  and  any  damaged  ones  replaced, 
not  merely  thrown  into  a  box  with  the  ink  left  to  dry  on  them  and  clog  up  the  points. 

0)  Good  ink  is  also  essential,  and  the  ink-wells  dunaH  be  polodleaUy  washed  ost  and 
refilled  that  there  may  be  no  deposit  of  mud  from  accumulated  dust.  A  copper  can 
with  a  fine  spout  should  be  used  for  filling ;  tinned  iron  rapidly  corrodes. 


IV.   ABITHHEnC. 

There  is  perhaps  more  general  agreement  theoretically  as  to  the 
broader  principles  which  should  gOYem  the  teaching  of  Arithmetic, 
and  as  to  the  main  lines  of  the  methods  by  which  the  various  parts 
should  be  presented,  than  is  the  case  in  any  other  of  the  conmion 
subjects  of  school  instruction.^  Practically,  however,  some  of  the 
more  important  objects  which  ought  to  be  aimed  at  are  frequently 
lost  sight  of,  or  remain  unheeded ;  while  others  are  pushed  more 
prominently  forward  than  their  real  value  is  warrant  for.  Nor  are 
the  true  claims  of  Arithmetic  to  its  place  in  school  studies  always 
so  clearly  understood  as  they  should  be. 
I.  Scope  ai^d  Object  of  Arithmetical  Teaching. 

(I)  Position  of  arithmetic  in  the  school  course, — Viewed  from  the 
side  of  its  practical  utility — that  is,  merely  as  a  matter  of  knowledge, 
and  of  power  to  make  such  calculations  as  are  commonly  required 
by  the  great  majority  of  mankind— arithmetic  is  not  entitled  to  the 
high  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  school  curriculum  ;  and  still  less  is 
this  the  case  if  it  is  looked  upon  almost  exclusively  as  a  business 
art  to  be  applied  mainly  in  the  shop  or  the  counting-house.  When, 
however,  it  is  taught  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to  give  skill  in 
computation,  but  to  become  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
mental  training — especially  in  the  way  of  developing  the  reasoning 
power,  and  of  teaching  the  child  to  think  clearly  and  connectedly — 
it  gains  immensely  in  importance,  and  is  then,  next  to  reading  and 
writing,  the  most  profitable  subject  which  the  pupil  is  called  upon 
to  learn.^     It  affeota  directly  or  indirectly  aUnost  every  branch  of 

.  1  See  Baln'B  Education  «  a  Mmrr.  >  Bee  Fitch's  Lectures  an  Tetuking. 
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school  work,  and  the  qualities  it  develops  are  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  possessor  in  meeting  the  needs  of  daily  experience.  The 
value  of  arithmetic  thus  depends  very  largely  upon  the  way  in  which 
it  is  taught 

(2)  Arithmetic  vieioed  as  a  science  and  a«  an  art. — As  an  art 
arithmetic  is  concerned  with  certain  elementary  processes  and  rules 
of  calculation  which  can  be  carried  out  by  figures  alone.  From  this 
point  of  view  aritlmietlc  alms  at  making  good  computerB,  and  afifords 
the  necessary  instouctions  and  exercises  for  the  pupils  to  become 
expert  in  the  various  methods  by  which  such  calculations  as  are 
necessary  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  or  in  business,  can  be  made 
in  the  shortest  and  best  way. 

The  prooesses  are  of  two  kinds,  pure  and  applied.  The  former 
are  of  fundamental  importance  and  deal  with  abstract  numbers  only 
— as  the  first  four  rules,  the  pure  portions  of  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions,  the  theory  of  proportion,  and  evolution  ;  the  latter  are 
essentially  but  extensions  of  the  processes  of  pure  arithmetic  to  the 
solution  of  questions  relating  to  money,  weights,  measures,  etc. — ^as 
the  compound  rules,  reduction,  practice,  interest,  discount,  and 
various  other  more  or  less  direct  applications. 

As  a  science  arithmetic  takes  into  account  more  particularly  the 
propertiea  of  numbers  and  the  principles  which  underlie  the  methods 
of  dealing  with  them.  It  shows  how,  from  known  facts,  we  may 
proceed  to  others  by  applying  certain  modes  of  reasoning  and  calcu- 
lation, and  makes  evident  why  these  must  lead  to  correct  results  if 
accurately  carried  out.  It  appeals  to  the  understanding  at  every 
step  ;  and  one  of  its  most  valuable  features  is  that  it  does  not  require 
anything  to  be  accepted  on  trust  or  authority,  but  leads  the  pupil  to 
see  that  there  are  branches  of  knowledge  where  he  may  rightly  expect 
demonstration  at  every  point.  It  does  not  view  the  subject  as  some- 
thing to  be  learned  by  rote  ;  but  as  a  series  of  truths  and  processes 
to  be  thmighJt  out.  The  interdependence  of  the  various  parts  is 
brought  clearly  into  view,  and  each  is  treated  as  a  logical  develop- 
ment of  what  has  gone  before. 

The  scientific  view  of  arithmetic  does  not  in  the  least  disregard 
the  need  of  numerous  exercises  in  computation  ;  but  it  endeavours 
to  secure  that  they  shall  be  such  as  to  give  an  insight  into  the  real 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  that  they  shall  be  performed  intelligently. 

X 
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It  emphasises  the  importance  of  the  fundamental  processes,  and  leads 
to  the  expansion  of  the  work  in  such  a  way  that,  while  a  solid  foun- 
dation is  laid  for  the  further  prosecution  of  mathematical  studies, 
the  pupil  gains  power  in  many  directions  besides  those  concerned 
merely  with  calculation. 

Where  the  two  views  are  properly  combined,  the  memoriaixig  of 
mles  is  subordinated  to  the  dear  grasp  of  principles  and  of  the  rela- 
tion of  these  to  practical  applications,  so  that  the  pupil  is  able  to 
make  many  of  these  applications  for  himself  without  any  set  rule 
respecting  them.  Every  new  process  or  development  is  so  treated 
as  to  throw  further  light  on  the  meaning  and  scope  of  what  has  gone 
before,  as  well  as  give  a  glimpse  of  what  has  to  come  after.  Where 
the  pupil  is  able  to  proceed  so  far,  there  will  be  no  break  in  the 
training  given,  from  the  inculcation  of  the  first  notions  of  number 
up  to  the  use  of  letter  symbols  and  the  more  general  reasoning 
which  algebra  supplies. 

It  would  he  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  arithmetic  can  be  in  any  degree 
adequately  treated  from  the  scientific  side  in  a  first  course :  such  treatment  can  only 
come  gradually  as  the  child's  understanding  Is  strengthened  and  he  gains  power  to 
reason.  But  it  is  an  equal  mistake  to  keep  the  pupil  at  a  constant  drill  in  merely 
manipulating  figures,  when  he  ought  to  be  learning  to  think  and  to  realise  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  his  work.  The  only  thing  to  be  insisted  upon  is,  that,  so  fhr  •• 
the  chUd's  powtr  and  WBderstaadlBc  will  senre  wlthovt  forolaf  hia,  the  work  ought  to  bo 
mad*  intoIUcont,  and  that,  as  he  develops,  the  logical  side  of  the  subject  should  be 
brought  more  and  more  into  view.  Something  indeed  may  be  done  from  the  first  if 
due  care  and  patience  be  exercised. 

The  limits  of  arithmetic,  as  found  In  our  text-books,  are  not  natural  ones,  but  are 
simply  those  which  have  been  sanctioned  by  common  usage,  or  such  as  are  supposed 
to  include  a  suitable  elementary  course.  The  rules  given  have  varied  according  to 
what  were  thought  to  be  the  needs  of  the  time  ;  and  some  once  common— as  'tare 
and  tret/  'alligation,'  'partnership,'  of  various  kinds,  etc.— have  practically  dis- 
appeared Trom  our  books.  Ordinary  commercial  requirements,  however,  still  receive 
almost  exclusive  consideration  in  the  way  of  applied  rules,  some  of  which  are  likely 
to  prove  of  little,  if  of  any,  use  to  the  common  run  of  pupils,  and  others  are  certainly 
not  of  such  pre-eminent  value  as  the  time  and  attention  devoted  to  them  would  seem 
to  indicate.  The  great  extension  of  science  and  of  science  teaching  of  late  has 
brought  into  importance  many  matters,  especially  relating  to  physics,  which,  as 
knowledge,  have  a  distinct  value  to  the  ordinary  student,  and  are  interesting  and 
useful  for  purposes  of  training  and  of  practice  in  calculation.  From  the  standpoint 
of  a  general  education  these  deserve  to  be  treated  as  parts  of  applied  arithmetic  as 
much  as  many  of  the  things  still  set  forth  at  lenjrth  in  our  books. 

(3)  General  objects  of  Uachiiuj  arithmetic.  —The  two  main  objects 
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to  be  kept  in  view  by  the  teacher  in  his  treatment  of  arithmetic  in 
school  are — 

(a)  To  famni arise  the  papU  with  the  ordinary  processes  and  rules 
of  arithmetic,  and  to  render  him  expert  in  computation  by  the  best 
methods,  so  that  he  may  be  able,  with  readiness  and  reasonable 
certainty,  to  make  such  practical  calculations  as  are  likely  to  fall  in 
his  way  within  the  common  limits  of  the  subject. 

(6)  To  secure  to  the  child  the  benefits  of  the  mental  training  which 
the  right  teaching  of  the  sntiject  Is  calculated  to  afford,  so  that, 
while  practical  needs  are  as  fully  satisfied  as  circumstances  will  allow, 
his  understanding  generally  is  developed,  and  some  power  is  given 
to  reason  correctly  from  such  data  as  are  put  before  him. 

Though  closely  associated  in  practice,  and  mutually  helpful,  the 
means  to  be  adopted  to  accomplish  these  objects  are  by  no  means  the 
same ;  and  much  care  and  judgment  are  often  necessary  to  adjust 
properly  their  relative  claims,  and  to  combine  them  in  the  most 
eflfective  way.  When  this  is  done,  "  the  path  along  which  the  pupil 
is  led  may  be  longer  than  the  usual  route ;  but  then  it  is  in  broad 
daylight,  he  is  more  independent  of  his  guide,  and  derives  more 
health  and  vigour  from  the  exercise." 

What  we  have  to  aim  at  is  drill  without  weariness,  and  the 
training  of  the  Intelligence  without  forcing  or  hurry.  Both  things 
are  necessary  ;  the  child  has  to  learn  both  to  do  and  to  think.  He 
may  have  been  practised  until  he  has  gained  considerable  facility  in 
mechanical  computation,  and  yet  have  little  or  no  real  understanding 
of  his  work  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  may  have  been  intelligently 
taught,  and  yet,  from  want  of  necessary  practice,  be  able  to  make  the 
calculations  required  only  slowly  and  inaccurately. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  Is  to  give  a  broad  general  training,  not 
to  make  business  specialists.  Those  matters,  which  are  valuable  to 
all  alike,  and  which  all  need,  should  receive  attention  first,  then 
rules  of  more  restricted  usefulness.  If  the  pupil  has  been  properly 
taught,  he  will  be  able  to  acquire  readily  anything  further  desirable 
in  the  way  of  technical  applications  as  they  are  wanted. 

Each  bosiness  (whether  bankinf ,  merchant's  work,  or  what  not)  has  its  own  needs, 
and  to  some  extent  its  own  methods,  often  widely  different  from  those  given  in  our 
books ;  and  what  business  men  complain  of  is  not  that  the  boys  from  our  schools  do 
not  know  these  special  applications,  but  that  they  often  lack  a  thorough  grounding 
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in  the  ordinary  arithmetical  prooesses,  and  consequently  show  little  aptness  in  learning 
what  is  required,  or  skill  in  using  it  when  learned. 

The  exact  view  to  be  taken  by  the  teacher  respecting  the  nature  and  scope 
of  what  should  be  taught  will  depend  largely  upon  the  status  and  prospects  of  the 
pupils  themselves— how  far  it  is  possible  to  carry  them  in  the  time  they  will  probably 
remain  at  school,  and  what  use  they  are  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  make  of  their 
arithmetic  in  the  future  ;  for,  clearly,  a  class  of  pupils,  most  of  whom  will  carry  on 
their  studies  to  a  much  higher  point,  should  not  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  those 
intended  for  business  or  the  workshop  at  an  earlier  stage.  No  matter  where  the  pupil 
stops,  or  what  he  may  be  destined  for,  he  ought  at  least  to  gain  something  of  the 
training  which  the  study  of  arithmetic  properly  conducted  is  calculated  to  give,  apart 
fh>m  mere  smartness  in  mechanical  computation ;  and  to  girls,  especially,  this  more 
intellectual  side  is  much  the  more  valuable. 

(4)  Value  of  arithmetic  as  a  general  means  of  training. — The 
training  to  be  obtained  from  the  proper  study  of  arithmetic  is 
valuable  and  varied.  There  is  scarcely  any  intellectual  faculty  that 
it  may  not  be  made  to  strengthen.  Processes  and  rules  may  be  for- 
gotten, from  want  of  opportunities  to  apply  them,  but  the  beneficial 
effects  of  having  been  put  through  the  mental  gynmastic  training 
which  the  work  should  afford  are  lasting,  and  extend  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  subject  itself.  We  may  briefly  sum  up  some  of  the 
more  marked  of  the  benefits  to  1>e  derived  from  an  Intelligent  study 
of  aritlmietlc  as  follows  : — 

(a)  It  gives  vigour,  freedom,  and  flexibility  to  the  mind ;  it  helps 
to  bring  the  faculties  under  control,  and  affords  a  most  valuable 
logical  training  in  continuous  thinking  and  the  drawing  of  correct 
inferences. 

(6)  It  promotes  quickness  of  apprehension  and  of  mental  move- 
ment ;  it  puts  the  pupil  habitually  on  the  alert,  and  makes  him 
ready  in  resource  and  prompt  in  seizing  upon  the  essential  points  of 
any  matter  presented  to  him. 

(c)  It  strengthens  the  power  of  attention,  and  cultivates  the 
habit  of  applying  the  mind  closely  and  steadily  to  one  thing  at  a 
time. 

{d)  It  brings  strongly  into  view  the  importance  of  a  clear  grasp 
of  ideas,  exactness  of  statement,  and  systematic  arrangement ;  and 
impresses  the  pupil  with  the  necessity  of  caution  in  dealing  with 
and  interpreting  facts. 

(e)  It  encourages  the  habit  of  looking  into  things,  and  exercises 
ingenuity  in  unravelling  any  complex  relation  or  involved  statement. 
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(/)  It  fosters  self-reliaace,  stimulates  the  pupil  to  face  difficulties 
courageously,  and  shows  something  of  what  may  be  done  by  patient 
investigation. 

(g)  It  develops  tbe  power  of  abstraction,  and  leads  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  nature  of  abstract  quantities  and  the  appreciation 
of  abstract  reasoning. 

(h)  It  aids  tbe  training  of  the  memory,  by  accustoming  the  pupil 
to  the  association  of  ideas  in  natural  sequences  and  to  the  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  their  connection  and  true  subordination. 

The  committing  of  a  rule  to  memory  and  the  working  of  a  multitude  of  examples  to 
give  the  requisite  ikcility  in  dealing  with  the  figures  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  understanding  of  a  metiiod,  so  as  to  be  able  to  apply  it  readily  to  cases  of  very 
varied  character.  lUrely  liiltatlve  sxitluMtle  la  valatl—  for  the  pvpote  of  latollwtval 
frevth.  The  reasoning  must  be  done  hy  the  child ;  but  to  quote  simply  the  teacher's 
explanation,  and  to  go  through  the  mere  word-repetition  of  the  logical  forms,  is  not 
to  think,  and  must  not  be  mistaken  for  training. 

When  arithmetic  is  taught  in  the  imitative  non>intelligent  way,  the  pupils  are  quite 
unable  to  proceed  with  any  problem  or  unusual  form  of  exercise  until  they  have  been 
put  upon  the  track  of  the  rule ;  and  though  they  may  be  able  to  work  sums  exactly 
after  the  teacher's  model,  they  do  this  without  any  clear  understanding  of  what  they 
are  about.  In  such  a  case,  as  Dr.  Lieber  points  out,  the  subject  comes  to  be  looked 
upon  as  "  something  not  much  better  than  a  play  with  certain  signs  according  to 
conventional  rules ;  a  discrepancy  which  is  pregnant  with  the  worst  consequences, 
the  more  apparent  the  more  the  scholar  advances  in  mathematics,  or  the  more  he  is 
called  upon  to  apply  them." 

II.  General  Considerations  respecting  the  Conduct  of  the 
Work. 

(1)  The  relation  of  mental  to  written  arithmetic. — What  is  called 
mental  azlttmietic,  that  is,  the  solution  of  exercises  without  any 
written  aid,  is  of  frequent  service  in  daily  life,  and  properly  taught 
is  of  the  greatest  utility  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  calculation.  It 
shonld  supply  tlxe  gymnastic  training  whereby  compntation  is 
rendered  more  rapid  and  certain,  and  the  work  to  be  written  down  is 
in  many  cases  shortened  and  simplified.  The  great  mistake  which  is 
made  is  to  teach  mental  and  written  arithmetic  as  though  they  were 
distinct  matters,  with  different  aims  and  methods,  instead  of  closely 
associated  parts  of  the  same  work.  There  should  be  the  most 
intimate  connection  between  the  two,  and  the  essential  nature  of  the 
work  should  be  viewed  as  the  same  in  both,  the  pen  being  used 
to  record  the  partial  results  arrived  at  mentally,  where  the  numbers 
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are  too  great,  and  the  manipulation  of  them  too  complicated^  for  the 
mind  to  carry  forward  the  working  without  such  aid. 

The  dissociation  of  mental  and  written  aritlmietic  lias  many  evil 
resnlts ;  and  in  part,  at  least,  accounts  for  the  common  neglect  of 
systematic  training  in  dealing  with  numbers  mentally,  as  well  as  for 
£he  want  of  accuracy  and  facility  so  often  noticeable  in  written 
exercises. 

Mental  work  naturally  precedes  and  leads  np  to  written  solution ; 
and  as  far  as  possible  the  methods  employed  should  be  assimilated. 
Mere  tricks,  dodges,  and  short  cuts,  which  may  be  used  for  the 
solution  of  some  particular  kind  of  example,  but  which  have  no 
place  in  ordinary  work,  are  of  little  moment  compared  with  the 
power  to  perform  easy  calculations  by  methods  which  can  be 
employed  in  all  cases.  The  value  of  the  latter  is  not  likely  to  be 
over-estimated.  Facility  in  adding  and  multiplying  numbers  is  of 
special  importance  and  should  be  carefully  provided  for. 

It  is  not  wise  to  attempt  a  complete  coarse  of  mental  work  before 
beginning  written  exercises.  The  two  should  proceed  side  by  side  ; 
and  when  a  child  can  employ  a  process  with  success  mentally,  he 
should  be  taught  to  apply  it  in  the  harder  cases  where  he  will  need 
the  assistance  of  the  pen.  The  distinctly  gymnastic  exercises  are 
best  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson ;  but  they  should  not  be 
continued  too  long,  and  certainly  not  to  the  point  of  fatigue.  It  is 
the  regularity  of  mental  exerdaes,  not  the  mere  length  of  time  devoted 
to  them,  which  does  good. 

Good  questioning  has  much  to  do  with  successfal  progress  in  mental  arithmetic, 
and  the  teacher  must  not  shirk  the  trouble  and  activity  necessary  for  performing  this 
part  of  the  work  well.  The  exercises  should  be  interesting  and  varied,  and  given 
with  sufficient  smartness  to  keep  every  one  on  the  alert.  Place-taking,  and  class 
matches  in  which  one  half  of  the  pupils  is  pitted  against  the  otiier,  are  occasionally 
useful. 

In  giving  harder  exercises  to  be  worked  mentally,  any  difficulty  l)eyond  that  of 
calculation  should  he  avoide<l,  and  hence  it  will  be  well  to  let  the  children  have  the  data 
written  on  paper  or  the  black-board,  so  that  they  may  keep  these  clearly  before  them. 

(2)  Explanatory  worh—Oeneral  method  of  procedure  in  teaching  a 
ride.— The  rule  should  be  gradually  arrived  at  by  the  pupils  induc- 
tively, that  is,  through  their  own  observations  and  conclusions,  its 
full  force  and  meaning  being  grasped  practically,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  the  examination  of  a  number  of  examples,  before  any  attempt  is 
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made  to  express  it  in  a  formal  statement.  Taught  in  this  way  the 
principles  are  clearly  understood,  and  the  words  hare  a  meaning  for 
the  pupils  which  they  have  seen  to  be  true ;  their  intelligence  is 
exercised  throughout,  and  as  the  rule  siuiply  embodies  the  result  of 
their  own  experience,  it  is  more  easily  remembered,  and  is  a  more 
useful  possession  to  them  than  if  merely  accepted  on  the  authority 
of  the  teacher.  It  Is  almost  always  well  to  gratify  the  child's  love  of 
discovery ;  the  consciousness  of  power  when  he  has  made  out  a  thing 
for  himself  is  a  strong  incentive  to  further  effort. 

"Whenever,"  saye  a  writer  in  Knight's  Quarterly  Journal  qf  Education,  "a  child  can 
be  led  to  form,  to  think  oat,  as  it  were,  a  rale  for  himself,  it  is  most  desirable  that 
he  should ;  but  it  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that,  in  cases  where  he  is  unable  to  do  so, 
the  rule  should  be  suppressed  or  omitted ;  nor  does  the  mere  fact  that  he  may  be 
taught,  without  tlie  rule,  to  perform  the  same  operations,  prove  that  ^e  rule  is  super- 
fluous, or  ought  not  to  be  communicated,  when  the  operations  without  it  are  much 
more  laborious  and  circuitous  than  when  it  is  applied.  Where,  indeed,  the  principle 
of  the  rule  is  unintelligible,  even  when  communicated,  it  may  generally  be  desirable 
to  suppress  it:  there  may  be  more  harm  in  accustoming  the  mind  to  take  things  upon 
trust  tlian  in  leaving  it  without  the  practical  assistance  to  be  derived  fh)m  the  rule 
itself.  But  the  more  common  case  will  be  that  of  a  rule  not  within  the  compass  of 
the  learner  to  discover,  but  admitting  of  full  explanation  and  proof,  such  as  he  can 
comprehend,  when  it  is  once  announced  to  him.  And  these  rules  it  appears  to  us 
desirable  to  communicate ;  not  in  the  flrst  instance,  indeed,  before  the  want  of  them 
has  been  found,  and  their  value  consequently  appreciated,  by  examples  of  the  same 
operations  performed  without  them ;  but  as  soon  as  these  preliminary  st^ps  have  been 
gone  through,  and  without  waiting  till  the  same  cautious  process  has  been  carried 
into  other  departments  of  the  subject." 

The  steps  of  the  teaclilng'  In  introdadnff  a  new  rule  will  be  some- 
what as  follows : — 

(a)  Ezplaaatioa  of  the  process  in  its  simplest  form,  with  any 
concrete  illustrations  necessary  to  secure  full  understanding  and  the 
working  of  easy  examples  mentally. 

(fi)  Thorough  questioning  as  to  the  meaning  of  each  step,  so  as  to 
lay  bare  the  principle  on  which  the  ride  is  to  be  based. 

(c)  The  working  and  dissection  on  the  black-hoard  of  more  difficfolt 
examples  in  accordance  with  the  rule  to  be  afterwards  given,  so  that 
the  nature  and  order  of  the  steps  may  be  clearly  apparent. 

(d)  Questioning  to  bring  out  exactly  what  has  been  done;  and, 
where  any  gain  will  result  from  so  doing,  to  express  this  in  a  neat 
and  perspicuous  form  of  words  for  use  as  a  practical  rule. 
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(e)  The  working  of  test  examples  Xij  tbe  papils  tbemsAlyes  so  as 
to  ensure  that  the  whole  has  been  understood,  and  the  method  at 
least  clearly  grasped. 

In  many  cases  it  will  be  advisable  to  analyse  the  process  ultimately 
to  be  adopted,  and  to  consider  each  step  separately,  until  the  exact 
nature  of  what  is  to  be  done  is  clearly  comprehended  by  the  children. 
The  work  may  then  be  shortened  and  condensed,  and  the  most  suit- 
able form  given  for  expeditious  solution. 

Although  frequently  too  much  is  mid  in  describing  the  mode  of  working,  the  teach- 
ing is  often  defective  from  not  being  properly  thought  out  The  teacher  is  content 
if  the  children  merely  follow  certain  routine  instructions  without  obtaining  any  real 
insight  into  what  they  are  doing.  Little  actual  power  is  gained,  and  progress  is  not 
likely  to  be  rapid  or  substantial  when  this  is  the  case. 

The  teacher  shonld  lay  stress  upon  the  principles  nndezlylng  a  pro- 
cess, and  as  ftr  as  possible  the  role  to  be  memorised  shonld  be  deduced 
from  theiM  ;  he  should  also  keep  the  pupil's  mind  clear  as  to  what  is 
assumed  and  what  is  proved,  and  point  out  distinctly  the  difference 
between  particular  instances  and  general  conclusions.  The  recogni- 
tion of  the  general  as  distinct  from  the  particular  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  training  to  be  gained  from  arithmetic,  aud  the  confusion 
of  ihe  two  is  a  frequent  source  of  error.  Where  the  work  Is  to  be 
based  upon  reasoning,  each  conclusion  should  be  evident  to  the  pupils ; 
and  when  these  conclusions  have  been  combined,  and  the  general  result 
grasped,  exercises  should  be  given  in  applying  the  same  mode  of 
reasoning  to  various  problems  in  many  different  directions. 

The  teaching  may  easily  be  spoiled  by  going  faster  than  the  pupils  are  able  to  follow 
surely ;  and  it  is  important  at  flrst  to  make  them  state  clearly  what  they  have  done 
at  each  step  of  the  work,  until  they  are  able  to  give  an  intelligible  account  of  every 
part  of  an  example— what  each  line  of  figures  represents,  and  so  on.  Ohaacw  of  milt 
akoold  be  ipeeiaUy  noted ;  if  the  value  of  the  unit  in  each  case  were  kept  clearly  in  mind, 
many  exercises  would  be  easy  which  too  often  prove  stumbling'blocks  in  the  way  of 
progress. 

In  many  instances  we  cannot  hope  to  make  a  child  fully  com- 
prehend a  rule  until  he  has  frequently  applied  it ;  but  we  may  lead 
him  to  feel  its  need  and  make  clear  to  him  how  it  is  to  be  used. 

Complete  understanding  is  rarely  to  be  secured  at  first ;  and  the 
wise  teacher  will  patiently  go  back  again  and  again  to  an  obscurity 
until  it  gradually  clears  away  and  full  light  breaks  through. 
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Children  differ  much  in  the  quickness  with  which  they  pick  up  a  new  process ; 
what  is  looked  upon  an  duluess  and  slowness  is  often  merely  the  result  of  imperfect 
development  It  is  to  be  remembered,  also,  that  strangtaMi  Is  itstlf  a  dlflraltj,  and 
that  to  scold  children  as  stupid  when  they  are  doing  their  best  is  to  put  them  on  the 
his^  road  to  failure. 

The  language  employed  most  give  ne  trouble,  and  hence  the  terms  to  be  used 
should  be  mastered  independently  before  any  reasoning  in  which  they  occur  is 
given. 

After  explanation  of  a  new  ]>roce8s  of  working  the  first  sums  set  should  be  exactly 
similar  to  those  gone  through  during  the  teaching,  and  sufficiently  easy  to  be  readily 
solved  if  this  has  been  understood. 

(3)  Th€  general  conduct  of  practice  work — Naiure  of  the  exampUs, 
dieeiplinary  measureSt  etc, — Directly  the  children  are  able  to  work 
easy  examples  with  success,  the  arithmetic  lessons  will  be  almost 
entirely  a  matter  of  well-ordered  practice  until  a  new  rule  has  to  be 
introduced ;  though  occasionally  passages  of  class  teaching  will  be 
given  when  any  pretty  general  failure  she>vs  that  a  difficulty  has  been 
encountered,  or  when  it  is  desirable  to  include  any  matter  of  more 
advanced  character. 

The  main  tilings  to  be  looked  to  wiU  be  : — 

(a)  The  suitability  of  the  examples. 

(6)  Neatness  of  figures,  good  form,  and  logical  arrangements. 

(c)  The  thoroughness  of  the  disciplinary  measures  to  ensure  regular 
and  vigorous  effort  and  perfect  honesty  of  performance. 

(d)  Careful  correction  of  the  exercises. 

(«)  Judicious  individual  help  given  to  duller  or  more  backward 
pupils. 

The  examplee  must  be  progressively  arranged,  so  as  not  only 
gradually  to  increase  in  difficulty  as  exercises  in  computation,  but, 
when  the  necessary  mechanical  skill  has  been  attained,  to  demand 
more  and  more  that  the  child  shall  exercise  his  wits.  Before  a  role 
is  left,  his  experiences  in  applying  it  to  different  types  of  sums  should 
have  been  of  a  very  varied  character,  one  set  preparing  the  way  for, 
and  leading  up  to,  others  of  a  more  advanced  character. 

Many  of  the  exercises  should  be  given  In  words,  either  dictated  or 
written  on  the  black-board,  so  that  the  pupils  may  be  accustomed  to 
different  forms  of  statement,  and  exercised  in  making  the  necessary 
translation  into  figures. 

Problems  shonld  be  Introduced  early,  as  they  are  most  valuable  for 
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the  purpose  of  training  the  intelligence,  and  may  easily  be  made  in 
a  high  degree  interesting  and  stimulating.  They  should  be  fiBLirly 
dedadble  firom  the  principles  prevlouBly  learned ;  and  the  gradual 
passage  from  easy  exercises  of  thought  to  more  difficult  and  complex 
questions  should  be  specially  attended  to,  as  at  every  point  the  pupil 
is  to  be  encouraged  to  think,  and  shewn  how  much  he  can  really 
do  by  making  the  essay  in  earnest.  The  difficulties  which  present 
themselves  are  usually  of  two  kinds  ;  first,  that  of  disentangling  the 
various  points,  so  as  to  make  out  the  conditions  given,  and  find  the 
mode  of  discovering  the  relation  sought ;  and,  secondly,  that  of  stating 
the  whole  in  logical  order  and  the  best  form,  so  that  it  may  be  clear 
that  the  pupil  realises  the  force  of  each  step  in  the  reasoning. 

Ezjunplw  of  til*  fanciful  and  artUicUl  kind  m  f^quently  m«t  with  ihonld  b«  avoided.  In 
niany  such  cases  the  statements  are  of  the  most  improhable  and  absurd  character ; 
while  the  conditions  are  such  as  woald  never  be  met  with  in  actual  experience,  and 
are  often  glaringly  at  variance  with  common  sense. 

It  If  most  vnwiso  to  kMp  paptls  ploddluc  woarily  throni^  !*€••  of  exercises  of  ex- 
actly the  same  kind  with  the  Idea  of  seeariag  perfect  aoewaey ;  as  it  is  also  to  set  long  and 
tedious  'grinds,'  the  very  magnitude  of  which  is  a  source  of  alarm  and  conftision,  and 
not  unfrequently  arouses  disgust  for  the  whole  subject.  As  an  occasional  test  of 
strength  in  later  practice  such  examples  may  perhaps  serve  a  useful  purpose  ;  but  for 
ordinary  exercise,  like  dumb-bells  that  are  too  heavy,  they  do  much  more  harm  than 
good.  Too  often  it  is  the  teacher's  ease,  not  the  child's  advantage,  which  is  con- 
sidered. "  In  arithmetic,  throughout,"  says  Mr.  Safford,  "time  must  be  taken  away 
from  riddles,  puzzles,  operations  with  enormous  numbers,  long  sums  on  the  slate  or 
black-board,  and  given  to  solid  work  in  tlie  elements  of  numbers,  especially  mental 
work,  to  extemporised  examples,  to  practical  applications  of  arithmetic  which  really 
mean  something.'* 

Frequently  in  the  exercises  of  beginners  there  is  an  absence  of  any 
daflnite  arrangement :  the  figures  are  crowded  together  and  badly 
spaced,  and  the  various  parts  of  the  solution  are  scattered  over  the 
paper  in  patches.  It  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  that  mnch  is 
required  beyond  merely  getting  the  correct  anawer.  "^liere  the  steps 
have  to  be  stated  in  logical  form,  these  should  be  distinctly  marked, 
and  not  confused  by  the  insertion  of  small  subsidiary  calculations 
which  should  be  jotted  down  at  the  side  or  performed  mentally. 
Badly  made  figures  are  often  mistaken,  and  irregularity  in  the  columns 
from  the  figures  not  being  properly  placed  under  one  another  is  also  a 
common  source  of  error. 
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In  some  caaes  it  is  very  asefUl  to  tvaeh  Hi*  j/npOa  to  prov*  thalr  raralts ;  the  exercise  is 
good  practice,  it  is  generally  interesting  to  children,  and  adds  to  their  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  accuracy. 

Neatness  is  of  course  to  be  insisted  upon,  but  the  elaborate  red  ink  ruling  some- 
times indulged  in  is  little  more  than  a  waste  of  time. 

The  disciplinary  measures,  especially  those  taken  to  secure  that 
the  exercises  are  honestly  and  independently  performed,  are  a  matter 
of  the  gravest  concern  in  the  class  practice  of  arithmetic.  In  no 
part  of  the  teacher's  work  is  neglect  followed  by  more  disastrous  con- 
sequences than  in  this.  So  adroit  are  children  in  copying  from  one 
another,  where  the  inclination  to  do  so  exists,  that  unless  it  is  rendered 
practically  impossible  by  mechanical  arrangements,  or  the  greatest 
vigilance  is  exercised,  it  is  very  likely  to  elude  the  teacher's  notice, 
and  may  go  on  to  a  lamentable  extent.  Both  morally  and  intellec- 
tually copying  has  the  worst  results  ;  and,  if  not  vigorously  checked, 
it  will  rapidly  spread,  like  a  disease,  and  soon  sap  all  self-reliance 
and  honest  independent  effort,  as  well  as  destroy  all  real  pleasure  in 
success  on  the  part  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  class.  Where  the 
habit  exists  to  any  great  extent,  the  teacher  should  look  upon  himself 
as  almost  entirely  to  blame,  and  he  should  never  rest  until  it  is 
completely  eradicated. 

Copying  should  always  be  treated  as  a  grave  offence.  It  is  of  no 
use  merely  te  appeal  to  a  child's  honour,  for  the  sense  of  duty  is  but 
imperfectly  developed  in  him  ;  but  the  dishonesty  and  evil  results  of 
the  vice  should  be  clearly  pointed  out,  and  some  punishment  will 
often  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  teacher's  injunctions.  Severe 
punishments  alone,  however,  are  by  no  means  a  sufficient  remedy, 
and  in  many  cases  not  a  proper  one. 

With  regard  to  arrangements  for  the  prevention  of  copying,  if  the  pupils  are  in  the 
desks,  as  they  will  be  generally  for  arithmetic  practice,  they  should  be  separated  as 
far  as  possible,  and  two  sets  of  similar  sums  given  out  so  that  sAjaeent  ehildran  have 
dUbrant  work.  If  the  class  is  on  the  floor  in  a  semicircle,  alternate  pupils  may  be 
made  to  advance  one  step  to  the  ftont,  and  those  which  remain  in  their  places  to  turn 
right  about  lace,  or  every  succeeding  pair  may  be  made  to  stand  back  to  back.  Each 
child  should  be  taught  to  attend  absolutely  to  his  own  business,  and  to  turn  over  his 
paper  or  slate  directly  his  work  is  completed. 

There  must  be  no  loitering,  for  rapidity  is  an  important  element  in 
good  working  ;  and  it  will  generally  be  found,  where  the  pupil  has 
been  properly  trained,  that  speed  and  accuracy  go  together.     In  the 
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higher  classes,  when  a  rule  has  been  fairly  mastered,  the  pupils  may  be 
allowed  to  work  independently  from  books.  They  should  not  have 
access  to  the  answers,  however,  nor  should  these  be  given  until  the 
work  is  completed.  The  correction  of  the  exercises  should  be 
thorough,  not  merely  the  perfunctory  marking  of  a  sum  as  wrong. 
As  a  rule,  the  pupil  ilionld  discover  bis  error  for  Mmself,  and  obtain 
the  correct  result  before  the  example  is  left 

To  encoange  rapidity,  when  all  the  znemben  of  a  class  are  working  the  same 
examples,  some  teachers  let  the  intiiils  eall  oat  the  ordtr  la  whleh  they  eonplete  their 
wocfc,  and  enter  the  corresponding  number  npon  tlieir  slates.  In  many  cases,  also,  it 
will  be  fonnd  to  repay  the  small  amount  of  time  and  trouble  needed  to  reoerd  the 
amkber  of  mas  woilMd  eomctty  by  each  pupil.  It  is  a  itimvlas  to  effort,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  eaablat  the  teacher  to  see  ezactty  what  progren  !■  being  made  hy  individaate, 
and  consequently  what  special  attention  is  needed.  A  time  limit  is  elao  oceerionelly 
wefld. 

It  will  often  be  necessary  during  early  practice  work  to  help 
individuals  who  have  not  ftilly  grasped  the  teaching  in  order  to 
prevent  their  remaining  idle.  The  best  way  is  to  lead  them  to 
recognise  what  is  needed  by  means  of  questions. 

A  child's  difficulties  are  often  very  real,  and  may  easily  be  missed  by  a  careless  or 
inexperienced  teacher.  This  leads  him  to  go  into  further  explanation,  or  over  the 
whole  work  again,  when  what  is  wanted  is  to  ftnd  oat  the  exact  point  at  irideh 
the  pupil's  endeaTovr  to  aadentaad  breaks  dowa,  and  give  just  the  help  needed  and  no 
more. 

(4)  Oood  habits  of  calculation. — Unless  carefully  looked  aft«r, 
children  readily  adopt  roundabout  and  clumsy  ways  of  procedure,  or 
continue  to  use  the  detailed  modes  of  statement  employed  in  learning 
a  process,  long  after  these  should  have  given  way  to  more  abbreviated 
forms  which  allow  the  mind  to  pass  rapidly  from  one  partial  result  to 
another.  Bad  habits  of  calculation  once  contracted  are  difficult  to 
get  rid  of,  and  often  stick  to  a  person  through  life.  In  employing 
the  ordinary  processes — especially  of  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division — the  pupils  should  be  accustomed  from  the  first 
to  good  methods  of  performing  the  individual  steps,  and  to  the 
use  of  as  few  words  as  possible  in  working,  whether  spoken  aloud 
or  gone  over  mentally. 


In  addition  for  instance,  children  should  be  taught  to  add  by  aamiic  the 
iwlthoat  meatioaiac  the  tadividaal  nnmben.  Thus,  in  adding  9,  8,  4,  and  6,  they 
would  say  9,  17,  21,  27.  So  in  subtraction,  directly  the  pupils  can  explain  the 
subtracting  of  a  digit  from  a  smaller  one  above,  they  should  abandon  the  practice  of 
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8t»Ung  each  step  in  detail.  Thus  in  subtracting  28  ttom  66,  tbey  would  say  8  from 
16  at  once ;  and  a  little  later  on  they  should  be  taught  to  give  the  results  merely, 
without  mentioning  how  each  is  obtained. 

Beyond  the  most  elementary  stage  oomtlaff  «a  the  flagen  dMvld  aol  be  allowed ;  and 
even  there  it  should  be  limited,  for  the  most  part,  to  purposes  of  demonstration  and 
illustration  until  the  sums  of  any  two  digits  have  been  fixed  in]  the  mind,  darrytaff 
flcvas  shoald  not  be  written  dewa,  and  when  the  child  has  made  some  progress  should 
not  be  mentioned  in  passing  from  one  step  to  another. 

There  should  be  no  ■wimWiBg  or  whisperiac  of  the  Igmras  daring  worii ;  and  the  small 
subordinate  calculations,  often  required  before  a  certain  step  can  be  stated,  should 
be  performed  as  far  as  possible  mentally. 

(5)  The  learning  of  Tables. — There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning- 
arithmetical  tables,  but  one  method  of  doing  this  may  be  much  more 
intelligent  and  satisfactory  than  another.  TauieB  slioiild  not  be 
lirouglit  before  cbildren  too  soon,  nor  should  they  be  given  them  to 
be  learned  by  heart  without  preparation.  They  should  rather  sum 
up  and  systematise  previous  work,  so  that  the  pupils  may  both 
understand  and  appreciate  the  value  of  the  orderly  arrangement  and 
the  grouping  of  similar  results.  Where  the  children  are  led  to 
construct  tlxe  tables  for  themselves,  after  having  investigated  before- 
hand the  individual  truths,  such  tables  will  be  much  more  real  and 
intelligible,  as  well  as  more  attractive,  than  when  simply  presented 
without  explanation  as  a  piece  of  task-work,  to  be  learned  by  cease- 
less repetition  only,  and  without  any  idea  of  their  usefulness  or  the 
mode  of  their  application. 

When  the  nature  of  a  table  is  clearly  understood,  the  results 
should  be  gone  over  continually  in  the  same  order,  so  long  as  the 
repetition,  whether  simultaneous  or  otherwise,  is  not  allowed  to 
become  wearisome  by  being  carried  too  far  at  one  time.  Drill  of 
this  kind  brings  in  the  aid  of  association,  gives  a  certainty  which  i» 
rarely  secured  in  any  other  way,  and  fixes  In  the  mind  a  standard  form, 
as  it  were,  to  which  appeal  can  be  made  in  case  of  difficulty.  The 
associations  in  the  end  tend  to  become  completely  automatic,  so  that 
the  results  come  instantly  and  spontaneously  into  the  mind  ;  and  so 
long  as  there  is  any  hesitation,  or  any  effort  is  required,  the  tables 
cannot  be  said  to  be  known  as  they  should  be. 

Fftdlity  of  apidication  is  to  be  gained  by  nnmeroiu  and  vaiied 
miscellaneouB  exerdses,  performed  mentally,  and  embodying  the 
truths  which  have  been  learned. 
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In  the  ease  of  iiUHIib  aai  MMracttM  taMM  the  results  ahoold  be  atrivwA  at  %f  actaal 
e^acttf  4«B«MtrattMa,  and,  aa  far  aa  poaaible,  thej  ahoold  be  taught  at  the  time ;  the 
formal  drill  will  then  come  in  to  fix  the  fiicts  which  have  been  gone  over,  and  to  give 
r*adioeas  in  reprodneing  them. 

Tha  ■alllflliitiMB  talilt  rtnM  be  the  eatoaaM  of  i  wIIbmij  aiaillwa  of  tht  ■■■  aaaibiii, 
each  column  being  built  np  and  learned  before  the  next  ia  proceeded  with.  The  papil 
will  thus  realue  the  lelationahip  between  addition  and  mnltipUcatJoi],  as  well  as  the 
«iving  of  time  and  labonr  effected  by  remembering  the  reanlta  onee  for  all,  instead  of 
baring  to  stop  and  calcalate  each  afresh  every  time  it  is  wanted. 

Opinions  differ  much  as  to  the  aivfHMiity  of  leanlac  the  axtaatei  airittplkatlfln  taUe 
f^MB  U  ta  20 tiaMB.  It  is  a  heavy  bnainess,  and  for  ordinary  pupils  who  will  be  bat 
little  concerned  with  calculation  afterwaida  it  certainly  seema  that  the  time  required 
tnay  be  much  better  employed.  For  those,  however,  who  are  going  on  to  higher 
mathematical  studies,  the  knowledge  of  these  extended  results  is  useful,  and  in  the 
end  would  no  doubt  save  considerable  time,  esitecially  if  such  pupils  were  taught  to 
apply  them  in  the  many  different  ways  possible.  Still,  the  application  of  the 
method  of  multiplying  such  numbers  mentally  seems  to  serve  almost  as  welL 

For  tlie  ftill  illustration  of  the  taMas  of  wai^Ua  and  aiasiai  m  the  school  ahould 
possess  a  {tair  of  scales  with  a  series  of  ordinary  weights,  a  two-foot  rule,  a  yard 
measure,  a  pole,  and  a  22-yard  tape  or  chain.  It  is  something  for  the  children  to 
know  tliese  objects,  but  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  reality  and  value  as  well  as  to  the 
interest  of  the  teaching  if  they  are  allowed  to  use  them,  as  is  so  often  recommended 
and  so  rar<»ly  done.    In  this  respect  the  continental  schools  are  distinctly  ahead  of  us. 

(6)  Shortened  processes,  contracted  methods,  and  approximations. 
That  mode  of  working  and  of  stating  a  sum  should  be  taught  first 
which  enables  the  pupil  to  apprehend  most  clearly  the  principle  of 
the  process,  and  leads  him  to  see  throughout  exactly  what  he  is  doing, 
and  why  he  does  it ;  but,  when  this  has  been  accomplished,  the  work 
should  be  abbreviated  to  the  best  form  for  ordinary  practice,  and  any 
time-saving  device  should  be  adopted  which  is  within  the  child's 
power. 

Tims,  the  pupil  will  soon  learn  to  dispense  with  unnecessary  ciphers  in  multiidi- 
eation,  and  to  use  the  ordinary  form  of  short  division,  multiplication,  and  division 
by  factors,  the  compact  mode  of  working  G.C.M.  in  place  of  that  which  takes  the 
form  of  long  division,  cancelling,  etc.  The  abbreviated  method  of  performing  long 
division,  recommended  by  De  Morgan,  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

If  intelligently  taught,  ehildrsn  soea  learn  to  reeognise  wben  a  process  is  reand-aboat  and 
cuabanoaM ;  and  if  skilfully  questioned  will  often  be  able  to  suggest  how  the  work 
luay  be  curtailed.  Whsa  the  time  comas  for  introdncinc  an  ablirevtated  procem,  the  two 
modes  of  worUaf  Shovld  be  exhibited  on  the  black-board  side  b7  side,  any  improvement 
which  the  children  can  devise  being  made  use  of  and  supplemented  by  the  teacher 
until  what  is  wanted  is  arrived  at.  The  two  processes  should  then  be, carefully  com- 
l>ared,  and  the  saving  effected  made  clear  by  questioning,  counting  the  number  of 
figures  in  each,  noting  the  increased  clearness  and  compactness  of  the  work,  and 
so  on. 
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The  contracted  methods  of  multiplication  and  division  of  decimals, 
and  of  finding  square  and  cube  roots,  are  of  much  value  in  solving 
those  harder  examples  which  the  pupils  will  meet  with  when  they 
have  mastered  the  ordinary  modes  of  working  and  come  to  the  review 
and  completion  of  these  subjects.  The  saving  of  time  will  then  be 
appreciated,  and  the  working  will  afford  excellent  practice  in  accurate 
calculation  as  well  as  encourage  the  pupils  to  attack  courageously 
examples  which,  without  such  aid,  would  often  be  extremely  tedious 
and  troublesome.  The  methods  should  be  thoroughly  taught,  and 
when  once  learned  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  forgotten. 

The  methods  of  obtaining  approximate  results,  accurate  as  far  as 
is  of  any  practical  value  or  as  the  data  upon  which  they  are  founded 
will  allow,  should  also  receive  much  more  attention  than  they  usually 
do,  especially  in  the  case  of  advanced  pupils  who  are  continuing  their 
mathematical  work.  In  higher  applied  arithmetic,  particularly  where 
decimals  are  employed,  such  methods  are  a  great  saving  of  labour, 
and  impress  upon  the  pupils  the  importance  of  exercising  their 
common  sense,  and  of  examining  how  far  the  particulars  given  will 
warrant  the  accuracy  of  the  result.^ 

It  does  not  follow  that  a  decimal  is  always  the  more  accurate  the  further  it  is 
carried ;  and  to  continue  the  working  beyond  the  point  at  which  the  result  ceases  to 
be  trustworthy,  or  of  the  slightest  importance,  is  absurd.  Frequently,  fh>m  the  very 
nature  of  the  data  given,  they  cannot  be  deitended  upon  beyond  about  two  x^laces, 
and  hence  to  calculate  the  answer  in  such  cases  to  seven  or  eight  places  is  not  only 
a  waste  of  time,  but  gives  the  pupils  a  wrong  notion  of  what  should  be  aimed  at, 
namely,  rational  results. 

The  VM  of  logaxithBu  ihoidd  be  tavght  ••  an  axteasioa  of  lUghor  arlthmotle,  and  not 
postponed  until  the  theory  of  them  comes  to  be  considered  in  algebra  and  trigono- 
metry. The  solution  of  many  of  the  more  difficult  examples  in  such  rules  as  interest 
and  annuities  will  thus  be  brought  within  the  pupil's  power  at  an  earlier  date  than 
is  commonly  the  case. 

(7)  Booksy  etc. — Arithmetic  books  should  not  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  pupils  too  soon,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  begin  with  a  large  and 
complete  treatise  at  first.  At  no  stage  should  hooks  take  the  place 
of  teaching.  The  accounts  of  the  various  processes  should  be  given 
rather  in  the  concise  form  suited  to  review  than  in  the  full  and 

1  Mwiy  of  oar  beet  urlihmetlcs  give  aome  examples  of  the  mode*  of  arriving  at  approximate  re»ulta 
of  neoissBary  degree*  of  accuracy,  and  the  teacher  may  obtain  much  anaiatance  from  a  little  book  by 
Mr.  H.  St.  Juha  Hunter,  called  Decimal  ApproximeUions.  See  also  two  papers  on  Th«  Artqf  Computa- 
tion/or the  purpoi«$  <tf  Seienee,  by  Mr.  Sydney  Lupton,  in  SaCurt,  Jantiary  1888. 
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detailed  way  necessary  for  a  first  explanation.  Model  solutions 
should  also  be  inserted,  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  have  constantly 
before  them  good  patterns  of  arrangement.  The  main  use,  however, 
of  the  books  is  to  supply  well-devisod  and  careftilly  graduated  coUec- 
ttoDB  of  examples  for  practice.  They  are,  in  fact,  to  a  large  extent, 
a  part  of  the  time-saving  machinery  of  teaching. 

There  is  no  lack  of  excellent  adTaoMd  tnatlMi  on  arlUimttle,  those  of  Brook*€inith, 
Pendlebury,  Lock,  Barnard  Smith,  Marshall'  and  Welsfurd,  and  Elsee  being  among 
the  best.  Small  and  cheap  books  of  examples,  covering  the  ground  usually  gone 
over  in  a  year,  are  also  numeroas,  and  irill  be  found  very  useful  for  Standard  work. 
The  defect  of  many  such  books  is  that  the  examples  are  not  nearly  sufficiently  varied 
in  form,  and  the  collections  of  simple  and  interesting  problems  are  fkr  too  meagre. 

ArithnBtle  cards  are  very  useful  in  preparing  for  examinations  within  defined  limits, 
like  those  of  the  '  Code.'  If  properly  constructed,  they  should  afford  a  large  amount 
of  diversified  and  profitable  practice  of  the  kind  needed ;  and  they  may  also  bo  often 
usefully  employed  as  time-tests. 

III.  The  Nature  of  the  Teaching  to  be  given  in  the  Early 
Stages. 

The  nature  of  the  teaching  to  be  given  will  depend  upon  the 
mental  development  of  the  child ;  and,  unless  this  is  attended  to,  it 
is  impossible  that  he  should  perform  intelligently  what  is  required  of 
him,  or  realise  in  any  adequate  degree  the  notions  with  which  he  is 
to  be  made  familiar. 

The  general  order  of  procedure,  according  to  the  nature  of  that 
which  has  to  be  taught,  may  be  stated  in  various  ways,  as  from  tblngs 
to  ideas,  from  concrete  to  alMrtraet,  tmm  intuition  to  the  employment 
of  the  reasoning  power,  from  illustratioiiB  to  principles,  frt)m  examples 
to  roles,  from  particular  truths  to  general  ones.  In  all  the  earlier 
teaching  of  arithmetic,  at  least,  the  work  is  necessarily  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  empirical  and  analytical ;  and  it  is  only  when  clear 
ideas  and  some  grasp  of  principles  have  been  gained  that  the  more 
scientific  and  synthetic  side  of  the  work  can  be  successfully  treated. 
This  however  is  no  argument  for  its  neglect  when  the  right  time 
arrives. 

It  was  Festalozzi's  idea  that  in  learning  arithmetic  children  sliould  follow  a  similar 
course  to  that  whereby  mankind  gradually  developed  the  power  to  calculate  and 
reason  respecting  numbers. 

(1)  First  tae€L8  of  number  as  associated  vjith  a^ual  thin^x. — In  the 
first  stage  the  senses  of  the  child  are  acUve,  and  it  is  to  these  the 
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teacher  must  appeal  if  he  would  succeed.  Touch  and  sight  must  be 
made  to  assist  each  other.  By  seeing  and  handling  objects  the  child 
comes  to  recognise  them  as  independent  things,  and  to  realise  the 
difference  between  one  and  more  than  one.  By  and  by  he  comes  to 
perceive  something  of  the  nature  of  a  unit,  and  of  a  group  as  made 
up  of  a  number  of  single  things.  He  thus  gradually  learns  to  count, 
and  eventuaUy  gains  more  or  less  clear  ideas  of  the  simpler  numbers 
as  representing  groups  of  actual  things.  Tho  teaching  must  be 
■yatematio  but  not  formal ;  and  while  real  training  is  being  given, 
the  whole  must  wear  to  the  pupils  the  aspect  of  a  pleasant  pastime. 

Objects  of  yarioas  kinds  which  the  children  can  handle  and  group  for  themselves — 
as  toy  bricks,  counters,  beads,  marbles,  short  laths,  strips  of  card,  small  tiles,  tin 
soldiers,  etc. — ^as  wellas  namber  pictures  and  black-board  drawings,  may  all  be  made  of 
the  greatest  use.  The  exercises  may  be  varied  in  almost  endless  ways.  Much  patience 
and  brightness  of  manner  are  necessary.  Tlie  teacher  must  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the 
work  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  interesting,  and  while  the  pupils  are  guided 
by  suggestions,  questioning,  and  so  on,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  subject  them  to 
undue  constraint.  They  must  not  be  driven,  but  led  to  exercise  their  own  ingenuity, 
and  to  tell  all  they  can  find  out.  Their  curiosity  will  thus  be  aroused,  they  will  be 
anxious  to  know  more,  and  will  li8t«n  with  pleasure  and  even  avidity  to  wliat  the 
teacher  has  to  say. 

(2)  Realisaiion  of  simple  abstract  numbers, — The  next  step  is  to 
get  the  child  to  pass  from  the  realisation  of  numbers,  as  representing 
groups  of  things  present  to  sense,  to  the  abstract  notions  of  these 
numbers  stripped  of  all  associations  with  actual  objects.  Tlie  passage 
l8  a  critical  one,  and  needs  to  be  very  carefully  made.  It  has  often 
been  pointed  out  that  the  best  way  of  accomplishing  it  is  through  the 
use  of  concrete  numbers,  as  representing  groups  of  things  familiar  to 
the  children  but  no  longer  before  them.  This  recollection  of  a  group 
of  objects  helps  the  conception  of  the  number  of  them,  until 
eventually  the  pupils  come  to  realise  clearly  what  is  meant  by  three 
apples,  or  five  books,  in  their  absence,  and  are  able  to  represent  by 
a  series  of  strokes  or  marks  upon  the  black-board  the  number 
of  things  named.  By  long  continued  and  diversified  exercises  of 
this  kind  the  pupils  gradually  recognise  that  the  numbers  are  really 
independent  of  the  things  themselves,  and  may  be  thought  of  apart 
from  them. 

Any  power  oa  tha  part  of  the  chlldraa  to  roallM  abstract  nottons  to  at  first  BOB<«ztot«Bt ; 
but  by  tho  presentation  of  suitable  ideas  and  exercises  it  will  develop  gradually  and 
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luiturally,  if  no  attempt  be  made  to  unduly  hasten  its  growth.  It  is  tlie  teacher's 
bnainess  t«  recognise  at  every  point  exactly  how  far  this  development  has  taken  place 
and  to  arrange  his  exercises  and  method  accordingly. 

(3)  First  notioiui  of  the  addition-  and  subtraction  of  numbers. — 
When  the  children  have  obtained  tolerably  clear  ideas  of  the  value 
of  the  numbers  up  to  ten,  and  can  count  to  some  distance  beyond 
that  point,  it  is  time  for  them  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
processes  of  addition  and  subtraction.  The  nmnbers  to  be  added 
must  be  represented  concretely,  and  the  results  reached  at  first  by 
counting:  tbe  actual  objects.  By  frequent  and  regular  oral  practice, 
not  too  long  continued  at  one  time,  the  totals  of  any  two  numbers  less 
than  ten  must  be  gradually  fixed  in  the  mind  until  they  can  be  given 
at  once  as  a  single  act  of  memory.  Subtraction  Is  best  Introduced, 
perbaps,  by  adding  two  groups  of  objects  and  then  taking  each  in  torn 
firom  the  total ;  and  when  once  the  pupils  have  clearly  grasped  the 
notions  of  addition  and  subtraction,  the  two  kinds  of  exercise  may 
proceed  side  by  side. 

The  common  practice  is  for  the  teacher  to  move  too  rapidly  to  more  difficult 
exercises,  instead  of  constantly  and  thoroughly  practising  the  children  in  the  manipu- 
lation of  easy  numbers  well  within  their  power.  Some  skill  is  needed  to  prevent 
the  exercises  becoming  tedious  from  continued  iteration  of  the  same  results,  but 
to  an  ingenious  teacher  the  frequent  change  of  form  necessary  will  not  present  any 
great  difficulty. 

In  the  hands  of  a  skilful  teacher  the  ball  firana  is  a  very  useful  piece  of  apparatus 
for  these  early  exercises.  By  its  means  all  the  ordinary  simple  facts  to  be  dealt  with 
may  easily  be  demonstrated.  Many  different  forms  of  the  apparatus  are  in  use,  one 
of  the  best  being  that  flgiired  by  Mr.  Fitch,i  in  which  the  wires  after  proceeding  some 
distance  vertically  are  bent  round  horizontally,  and  the  size  of  the  balls  is  increased 
from  right  to  left.  There  is  also  a  ledge  at  tlie  bottom  for  the  exhibition  of  small 
cards  on  which  the  figures  are  printed  in  bold  tyx)e. 

"The  numerical  frame  has  been  in  use  since  1812.  It  is  said  that  it  came  from 
Russia,  and  that  Russia  herself  borrowed  it  from  China." — (Comj»yre.) 

(4)  The  representation  of  numbers  by  icritten  symbols. — The  pupils 
will  now  be  prepared  for  learning  how  to  express  easy  numbers  by 
written  symbols,  and  will  doubtless  in  many  cases  have  felt  the  want 
of  some  means  of  doing  this  when  called  upon  to  represent  a  number 
by  a  series  of  strokes.  They  should,  without  any  reference  to  the 
decimal  notation,  be  taught  to  write  the  numbers  from  1  to  20 ;  so 
as  to  be  able  to  give  at  once  the  number  corresponding  to  any 

1  /.ecturet  un  Teaehinff,  p.  814  (1881). 
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symbol,  or  vice  versa,  and  also  to  represent  by  written  figures  little 
sums  in  addition  and  subtraction  after  these  have  been  worked 
mentally. 

The  teaching  of  the  s)rinbols,  or  figures  representing  numbers,  is  a  much  easier 
matter  than  training  the  pupils  to  conceive  the  numbers  themselves  as  oliijects  of 
thought.  The  oral  work  will  gradually  be  systematised  in  the  form  of  tables,  the 
results  being  in  the  first  instance  discovered  by  the  pupils  themselves  and  put  upon 
the  black-board.  These  will  be  gone  over  time  after  time  in  this  and  succeeding 
stages  until  they  are  known  with  certainty  and  exactness,  and  instantly  come  up 
into  the  consciousness  without  effort  when  wanted. 

(5)  Introduction  to  the  principle  of  the  decimal  notation, — When 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  work  has  been  properly  taught,  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  decimal  notation  may  readily  be  explained,  the  changes 
from  one  denomination  to  another  being  fully  illustrated  objectively 
in  a  way  shortly  to  be  described.  At  the  hundreds  a  pause  should  be 
made,  and  the  working  extended  to  simple  examples  in  addition  and 
subtraction,  the  latter,  however,  being  still  confined  to  cases  in  which 
each  figure  in  the  subtrahend  is  less  than  the  corresponding  figure  in 
the  minuend. 

In  the  examples  concrete  numbers  should  be  used,  and  the  results  may  be  tested  as 
often  as  is  thought  desirable  by  appeal  to  actual  objects.  Oral  work  will  be  regularly 
continued,  a  portion  of  each  lesson  being  allotted  to  this,  as  will  also  easy  exercises 
in  the  analysis  of  simple  numbers,  so  that  the  children  may  be  led  to  recognise  tlie 
various  ways  in  which  each  may  be  made  up. 

(6)  The  grad^ud  tdthdrawal  of  objective  demonstrations, — As  soon 
as  the  children  have  become  familiar  with  the  use  of  concrete  num- 
bers, and  have  progressed  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  grasp  in  some 
degree  the  meaning  of  abstract  numbers  and  to  employ  them  in  their 
exercises,  objective  demonstrations  and  iUustrations  should  gradually 
be  withdrawn  as  a  basis  of  the  teaching,  and  only  used  in  cases  of 
difiiculty,  or  to  make  clear  some  new  principle.  Tlie  Intnitional 
■tage  of  arithmetic  is  a  very  important  one,  as  upon  the  way  in 
whicb  VblB  ia  mastered  will  depend  very  largely  the  Aitnre  success 
of  the  pupils  in  understanding  the  fundamental  processes  of  the 
subject,  and  their  power  to  apply  them  intelligently.  But,  while 
the  children  must  not  be  pressed  unduly,  it  is  a  mistake  to  keep 
them  confined  to  such  exercises  when  they  become  capable  of  beinjj 
led  step  by  step  to  perform  easy  exercises  of  thought,  and  to  draw 
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simple  oonclosions  without  any  association  with  actual  things  to 
assist  them. 

The  gndual  passage  from  teaching  based  upon  appeals  to  the  senses  to  that  of  a 
more  abstract  and  logical  kind  needs  to  be  very  careftiUy  made,  and  to  connect  the 
two  satisfactorily  demands  a  good  deal  of  insight  into  the  way  in  which  the  child's 
mind  is  expanding,  as  well  as  Judgment  in  devising  suitable  and  varied  exercises. 

Grvhe's  Method. 

This  is  a  carefuUy  developed  attempt  to  give  the  child  full  and 
accnrate  notions  of  tlia  nature,  properties,  and  combinations  of  all 
numbers  np  to  100,  by  means  of  thorough  analysis  and  comparison 
based  on  well-selected  and  systematically  arranged  illustrations.  The 
order  of  the  work  is  perfectly  clear  and  regular  throughout.  Each 
number  is  in  turn  made  the  subject  of  special  teaching  of  the  object- 
lesson  kind,  and  all  the  elementary  operations  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division,  within  the  limits  of  the  number,  are 
performed  in  connection  with  it  before  the  next  number  is  considered. 

"  The  four  processes,"  says  Mr.  Soldan,^  to  whom  the  present  writer 
is  very  largely  indebted  for  the  account  of  the  method  here  given, 
"  are  the  direct  result  of  comparing,  or  '  measuring '  as  Grube  calls  it, 
two  numbers  with  each  other.  Only  when  the  child  can  perform  all 
these  operations,  for  instance,  within  the  limits  of  2,  can  it  be  sup- 
posed really  to  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  number.  So  Grube 
takes  up  one  number  after  the  other,  and  compares  it  with  the  pre- 
ceding ones  in  all  imaginable  ways.''  This  systematic  'measuring' 
and  the  presentment  of  it  to  the  eye  by  arrangements  of  large  dots 
is  characteristic  of  the  whole  plan  ;  the  leading  principle  of  the  work, 
however,  is  fUU  objective  illustration. 

The  First  Stage  includes  the  numbers  from  one  to  ten,  and  with 
this  work  Grube  would  occupy  a  year,  about  two  hours  a  week  being 
probably  the  time  he  intends  to  be  devoted  to  this  subject.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  further  extension  of  the  method,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  for  this  early  teaching  the  plan  is  an  admirable 
one ;  and  that  a  pupil  who  had  gone  through  the  whole  method 
would  be  thoroughly  equipped  for  after  work,  and  find  many  of  his 
difficulties  lightened. 

I  See  Oruhr'$  Method  qf  Teaching  Arithmetic  «xptaintii,  by  Hr.  F.  Luuis  Boldan,  where  the  te»d)«r 
will  find  ft  full  accoant  of  the  deUUa,  and  rery  uumeroua  iIliut»tlona  of  the  mo<te  ofapplrinff  tli* 
method. 
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The  Btepa  of  the  work  with  eacb  number  are  as  follows,  the  first 
three  being  exercises  in  what  is  called  the  pure  number  : — 

(a)  '  VMMtaine*  (Le.  comparincr)  tlie  number  with  each  of  the  inre- 
cedin^:  numbers,  commencing  with  1,  by  means  of  addition,  multipli- 
cation, subtraction,  and  division ;  comparison  by  all  these  processes 
being  gone  through  with  one  pair  of  numbers  before  the  next  is  taken 
up.  ''  In  the  process  of  measuring,  pupils  must  acquire  the  utmost 
mechanical  skill" 

"  Since  this  measuring,"  says  Gnibe,  **  can  take  place  either  in  relation  to  difference 
(arithmetical  ratio),  or  in  relation  to  quotient  (geometrical  ratio),  it  will  be  found  to 
comprise  the  first  four  rules.  A  comparison  of  two  numljcrs  can  only  take  place  by 
means  of  one  of  the  four  processes. 

Tha  comparison  is  always  to  b«  mad*  hj  moans  of  ol^octs  (as  fingers,  beads,  members  of 
the  class,  lines,  etc),  which  represent  the  numbers  dealt  with,  so  that  at  every  step 
the  children  reach  by  actual  experience  t^e  truth  they  have  to  learn. 

(b)  Practice  in  solving  rapidly  exercises  similar  to  those  which  have 
been  gone  through,  so  that  the  children  may  acquire  readiness,  and 
the  knowledge  acquired  by  observation  may  be  thoroughly  committed 
to  memory. 

The  four  elementary  processes  are  combined  in  various  ways,  so  as  to  afford  exten* 
slve  and  diversified  exercise,  until  the  pupils  can  give  at  once  the  final  result  of  several 
stei>s  taken  quickly  in  succession. 

(c)  Finding  and  solving  combinationB  of  the  numbers  being  treated, 
in  order  to  bring  out  more  particularly  their  numerical  relations. 

These  relations  are  dealt  with  by  brisk  questioning  of  a  very  simple  kind,  the  same 
fisct  being  asked  for  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

(d)  Ezercisea  in  examples  with  applied  numbers.  These  are  really 
little  problems  involving  only  the  numbers  and  relationships  already 
known.  They  are  "given  to  show  that  applied  numbers  hold  the 
same  relation  to  each  other  that  pure  numbers  do."  "  Copious  ex- 
amples, clothed  in  the  most  varied  forms,  should  be  solved,"  and 
illustrated  by  means  of  drawings,  strokes,  etc. 

Grube  lays  stress  on  these  exercises,  as  offering  "a  good  test  as  to  whether  the 
results  of  the  examination  of  the  arithmetical  relations  of  the  number  treated  have 
been  converted  into  ideas  by  a  process  of  mental  assimilation." 
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ILLUSTRATION— THE  NITUBBR  FIVE, 
i.  The  Pore  NnmlMr. 


(a.)  MEASURING. 

•  i 

(1)  By  1. 

•  1 

•  1 

•  1 

•  1 

•  1 

(2)  By  2. 

•  •  2 

•  •  2 

•  1 

(3)  By  3. 


3 

2 


(4)  By  4. 


5 


1+1+1+1+1=5 
5x1  =  5 

5-1-1-1-1=1 
5  +  1  =  5 


r  2+2+1=5 

I  2x2+1=5 

1  5-2-2=1 

[  5-=-2  =  2(l 


4 
1 


remainder) 


3+2=5;   2+3=5 
1x3+2=5 
5-3=2;   5-2=3 
5-r3=l  (2  remainder) 


4  +  1=5;   1  +  4=5 
1x4+1=5 
5-4=1;   5-1=4 
5 -+4  =  1  (1  remainder) 


*'  All  the  solutions  of  these  examples  are  the  result  of  observation  from  illustrations 
placed  before  the  eyes  of  the  class ;  without  them  this  kind  of  instruction  is  worthless." 

(6)    PRACTICE   IN   THE    RAPID    SOLUTION    OF    MISCELLAIIEOUS 
EXAMPLES. 

The  exercises  are  made  as  varied  as  possible,  and  the  steps  are 
given  out  as  rapidly  as  the  children  are  able  to  follow.     Thus — 

3  +  1-2X2  +  1-3=?; 

3  +  2-4X4,  take  one  half  of  it,  +3  =  ? ;  etc. 


The  operations  are  performed  in  the  order  indicated,  the  bracketing  power  of  the 
multiplication  sign  being  here  disregarded. 
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"It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  drill  on  the  same  example  until  the  pupils  can 
remember  it.  .  .  .  Every  example  should  be  a  new  one  to  the  pupil,  and  Judgment 
should  be  appealed  to  as  well  as  memory." 

(c)    COMBINATIONS. 

The  questions  and  exercises  are  here  directed  chiefly  to  test  under- 
standing, and  to  bring  out  the  relationships  of  the  numbers  in  difierent 
ways. 

How  many  times  must  I  take  1  to  get  5  ?  What  number  is  one- 
fifth  of  5  ?  How  many  must  I  take  from  5  to  leave  3  ?  How  many 
must  I  add  to  3  to  get  5  ?  I  take  away  1  from  5,  what  is  half  the 
number?  etc. 

iL  Applied  Example!. 

These  are  small  problems  of  a  very  easy  character  which  the  pupil 
is  called  upon  to  solve  mentally.  For  instance :  A  man  has  three 
cows  in  one  field  and  two  in  another,  how  many  cows  has  he  in  the 
two  fields  ?  Robert  is  five  years  old  and  Willie  is  three,  how  much 
older  is  Robert  than  Willie  1  Five  apples  were  given  to  three  boys, 
the  youngest  received  one,  how  many  did  each  of  the  others  getl 
A  boy  has  three  marbles,  he  loses  two,  has  three  given  to  him,  and 
gives  two  away,  how  many  has  he  in  the  end  1  etc. 

Onibe  insists  upon  frsqas&t  and  rsgolar  rertow,  upon  the  lesson  being  a  tnlalag  la  tha 
ewTset  ass  of  laacasfs,  and  upon  the  teacher  laying  special  stress  oa  the  procssi  of  selvliiff 
•a^  sxampts.  No  new  number  is  to  he  dealt  with  until  the  previous  one  it  perfectly 
maetend.  The  children  should  be  encouraged  to  draw  little  pictures  for  thamselves 
in  illustration  of  their  work. 

Sufficient  time  must  be  spent  by  the  pupils  in  writlnflr  the  flgnrei 
for  them  to  do  this  with  neatness  and  despatch.  Each  nnmbor  has  an 
Invarlalile  diagram  aasociated  with  it,  and  as  this  always  foUows  the 
same  order  and  mode  of  construction  as  the  preceding  ones,  the  pupils 
''  soon  become  able  to  prepare  the  work  for  each  coming  number  by 
writing  its  diagram  on  their  slates." 

In  the  Second  Stage  we  pass  to  the  numbers  from  10  to  IXX),  which 
are  to  be  studied  during  the  second  year,  as  the  lessons  are  now 
supposed  to  be  longer.  The  work  is  substantially  of  the  same  kind 
as  for  the  smaller  numbers,  objective  illustrations  (fingers  and  lines 
more  particularly)  being  still  considered  a  most  important  element 
in  the  exercises.  '^  Each  new  number  is  not  compared  with  all  the 
numbers  below  itself,  but  with  the  numbers  from  1  to  10  only.  .  .  . 
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Oral  comparbon  by  addition  and  subtraction  usually  takes  the  forui 
of  counting  upwards  or  downwards  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  etc." 
This  is  continued  until  the  greatest  facility  is  gained.  Practice  in 
the  rapid  solution  of  miscellaneous  examples  is  to  be  particularly 
attended  to. 

"  Ck)niparl8on  by  means  of  addition  and  subtraction  fonns,  as  a  rule,  the  subject  of 
oral  work  only :  comparison  by  multiplication  and  division  is  practised  both  orally 
and  in  writing." 

"  More  time  is  to  be  given  to  the  lower  numbers,  ftt>m  1  to  24,  and  especially  to 
numbers  that  are  of  importance  in  applied  examples  as  representing  some  division  in. 
compound  numbers,  such  as  12,  14,  15,  10,  18,  20,  21,  24,  25,  28,  SO,  SS,  48,  66,  64, 
72,  etc." 

"Orsatost  dlvsnitj  of  •aprwion  and  suflScient  variety  are  aimed  at  in  the  selection 
of  examples,  in  pure  as  well  as  in  applied  numbers,  so  that  the  pupil  may  tree  himself 
gradually  from  the  uniformity  of  the  elementary  diagram  and  schedule.  Applied 
•zamplM  ihoald  not  go  btyoad  ths  Uaait  of  qvalitattvo  rolatJons  tskoa  from  dally  Ute  with 
which  tho  papll  Is  fuBiUar.  This  will  give  him  an  opportunity  of  inventing  examples 
himself,  and  the  permission  to  give  an  example  to  the  class  may  be  made  a  reward  for 
that  pupil  who  succeeds  In  finding  the  solution  of  some  examples  first." 

IV.  Suggestions  respecting  the  Teaching  of  the  Rules. 

Where  the  early  stages  of  arithmetic  have  been  properly  dealt 
with,  the  more  formal  teaching  of  the  subject,  as  far  as  rules  and 
processes  are  concerned,  will  follow  naturally.  The  necessity  for 
intelligent  understanding  at  every  stage  must  be  kept  clearly  in 
view,  so  that,  as  far  as  the  development  of  the  child  will  allow,  he 
may  get  firm  hold  of  the  principles  involved,  learn  to  reason  for 
himself,  and  eventually  acquire  the  power  to  follow  a  complex  chain 
of  reasoning  presented  to  him.  The  teacbing  will  gradually  grow 
more  and  more  metbodical  as  the  pupil  becomes  disciplined  to  follow 
the  instruction ;  and  much  varied  practice,  both  in  oral  and  written 
work,  will  need  to  be  given  throughout  to  ensure  the  requisite  speed 
and  accuracy  in  calculatiozL 

At  certain  intervals  in  the  teaching  of  the  rules  the  previous  work 
should  1)6  thorouglily  revised,  and  increased  attention  given  on  each 
occasion  to  the  more  distinctly  scientific  side  of  the  subject.  Such 
revision  should  not  only  freshen  up  what  has  already  been  learned, 
and  extend  the  pupil's  practice  to  more  difiicult  examples  and  pro- 
blems, but  should  broaden  and  deepen  his  views  of  the  subject  and 
make  clear  the  relationship  of  the  various  processes. 
The  explanation  of  the  rules  themselves,  and  of  the  ordinary  forms  in  which  the 
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calculations  should  he  made,  will  not  here  be  given ;  aa  the  teacher  should  already  be 
acquainted  with  them,  and  if  not,  they  may  be  found  in  any  good  arithmetic  book. 

(1)  NotcUion  and  Numeration, — The  kind  of  preliminary  teaching 
which  should  be  given  has  abready  been  described.  The  children 
will  hare  been  taught  how  to  write  down  the  figure  corresponding 
to  any  number  of  objects  within  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  digits. 
The  main  point  of  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  to  give  them  a 
clear  idea  of  the  principle  of  the  local  value  of  the  figures  in  a 
number. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  the  teacher  may  make  use  of  three  card- 
board trays  (one  for  individual  objects,  another  for  groups  of  ten, 
and  a  third  for  hundreds)  and  thin  strips  of  wood  or  card  which  can 
be  tied  together.  If  preferred,  large  beads,  some  loose  and  others 
strung  on  threads  in  tens,  may  be  used  ;  or  the  subject  may  be  illus- 
trated in  scores  of  other  ways  which  the  teacher  may  devise  for 
himself. 

The  trays  should  be  represented  on  the  black-board  by  means  of 
three'  rectangular  compartments — labelled,  as  the  points  are  reached 
in  the  teaching,  ones  place,  tens  place,  hundreds  place.  In  these 
compartments  the  corresponding  figures  should  be  written  as  the 
objects  or  groups  are  exhibited.  The  mode  of  combining  things 
into  tens,  and  the  writing  of  the  figure  representing  them  in  a  special 
place,  should  be  fully  illustrated,  and  the  children  should  be  called 
upon  to  write  in  the  proper  compartment  on  the  blackboard  the 
figiures  corresponding  to  the  number  of  individual  objects  (less  than 
10),  or  of  groups  of  ten,  which  are  shown,  each  set  of  things  being 
at  the  same  time  placed  in  its  proper  tray. 

The  use  of  the  cipher  to  show  where  there  are  no  objects  of  that  kind  to  be  repre- 
sented should  be  made  clear,  as  well  as  the  reason  for  not  putting  it  in  trout  of  a 
number,  and  the  pupils  should  then  be  exercised  in  writing  down  numbers  as  the 
teacher  names  them,  without  illustration.  At  first  the  numbers  should  be  given  out 
as  1  ten  and  S  ones,  5  tens  and  4  ones,  and  so  on  ;  but  very  soon  the  meaning  of  the 
suiRxes  'teen  and  *ty  in  such  words  as  thirteen,  twenty,  etc.,  should  be  explained,  and 
the  mode  of  giving  out  changed  to  the  ordinary  one.  The  introduction  of  the  word 
units  will  give  no  trouble. 

The  passage  to  numbers  of  tluree  flcrores  will  be  explained  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  described  above  for  the  change  at  10,  the  columns 
now  being  separated  by  lines.  The  whole  should  be  illustrated 
objectively,  and  the  pupils  thoroughly  practised,  first  on  the  black- 
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board  and  then  on  their  slates,  in  writing  down  in  the  proper  spaces 
any  numbers  up  to  999. 

When  this  can  be  managed  readily,  the  lines  may  be  abandoned, 
and  the  three  initial  letters  H,  T,  U  introduced,  both  on  the  black- 
board and  on  the  slates,  to  mark  the  heads  of  the  columns  in  which 
the  figures  are  to  be  written.  Beyond  this  point  the  teacher  should 
not  proceed  until  the  children  can  write  down  quickly  and  correctly 
any  number  within  the  limits,  whether  containing  ciphers  or  not. 

The  principle  should  now  be  fully  understood,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding work  the  teacher  should  not  proceed  to  thousands,  then  to 
tens-of-thousands,  and  so  on,  in  separate  steps,  but  introdnoe  the 
three  columnB  for  the  thousands  at  the  same  time.  These  should  be 
considered  a  group,  and  it  should  be  made  perfectly  clear  to  the 
children  that  the  numbers  are  to  be  written  down  exactly  as  before, 
except  that  those  called  thousands  will  be  entered  in  three  places 
speciaUy  set  apart  for  that  purpose.  These  should  at  first  be  separated 
off  by  a  vertical  line  thus — 


Thautands, 

Units, 

H     T     r 

H 

T 

U 

3         0         4 

3 

0 

4 

5          2          1 

/ 

4 

3 

The  presentation  of  millions  and  thousands  of  millions  should  be 
made  in  exactly  the  same  way ;  and  the  children  should  be  taught 
not  only  to  write  down  the  numbers  but  to  read  them  when  written. 
In  case  of  any  difficulty,  the  pupil  should  be  called  upon  to  write 
down  the  group  of  three  figures  as  he  has  been  accustomed  to  do, 
and  then  to  transfer  it  to  its  proper  place. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  he  has  to  write  804  millions,  and  writes  S4  millions  instead, 
he  should  be  made  to  write  304  by  itself,  and  then  shown  that  this  number  will 
always  be  written  down  in  the  same  way,  but  if  millions,  it  will  be  written  in  the 
millions  places,  and  so  on. 

It  is  astonishing  how  quickly  most  children  pick  up  notation  and  numeration  in 
this  way.  The  introduction  of  ciphers  soon  ceases  to  present  any  difficulty,  and  often 
the  greatest  interest  is  evinced  in  the  exercise  from  the  pleasure  of  being  able  to  per* 
form  it  with  certainty  and  success. 

'  When  the  pupils  have  learned  well  the  relative  position  of  the 

groups,  and  can  write  down  readily  any  reasonable  numbers  with  the 

I  aid  of  the  headings,  these  should  gradually  be  withdrawn,  an  inter- 
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mediate  step  being  the  substitution  of  three  dots  for  the  initial  letters 
to  mark  the  columns  in  each  group,  thus — 

560|302i745 
The  dots  and  divisional  lines  may  be  retained  for  some  time,  until 
eventually  the  whole  are   abandoned,   and  the  vertical  lines  are 
broken    up    into    commas,    which   should    continue    to    be    used 
throughout. 

In  yiew  of  assisting  the  decomposition  of  numbers,  it  is  useful  to  practise  the 
pupils  in  writing  down  the  parts  of  a  number  first,  and  then  to  combine  them, 
thus— 


=35,678. 


A  number  may  also  be  written  on  the  blackboard  and  the  class  called  upon  to 
name  the  parts  separately  in  order,  or  to  give  the  denomination  of  any  figure  pointed 
out,  as  6  thousands,  7  tens,  and  so  on.  The  effect  of  0  placed  to  the  right  of  a  number 
as  amounting  to  a  multiplication  by  10,  should  be  clearly  apprehended. 

The  teaching  of  notation  and  numeration  will  not  be  carried  through  all  at  once, 
but  gradually  extended  and  combined  with  the  working  of  easy  examples  In  the 
elementary  rules.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason,  however,  for  taking  so  long  a 
time  over  it  as  is  usually  taken. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  our  decimal  notation  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
primitive  habit  of  counting  on  tiie  fingers,  and  the  figures  are  still  calleddigits.  The 
device  ef  givingthe  figures  a  local  value,  increasing  tenfold  to  the  left,  was  a  very  great 
advance ;  and  towards  this  the  invention  of  tiie  cipher  must  have  been  a  most 
important  step.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system  of  notation  into 
Europe  is  not  clear.  "  Certain  it  is  that  the  system  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians 
and  the  Arabs  before  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  they  ascribe  it  to  the  Hindoos. 
There  aeesH  to  have  been  ao  general  xtm  of  AraMe  munerals  la  Bnrvpe  before  the  iaventioa 
of  pdatlBff,  and  the  works  ot  Caxton  do  not  contain  them  except  in  woodcuts.  Mer« 
chants  continued  to  keep  their  accounts  in  Roman  numerals  till  the  sixteenth 
century. "^Sonnenschein's  Cyc,  qf  Education.) 

(2)  Addition, — To  give  children  the  training  required  at  this  stage, 
there  must  be  a  judicious  admixture  of  oral  and  written  work. 
Unless  the  pupil  learns  to  add  rapidly  and  accurately  his  whole  after 
work  will  be  hampered  ;  but  this  is  to  be  secured  far  more  by 
■ystematlc  practice  in  adding  aloud  than  by  grinding  at  long  written 
examples. 

One  capital  means  of  oral  exercise  is  to  put  upon  the  blackboard  all  the  eomblaa- 
tioBS  of  a  dagle  muaber  with  the  aombtrs  under  a  haadred,  whioh  pcodnee  a  eertaln  tigvn  in 
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tiM  oBits  pUee.^    For  instance,  the  follo'iring  will  be  the  first  two  series  of  the  com- 
binations producing  5. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

14 

*24 

34 

44 

54 

64 

74 

84 

94 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

13 

23 

33 

48 

53 

63 

73 

83 

93 

Each  set  should  be  taken  in   order  and  gone  over  again  and  again  by  the  class 
simultaneously  until  the  results  are  known. 

Taking  Mch  of  ths  digits  ia  torn,  and  adding  tha  lams  nnmlMr  eontinnally  nntil  a  hundrtd 
Is  rtaslied  is  another  userul  oral  exercise  which  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  which 
affords  the  most  ample  and  varied  practice.  Thus  if  we  select  the  number  3  as  tlie 
one  to  be  added  we  have 

1,  4,  7,  10,  13,  16,  19,  22,  etc., 

2,  5,  8,  11,  14,  17,  20,  23,  etc., 

and  so  on,  commencing  with  each  digit  up  to  9. 

Ordinary  BiacsIlanMns  msntal  •zerdsss,  mostly  of  an  applied  kind,  should  not  be 
forgotten.  The  children  should  also  be  trained  to  add  togttlwr  niMitaUy  any  two 
nsmbon,  oaeh  of  which  to  Isas  than  100,  until  they  can  give  the  sum  at  once.  ' '  Tlie  shortest 
method  of  doing  this  is  not  by  adding  the  units,  carrying  if  necessary  to  the  tens,  and 
then  adding  the  tens,  but  by  adding  the  tens  of  the  one  number  to  the  whole  of  the 
otlier,  and  afterwards  adding  the  units."  With  advanced  pupils  it  is  quite  possible  to 
extend  this  to  the  adding  of  two  columns  at  once,  which  saves  half  the  carrying,  but 
is  diiBcult  to  manage  without  considerable  practice. 

The  mode  of  performing  written  exercises  in  addition  is  quite 
simple,  and  needs  the  careful  working  of  a  few  examples  on  the  black- 
board rather  than  any  elaborate  explanation.  The  cMef  point  of  dlffl- 
cnlty  is  the  principle  of  carryin^r,  the  change  of  unit  being  at  first  a 
troublesome  step  for  the  child.  This  may,  perhaps,  best  be  taught 
in  connection  with  the  analysis  of  numbers,  the  child  being  called 
upon  to  go  through  the  work  in  detail  until  it  is  clearly  understood. 

For  purposes  of  verification  the  pupil  should  be  taught  to  add  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  which  he  at  first  adopted. 

(3)  Subtraction. — In  the  earliest  exercises  each  figure  of  the  subtra- 
hend should  be  less  than  the  corresponding  one  of  the  minuend. 
Beyond  this  point  one  or  other  of  the  following  methods  is  in 
use. 

(a)  '  Borrowing  and  carrying '  plan.  Suppose  we  have  to  subtract 
259  from  345  ;  the  child  in  going  through  the  process  in  detail,  would 

1  The  teacher  m&y  see  the  combinations  for  the  whole  of  the  digits  ivorkcd  out  in  Ifr.  C^ilkiDs' 
ytw  Primary  Object  Lutont. 
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say — "9  from  5  I  cannot,  borrow  10,  9  from  15  leaves  6  and  carry 
one  to  5,  5  and  1  are  6,"  etc.  The  method  is  completely  worthless 
as  an  exercise  of  intelligence,  and  is  now  being  generally  abandoned. 

Mr.  Fitch  says  :  "  Language  like  this,  which  simulates  explanation  and  is  yet  utterly 
unintelligible,  is  an  insult  to  the  understanding  of  a  child." 

(b)  Flan  of  *  equal  additions.'  This  is  based  upon  the  principle 
that  the  difference  of  two  numbers  is  not  altered  if  the  same  number  be 
added  to  each.  Ten  is  chosen  for  convenience.  Taking  the  example 
given  above,  the  child  would  say — "  9  from  6  I  cannot,  add  10,  9 
from  15  leaves  G,  add  1  to  the  next  figure  in  the  bottom  line,  that  is 
5  and  1  are  6,"  etc.  This  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  *  borrowing 
and  carrying '  plan  in  language,  and,  although  artificial,  it  is  intelli- 
gible, and  not  difficult  to  explain. 

Many  teachers  fiivour  this  plan,  especially  those  who  have  been  taught  the  '  bor- 
rowing and  carrying '  plan  themselves  in  childhood.  Mr.  Fitch  says :  "  By  the  '  equal 
additions'  method  we  do  not  solve  the  problem  proposed  but  another  giving  the 
SAme  result." 

In  a  varitty  of  the  plan,  the  figure  to  be  subtracted  is  taken  fh^m  10,  and  the  result 
added  to  the  digit  in  the  top  line,  thus— "9  fh>m  10  leaves  1 ;  5  and  1  are  6,  put  down 
6,"  etc. 

(c)  *  Decomposition,' '  clmnging,'  or  *  natural '  plan.  This  has  grown 
rapidly  in  favour  of  late  years,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  all 
things  considered,  it  is  much  the  most  satisfactory  method  to  adopt. 
Taking  the  same  example  as  before,  the  detailed  working  would  be — 
"  9  from  5  I  cannot,  take  1  ten  from  the  4,  change  it  into  ones,  and 
add  it  to  the  5  making  15,  9  from  15  leaves  6 ;  there  is  now  3  in  the 
tens  place,  5  from  3  I  cannot,  take  1  from  the  hundreds,"  etc. 

The  analysis  of  the  numbers  is  of  much  importance  in  explaining 
the  principle.  For  the  first  few  sums  the  steps  may  be  separated 
thus : — 

345  =  200+130+15 

259  =  200+   50  +  9 

86=  80  +  6 


The  first  explanations  should  be  gone  over  slowly.  The  principle 
may  easily  be  illustrated  objectively  by  some  strings  of  large  beads  ; 
and  as  an  aid  to  correct  working,  until  the  method  is  completely 
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grasped,  the  pupils  may  also  be  allowed  to  cross  off  the  figures 
changed,  as  in  (i)  below,  or  dots  may  be  placed  over  them  as  in  (ii). 

(ii) 

3     4     5 
2     5     9 


(i^ 

2 

3 

J^ 

\ 

5 

2 

5 

9 

8 

6 

8    6 


The  great  sonfce  of  trouble  is  supposed  to  be  changing  across  a  series  of  ciphers  as 
in  the  following  example  :— 

5,000,004 
3,125,985 


No  doubt  this  needs  carefUl  teaching,  but  when  once  the  children  have  been  made 
to  comprehend  the  case  with  one  0,  the  rest  is  rapidly  understood;  and  it  is  as- 
tonishing how  soon  the  children  come  to  grasp  the  idea,  which  should  be  impressed 
upon  them,  tliat  when  we  change  across  any  number  of  O's  they  all  become  9's. 

A  trial  of  the  plan  will  soon  convince  the  teacher  that  the  difficulties  are  often  much 
over-estimated,  and  that  when  cliildren  have  been  thoroughly  taught  the  principle  of 
notation,  the  understanding  of  the  mode  of  working  demands  no  more  fh>ra  theiu 
than  with  any  other  plan,  while  it  is  at  least  equally  rapid  in  practice.  The  method, 
also,  is  p«rf«ctly  in  aooord  with  the  iM«ds  and  ezperieiicM  of  the  pufllB  ia  other  parts  of 
arithmetie — e.g.  the  changing  of  money,  etc.,  in  compound  subtraction  exactly  as  in 
ordinary  life,  and  the  analysis  of  numbers  in  explanation  all  through.  This  preserva- 
tion of  the  uniformity  and  continuity  of  the  child's  experiences  is  of  more  importance 
than  may  at  first  sight  appear. 

(d)  Plan  of  80-called  *  complementary  addition.'  In  this  the  child 
has  to  find  in  each  case  some  number  which,  added  to  the  bottom 
figure,  will  give  the  corresponding  figure  in  the  top  line.  Thus,  with 
the  previous  example,  in  going  fully  through  the  work,  he  would 
say — **  9  and  6  are  15,  put  down  6  and  carry  1  ;  5  and  1  are  6,  6  and 
8  are  14  ; "  and  so  on. 

This  plan  was  suggested  by  De  Morgan  as  rendering  easier  the  shortened  fonn  of 
long  division.  It  has  recently  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  teachers  as  though  it 
were  a  new  discovery.  As  a  general  method  of  teaching  subtraction  It  is  certainly  not 
advisable. 

Wliatever  plan  of  ■uDtractLon  is  adopted,  tliat  alone  should  be 
taught,  not  only  to  the  same  children,  but  throughout  the  school. 
To  change  from  one  to  another  would  utterly  confuse  the  pupil ;  and 
to  be  expert  he  needs  to  perform  the  work  always  In  the  same  way 
until  it  grows  into  a  habit. 
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All  methods  of  subtractioii  in  the  end  become  mechanical  in  practice,  and  must  do 
so  if  the  work  is  to  be  rapid ;  but  this  is  no  reason  why  the  child  should  not  clearly 
understand  the  process  he  uses,  and  be  able  to  give  a  reasonable  explanation  of  it 
when  questioned.  The  detailed  modes  of  statement  given  above  would  not  of  course 
be  adopted  in  ordinary  working. 

Oral  tzcrdsas  ihoold  Com  part  of  the  ragvlar  clam  work.  These  may  readily  be  given 
by  subtracting  each  of  the  digits  continuously  from  all  the  numbers  in  turn  from  10 
to  100.  Thus,  suppose  4  to  be  the  digit  chosen,  and  37  the  number  at  which  the  sub- 
traction is  to  begin,  the  class  would  say  83,  29,  25,  21,  etc.  Practice  should  alao  be 
given  in  svlitractliiff  at  oaoe  aaaben  of  two  flgwos;  the  tens  of  the  subtrahend  should 
be  subtracted  first  and  then  the  units  ftt)m  the  result. 

(4)  Multiplication.— The  children  should  be  made  to  realise  that 
multiplication  is  but  a  ■hort  mode  of  arrivinff  at  the  result  of  a  series 
of  repeated  additions  of  tlie  same  number ;  and  that  it  is  made  possible 
only  by  remembering  the  series  of  sums  of  each  digit  taken  up  to  a 
certain  number  of  times.  A  simple  example  or  two  worked  out  by 
actual  addition,  and  then  by  multiplication,  will  make  evident  how 
much  time  and  trouble  is  saved  by  fixing  these  individual  results  in 
the  mind  instead  of  having  to  recalculate  them  every  time  we  need 
to  employ  them. 

The  best  way  of  stating  tlie  results  having  been  illustrated,  tlie  pupils  should  con- 
struct the  tables  for  themselves  as  previously  mentioned.  Each  column  should  be 
taken  up  in  turn,  carefully  learned,  and  practice  given  in  the  application  of  it  to  the 
working  of  examples  before  the  next  is  proceeded  with. 

Multiplication  by  one  figure  offers  no  difficulty  directly  the  tables 
are  known,  and  if  notation  has  been  properly  taught  the  pupil  will 
already  understand  that  multiplying  by  10,  100,  etc.,  is  at  once 
performed  by  adding  the  required  numbers  of  ciphers. 

In  explaining  the  process  of  lon^:  multiplication,  it  is  useful  to 
analyse  the  first  example  or  two  as  in  (i)  below  ;  then  to  show  how 
the  work  may  be  best  arranged,  as  in  (ii),  and  finally  to  point  out  the 
uselessness  of  the  ciphers  struck  off : — 

(i) 

9764  X        8=       78112 

9764  X      60=     488200 

9764x4268  I  9764  x    200=   1952800 

97G4  X  (4000  +  200  +  60  +  8)  19764  x  4000  =  39056000 

97(54x4258  =  41575112 
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(ii) 
9764 

4258 


78112 

48820(^ 

19528^C( 

39056C|C|<^ 

41675112 

The  children  should  be  questioned  so  as  to  find  out  for  themselyes 
the  rule  for  writing  down  the  partial  products  in  their  proper  places, 
viz. — the  first  figure  of  each  line  must  he  written  under  the  figure  used 
as  a  irndtipli^  for  that  line. 

Children  frequently  find  difficulty  with  •xamplM  irtun  eiplun  ooenr  la  tlie  aiddl*  of 
tlw  nmltlpiiar,  as  54S2  x  2007.  In  any  error  arising  from  misplacing  a  partial  product, 
they  should  at  once  be  made  to  give  the  rule,  and  then  to  point  out  where  in  their 
working  it  has  not  been  followed. 

Some  teachers  advocate,  as  following  the  natural  order  of  thought  and  language, 
»**gl"«<"f  to  multiply  with  tlw  flgwt  on  tho  left,  so  that  each  partial  product  commences 
one  place  fkrther  to  the  right  than  the  preceding  one.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
order  in  which  the  partial  products  are  usually  obtained  in  compound  multiplication, 
and  it  is  claimed  that  the  plan  has  further  advantages  when  the  pupil  comes  to  deal 
with  decimal  approximations.  The  rule  given  above  as  to  the  place  of  the  right-hand 
figure  of  each  partial  product  must  of  course  be  adhered  to. 

When  the  ordinary  modes  of  working  have  been  mastered,  the  children  should  l>e 
taught  how  to  multiply  together  mentally  numbers  of  two  flgures,  as  well  as  the  more 
useful  devices  for  mvltiplTlac  by  spocial  Bumbors  which  may  be  found  in  books  on  mental 
arithmetic.  Many  numbers  may  be  treated  in  some  particular  way,  and  the  pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  discover  easy  methods  and  short  cuts  for  themselves. 

The  fact  should  be  pointed  out  that  multiplication  by  several  numbers  in  succession 
gives  the  same  result  as  multiplying  by  the  product  of  the  numbers ;  and  this  should 
lead  up  to  multiplication  by  factors,  which  is  often  useful  in  the  compound  rules. 

For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  their  work,  advanced 
pupils  should  learn  and  practise  the  process  of  *  casting  out  the  nines.' 
*^  It  is  not  a  complete  check,  since  if  one  figure  were  made  too  small, 
and  another  as  much  too  great,  it  would  not  detect  this  double  error  ; 
but  as  it  is  very  unlikely  that  such  a  double  error  should  take  place, 
the  check  furnishes  a  strong  presTunption  of  accuracy."  ^ 

I  For  a  complete  expljuiation  of  the  principle  upon  which  the  test  of '  casting  ont  the  nines '  Is  bMed, 
as  well  as  of  the  mode  of  applying  it,  see  De  Morgan's  ^4  rUJktnvtic,  App.  ii.  The  student  may  also  consult 
with  adrantage  C.  Smith's  Treatiat  on  Atgebra,  sec.  235. 
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(5)  Divuion. — It  may  readily  be  explained  to  children,  with  the 
aid  of  the  black-board,  that  division  really  enables  us  to  find  out 
how  many  times  we  can  subtract  one  number  from  another.  The 
relation  of  division  to  multiplication  should  also  be  made  clear,  and 
the  teacher  should  explain  how  the  results  contained  in  the  multi- 
plication-table may  be  made  use  of  to  assist  us  in  solving  examples 
in  division. 

It  will  be  found  advisable  in  introducing  the  actual  process  to 
begin  with  simple  cases  worked  in  the  ^hmg  division'  form.  The 
adoption  at  first  of  this  way  of  working  enables  the  children  to 
grasp  more  easily  the  actual  mode  of  dealing  with  each  step ;  and 
the  procedure  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  a  shortened 
form  should  not  be  introduced  until  the  more  detailed  one  has  been 
mastered.  The  nature  of  the  process  may  be  still  further  illustrated 
by  diflsectiiig  a  few  examples  on  the  black-board  and  placing  the 
analysis  alongside  the  form  of  working  the  child  is  being  taught,  as 
in  (i)  and  (ii)  below. 

(i)  (ii) 


7 )  45682  ( 

6526 

42000 -J- 7=6000 

42 

3600-7-7=  500 

36 

4 

140  -T-  7=  20 

35 

42 -T- 7=   6 

18 

45682-^7=6526 

14 

42 

42 

When  the  children  can  work  simple  sums  in  the  way  described, 
they  may  be  introduced  to  the  ordinary  'short  division'  form,  and 
shown  the  saving  of  time  and  labour  effected  by  its  use. 

The  nature  of  tbe  remainder  should  be  explained,  and  at  first  the 
figure  should  be  written  down  slightly  to  the  right  of  the  quotient^ 
with  the  word  remainder  after  it ;  later  on,  the  remainder  should  be 
written  as  a  fraction,  and  the  meaning  of  this  as  expressing  parts  of 
a  time  should  be  explained. 

The  teacher  ought  not  to  find  much  trouble  in  extending  the  mode 

of  working  first  explained  to  ordinary  cases  of  long  divliton.    The 

Z 
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analysis  of  a  few  examples,  as  before,  will  make  clear  that  we  really 
arrive  at  a  final  solution  by  taking  the  work  in  parts,  dealing  with 
each  of  these  in  turn,  and  combining  the  individual  quotients;  though 
in  practice  we  connect  the  steps  with  one  another  in  the  most  convenient 
form,  and  use  as  few  figures  as  possible  to  obtain  the  required  result 
The  chief  difflcoltieB  oMldren  encounter  in  long  division  are  (1) 
finding  correctly  and  readily  the  partial  quotients  when  these  are 
not  obvious,  and  (2)  the  manipulation  of  so  large  a  number  of  figures. 
The  mastery  of  both  these  matters  is  mainly  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ence derived  from  carefully  graduated  practice.  The  pupils  may  be 
aided,  however,  in  overcoming  the  difficulty  with  the  partial  quotients 
by  being  shown  how  to  use  the  first  two  figures  of  the  divisor  as  a 
trial  divisor,  and  to  test  the  possibility  of  the  division  mentally 
before  setting  any  figure  down.  Practice  will  soon  make  them  expert 
when  once  the  method  of  procedure  is  understood. 

Some  teachers  adopt  the  plan  of  letting  the  child  construct  at  the  side  of  the  slate 
or  paper  a  table  of  all  the  products  that  can  be  required  in  the  example  by  multiplying 
the  divisor  by  each  of  the  digits  in  order.  It  can  then  be  seen  at  a  glance  how  many 
times  the  divisor  is  to  be  taken  at  each  step.  This  may  be  useful  in  the  case  of  long 
exercises ;  but,  as  an  ordinary  means  of  working,  it  Increases  tlie  number  of  flgurM  to 
be  written,  and  does  not  enable  the  child  any  more  successfully  to  overcome  the  real 
difficulty. 

De  Morgan  recommended  an  abtareviated  method  of  workinc  long  dlvldon,  in  which  the 
multiplication  and  subtraction  are  performed  together,  figure  by  figure,  and  the  re- 
mainders alone  written  down  as  each  digit  is  obtained.  The  process,  however,  is 
difficult  for  beginners,  as  the  performance  of  the  two  steps  at  once  confuses  them. 
A  laige  amount  of  practice  is  necessary  to  secure  accuracy,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether, 
with  any  but  very  expert  computers,  the  much  increased  liability  to  error  does  not 
counterbalance  any  saving  in  the  way  of  time  and  statement. 

Division  by  tBuetots  is  often  useful,  and  should  be  well  mastered. 
The  change  of  denomination  after  each  step  of  the  division  should 
be  carefully  noted,  and  what  each  line  represents,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  each  remainder,  should  at  first  be  written  down  as  below. 

67435 


16858  fours  ....     3  units  remainder 


2408  twenty-eights  .     2  fours  remainder 


Complete  remainder  ^^  (2x4) +3=11 
This  will  render  easier  the  explanation  how  to  determine  the  com- 
plete remainder,  a  point  which  needs  to  be  thoroughly  understood 
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The  pupllB  should  be  practised  in  breaking  np  numbers  into  fitctora,  and  the  dilTer- 
ence  between  prime  and  compoaUe  numbers  should  be  fldly  explained.  The  fiictors  of 
all  composite  numbers  up  to  100  should  be  well  learned,  and  the  children  called  upon 
occasionally  to  write  the  whole  series  of  primes  and  factors  on  their  slates.  The  follow- 
ing  few  numbers  will  illustrate  how  this  should  be  done  :— 

20=:2x2x5 
21=8x7 
22=2x11 
28= prime 
24=2x2x2x3. 

(6.)  The  Compound  Rvles, — These  are  generally  interesting  to 
children,  and  with  suitable  examples  afford  good  practice ;  but  more 
time  is  often  spent  over  them  than  is  necessary  or  politia  The 
teaching  will,  as  a  rule,  give  little  trouble,  if  it  be  made  clear  to  the 
pupils  that  they  have  only  to  make  use  of  what  they  already  know 
in  a  somewhat  different  way  from  that  to  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  accustomed,  and  if  stress  is  laid  upon  the  change  of  denomina- 
tion. The  most  difficult  points  are  the  multiplication  and  division 
by  5^  and  30^  in  long  and  square  measure  respectively  ;  and  these 
will  need  very  careful  teaching,  unless  they  are  deferred,  sa  they 
well  might  be,  until  the  pupils  have  mastered  the  elementary  work 
of  fractions. 

A  distinct  warning  should  be  given  that  we  can  add  and  subtract  liite  quantities 
only ;  and  that  in  multiplication  and  division  we  cannot  multiply  and  divide  by 
(KingSt  but  only  by  the  aXuiraxt  numben  representing  them,  and  then  apply  Uie  proper 
denomination  to  the  result  obtained.  Thus  we  cannot  divide  ten  shillings  by  fifteen 
pence,  but  must  reduce  both  to  the  same  kind,  deal  with  them  simply  ca  mtmbers, 
and  then  interpret  the  nature  of  the  answer,  which  is  neither  shillings  nor  pence,  but 
HO  many  tifM», 

In  compound  multiplication  by  several  figures  it  Is  useful  at  first  to  make  the  class 
write  opposite  each  partial  result  what  it  is  they  have  obtained,  as  '  ten  times  the  top 
line,'  and  so  on. 

The  teacher  will  need  to  be  cautious  in  setting  subtraction  sums  in  long  and  square 
measure.  The  following  is  a  very  much  more  difficult  example  for  children  than  may 
at  first  sight  appear :  Subtract  5  sq.  poles  SO  sq.  yds.  8  sq.  feet  fh>ra  6  nq.  poles 
7  sq.  ft.  It  is  not  unknown  also  for  a  careless  teacher  to  set  such  a  sum  as  the 
following:  Take  5  yds.  2  ft.  11  in.  firom  1  pole  1  ft.  8  in.,  which  is  arithmetically 
impossible. 

The  difference  between  ascending  and  descending  rednciion  some- 
times gives  trouble,  the  children  being  uncertain  whether  to  multiply 
or  divide.    This  arises  from  lack  of  understanding  of  the  relation  of 
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the  unitB  employed.     The  point  should  be  illustnted  objectiTely, 
aod  the  principle  fixed  by  qnestioning. 

The  impartanoe  of  directiog  the  popQ's  attrntian  strongljr  to  the  Bstme  of  tbe  miti 
he  is  dealing  with,  and  to  the  eomtt  iuierfntattam  ni  Oe  nsii2te  o<  carry  jfcp,  haa  been 
aercfal  timea  noted.  This  is  particiilarty  mMiwiiiy  in  rednctkn.  Thos,  If  vb 
mnltlply  S  tons  bj  SO  we  obtain  90  t<m* :  but  in  redofdng  S  tons  to  hnndradwei^hta^ 
while  we  again  multiply  bj  20,  the  resnlt  is  60  humdrtdv^i^tU.  In  both  cases  the 
|igoceas  is  the  same,  bat  the  answers  are  quite  different  in  kind,  and  should  be  anived 
at  bjr  a  different  line  of  thought.  In  the  latter  ease  we  oni^t  to  naaon  thna— 1  ton 
eontains  20  hnndredweights,  therefore  S  tona  will  contain  S  times  as  many ;  and  to  be 
strictly  consistent  we  ought  to  multiply  the  number  of  hundredweights  in  a  ton  by 
the  number  of  tons ;  bat  as  the  result  is  the  same  whicherer  number  we  take  as 
multiplier,  snd  it  i<i  fax  more  couTenSent  in  reductioo  to  multiply  by  the  90,  this 
order  Is  always  adopted.  The  pupils  ought,  howPTer,  to  understand  exactly  what 
they  are  tloing. 

(7.)  Vulgar  Fraeticiu. — It  is  not  well  before  oommencuig  fractions 
to  delay  the  children  by  teaching  the  common  book  role  for  finding 
the  G.C^L  of  two  or  more  numbersL  This  is  rarely  required  in 
ordinary  practice,  and  may  with  advantage  be  postponed  nntil  the 
class  have  mastered  the  elementary  work  of  fractions  and  come  to 
the  solution  of  the  more  difficult  examples  which  will  naturally  find 
a  place  when  the  subject  is  reviewed. 

AU  that  is  really  needed  at  first  is  to  make  the  pupils  £imiliar 
with  the  niAamiwg  of  the  terms  measure^  common  measure^  greatest 
commoti  m^eaturey  and  to  explain,  and  gire  practice  in,  the  very  useful 
method  of  flndini:  the  O.CIC.  of  a  mzIm  of  numlMn  Iqr  dMompoilnff 
tliem  into  tlwir  ftctora. 

Any  fractions  that  the  children  meet  with,  which  hare  denominators  too  large  to 
be  readily  dealt  with  in  this  way,  may  easily  be  left  until  the  ordinary  rule  (alls  to  be 
taught.  Thew,  however,  will  be  but  few.  The  Ikctors  of  all  composite  numbers  up 
to  100  will  be  already  known,  and  these  the  pupils  should  by  no  means  be  allowed  to 
forget.  The  '  crltsrla  of  dlvUMUtj '  should  also  now  be  taught,  and  prartiee  given  in 
their  application. 

Elementary  notions  of  fractions  should  be  imparted  before  the 
children  come  to  take  up  the  subject  as  a  special  part  of  their  course. 
Their  nature  should  be  thoroughly  illustrated  objectively  by  means 
of  rods  of  wood  differently  divided  by  lines,  strips  of  paper  with  the 
parts  differently  coloured,  lines  on  the  blackboard,  coins,  or  any 
other  means  which  an  ingenious  teacher  will  readily  devise  for  him> 
sell    When  the  subject  is  explained  in  this  way,  children  usually 
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take  to  the  more  fonnal  work  with  interest,  and  rarely  find  muuh 
difficulty,  either  in  understanding  or  in  applying  the  processes,  until 
they  come  to  the  inversion  of  the  divisor  in  division. 

In  this  early  part  of  tho  work  the  attention  of  the  pupils  should  be  drawn  to  ihe 
following  x>oint8  among  others  which  are  perhaps  more  obvious. 

(a)  The  thorough  understanding  of  the  terms  numeraior  and  denomintUar. 

(P)  The  illustration,  by  measuring,  of  the  order  of  magnitude,  in  such  a  series  as 
h  h  h  h  etc 

(c)  The  equivalence  of  such  fractions  as  |,  Ji  3i  f>  etc. 

(d)  That  with  the  tame  denominatort  that  fhu^tion  is  greatest  which  han  the  greatest 
numerator ;  and  that  with  the  aame  numerator ,  that  fraction  Is  least  which  has  the 
greatest  denominator. 

(e)  The  change  trom  proper  to  improper  fractions  as  the  values  with  any  denominator 
pass  through  unity,  thus — 

Proper  Fractiom*  Improper  FrmMons. 


ifli      Si     I.*  or  1,1,     I,     5,  etc. 

CO  That  multiplying  or  dividing  botli  the  numerator  and  denominator  by  the  same 
number  does  not  alter  the  value  of  a  fhustion. 

(g)  The  value  and  employment  of  cancelling. 

(jk)  The  fact  that  we  can  add  or  subtract  like  quantities  only,  and  hence  that  it  is 
necessary  to  prepare  the  fractions  where  the  denominators  are  not  alike,  so  that  they 
may  be  so,  before  the  addition  or  subtraction  is  performed. 

The  children  must  not  .be  pressed  on  too  fast ;  many  easy  examples  should  be 
solved  mentally,  and  the  written  work  should  deal  only  with  simple  cases  until  these 
can  be  managed  with  complete  success.  Much  more  real  progress  will  be  made  in 
this  way  than  by  puzzling  over  more  complicated  exercises  before  the  principles  have 
been  thoroughly  mastered. 

The  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the  terms  multiplication  and 
division,  when  we  come  to  fractions,  must  be  carefully  noted. 
Thus  the  pupil  has  always  found  hitherto  that  multiplication  means 
increase^  and  division  dMrecue,  in  the  numbers  dealt  with ;  but  in 
multiplying  by  a  proper  fraction  the  product  is  numerically  less  than 
the  multiplicand  ;  and  in  dividing  by  a  proper  fraction  the  quotient 
is  always  numerically  greater  than  the  dividend. 

This  arises,  of  course,  from  the  nature  of  fractions.  The  points  should  be  carefully 
explained  and  illustrated  by  diagrams  on  the  blackboard.  The  importance  of  inter- 
preting the  results  arrived  at  will  also  again  be  apparent  Thus,  in  multiplying  5 
by  f ,  we  have  to  take  6  two-flfths  of  a  time  which  is  necessarily  leu  than  taking  it 
once,  and  the  answer  is  8  of  the  $am«  kiiid  of  unit.  Again,  in  dividing  3  by  f ,  3  con- 
tains 31  sevenths,  and  therefore  contains  2  sevenths  lO^  times,  where  the  quotient  is 
numerically  greater  than  8,  but  refers  to  a  quite  different  unit ;  and  if  we  take  this 
new  unit  (i.e.  the  divisor)  into  account,  it  stUl  remains  true  that  divisor  x  quotient  a: 
dividend.    Until  he  reaches  fractions  the  popU  is  accustomed  to  say  that  a  greater 
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number  into  a  less  number  will  not  go ;  he  has  now  to  discover  that  such  a  case  as 
f -f  V*  where  the  divisor  is  the  lai^^er,  is  quite  a  possible  operation,  and  that  the  result 
in  such  a  case  expresses  what  part  of  a  Hmt  the  divisor  wiU  go  into  the  dividend. 

The  inversion  of  the  divisor  in  division  is  usually  the  first  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  understanding  which  the  pupil  meets  with  in 
his  study  of  fractions  ;  and  many  children  who  work  the  rule  have 
not  the  £dntest  notion  of  the  reason  for  it.  The  following  notes 
will  perhaps  be  helpful  as  showing  how  the  subject  may  be  dealt 
with,  and  will  still  further  illustrate  some  of  the  points  referred  to 
above. 

NOTES  OF  LESSON— DIVISION  OF  VULGAR  FRACTIONS. 

I.  Obanga  of  Unit  or  denomination. 

1.  Take  a  few  simple  cases,  illustrate  on  blackboard,  and  question 
children  respecting  them  until  they  are  able  to  arrive  at  the  fact, 
that  when  we  divide  one  number  by  another  the  quotient  tells  us 
how  many  groups,  each  like  the  divisor,  are  contained  in  the 
dividend. 

The  results  may  be  put  upon  the  black-board  thus — 

Pence  •i-12=groups  of  12  pence,  or  shillings. 
Ounce6-i-16= groups  of  16  ounces,  or  pounds. 
Feet      -7-  3=  groups  of  3  feet,  or  yards. 
Units    -r  7  s^groupa  of  seven, 

2.  When  the  general  principle  has  been  grasped,  fractions  should 
be  introduced,  and  if  necessary  the  points  may  be  demonstrated  by 
means  of  objects  (such  as  apples,  or  paper  circles,  etc.)  which  can  be 
cut  up  as  required)  or  by  diagrams  on  the  black-board.  The  fact  that 
division  here  means  separating  into  parts,  each  like  the  divisor,  must 
be  made  clear. 

l-r^  =  2,  each  being  a  half. 

2-i-l=l0,  each  being  sijl/th, 

4-T-{s6,  each  being  two-thirds. 

f-i-9=3,  each  being  tioo-sevenths. 
A  fraction -fa  fraction = so  many  times,  or  parts  of  a  time,  the  divisor. 
Direct  attention  to  change  of  denomination  and  sum  up. 

B.  B.  Hd.  When  we  divide  a  number  (fractioncd  or  inJUgral)  by  a 
fraction,  the  quotient  tells  us  how  many  times,  or  parts  of  a  time,  this 
fra^etion  is  contained  in  the  dividend. 
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II.  Quottent  lees  or  greater  than  diTidend  as  divisor  is  greater  or 
less  titan  nnity. 

By  means  of  division,  in  various  ways,  of  some  concrete  unit 
known  to  the  pupils  (as  a  shilling),  lead  them  to  see  the  following 
points: — 

1.  If  we  divide  a  number  by  another  greater  thorn  unity  the 
quotient  will  be  less  than  the  dividend. 

2.  If  the  divisor  is  the  same  as  the  dividend,  the  quotient  is 
unity. 

3.  If  the  divisor  is  less  than  unityy  the  quotient  will  be  greater 
than  the  dividend. 

The  following  will  illuatrate  the  kind  of  examples  to  be  used  :— 

1  shilling-i-Ss}  shilling  (quotient  kts). 

1  8hilling-i-2=i  shilling  (quotient  le$$). 

1  shilling-i-lal  shilling  (quotient  unUy}. 

1  8hll1ing-r}s2  halves  of  a  shilUug  (quotient  greater). 

1  shilling-t-tiksl2  twelfths  of  a  shilling  (quotient  grmUr). 
Gonpare  the  results  careftillj  with  one  another  and  deduce  B.  B.  Hd. 

B.  B.  Hd.  If  we  divide  by  a  fraction^  the  qxvotient  will  he  less  or 
greater  iha/n  the  dividend  according  as  the  divisor  is  greater  or  less 
than  unity. 

III.  How  we  get  tbe  quotient  wben  we  divide  by  a  flraction. 

1.  If  we  divide  a  shilling  into  twelfths  or  pence,  we  get  12  such 
parts;  that  is,  1—^=12,  where  we  have  really  multiplied  the 
dividend  by  the  denominator  of  the  divisor. 

2.  We  multiply  the  dividend,  whatever  it  may  be,  by  the  denomin- 
ator of  the  divisor  in  order  to  bring  the  former  to  the  same  kind  or 
denomination  as  the  latter. 

3.  As  the  dividend  now  represents  the  same  kind  of  parts  8S  the 
divisor,  we  have  only  to  divide  by  the  number  of  such  parts  in  the 
divisor,  that  is,  by  its  numerator. 

Illustrate  by  a  few  easy  examples.  For  instance  2-f-jl=(2x4)-4-3,  i.e.,  bringing 
the  2  to  fourths  by  multiplying  by  4,  we  have  then  8  fourths  to  be  divided  by 
8,  which={»2}.  Demonstrate  this  to  sight  on  the  black-board  by  means  of  two 
circles  (or  squares)  divided  into  quarters,  three  being  marked  off  in  each  case  by  a 
thicker  line.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  2  three-quarter-pieces,  and  2  quarters 
over,  each  of  which  is  |  of  a  three-quarter-piece.  Hence  the  result  of  the  division  is 
2|  as  before. 

When  by  such  work  the  children  have  been  made  thoroughly  to  understand  the 
point,  question  so  as  to  arrive  at  the  statement  of  it. 
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B.  B.  Hd.  In  dividing  any  number  by  a  fraction,  we  multiply  by 
the  denom/inator  of  the  divisor  to  bring  the  dividend  to  parts  of  the 
same  hind,  and  then  divide  by  the  numerator  of  the  divisor  to  get  the 
number  of  groups  required, 

IV .  DlflcoYery  of  tlie  Bole. 

1.  By  means  of  an  example  draw  children's  attention  to  what  is 
actually  done,  and  question  from  them  that  this  is  equivalent  to 
multiplying  by  the  divisor  turned  upside  down. 

Thus  2-rf=(2x6)-f-5  which  is  eqalvalcnt  to  2xf,  where  the  divisor  is  simply 
inverted,  and  the  multiplication  sign  takes  the  place  of  the  sign  of  division. 

2.  Work  an  example  directly  by  inverting  the  divisor,  the  children 
dictating  what  is  to  be  done.  Test  the  accuracy  of  the  work  by 
putting  the  division  in  the  form  of  a  fraction  and  multiplying  the 
numerator  and  denominator  of  this  complex  fraction  by  the  same 
number,  namely,  the  reciprocal  of  the  divisor, 

Thns,  8-4-}  =  «xl  =  V  =  lJ. 

I  "^  ri#  =    1  =  1*  as  before. 

Question  for  a  brief  and  convenient  way  of  expressing  what  has  to  be  done  until  the 
children  arrive  at  the  rule. 

B.  B.  Hd.  Hence  the  rule — Invert  the  divisor  and  multiply. 

(8.)  Decimals.^ — The  thorough  mastery  of  vulgar  and  decimal 
fractions  is  one  of  the  most  important  matters  in  the  whole  range  of 
arithmetic,  and  will  well  repay  the  time  and  trouble  necessary  for  its 
accomplishment.  Decimal  fractions  especially  have  many  most 
useful  applications,  and  it  is  in  this  part  of  their  work  that  those  who 
have  been  through  their  arithmetic  will  generally  be  found  to  be 
weakest. 

It  would  be  unwise,  of  course,  to  attempt  anything  like  complete 
treatment  of  the  subject  on  going  through  it  the  first  time ;  but  when 
the  more  difficult  points  fall  naturally  to  be  taught,  they  should  not 
be  left  until  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  them. 

In  teaching  the  extension  of  the  common  notation  downwards  to 
include  decimal  fractions,  this  may  be  dealt  with  much  in  the  same 
way  as  from  units  upwards,  and  at  first  the  columns  may  be  marked 
in  a  similar  manner.    It  should  be  pointed  out  that  if  tbe  nnits  place 

1  Th«  introdnciion  of  dedtnAl  fmelions,  liko  th*i  of  oompotmd  proportion,  docs  uut  dAte  back  further 
thAatho  •ixtMnth  ooniory.— Cjrc  qf  JUtueeUton, 
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be  rogardAd  as  a  kind  of  central  poaitioii,  tlie  places  equidistant  from 
it  to  right  and  left  will  liave  stmilar  names,  -ths  being  added  to  the 
denomination  on  the  left  to  form  the  corresponding  fractional  de- 
nomination on  the  right  For  instance,  the  third  place  to  the  left 
of  the  units  is  the  thousands  place,  the  third  place  to  the  right  is  the 
thousandths  place. 

As  soon  as  the  places  are  understood,  the  firactions  should  he  given  out  as  in  the 
ordinary  way :  that  is,  *0013546  would  be  called  13546  ten-millionths,  and  so  on. 

After  the  principle  of  the  notation  and  the  meaning  of  the  decimal  point  have  been 
learned,  the  effect  of  moving  the  point  so  many  places  right  or  left  should  be 
explained.  The  rule  as  to  pointing  in  multiplication  may  easily  be  led  up  to  by  the 
analysis  of  a  few  easy  illustrative  cases. 

Considerable  practice  should  be  given  in  reducing  decimals  to  corresponding  vulgar 
fractionsi  until  the  relationship  of  ^e  two  is  well  understood ;  and  before  division  is 
attacked  the  method  of  reducing  a  vulgar  fhustion  to  a  decimal  should  be  taught. 
The  polBtfag  ia  divliloB  generally  gives  trouble.  The  principle  should  be  mastered 
before  any  rule  is  given.  The  best  plan,  perhaijs,  at  first,  is  to  equalise  the  number  of 
places  in  the  two  decimals,  and  then  to  view  them  as  the  numerator  and  denominator 
of  a  vulgar  fraction  to  be  reduced  to  a  decimal.  As  multiplying  the  numerator  and 
denominator  by  the  same  number  does  not  alter  the  value  of  the  fraction,  both  the 
decimals  (the  number  of  places  having  been  equalised)  may  now  be  looked  upon  as 
whole  numbers,  and  proceeded  with  accordingly.  The  pupil  will  soon  learn  from 
experience  of  this  kind  to  Judge  pretty  correctly  where  the  decimal  point  will  come: 
the  rule  may  then  be  explained  and  formulated. 

The  great  practical  value  of  contracted  methods  and  modes  of  obtaining  approxi- 
mate results,  especially  in  decimals,  has  been  already  referred  to. 

In  dealing  with  eoncrtte  qaaBtltlM  of  various  denominations  it  is  generally  advisable 
to  rsdoM  Uma  to  the  dMlinal  of  the  nnlt  of  hl^ost  donominatloii.  For  instance,  in  Uie 
case  of  money,  it  will  be  found  best  to  convert  the  sum  given  into  the  decimal  of  £1. 

It  is  not  difficult,  with  a  little  practice,  to  txpress  a  cum  of  money  as  the  decitnal 
qfJLl  at  once  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  common  puriioses;  and  when  the  pupils 
have  become  fkmiliar  with  the  ordinary  methods,  they  should  be  taught  how  to 
manage  the  reduction.  It  will  be  seen  that  2a.  =£'1,  Is. =£-05,  6d.=£'025,  3d.= 
£D125,  id. =£-001  (very  nearly^  Tlius  £31,  17s.  IJd.  =£81-856;  for  £31, 17s.  Od.s 
£81*85,  and  lid.=£'006.  The  most  the  pupil  has  to  do  is  to  add  two  or  three  easy 
decimals,  and  very  soon  the  values  of  many  common  amounts  become  known  at 
sight.  A  sum  of  money  expressed  as  a  decimal  of  £1  may  also  be  easily  reconverted 
into  the  ordinary  denominations.  Thus  £19'792=£19, 158.  lO^d. ;  for  £*775~15s.  6d., 
and  we  have  £'017  left,  which =4^ 

Similarly,  if  it  is  thought  worth  while,  weights  may  be  expressed  approximately  in 
decimals  of  a  ton,  by  noting  that  2  cwts.  =  '1, 1  cwt  =  *05,  1  qr.  =  *0125,  7  lbs.  =  '0031 
(nearlyX  2 J  lbs.  =  '001  (nearly). 

Those,  at  least,  who  are  proceeding  further  in  their  studies  than  the  elements  of 
arithmetic,  should  certainly  be  made  familiar  with  the  Motrle  Syitom  of  woights  and 
BMasvres,  more  especially  those  employed  in  physical  calculations. 

With  respect  to  circulating,  repetUingt  or  reeurring  decimals,  little  more  should  be 
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attempted,  at  flrat,  than  aii  explanation  of  their  nature  and  the  way  in  whloh  the 
period  is  marked.  The  modes  of  treating  them  present  a  good  many  difficulties,  are 
of  little  practical  use,  and  may  well  be  postponed  for  a  considerable  time.  Even  the 
rule  for  converting  a  repeating  decimal  into  a  vulgar  firaction  is  often  taught  without 
any  attempt  to  show  the  reason  for  it ;  and  although  it  is  possible  to  put  the  proof 
in  a  form  which  may  be  understood,  the  whole  subject  can  be  much  man  efficiently 
treated  when  the  pupil  comes  to  Geometrical  Progression  in  Algebra. 

(9)  Practice. — This  is  an  easy  rule  in  itself,  but  is  often  made  un- 
necessarily tedious  and  troublesome  by  being  broken  up  into  a  series 
of  sub-rules  treated  independently,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  examples 
set,  or  the  degree  of  accuracy  insbted  upon.  The  general  principle 
may  readily  be  explained  by  reference  to  a  series  of  partial  payments, 
each  being  some  definite  fraction  of  the  whole  amount  owing,  as  10s. 
in  the  £,  then  4&  in  the  £,  etc.  When  the  general  principle  is 
understood,  the  pupils  may  be  shewn,  by  a  number  of  illustrative 
examples  of  different  kinds,  how  to  apply  it  to  various  typical  cases, 
in  each  of  which  they  should  be  practised  until  the  mode  of  working 
has  been  mastered. 

The  exercises  will  be  more  intelligently  performed  if  the  pupils  are  at  first  made  to 
write  opposite  each  line  of  ^e  working  exactly  what  it  represents.  Occasionally,  too, 
an  example  may  with  advantage  be  worked  a  second  time  by  a  diflTcrent  series  of  aliquot 
parts. 

Use  should  bo  made  of  the  subtraction  as  well  as  the  addition  of  partial  amounts  in 
solving  examples,  where  this  will  result  in  any  gain,  as  is  often  the  case.  For  instance 
in  the  example,  250  articles  at  £6  17s.  6d.,  it  is  easier  to  take  the  cost  at  £6  and  sub> 
tract  I  of  the  coat  at  £1,  than  to  proceed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

(10)  The  ^  Unity  Method'  and  Proportion. —The  so-called  'unity 
metbod '  of  working  sums  which  usually  fall  under  '  rule  of  three '  is 
very  valuable  as  a  means  of  teaching  children  to  reason,  and  to  analyse 
their  work  so  as  to  proceed  step  by  step  with  certainty ;  but  it  is 
cnmbrouB  in  application,  and  may  easily  be  carried  too  far.  It  should 
be  taught  before  proportion,  but  not  to  the  disparagement  of  the  latter, 
nor  as  a  substitute  for  it.  As  a  means  of  quick  calculation  proportion 
is  by  far  the  more  valuable  process  of  the  two.  It  will  often  be 
found  advantageous  to  make  the  children  work  the  same  examples 
both  by  the  *  unity  method '  and  by  proportion. 

Although  frequently  neglected,  the  nature  of  a  ratio  should  bo 
thoroughly  taught  before  anything  is  said  of  proportion.  The  child 
must  clearly  grasp  the  idea  that  we  here  compare  one  quantity  with 
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another,  not  to  discover  how  much  greater  one  is  than  the  other,  but 
to  see  how  they  are  related  as  to  magnitude  by  noting  how  many 
times,  or  parts  of  a  time,  the  one  will  go  into  the  other.  This  must 
be  fully  illustrated  objectively  until  the  nature  of  the  relationship  is 
understood.  The  mode  of  expressing  the  ratio,  both  by  placing  two 
dots  between  the  quantities,  and  by  writing  them  as  a  vulgar  fraction — 
which  is  only  another  way  of  exhibiting  the  same  thing  in  a  different 
form — must  be  carefully  explained. 

Throughout,  the  pupil  Hhould  look  vpoa  the  two  doti  m  a  divUioB  algB,  and  henc« 
Ahould  be  in  no  doubt  as  to  which  terni  of  the  ratio  is  to  bo  the  denominator  in  the 
fractional  form. 

The  terms  antecedent  and  coneequent  must  be  fixed,  and  the  teacher  should  insist 
strongly  on  the  f&ct  that  wo  compare  llko  qvaatlties  oalj,  and  that  when  the  two  numbers 
which  constitute  a  ratio  refer  to  things,  they  must  be  of  the  same  kind.  Attention 
should  also  be  drawn  to  the  expression  of  the  same  relationship  by  different  figures 
*■  h  *•  A.  «tc. 

The  meaning  of  proporUon  as  the  equality  of  two  r«lAtioiisliiiMi  ez- 
preBBod  by  ratios,  the  use  of  the  four  dots  and  the  corresponding  sign 
of  equality,  and  the  terms  means  and  extremes,  wiU.  be  explained  and 
illustrated.  The  pupils  should  then  be  taught  that  the  product  of  the 
means  always  equals  the  product  of  the  extremsSj  and  shown  how  to 
find  any  one  of  the  numbers  which  constitute  a  proportion  by  means 
of  the  other  three.  Sufficient  practice  to  ensure  that  this  is  mastered 
should  be  given  before  further  progress  is  made. 

The  application  of  the  rule  to  ordinary  problems,  and  the  mode  of 
procedure  necessary  to  determine  the  proper  places  of  the  given 
quantities  in  the  proportional  statement,  should  be  abundantly 
illustrated  by  examples  on  the  black-board,  the  pupils  being  ques- 
tioned again  and  again,  until  they  are  able  to  follow  the  reasoning 
intelligently  and  to  apply  the  same  method  to  other  cases  for  them- 
selves. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  is  convenient  to  consider  the  let<«r 
symbol  for  tlie  required  quantity  as  the  fourth  term.  The  nature  of 
this  should  be  settled,  and  the  term  of  like  kind  found  and  put  in 
the  third  place.  The  conditions  of  the  example  should  then  be  ex- 
amined carefully  to  determine  whether  the  fourth  term  will  be  greater 
or  less  than  the  third,  and  the  other  two  placed  in  the  corresponding 
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order.    With  beginners  it  is  useful  to  emphasise  the  relationship  of 
the  quantities  when  found  thus  : — 

less         greater     :  :    less     :    greater 
5       :         9  :  :     13      :         x 

As  we  cannot  nialtiply  or  divide  by  thiugs,  in  cuutinuing  the  work,  after  having 
completed  the  statement,  we  must  treat  the  terms  as  abstract  numbers,  and  inter- 
pret the  nature  of  the  result  when  it  is  found.  Furthermore^  if  the  terms  9f  any 
ratio  are  compound,  as  suras  of  money,  they  must  be  reduced  to  the  same  denomina- 
tion before  we  proceed.  Tlie  werking  diovld  not  be  aalzed  «p  with  the  skateaMSi,  but  be 
given  below  and  disconnected  from  it. 

CompoutuI  Proportion  necessitates  tiie  investigation  of  an  increased  number  of 
relationships,  but  Uie  extension  is  not  very  difficult  if  simple  proportion  is  well 
understood ;  for,  after  the  settlement  of  the  third  term,  each  pair  of  quantities  has 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  required  result  in  t^e  way  mentioned  above, 
and  quite  independently  of  the  other  ratios.  Compound  proportion  is  thus  merely 
the  combination  in  one  statement  of  several  sums  in  simple  proportion,  the  third 
term  being  tiie  same  throughout 

(11)  Higher  Bules,  The  higher  commercial  rules  are  frequently 
made  to  depend,  in  the  first  instance,  too  much  upon  formal  methods, 
instead  of  being  presented  to  the  pupils  as  particular  applications  of 
principles  and  rules  already  known  to  them — more  especially  of  pro- 
portion. An  amount  of  time,  too,  is  often  spent  over  difficult  or 
troublesome  examples  in  compound  interest,  discount,  and  the  like, 
which  might  much  more  profitably  be  given  to  other  things. 

Whether  the  pupils  are  going  on  with  algebra  as  a  subject  or  not, 
they  should  at  this  stage  be  taught  at  least  sufficient  to  make  use  of 
letters  for  numbers  intelligible  and  to  give  them  some  glimpse  of 
general  reasoning  ;  as  well  as  enough  of  the  processes  to  enable  them 
to  employ  the  methods  of  simple  eqnatlonB  effectively.  These  not 
only  furnish  an  elegant  and  powerftil  instnunent  for  solYing  probleniB, 
many  of  which  would  otherwise  be  out  of  reach,  but  they  also  afibrd 
an  admiraUe  training  in  analysing  conditions  and  in  reasoning  npon 
tlie  fiBustB  given. 

Indeed,  a  little  knowledge  of  algebra  on  tlie  part  of  the  pupils  is  a 
very  great  help  in  many  wasrs,  and  will  enable  the  teacher  to  treat  as 
much  of  interest  and  discount  as  falls  within  the  range  of  arithmetic, 
as  well  the  methods  of  finding  square  and  cube  roots,  in  a  much  more 
effective  and  easUy  remembered  way  than  without  such  aid. 

Square  Boat. 
The  determination  in  parts  of  a  square  root  of  more  than  one  figure,  and  the  relation 
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of  these  to  the  whole  square,  may  easily  be  llliistrated  by  a  diagram  on  the  black- 
board, or  by  a  large  square  card,  marked  as  below.  If  the  letters  are  beyond  the 
papils,  the  figures  alone  may  be  used. 

a  h 


tf  8 

sq.  of  a.  :     axh 
»'  9x3 

axb  I   sq.  of  b 

9x8  I        8- 


The  nethod  of  fladlag  the  iqun  root  of  a  nvmber  may  be  approached  as  follows. 
Take  an  easy  nnmber  of  two  figures  and  multiply  it  by  itself,  as  24x24^576.  We 
know  this  now  to  be  an  exact  square,  and  we  have  to  try  and  find  its  root»  supposing 
this  to  be  unknown,  bearing  in  mind  what  the  diagram  has  taught  us.  Show  that 
576  is  greater  than  the  square  of  20  and  less  than  the  square  of  80 ;  therefore  the  first 
figure  of  the  root  wUl  be  2,  in  the  tens  place.  The  square  of  20  is  400  and  subtracting 
this  fh)ra  670  we  have  176  left,  which  will  be  seen  flrom  the  diagram  to  equal  2(20  x 
second  part  of  the  root)+the  square  of  the  second  part  of  root.  Dlriding,  therefore, 
by  (2x20)  we  get  4,  and  subtrscting  (2x20x4),  that  is,  160  firom  176  we  have  16  left, 
which  is  dearly  the  square  of  the  second  part  of  ihe  root.  Hence  576= the  square  of 
(204-4X  that  is,  24  is  the  square  root.  The  process  should  now  be  abbreviated,  put  in 
correct  form,  and  the  rule  derived. 

Cube  Boot. 

The  method  of  finding  the  cube  root  may  be  illustrated  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  above,  only  in  this  case  a  good  sized  cube  of  wood  should  be  used.  One 
fjftce  should  be  divided  as  in  the  diagram,  and  the  lines  should  be  carried  round 
so  that  every  fiuse  is  marked  in  the  same  way.  The  cube  should  then  be  cut  through 
by  a  saw  along  all  the  lines,  so  that  it  may  be  dissected  or  put  together  again  at  will. 
If  each  edge  is  divided  properly  into  the  same  two  parts  it  will  be  found  that  we  have 
the  cube  of  a,  the  cube  of  b,  3  pieces  with  dimensions  a xnxb,  and  3  pieces  a xbxb. 
That  is,  we  can  show  objectively  that 

(a  +  b)'  =  ais  +  b^  +  SaSb  +  SsbS. 

Firing  of  the  ndeg  for  sq'itare  and  cube  root 

Pupils  who  can  understand  the  formulee  for  the  square  and  cube  of  a  simple  binomial 
may  readily  bo  taught  from  these  to  remember  the  rules  for  extracting  the  square 
and  cube  roots,  and  how  to  recover  them  at  once  if  forgotten     Thus 

(•  +  b)'  =  •?  +  tob  +  b2 
=  a2  +  (to  +  b)b, 
where  a  is  the  part  of  root  first  found,  the  expression  inside  the  bracket  is  the  com- 
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plete  divisor,  and  the  first  term  of  this  the  trial  divisor.  We  most  rememher, 
however,  that  the  first  figure  of  the  root  really  stands  In  the  tens  place  so  far  as  the 
second  is  concerned,  and  hence  in  takiiig  twice  the  part  of  the  root  already  fonnd  we 
we  must  attach  a  cipher  to  it. 

Similarly,  for  cube  root, 

(a  +  b)'  »  a'  +  9tfib  4-  Sab2  +  bS 

»  a?  +  (8a9  +  Sab  +  b3)b, 
where  the  expression  inside  the  bracket  gives  the  form  of  the  complete  divisor,  the 
first  term  of  this  being  the  trial  divisor.  This  interpreted  into  words  gives  the  rule. 
A  caution,  however,  is  necessary,  as  In  the  cose  of  square  root,  respecting  the  local 
value  of  the  first  figure  of  the  root ;  so  that  supposing  this  to  be  2,  the  tiial  divisor 
will  be  S  X  203,  or  3  times  the  square  of  the  figure  itself  followed  by  two  ciphers. 

For  advanced  pupils  the  contracted  methods  of  finding  the  roots  In  the  case  of 
long  examples  must  not  be  forgotten. 


v.  DSAwnro. 

With  the  teaching  of  drawing  as  a  branch  of  art  we  are  not  here 
concerned,  but  a  few  words  fall  to  be  said  respecting  its  position  as 
an  ordinary  subject  in  the  school  curriculum.  In  this  connection  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  an  InBtroment  or  means  of  education,  and  it 
should  be  taught  for  the  sake  of  the  assistance  it  gives  in  acquiring  or 
setting  forth  knowledge,  not  as  an  end  in  itself. 

From  this  point  of  view,  drawing  is  eloaely  allied  to  writlac.  Both  are  means  of 
conveying  information  through  the  eye,  but  in  a  different  way,  the  one  being 
imitative,  the  other  merely  symbolic ;  and  though  writing  has  of  course  the  wider 
range  of  usefulness,  yet  drawing  is  such  a  serviceable  auxiliary  that  its  n^lect  is  m, 
distinct  educational  loss. 

The  value  of  drawing  is  now  almost  universally  recognised,  and  for  some  years 
past  the  teaching  of  /t  has  been  made  compulsory  in  the  elementary  schools  of  nearly 
every  European  nation. 

The  object  of  teaching  drawing  in  the  common  school  is  not  to  give 
children  a  preliminary  artistic  training,  but  to  equip  them  for 
ordinary  every-day  needs,  which  are  simpler  and  altogether  less 
technical  The  merely  ornamental  and  artistic  side  of  drawing  will 
remain  the  accomplishment  of  the  few  ;  but  every  child  should  lean 
to  sketdi  rapidly,  both  from  sight  and  from  mental  realisation  of  the 
form,  any  common  object  or  section  which  he  desires  to  represent. 

Now  it  is  just  this  very  useful  poorer  of  rapid  sketching  which 
children  so  rarely  acquire  in  the  schools.  The  Refect  is  to  be  charged 
almost  entirely  to  the  view  taken  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  methods 
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employed  in  teaching  it ;  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  properly 
managed,  it  is  possible  to  train  the  great  majority  of  children  to  the 
amount  of  acquirement  here  indicated,  as  easily  as  it  is  to  teach  them 
to  write. 

The  linen  of  the  drawing  may  be  fiiulty  in  many  ways,  and  as  an  artistic  perfonn- 
ance  it  may  be  worthless,  yet,  so  long  as  it  expresses  what  is  intended,  it  is  as  useful 
as  if  it  were  technically  much  more  perfect.  "  All  attempts,"  says  Professor  Laurie, 
"  to  introduce  drawing  into  elementary  schools,  on  the  tRsthetic  footing,  have  been 
and  will  be  fUtile,  except  under  peculiarly  Ihvonrable  circumstances." 

The  great  value  of  drawing  to  the  common  run  of  pupils  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  gives  them  an  exceedingly  nsefol  means  of  embodying 
Ideas  or  of  recording  fbcts  of  a  certain  kind,  which  words  would  in 
many  cases  very  inadequately  express,  even  with  a  much  greater 
amount  of  trouble. 

The  practical  usefulness  of  drawing,  however,  is  by  no  means  the 
only  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  study ;  Indirectly  it  lias  a 
YQxy  Important  bearing  on  tlie  general  education  of  the  cliUd. 
Drawing  a  thing  brings  out  many  points  which  would  otherwise  be 
overlooked  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge  gained,  the  exercise 
gradually  acciutonui  the  child  to  observe  carefttlly  what  is  brought 
before  him,  to  note  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  parts,  to 
compare  one  thing  with  another,  to  estimate  distances  and  propor- 
tions, and  to  recognise  how  known  elements  may  be  combined  into 
new  forms.  All  this  is  valuable,  and  to  some  extent  at  least  assists 
in  the  training  of  the  perceptive  faculty,  attention,  judgment,  imagina- 
tion, and  memory.  Nor,  if  the  subject  is  taught  as  it  should  be,  will 
the  cultivation  of  the  aesthetic  and  emotional  side  be  wanting, 
although  attended  to  only  in  a  secondary  degree.  The  sense  of 
heauty  will  he  aroused,  and  the  pupil  will  be  led,  little  by  little,  to 
appreciate  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  recognition  of  sym- 
metry, harmony  of  colour,  and  orderly  arrangement. 

Drawing,  as  it  is  usually  taught  in  our  elementary  schools,  seems 
to  be  a  compromise  between  the  art  view  and  the  practical  view. 
The  exercises  are  commonly  performed  in  far  too  slow  and  laborious 
a  way,  details  are  made  too  much  of,  and  more  stress  is  laid  upon 
fineness  and  finish  of  line  than  the  matter  deserves,  if  we  consider 
the  use  which  the  great  majority  of  the  pupils  will  need  to  make 
of  their  attainments. 
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From  tlie  practical  side  tlie  key  to  tbe  wbole  problem  Is  rapid  and 
▼arled  practloe,  and  from  this  point  of  view  it  would  certainly  be 
well  if  much  more  expeditious  performance  were  insisted  upon,  and 
the  pupils  were  taught  to  draw  with  much  less  frequent  patching  and 
alteration.  They  should  be  led  to  keep  In  mind  tbe  design  or  object 
as  a  wbole,  to  note  carefully  the  relative  proportions,  te  put  in  the 
main  lines  quickly  first,  and  to  '  block-in '  details  before  attempting 
to  draw  them  exactly.  No  over-elaboration  should  be  allowed,  and 
in  this  way  several  exercises  might  be  completed  in  the  time  now 
devoted  to  one.  Finish  would  suffer  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  but 
progress  in  really  essential  particulars  would  be  much  more  rapid. 

The  VM  of  tlM  bruh,  as  well  as  of  the  pencil,  might  be  introdaced  with  considerable 
advantage  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  In  at  present  in  schools.  The  ability  to 
put  in  an  even  wash  of  colour  to  indicate  tint,  difference  of  parts,  or  variety  of 
material,  is  often  practically  useful,  and,  as  children  delight  In  colour,  the  exercise 
would  be  both  interesting  and  recreative  in  itself,  and  give  an  impetus  to  effort  in 
other  directions. 

The  value,  too,  of  dravliiff  with  tlis  pea  point  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated ;  and 
advanced  pupils  should  by  all  means  be  encouraged  to  sketch  at  once  in  ink  in  their 
note-books  any  diagram  or  arrangement  of  apparatus  it  may  be  desirable  to  record. 

(1)  Training  of  hand  and  eye  are  both  necessary. — In  drawing  the 
child  has  to  see  and  to  produce.  Eye  and  hand  are  equally  ooncexned, 
and  both  need  to  be  specially  trained  before  the  required  skill  can  be 
attained.  The  eye  has  to  be  exercised  in  observing  accurately  the 
nature  of  the  lines  to  be  imitated  and  the  angles  they  make  with  one 
another,  as  well  as  in  estimating  their  relative  lengths  and  positions. 
The  hand  has  to  be  disciplined,  until  it  acquires  the  power  to  guide 
the  pencil  with  certainty  in  any  direction,  and  gains  the  delicacy  of 
touch  necessary  to  produce  uniformly  even  lines  of  different  degrees 
of  strength. 

Tlie  systematic  training  of  the  hand  is  generally  attended  to,  but 
the  equally  important  training  of  the  eye  is  frequently  left  almost 
entirely  to  chance. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  child  to  draw  what  he  does  not  see ;  and  it  is  true  in  this 
connection,  as  in  others,  that  "  the  eye  sees  only  that  which  it  brings  the  power  of 
seeing  "—that  is,  the  particulars  it  has  been  trained  to  perceive.  Very  many  of  the 
faults  which  occur  in  the  drawings  of  beginners  arise  simply  from  dtfeetiv*  o1>Mnra- 
tlon;  and  frequently  a  pupil,  who  has  considerable  skill  in  the  mere  drawing  of 
lines,  fails  from  this  cause  to  produce  even  a  {lossable  representation  of  a  copy  or 
an  object. 
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(2)  (huMToL  ncUure  of  the  work — Drawing  from  objects, — Some 
educationists  advocate  that  the  child  should  draw  exclusivelj  from 
objects.  This  is  probably  an  over-statement  of  the  case  ;  but  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  as  soon  as  the  pupil  can  draw  straight 
and  curved  lines  with  fair  facility,  whatever  other  exercises  may  be 
thought  desirable  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  him  to 
draw  repeatedly  tnm  actual  objects.  Nothing  will  make  up  for 
lack  of  training  of  this  kind. 

Thufl  RoQBsean  vronld  always  have  Emile  draw  from  the  object,  and  keep  him 
"clear  of  the  ordinary  drawing-roaster  who  would  put  him  to  imitate  imitations."  ^ 

Sir  Philip  Magnus  says,  in  his  work  on  Industrial  EduocUiojif  "  The  pupil  must  be 
brought  fkce  to  &ce  with  natural  objects.  It  helps  him  little  or  nothing  that  he 
can  copy  oopUs.  He  must  depict  things.  He  must  look  at  things  till  he  knows 
them,  and  must  acquire  the  ability  to  represent  them  on  paper.  .  .  The  prevaQing 
practice  of  the  best  foreign  schools  is  found  to  fully  support  the  views  of  educationists 
as  to  the  importance  of  accustoming  the  child  as  soon  as  ho  can  use  a  pencil  or  a 
brush  to  draw  from  real  olijecta." 

Imitation  is  a  natural  Instinct  witb  children,  and  in  most  cases  at  a 
quite  early  age  they  delight  in  the  free  use  of  the  pencil  Even  their 
first  crude  attempts  at  depicting  objects  in  which  they  take  interest 
are  a  great  source  of  pleasure  to  them.  This  pleasure  the  teacher 
should  do  his  best  to  retain ;  and  though  systematic  instruction  and 
exercises  designed  for  the  special  purpose  of  training  will  be  necessary, 
yet  the  recreative  character  of  drawing  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
In  any  case,  the  pupils  sbotdd  not  be  too  much  hampered  by  restric- 
tions and  adherence  to  a  routine  course. 

The  drawing  of  simple  and  interesting  objects  of  clearly  defined 
and  symmetrical  form — of  which  many  leaves  and  flowers  are  good 
examples — might  be  made  to  alternate  with  the  more  formal  work  of 
copying  designs  from  the  flat.  As  soon,  too,  as  the  mechanical  difii- 
culties  have  been  fairly  overcome,  the  children  may  be  set  to  design 
simple  arrangements,  as  floral  patterns,  for  themselves.  A  suitable 
subject  should  be  exhibited,  and  each  pupil  be  left  free  to  develop  his 
own  ideas,  not  those  of  the  teacher. 

This  is  a  good  discipline,  it  excites  much  interest,  and  many  children  soon  come 
to  display  very  considerable  taste  and  invention  in  the  exercise.  The  danger  is  of 
laaking  this  and  other  parts  of  drawing  too  formal,  and  too  much  of  the  nature  of 
task-work. 

*  Sm  Qalek'i  XdueaUenal  Jh(/brm«r»» 
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Sufficient  of  the  prinelpleB  of  penpectlTe  to  ensure  fiurly  accurate 
representation  of  straight  lines  and  curves  in  different  positions  maj 
be  taught  with  the  help  of  the  black-board  in  a  few  lessons ;  judicious 
correction  of  errors  as  they  occur  will  do  the  rest  It  must,  however, 
be  repeatedly  impressed  upon  the  pupil  that  he  has  to  draw  an  object 
as  he  tees  it,  not  as  he  knows  it  to  be  ;  and  this  should  be  illustrated 
until  he  realises  that  the  representation  will  vary  with  every  different 
position  of  the  observer  and  aspect  of  the  object.  In  no  part  of  the 
work  does  the  eye  need  more  careful  training  than  here ;  and  the 
child  must  be  taught  how  to  estimate  apparent  distances,  and  to 
distinguish  these  from  real  dimensions. 

(3)  Early  Exercises. — In  the  earliest  stage  the  exercises  should  be 
preparatory  to  both  writing  and  drawing:.  They  should  be  of  the 
Kindergarten  type,  so  as  to  afford  pleasant  and  suitable  occupation 
and  at  the  same  time  to  train  the  hand  and  eye  in  the  manner 
required  An  ingenious  teacher  will  be  able  to  vary  the  exercises  in 
numberless  ways.  The  lessons  should  not  be  more  than  about 
twenty  minutes  long. 

Some  teachers  set  the  children  to  place  dots  on  their  slates  at  equal 
distances  in  rows,  triangles,  squares,  crosses,  or  any  easy  pattern,  and 
then  pass  to  similar  figures  bounded  by  straight  lines.  Others  prefer 
exercises  more  distinctly  like  those  of  Froebel,  and  make  use  of  slates 
or  paper  ruled  in  quarter-inch  squares.  The  crossings  of  the  lines 
form  definite  points  which  can  be  referred  to  and  counted  in  any 
direction  ;  and  by  means  of  these  the  pupils  leiim  to  draw  perpen- 
dicular, horizontal,  and  oblique  lines,  and  to  combine  these  into 
interesting  designs — ^mostly  of  a  geometrical  character — ^including  the 
straight  line  print-capitals  made  in  the  simplest  way. 

If  books  witli  printed  copies  were  used,  the  trvcing  plan  might  be  employed  with  as 
much  advantage  in  the  first  stage  of  drawing  as  of  writing.  Tlie  same  caution  would 
be  necessary,  however,  not  to  carry  the  plan  too  &r. 

As  the  children  come  to  use  the  pencil  pretty  freely,  and  some 
power  of  estimating  distances  and  direction  is  gained,  mechanical  aids, 
of  whatever  kind,  should  be  gradually  withdrawn.  The  exercises, 
whether  in  imitating  copies  or  sketching  objects,  wiU  now  be  of  the 
ordinary  kind.  After  general  directions  have  been  given  hew  to 
proceed  in  any  case,  much  individual  guidance  and  instruction  will 
be  necessary. 
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The  drawing!  Bhould  be  of  good  alio  so  that  errors  may  be  distinctly 
evident  and  suggestions  for  amendment  more  readily  understood. 
The  pupil  slioald  as  far  as  possible  be  led  to  discoTor  for  bimself  wbat 
is  wrong,  and  then  shewn  how  to  correct  it. 

The  black-board  should  throaghont  be  freely  uaed  for  purposes  of  illustration, 
analysis  of  examples,  etc.  Many  teachers  build  up  a  copy  a  little  at  a  time  on  the 
black-board,  so  that  the  children  can  follow  what  is  done  step  by  step.  In  certain 
stages  of  the  work  the  plan  has  many  advantages. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE    TEACHING    OF    THE    SECONDARY    OR    SO-CALLED     CLASS 
SUBJECTS  OF  SCHOOL  INSTRUCTION. 

t— OEOORAPHT. 

Geography  is  a  subject  which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention 
of  late  years,  and  various  efforts  have  been  made,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  to  improve  the  methods  of  teaching  it,  and  to 
present  a  juster  estimate  of  its  real  nature  and  usefulness.  As  to 
the  main  lines  upon  which  the  teaching  should  proceed  there  is  pretty 
general  agreement ;  but  a  very  wide  discrepancy  still  exists  in  very 
many  cases  between  the  views  of  educationists  and  the  common  prac- 
tice of  the  schools.  Old  non-intelligent  methods  of  cramming  facts 
— often  merely  by  the  reiteration  of  names  in  catalogue  style  from  a 
map— are  still  rife,  and,  so  long  as  storing  the  memory  with  items  of 
information  which  the  examiner  is  likely  to  ask  for  is  looked  upon 
as  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  end  in  teaching,  they  will  probably  to 
remain  so. 

The  teaching  of  geography  In  Schools  has  suffered  from — 

(a)  Mistaken  views  as  to  the  real  nature  and  value  of  the  sul^ect,  and  the  flctitioos 
importance  given  in  the  books  to  matters  of  little  real  moment. 

(b)  The  tyranny  of  examinations,  which  has  in  many  instances  driven  teachers  to 
adopt  methods  which  they  know  to  be  radically  defective  as  educative  influences. 

(c)  The  overloading  of  both  text-books  and  teaching  with  tminteresting  details, 
tiresome  to  learn,  and  of  no  possible  value  as  part  of  a  child's  mental  equipment. 

(d)  The  disparagciuent  and  neglect  of  the  subject  in  favour  of  others  which  are 
supposed  to  pay  better,  or  which  tradition  has  prescribed. 

(e)  The  over-earnest  and  ill-advised  advocacy  of  some  enthusiasts,  who  would  force 
it  into  a  ix>sition  of  predominance  in  school  to  which  it  has  no  rightful  claim. 

I.  The  Nature  and  Order  of  the  Instruction. 

Geography  deals  with  the  present  state  of  the  earth^s  surface,  and 
its  relation  to  man  as  affording  him  the  means  of  subsistence  and  in 
many  ways  conditioning  his  daily  life. 
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Properly  taught  the  subject  should  expand  the  child's  ideas,  and 
widen  hl8  sympathies.  It  should  enable  him  to  realise  in  some 
degree  what  the  earth — with  its  varied  features  of  sea  and  land, 
mountain  and  plain,  river  and  lake,  of  forest,  desert,  and  cultivated 
ground — is  like  ;  and  especially  the  characteristics  of  those  portions 
with  which  as  a  nation  we  are  most  immediately  concerned.  It 
should  give  him  some  conception  of  what  has  been  done  by  man  to 
improve  or  make  use  of  natural  conditions  for  his  own  benefit,  and 
how  the  great  human  family  is  divided  into  nations,  each  with  its 
own  government,  modes  of  living,  and  centres  of  industry.  Further, 
the  study  of  geography  should  add  to  the  pleasure  of  life  by  arousing 
an  Intelligent  Interest  In  natural  scenery  and  phenomena,  and  lead  to 
a  closer  observation  of  the  action  of  those  forces  which  are  at  work 
producing  the  varied  changes  of  climatic  condition  and  slowly  but 
surely  modifying  the  whole  external  aspect  of  the  globe. 

The  kind  of  geography  which  should  receive  most  attention  In 
schools,  is  such  as  could  he  learned  by  Intelligent  observation  in 
travelling  over  a  district,  or  still  better  by  residing  in  it  It  should 
interpret  as  well  as  present.  The  facts  should  be  treated  in  such  a 
way  as  to  fall  naturally  into  some  rational  scheme  of  classification  ; 
and,  wherever  possible,  to  exemplify  natural  laws  or  form  the 
groundwork  of  those  broader  generalisations  which  give  coherence 
and  deeper  meaning  to  what  would  otherwise  be  simply  a  collection 
of  unrelated  truths. 

The  subject  may  easily  be  so  treated  as  to  be  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  and  attractive  in  the  whole  school  course  ;  and,  without 
going  beyond  what  may  reasonably  be  taught  to  children,  it  may  be 
made  to  yield  a  valuable  disciplinary  training  of  the  observing  powers, 
the  conceptive  faculty,  and  the  imagination,  as  well  aa  afibrd  some 
exercise  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  reasoning. 

The  geogntphy  taoght  ahonld  not  be  mere  topography ;  and  still  less  should  the 
teaching  be  confined  to  simply  loading  the  memory  with  lists  of  capes,  bays,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  etc.,  and  their  position  on  the  map,  as  is  often  the  case.  Many  details 
of  this  kind  it  will  of  course  be  necessary  for  the  pupils  to  learn ;  but  this  need  not, 
and  should  not,  prevent  the  subject  being  taught  intelligently,  and  with  dear  re- 
cognition of  what  will  be  most  valuable  for  the  children  to  acquire  in  the  time  at 
disposal.  Judgment  should  be  exercised,  in  selecting  the  fiicts,  as  to  which  are  really 
useflil  as  information,  or  necessary  to  the  understanding  of  some  more  valuable 
principle.    Nfot  only  is  the  learning  of  names  without  Ideas  corresponding  to  them 
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useless  both  as  knowledge  and  training,  bat  it  is  apt  to  delude  all  conoerned  into  the 
belief  that  the  child  knows  what  he  does  not. 

The  essentials  of  the  physical  geography  of  a  district  or  country 
must  be  fairly  grasped  before  the  political,  industrial,  and  historical 
aspects  can  be  properly  appreciated.  Physical  conditions — as  natural 
position  and  means  of  communication,  climate,  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
water  supply,  and  the  occurrence  of  valuable  minerals — have  always 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  distribution,  character,  pursuits, 
and  prosperity  of  a  nation.  Such  connections  should  always  be  clear 
to  the  teacher's  mind,  and  frequently  it  will  be  advisable  to  point 
them  out  to  the  pupils,  or  to  lead  them  to  discover  them  for  them- 
selves. 

The  essential  nnity  of  nature  and  consequently  of  the  natural  sciences  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  teacher.  No  one  subject  can  be  properly  presented  with> 
out  including  much  that  finds  also  a  fitting  place  in  other  related  branches  of  the 
great  whole.  Thus,  gMgraphy  draws  aiatsrial  aad  help  tnm  aaany  murom,  and  the  true 
understanding  of  the  facts  and  relationships  of  which  it  is  niade  up  involves  some 
knowledge  of  geology,  physics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  and  the  like.  It  is  im- 
possible, of  course,  to  teach  children  even  the  barest  elements  of  all  these  sciences, 
nor  is  this  contemplated,  but  they  may  all  be  usefully  laid  under  contribution  to 
raiss  gMgraphy  abovs  th«  l«v«l  of  a  mm  ooUseUon  of  dry  boaos  ;  and  In  many  ways  t^e 
subject  may  be  made  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  tlie  more  formal  study  of  science. 

Geography  also  has  a  distinct  use  as  the  hswdmsid  to  history;  and  thotigh  botli 
subjects  have  now  assumed  an  importance  which  prevents  our  combining  them,  as 
recommended  by  many  of  the  older  educationists,  yet  their  many  points  of  contact 
should  be  kept  in  mind. 

Two  opposite  views  have  been  put  forward  as  to  the  order  in  which 
the  various  topics  should  be  presented. 

According  to  the  one  plan  the  papil  commences  with  the  district 
in  wldcb  lie  lives,  and  then  passes  outwards  in  an  ever  increasing 
circle  to  the  consideration  of  the  county  or  division,  the  mother 
country,  the  neighbouring  countries  in  order  of  their  proximity,  the 
continent  of  Europe,  the  other  continents,  and  finally  the  earth  as  a 
globe. 

The  other  plan  begins  with  the  consideration  of  the  earth  as  a 
whole,  then  proceeds  to  a  general  view  of  the  continents,  the  fuller 
geography  of  Europe,  and  so  on  downwards  to  the  mother  country 
and  the  home  district. 

As  usually  stated  the  question  as  to  which  of  these  sequences 
should  be  adopted  in  teaching  geography  resolves  itself  for  the  most 
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part  into  whether  we  should  proceed  from  the  parts  to  the  whole  or 
from  the  whole  to  the  parts.  In  actual  work  the  order  .^om  the  dis- 
trict outwards  has  generally  been  followed  This  is  looked  upon  as 
proceeding  from  the  parts  to  the  whole  ;  and,  as  on  psychological 
grounds  the  opposite  sequence  seems  to  be  the  natural  one  in  mental 
acquisition,  the  commonly  received  order  is  judged  to  be  at  variance 
with  theoretical  conclusions.  This  is  not  really  so ;  the  confusion 
arises  from  the  assumption  as  to  what  is  to  be  considered  the  whole  in 
such  a  case. 

Thus  Professor  W.  H.  Payne  says :—"  If  the  consensus  of  philosophic  opinion  is 
trustworthy,  there  is  no  basis  whatever  for  this  sequence.  On  the  almost  unifoim 
testimony  of  psychologists  the  organic  mental  sequence  is  from  aggregates  to  parts ; 
so  that  if  the  method  of  presentation  is  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  organic  mode  of 
the  mind's  activities,  the  sequence  should  be  as  follows :  the  globe,  the  eastern  con- 
tinent, Europe ; "  and  so  on  downwards.  The  principle  doubtless  is  true  enough 
when  properly  applied,  but  the  conclusion  by  no  means  follows.  If  by  '  whole '  is 
meant  the  largest  aggregate,  then  according  to  this  one  ought  to  begin  with  the 
universe,  or  at  least  Uie  solar  system  of  which  the  earth  is  but  a  part  This  is  clearly 
out  of  the  question.  If,  however,  by '  whole '  is  meant  oiu  of  the  various  aggregates 
between  two  extremes,  we  have  to  select  one  which  the  child  is  able  to  realise.  This 
is  certabily  not  the  earth,  for  he  has  at  first  not  the  slightest  conception  of  it  In 
all  cases  the  principle  must  be  so  applied  that  the  wholt  from  which  the  child  is  to 
proceed  is  something  which  he  can  at  once  grasp  mentally — and  usually  through  the 
senses— before  troubling  himself  about  the  details. 

The  practical  conclusion  is  that  neither  sequence  should  be  followed 
in  the  way  commonly  stated.  The  first  whole  to  the  child  is  the  dis- 
trict In  which  he  lives,  and  which  he  knows  from  having  seen  it 
repeatedly.  From  this  he  must  be  led  to  examine  the  elements  of 
which  it  is  made  up,  as  mountain,  river,  valley,  etc.,  and  through  his 
clear  perception  of  these  he  must  be  trained  to  conceive  the  general 
character  of  a  larger  whole  which  can  then  be  studied  in  its 
parts. 

To  proceed  fh)m  that  which  is  near  to  that  which  is  farther  off  is  a  right  principle 
in  teaching  geography,  so  loag  as  that  which  is  near  is  kntnnu  The  order  in  which 
things  farther  off  are  to  be  taken  up  does  not  depend  upon  mere  proximity,  but 
ui>on  quite  other  considerations.  The  child  will  pass  as  readily  iVom  the  study  of 
the  home  country  to  that  of  a  country  a  thousand  miles  off,  as  of  one  which  is  only 
a  tenth  of  the  distance ;  and  before  taking  up  the  detailed  geography  of  particular 
countries  he  should  know  something  of  their  relative  position  and  general  relation- 
ship to  one  another  as  parts  of  a  greater  whole. 

Probably  all  who  have  given  any  serious  attention  to  the  subject 
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would  agree  that  tlie  elementaxy  notioxiB  wbioh  fbrm  the  tesifl  of  all 
trne  geograpblcal  teanlilng  mast  be  gained  tlnongh  the  eensee.  The 
child  must  be  taught  to  obeerye  and  tell  what  he  has  seen,  until  clear 
and  exact  ideas  are  implanted  in  the  mind,  and  the  terms  to  be  made 
use  of  are  definitely  associated  with  vivid  and  accurate  conceptions. 
Unless  this  is  the  case  the  realisation  of  what  is  afterwards  brought 
before  him  in  words  will  be  hazy  and  uncertain  ;  and  the  learning  of 
geography  will  be  to  him  rather  the  memorising  of  certain  statements 
than  the  acquisition  of  any  actual  knowledge  of  things.  Both  the 
interest  and  the  value  of  geography  thus  depend  very  largely  upon 
its  heing  made  real  to  the  pupil,  especially  in  the  early  stages. 

Two  things  are  to  be  kept  in  view  in  any  method  of  arranging  and 
teaching  the  facts ;  (1)  the  disciplining  and  strengthening  of  the 
mind,  so  that  the  child  may  the  more  easily  gain  further  knowledge,' 
for  himself,  and  make  ready  use  of  what  he  has  learned  ;  and  (2)  the 
intelligent  acquisition  of  such  definite  information  as  will  be  of  real 
service  to  him  in  after  life.  The  subject  must  be  so  taught  as  to  be 
stimulating.  Much  of  the  teaching  given  has  reference  simply  to 
the  surface  of  the  map,  instead  of  that  of  the  country ;  or  at  most 
seeks  to  fix  in  the  mind  what  is  contained  in  the  text-book,  and  is 
much  too  sketchy  and  mechanical  to  leave  any  vivid  impression  or 
true  understanding. 

The  Comparative  Method  may  be  frequently  employed  with  much 
advantage.  The  examination  side  by  side  of  two  parts  of  the  globe, 
where  the  resemblance  is  sufficiently  striking  to  engage  the  attention, 
and  is  not  merely  fanciful  or  accidental,  tends  to  emphasise  the 
characteristics  of  both,  and  to  give  the  mind  a  clearer  grasp  of  them. 
In  many  cases  the  same  general  causes  have  led  to  similarity  of 
feature  or  condition,  while  other  more  local  agents  or  influences  have 
modified  them  in  different  directions.  The  points  of  likeness  should 
he  considered  before  points  of  difference. 

At  first  the  teaching  should  be  entirely  oral,  and  this  should  be 
continued  until  the  elementary  notions  of  geography  have  been  fully 
realised,  and  the  pupil  has  gained  the  power  of  forming  the  concepts 
necessary  to  render  the  study  of  the  book  intelligent.  The  tempta- 
tion to  lecture  too  much  must  be  withstood.  Questioning  should  be 
much  employed  throughout,  the  questions  being  directed  to  test  the 
child's  grasp  of  the  facts  and  set  him  thinking,  not  merely  to  secure 
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the  repetition  of  names  and  fragments  of  information.  Illustrations 
will  also  need  to  be  largely  used — the  modelling  of  surface  features, 
pictures,  diagrams,  maps,  black-board  sketches,  and  objects,  all  being 
frequently  employed,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  the  teaching  as 
real  as  possible. 

The  teaching  most  not  be  confined  merely  to  deierlptlva  Uawiifl,  valuable  as  these 
are  in  their  place  and  when  properly  managed.  The  tendency  is  for  them  to  become 
loose  and  rambling,  and  for  the  teacher  to  say  too  much  in  his  endeavour  to  '  picture 
out*  vividly.  He  must  know  a  good  deal  more  than  the  contents  of  an  ordinary 
text-book,  and  must  clearly  realise  what  a  country  is  like  himself,  if  he  is  to  succeed 
in  raising  any  adequate  conception  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  Msr*  empty  talk  has 
done  nmdi  to  hring  dtsertpfctve  Immbs  Into  dlsrtpvte.  If  description  is  to  serve  its 
purpose  in  the  best  way,  it  must  be  assoeiated  with  a  elaarly  defliMd  ootllBo  of  tlw  ouwt 
•Moatial  Iketi  a&d  Important  eoaeluleas.  A  good  deal  of  reiteration  will  be  necessary 
to  flx  these  in  the  mind;  and  it  is  in  this  connection  that  map-drill  will  find  a 
fitting  place. 

Mfldolltng  is  a  most  valuable  aid  in  the  early  teaching  of  geography,  and  is  not 
nearly  so  much  employed  in  this  country  as  it  should  be.  Every  school  should 
possess  a  wooden  tray  of  convenient  size,  with  a  supply  of  potter's  or  modelling  clay, 
and  the  teacher  should  not  rest  until  he  has  become  expert  in  their  employment. 
Experience  will  soon  teach  him  at  what  consistency  tlie  clay  can  best  be  used,  how 
to  keep  it  moist  by  means  of  a  damp  cloth,  and  so  on ;  and  a  few  wooden  tools  he  can 
easily  make  for  himself.  For  some  rough  purposes  slightly  damp  moulder's  sand  is 
preferable  to  clay,  as  it  can  be  more  speedily  manipulated  before  the  class. 

Models  in  which  a  number  of  details  have  to  be  shewn  are  best  prepared  prior  to 
the  lesson,  unless  the  teacher  is  very  skilful.  A  earofolly  flaishod  model  of  tlio  dlatriet 
with  tlw  surfkflt  eolovrod  to  reproioat  the  difforoat  parts  should  bs  made  a&d  prtotrrod. 

A  collection  of  pletOM  and  largo  photographs  of  natural  seonory  is  a  very  important 
means  of  giving  interest  and  reality  to  the  lesson,  as  well  as  of  getting  rid  of  the 
conventional  and  inaccurate  notions  which  children  firequently  pick  up ;  for  instance, 
of  a  mountain  as  a  cone,  and  of  a  range  as  a  line  of  distinct  peaks.  GhUdroa  caaaot 
OTamlwo  good  pictorii  too  mooh. 

The  qualities  which  should  characterise  ptiatod  maps  fbr  uo  in  toaeUag  have  been 
previously  referred  to  in  considering  illustrations  (see  p.  140);  and  other  points  of 
importance  in  this  connection  are  also  there  mentioned. 

In  no  subjects  perhaps  is  rapid  Uaek-board  drawing  so  essential  as  in  teaching 
geography.  In  addition  to  the  maps  constructed  either  in  fh>nt  of  the  class  or 
prepared  beforehand,  the  black-board  should  be  used  for  outiine  sketches  of  scenery 
or  of  particular  forms,  vertical  sections,  and  other  diagrams,  the  enlargement  of  any 
special  part  of  the  general  map,  etc.    Even  poor  drawing  la  better  than  none. 

11.  suqgbstions  respecting  the  method  op  teaching 
Gkography. 

(1)  Early  teaching — the  elements  of  geographical  description, — The 
earliest  teaching  should  be  directed  to  implanting  in  the  child's  mind 
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clear  and  accurate  notions  of  the  various  physical  features  which  go 
to  make  up  the  general  aspect  and  configuration  of  a  country,  and 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  terms  used  in  referring  to  them. 

In  connection,  too,  with  these  elementary  ideas,  without  attempt- 
ing anything  like  formal  teaching  or  complete  explanation,  many 
simple  ideas  may  be  gradually  instilled  respecting  the  conditions 
upon  which  these  surface  characters  depend  and  the  forces  which  are 
at  work  in  producing  them. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  method  at  this  stagre  is  the  employment 
as  fiu:  as  possihle  of  the  actual  oheexratlon  of  the  impUs  themselves. 
The  teacher  has  to  arouse  their  curiosity  in  the  things  around  them, 
to  open  their  eyes,  to  guide  them  as  to  what  to  look  for,  and  to  assist 
them  in  making  out  something  of  the  phenomena  which  lie  open  to 
their  gaze.  They  must  he  led,  not  driven  to  ohserve.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  child  learns  more  real  geography  in  his  rambles  than 
from  his  text-book  ;  and  if  he  has  been  taught  to  use  his  eyes,  this  is 
no  doubt  to  a  large  extent  true. 


By  far  the  best  plan  would  be  to  take  the  children  out  of  doors  and  brine 
to  teo«  witli  natora,  as  Pestalozzi  did,  and  as  so  many  since  his  day  have  recom- 
mended. Unfortunately,  however,  the  present  conditions  of  school  work  in  most  cases 
give  but  little  chance  of  this,  even  in  favoured  districts,  and  in  many  town  schools 
it  would  be  impracticable  on  other  grounds.  The  children  too  in  such  schools  are  at 
the  further  great  disadvantage  that  they  have  few  chances  even  of  getting  into  the 
country ;  and  the  teacher  has  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  them  in  the  circumstances. 

Not  only  is  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  pupil's  own  observation 
valuable  both  for  its  own  sake  and  in  view  of  after  studies,  but,  what 
is  of  still  more  importance,  he  is  being  trained  to  the  habit  of  noticing 
carefully  the  various  objects  which  he  meets  with,  and  of  trying  to 
make  out  the  dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another,  more  especially 
in  the  way  of  cause  and  effect. 

Such  opportunities  as  occur  to  the  teacher  of  pointing  out  to  the 
children  the  actual  fBusta  in  the  field  should  he  made  the  most  of.  Any 
information,  too,  which  they  are  able  to  glean  for  themselves,  from 
observation  of  the  surrounding  district,  should  be  allowed  to  be  given 
in  class,  and  should  be  worked  into  the  plan  of  the  lesson. 

Half-holiday  walks  under  the  guidance  of  Uie  teacher  may  be  made  a  source  of  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  the  pupils,  and  of  profit  to  them  in  many  ways,  if  the  teacher  is 
sympathetic,  and  will  take  the  trouble  to  point  out  to  them  the  numberless  objects  of 
Interest  which  may  be  found  If  they  only  use  tlieir  eyes. 
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The  teacblnff  at  thia  stuge  slionld  1>e  largely  of  tlieconTersatlonal 
kind,  and  the  endeavour  should  be  made  to  secure  clearness  and 
accuracy  of  impression  by  a  plentiful  use  of  all  the  available  modes 
of  illustrating  the  subject  concretely.  A  general  model  of  the  district 
should  be  shewn  amd  the  parts  named.  Each  of  the  more  important 
elements  should  then  be  moulded  separately  by  the  teacher  in  front 
of  the  dass.  Such  things  as  a  mountain  range,  a  river  basin,  a  lake, 
and  so  on,  should  follew,  use  being  made  of  such  objects  as  the  dis- 
trict affords,  to  give  clearness  of  conception  to  these  more  extended 
notions. 

As  far  as  possible  the  formB  exbiblted  should  be  characterlBtlc  ones 
so  as  to  serve  as  types ;  and  if  they  are  taken  from  examples  near  at 
hand,  or  from  actual  instances  of  which  pictures  can  be  shewn,  so 
much  the  better.  At  first  the  models  should  be  quite  simple,  the 
general  character  only  of  that  which  is  represented  being  given,  and 
details  and  subordinate  features  added  later  on. 

Definitions  should  be  the  outcome  of  such  teachino:  as  is  described 
above,  not  precede  it ;  and  they  should  not  be  given  until  the  pupils 
have  been  made  clearly  acquainted  with  the  things  themselves.  The 
statements  will  then  focus  what  has  been  learned  in  the  way  of  infor- 
mation, and  help  to  fix  it. 

(2)  Relative  position — the  meaning  of  a  map — representation  of 
the  district, — After  pretty  correct  notions  of  the  district  as  a  whole 
and  of  its  more  marked  features  have  been  gained,  and  these 
ideas  have  been  extended  until  the  children  are  able  to  form  some 
general  conception  of  the  geographical  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  a  country,  their  attention  should  be  called  to  the 
direction,  relative  size,  and  position  of  the  objects  with  which  they 
are  familiar. 

They  should  be  taught  to  know  the  cardinal  points  with  reference 
to  the  school,  to  note  the  place  of  the  sun  in  the  heavens  at  different 
hours  of  the  day,  and  by  means  of  its  position  at  noon  to  find  the 
south,  and  hence  the  other  points.  After  a  little  experience  they 
should  be  able  to  estimate  roughly  the  direction  of  any  distant  object, 
and  to  realise  that  the  direction  will  vary  with  the  point  of  observa- 
tion. They  should  also  be  led  to  notice  the  diminution  in  the  apparent 
size  of  objects  as  they  are  farther  and  fiirther  removed,  as  well  as 
their  position  with  reference  to  one  another. 
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In  school  the  teacher  will  be  assisted  by  having  a  —***''«**  line  lal4  dom 
on  th»  nbool  floor.  A  simple  descriptive  lesson  should  also  be  given  on  the 
eompan  and  its  use  in  determining  directions.  A  rough  ma-dlal  too  may  easily  be 
set  up  in  the  playground,  and  will  prove  a  source  of  both  interest  and  in- 
struction. 

As  a  preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  the  map,  some  notion 
should  be  given  of  what  a  groirnd  plan  is,  and  of  how  we  represent 
objects  and  their  relative  position  on  it  by  means  of  lines  and  marks. 
The  teacher  may  begin  by  drawing  on  the  black-board  a  plan  of  a 
table-top  which  is  within  sight  of  the  class,  with  a  few  objects  upon 
it ;  and  this  may  be  followed  by  a  plan  of  the  school-room  and  of  the 
principal  articles  of  furniture  it  contains,  as  commonly  recommended. 

In  constmcting  this  plan,  the  measurements  should  actually  be  made,  and  the 
results  noted  down  for  after  use,  by  the  members  of  the  class,  under  the  teacher's 
guidance.  This  should  be  done  at  some  convenient  time  when  class-work  is  not 
going  on.  No  great  accuracy  need  be  aimed  at.  All  will  now  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  seeing  the  plan  drawn  during  the  ordinary  le.nson  time,  and  in  contri- 
buting their  share  of  the  work. 

In  proceeding  to  explain  the  meaniner  of  a  map  the  general  order  of 
the  steps  should  be  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  teacher  should  place  before  the  class  a  model  of  the  district 
with  the  vertical  relief  somewhat  exaggerated,  and  the  streams  and 
pools  marked  by  blue  colour.  The  nature  of  the  model  as  affording  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  surrounding  country  should  be  made  clear,  and 
the  various  objects  named  by  the  pupils. 

(b)  The  direction  of  the  rarrttnal  points  on  the  model  should  be 
indicated,  and  the  fact  that  we  always  place  the  north  at  the  top  of 
any  representation  should  be  explained. 

(c)  A  map  of  what  is  shewn  on  the  model  should  be  carefully 
drawn  bit  by  bit  on  the  black-board.  The  pupils  should  have  their 
attention  directed  to  eitch  part  as  it  is  arrived  at,  and  the  conventional 
mode  of  representing  the  different  features  should  be  explained  and 
illustrated.  Frequent  questions  should  be  put,  and  the  class  should 
be  allowed  to  offer  any  suggestions. 

(i)  When  the  map  is  finished  it  should  be  careftOly  compared  with 
the  model  ])oint  by  point,  the  names  added,  and  the  two  then  placed 
side  by  side  horizontally  in  their  proper  direction.  The  essential 
difference  between  a  map  and  a  picture  should  abo  be  made  clear. 
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(e)  A  map  of  the  dietrict,  either  printed  or  caxefully  drawn  on 
paper,  should  now  be  introduced,  and  the  correspondences  between 
the  facts  represented  on  this  and  on  the  black-board  map  and  the 
model  should  be  gone  over  in  order. 

(/)  Finally,  the  children  should  copy  the  main  features  of  the 
black-board  map  as  well  as  they  are  able  on  paper  or  their  slates. 

It  is  not  ifUended  that  the  whole  of  thA  aJbove  should  be  taken  in  a  single  lesson.  How 
much  may  be  dealt  with  at  once  will  depend  upon  circumstances.  The  work  may 
easily  be  rendered  comparatively  useless  by  being  hurried.  Many  teachers,  in  their 
anxiety  to  move  forward,  abandon  the  home  district  long  before  it  has  been  made  to 
teach  anything  like  all  it  should. 

In  case  the  school  is  unfiavourably  situated — as  in  the  centre  of  a  large  town — so 
that  the  snrroimding  district  affords  little  of  use  for  purposes  of  illustration,  a  model 
of  an  imaginary  district  may  be  employed  and  the  map  drawn  from  this. 

Where  no  good  printed  map  of  the  parish  is  available,  the  teacher  may  readily 
base  his  map  for  permanent  use  on  the  six-Inch  map  of  the  ordnance  survey ;  and 
in  any  case  the  school  should  possess  the  sheets  covering  the  immediate  district, 
mounted  to  form  a  single  map,  for  reference. 

When  the  map  of  the  district  has  been  fairly  mastered  as  a  whole, 
portions  of  it  should  be  drawn  on  the  black-board  on  an  enlarged 
scale  and  in  rather  fuller  detail  As  each  is  gone  over,  the  pupils 
may  be  set  to  imitate  it,  and  the  fact  that  such  imitation  will  often 
be  exceedingly  crude  need  not  in  the  least  induce  the  teacher  to  give 
it  up.  The  importance  of  map-drawing  is  very  great,  and  skiU  has 
to  be  reached  gradually  by  practice  in  this  as  in  any  other  case. 

As  soon  as  some  facility  has  been  gained,  the  children  may  be 
allowed  to  attempt  the  sketching  of  a  map  from  the  model ;  and 
later  on,  when  they  clearly  understand  how  to  represent  the  facts, 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  attempt  the  representation  of  little 
pieces  of  the  district  for  themselves  from  actual  observation  out  of 
school  hours.  This  need  not  startle  the  teacher;  let  him  try  the 
plan,  and  he  will  be  astonished  at  the  result. 

At  first  the  efforts  of  the  pupils  should  be  confined  to  filling  in  a  few  ftirther  details 
on  a  very  simple  outline  map  they  have  drawn  under  the  teacher's  guidance  in  class ; 
afterwards  the  work  may  be  extended  to  such  things  as  a  plan  of  their  own  house  and 
garden,  the  roads  leading  to  their  home,  a  stream  course  and  a  few  meadows,  and  so 
on.  They  should  be  shewn  how  to  begin,  and  how  to  settle  in  a  rough  way  the 
relative  position  of  objects  to  be  represented.  Imperfect  as  the  representations 
may  be,  the  value  of  the  exercise  will  soon  be  discovered.  The  child's  love  of  doing 
something  Is  called  into  play,  his  faculties  are  being  trained,  and  he  is  stimulated  in 
such  a  way  that  the  things  he  learns  are  hot  readily  forgotten. 
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The  imporfanoe  of  practiBing  the  children  in  the  «tlaiatt«i  of  tfiiUiwei,  artM,  aad 
tmifiMM  has  BOTenl  times  been  mentioned.  In  this  connection  many  opportunities  for 
exercise  will  occar,  and  the  pupils  may  be  shewn  how  distances  may  be  stepped,  or 
roughly  estimated  by  the  time  taken  to  walk  them,  etc  The  foot,  yard,  and  mile 
esiiecially  should  be  made  as  real  as  iiossible.  Figures  alone  have  little  or  no  mean- 
ing for  the  child,  and,  whether  they  express  heiglits  or  distances,  should  rarely  be 
given  without  some  attempt  being  made  to  enable  the  pupil  to  form  some  notion  at 
least  of  what  they  stand  for. 

At  this  stage  firequent  practice  in  tlie  interpretation  of  a  map  is  the 
most  important  object  to  be  kept  in  view  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  as 
soon  iis  the  map  of  the  district  has  been  fairly  exhausted,  a  good 
printed  map  of  the  county,  or  of  England,  with  the  physical  features 
very  distinctly  marked,  should  be  made  use  of,  the  child  being  called 
upon  to  point  out  mountains,  hills,  rivers,  coast-lines,  and  so  on. 
Such  terms  as  island,  peninsula,  bay,  gulf,  cape,  headland,  and  other 
features  connected  with  sea  and  shore,  may  now  also  receive  more 
particular  attention.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  various  features  and 
the  corresponding  descriptive  terms  which  have  to  be  taught,  not  the 
individual  names.     The  last  will  find  a  fitting  place  later  on. 

The  powar  to  interpret  and  make  akilfol  vm  of  the  map  is  among  tJie  most  valuable 
things  a  child  can  learn  in  connection  with  geography,  and  one  which  will  prove  of 
frequent  use  to  him  in  daily  life,  yet  not  nearly  so  much  attention  is  given  to  it  as 
its  importance  would  warrant.  There  are  comparatively  few  persons  of  ordinary 
education  who  can  read  a  map  well ;  who,  for  instance,  can  find  their  way  readily 
about  it,  estimate  distances  on  it  from  the  scale,  make  out  the  general  *  lie '  of  the 
country,  and  determine  something  of  the  nature  of  the  coasts ;  or,  who  can  tell  from 
the  nature  of  the  shading  much  of  the  character  and  shape  of  a  mountain,  and  from 
the  river  lines  and  t^eir  surroundings  can  form  some  general  notion  of  the  relative 
velocity  of  the  current  in  different  parts.  These,  however,  and  other  similar  matters 
may  be  gleaned  from  a  thoroughly  good  map. 

(3)  The  Mother  Country, — Some  writers  urge  that  in  passing  out- 
wards from  the  dbtrict  the  river-basin  should  next  be  taken  up  ;  but 
if  the  previous  work  has  been  properly  coiuprehended,  the  child  will 
experience  no  difficulty  in  passing  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the 
mother  country.  This  seems  on  many  grounds  the  most  natural  and 
expedient  course  to  pursue. 

England  then  being  decided  upon,  the  first  thing  will  be  to  give 
the  pupils  Bome  idea  of  the  country  as  a  whole  ;  for  instance,  the  fact 
that  it  forms  part  of  a  large  island,  its  surroundings,  its  form  and 
dimensions,  the  direction  of  its  main  sloi)es,  the  general  character  of 
its  Bur^ice,  the  chief  regions  of  elevation,  and  the  great  drainage  areas 
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witJ^Ji^iHost  important  rivers.  What  is  to  be  aimed  at  is  a  dear 
realiBation  of  fhe  nature  and  relation  of  tlie  broad  pbysical  featores, 
and  an  accurate  and  firmly  grasped  knowledge  of  their  names  and 
positions.  The  fuller  information  and  details  to  follow  will  then  find 
a  natural  place,  and  may  easily  be  associated  with  what  has  already 
been  learned.  If  the  work  is  properly  carried  out,  the  facts  will  be 
presented  in  a  connected,  orderly,  and  rational  way,  and  in  proper 
subordination  and  perspectiva 

The  essential  feature  of  the  teaching  is  the  way  in  which  the  facts 
are  presented,  so  that  the  children  may,  as  far  as  possible,  see  what 
the  country  is  like,  and  gain  adequate  conceptions  of  the  truths  to  be 
learned.  The  best  means  of  illustration,  upon  which  the  first  teaching 
should  be  based,  is  a  model  of  the  country  with  all  minor  details 
omitted,  and  those  points  made  prominent  which  are  to  form  the 
groundwork  of  the  child's  knowledge.  All  that  can  be  learned  by 
observation  should  be  brought  out  by  skilful  questioning,  and  this 
should  be  supplemented  by  so  much  lecture  and  explanation  only  as 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  pupils  to  grasp  the  broad  facts  mentioned 
above.    Any  lengthy  description  would  here  be  entirely  out  of  place. 

A  eUj  modal,  sufficiently  accurate  to  serve  the  purpose,  is  not  difficult  to  mould,  if 
the  teacher  possesses  any  skill  at  all  and  will  take  a  little  trouble ;  but  in  default  of 
this,  a  relief  map  will  answer  reasonably  well  if  not  too  full  of  detail.  If  neither  be 
forthcoming,  the  teacher  must  fall  back  upon  a  map  giving  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
country.!  An  ordinary  political  map  is  a  very  poor  and  inadequate  substitute,  and  is 
by  fkr  the  least  helpful  mode  of  illustration.  A  good  black-board  map,  especially  if 
drawn  in  coloured  chalks,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  this. 

When  all  that  the  model  has  to  teach  has  been  mastered,  a  simple 
physical  map  with  the  features  distinctly  marked,  should  be  placed 
alongside  the  model  and  the  two  compared.  The  facts  should  be 
revised  in  connection  with  the  map,  and  for  further  teaching  the  use 
of  the  model  may  be  discontinued. 

The  physical  features  should  now  be  considered  in  detail  group  hy 
group  ;  and,  after  these  have  been  well  learned,  the  political  divisions 
and  other  related  matters  should  folk)w  in  order.  A  connecting  line 
of  thought  should  run  through  each  part  of  the  work,  and  as  soon  as 
the  lessons  dealing  with  any  group  of  facts  have  been  completed  the 
whole  should  be  carefully  reviewed. 

t  Maps  In  actual  nlief,  and  photo-relief  Inape  giving  approximately  a  general  bird't-cye  view  of  the 
eoontry  are  to  be  bought,  and  should  be  ixieeeMed  by  the  echooL 
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Tbe  teaching  of  tlie  details  may  generally  beet  bo  given  firom  a 
black-IXMrd  map,  which  should  be  boldly  drawn  and  display  just  the 
information  needed  at  the  tima  This  prevents  the  distraction  arising 
from  having  in  view  a  number  of  things  of  different  kinds  at  once, 
and  promotes  clearness  and  interest  In  some  instances  the  most 
effective  plan  is  to  build  up  the  map  bit  by  bit  in  front  of  the  class  as 
the  various  matters  fall  to  be  taught ;  in  other  cases  it  should  be 
prepared  either  in  fiill  or  in  part  beforehand.  A  second  black-board 
should  be  used  for  special  points  and  illustrations — as  outline  sketches 
or  the  enlargement  of  any  portion  of  particular  interest — and  for 
summaries  of  the  information  given. 

The  teacher  should  certainly  make  use  of  coloured  ebalks.  They  add  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  map  in  the  case  of  children,  and  are  often  of  much  use  in  assisting 
them  to  distinguish  clearly  the  representation  of  features  of  difiTerent  character. 

A  map  with  the  surfiace  '  slated '  so  as  to  take  chalk,  and  with  the  outlines  per- 
manently drawn  in  white,  will  often  save  both  time  and  trouble.  The  additional 
information  may  easily  be  entered  during  the  teaching,  and  varied  as  required. 

A  simple  series  of  printed  maps  of  England — each  illustrating  some  particular 
phase  of  the  geography— may  also  be  purchased,  and  should  be  at  the  disposal  of 
the  teacher.  Where  these  are  not  employed  for  teaching  from,  they  will  be  found  very 
useful  for  purposes  of  comparison,  examination,  and  review. 

Map-drawing  Is  an  Indispensable  aid  to  the  learning  of  geography. 
It  compels  attention  agsun  and  again  to  the  character  and  relative 
position  of  the  various  objects,  and  as  it  appeals  to  the  eye  it  is  one 
of  the  best  fixing  devioes  the  teacher  can  employ.  Systematic 
practice  in  it  should  be  given,  and  such  matters  as  the  various  modes 
of  representing  the  facts,  the  use  of  guides  lines,  and  the  value  of 
accurate  proportions  should  be  carefully  explained  and  illustrated. 

The  work  should  be  done  under  the  teacher's  supervision,  and  at 
this  stage  entirely  from  the  black-board  map.  Only  such  features  and 
names  should  be  inserted  as  have  been  previously  taught. 

Monntala  ohalai  ihoold  bo  roproionted  by  dark  Uaos  of  difforoat  thieknois,  aeoerdisc  to 
holskt,  aad  importaat  peaks  by  nnaU  drelM.  H&chures  are  far  too  difficult  for  children 
to  draw  satisfitctorily,  and  are  useless  for  rapid  sketching.  To  depict  a  range  like  an 
elongated  centipede,  as  though  it  were  of  the  same  character  and  height  throughout, 
tends  to  give  a  completely  wrong  impression.  The  fact  also  that  a  river-line  should 
thicken  as  it  proceeds  towards  the  mouth  should  also  be  pointed  out,  and  this  will 
still  farther  help  to  distinguiBh  it  trom  a  coast-line. 

When  the  pupils  can  draw  maps  with  some  success  they  should  be  tangfct  to  topro- 
dueo  tkoa  froaa  aomory.  The  exercise  is  both  a  capital  test  of  knowledge  and  a  useAil 
means  of  tnining 
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The  vm  of  odovn  will  give  additional  sest  to  map-dnwing,  and  ahonld  be  alloired 
aa  a  reward  for  the  acquirement  of  a  certain  amount  of  i  skilL  The  children  should 
also  be  shewn  how  to  make  the  Italic  letters  and  simple  block  capitals. 

Alongside  the  more  formal  teaching  of  the  geography  of  England, 
both  physical  and  political,  there  should  be  given  a  series  of  simple 
lessons  dealing  with  physiographical  relations,  more  partictdarly  ^uch 
as  are  necessary  if  the  nature  of  the  geographical  facts  is  to  be  at  all 
clearly  comprehended.  Field  obserrationB  should  by  all  means  be 
continued,  and  as  many  of  the  things  as  possible  shewn  on  the  ground. 
"  One  of  the  commonest  and  decidedly  one  of  the  greatest  &ult8  in 
all  teaching,''  says  Colonel  Parker,  "  is  the  fruitless  attempt  to  force 
the  pupils  to  think  of  concepts,  that  are  not  in  their  minds." 

Nothing  like  exhaustive  treatment  is  of  course  to  be  attempted, 
especially  at  first ;  but  much  of  an  entertaining  and  valuable  charac- 
ter may  be  brought  within  the  comprehension  of  the  children  by  a 
teacher  who  knows  his  business.  The  lessons  sboiild  be  progressive, 
the  subjects  being  gradually  presented  in  greater  fulness  as  the 
children  become  able  to  understand  them ;  and  the  truths  brought 
forward  should,  as  far  as  possible,  lead  one  into  another.  Many 
useful  generalisations  will  be  reached  in  this  way. 

The  following  will  serve  to  indicate  the  kind  of  mlUoots  ooatoBplatod  :— 

(a)  How  a  rivtr  is  formed— tributaries — a  river  basin.  The  character  of  a  typical 
river  in  (1)  its  upper  or  mountain  trad:,  with  its  torrential  flow  and  Ikirly  straight 
coarse ;  (2)  its  middle  or  vaUey  frocfc,  its  growth  in  size,  and  the  cause  of  its  mean^ 
dering,  its  rapids,  its  waterfklls,  etc. ;  (3)  its  lower  or  jiiain  track,  and  the  formation 
of  a  delta.  The  way  in  which  a  stream  erodes  its  channel,  and  transports  the  material 
to  a  lower  level,  or  to  the  sea.  The  formation  of  gorges,  terraces,  and  valleys.  The  use 
of  riven  as  waterways— importance  of  good  outlets. 

(b)  The  nature  of  a  moaatala- plateau  regions  with  peaks  rising  ftrom  them— true 
mountain  chains— high  moorlands  and  craggy  summits— pictures  of  typical  forms. 

(c)  The  way  in  which  lakes  are  formed ;  how  they  gradually  silt  up  where  rivers  or 
streams  flonj^  in.  The  character  of  the  stream  flowing  out,  its  clearness,  etc.— how  it 
gradually  deepens  its  channel,  and  at  last  drains  the  lake.  Hence  Mr.  G.  K.  Gilbert's 
saying  that  "  riven  are  the  mortal  enemies  of  lakes." 

(d)  The  soa-eoait  and  its  teaching— wearing  away  of  coasts  by  the  waves— formation 
of  diffki  and  caves.  Tlie  gradual  deposit  of  the  material  elsewhere,  so  as  to  add  to  the 
land. 

(e)  BfapontloB  aad  ooadonsatioa- formation  of  doads,  rata,  saow,  and  ieo— local  nature 
of  showers — ^what  becomes  of  the  nin — ^rise  of  sprtagB. 

(/)  The  accumulation  of  snow  on  high  mountains— the  sbow-Ubo— flnt  notions  of 
the  formation  and  natiim  of  a  glaeior. 
(g)  DilTennt  Uads  of  sou,  as  sand,  clay,  loam,  gnvel ;  how  pebbles  an  formed. 

2B 
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ih)  The  roeka  benetth  us ;  a  quarry ;  character  of  granitei  Bandstone,  muditone,  alate  * 
minerals  and  metala— iron— coal. 

(4)  The  earth  as  a  whole — distribution  of  land  and  water — the 
continents — simple  astronomical  relations.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  order  in  which  the  succeeding  instruc- 
tion in  geography  should  be  given.  Many  of  the  points  raised  are 
not  at  all  essential,  and  may  be  left  entirely  to  the  judgment  of  the 
teacher.  In  order  that  the  child  may  get  a  larger  view  of  things,  and 
understand  more  clearly  what  is  afterwards  brought  before  him,  it 
certainly  seems  best  at  this  stage  to  give  him  some  notion  of  the 
earth  as  a  spliere  floating  in  space,  with  its  surfeice  made  up  of 
land  and  water  distributed  into  large  masses,  each  with  its  own 
strongly  marked  characteristics. 

After  the  first  introductory  ideas  have  been  given,  a  globe  ihonld 
be  exhibited,  the  position  of  England  pointed  out,  and  the  relation  of 
the  continents  and  great  oceans  made  clear.  The  mode  of  represent- 
ing such  a  globe  on  a  map  should  then  be  carefully  explained,  and  the 
globe  itself  compared  part  by  part  with  a  map  of  the  world  in  hemi- 
spheres placed  alongside  it. 

The  nature  of  a  profile  section  should  be  explained;  and  by 
numerous  drawings  of  this  kind  on  the  black-board  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  the  map,  the  general  disposition  of  the  highlands  and 
mountain  chains  of  the  continents,  the  great  slopes  and  the  chief 
rivers  draining  them,  should  be  thoroughly  taught  In  a  similar  way 
the  names,  positions,  and  characteristics  of  the  great  oceans,  the 
nature  of  their  coast  lines,  their  varying  depths,  the  distribution  of 
the  great  islands,  and  the  more  marked  phenomena  of  polar  seas, 
should  be  carefully  gone  over.  The  more  important  ftcts  must  be  kept 
weU  to  the  front ;  and  the  work  must  not  be  hampered  by  too  much 
detail,  or  the  pupils  will  fail  to  grasp  the  broader  truths  and  gener- 
alisations which  it  is  so  important  they  should  realise. 

In  addition  to  the  learning  of  the  more  Important  phyiical  features,  attention  should 
be  called  to  such  points  as  the  following  :— 

(a)  The  relative  proportion  of  land  aad  water  surftuie,  and  the  massing  of  the  land  in 
one  hemisphere—of  which  England  Is  about  the  centre— and  of  the  water  in  the 
other. 

(b)  The  typical  talld  of  a  eeattMat— generally  speaking  bordered  by  great  mountain 
ranges  running  more  or  less  near  the  coast,  higher  on  one  side  of  the  continent  than 
the  other,  and  separated  by  a  great  central  plain. 
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(e)  Thfe  TblcI  that  the  itotp  dop«  of  a  coMt-ruc*  ii  tewarda  tbe  ms,  and  that  roughly 
the  higher  the  range  the  deeper  is  the  neighbouring  ocean. 

(cQ  The  taadeaey  of  the  great  land  manM  aad  of  pealiiralaa  to  rva  Bortli  or  wath. 

(<)  The  height  of  the  lead  compared  with  the  depth  of  the  ocean. 

(/)  The  dependence  of  the  atao  of  rlT«n  on  the  area  of  their  drainage  basins  and  the 
amount  of  rain&lL 

As  soon  as  the  general  nature  of  the  contlnentB  has  been 
apprehended,  and  some  notion  gained  of  their  comparative  sizes, 
they  should  be  considered  singly  in  greater  detail,  beginning  with 
Europe.  The  teaching  however  should  still  be  confined  to  the 
more  marked  characteristics.  The  points  previously  learned  should 
be  reviewed,  and  these  as  well  as  the  new  fietcts  should  be  distinctly 
associated  with  the  continent  to  which  they  belong.  In  addition, 
also,  to  the  broader  physical  features,  the  position  of  the  chief 
countries  may  be  taught  with  advantage. 

The  lessons  should  be  conducted  with  a  good  map  of  the  continent,  and  at  first  this 
should  be  carefully  compared  with  the  smaller  representation  on  the  map  of  the 
world.  The  black-board  should  also  be  fireely  used.  A  good  deal  of  '  drill,'  too,  will 
be  necessary,  and  the  importance  of  map-drawing  In  this  connection  should  not  be 
forgotten. 

Some  of  the  more  easily  grasped  facts  relating  to  the  earth  as  a 
planet  may  here  find  a  fitting  place.  Thus,  the  teacher  should  explain 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  round  an  axis,  what  is  meant  by  the  poles 
and  equator,  the  cause  of  day  and  night,  lines  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude and  their  use  in  determining  the  position  of  places  on  the 
surface,  the  zones  of  temperature,  the  revolution  of  the  earth  round 
the  sun  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  the  cause  of  the  seasons.  Other 
more  difficult  matters  should  be  reserved  for  a  later  stage. 

All  these  points  will  require  to  be  skilftilly  presented  and  abundantly  illustrated, 
the  explanation  of  the  divmal  and  aaaaal  motions  of  the  earth— about  which  children 
have  often  only  the  vaguest  notions— especially  needing  much  care.  The  globe  sheald 
be  in  oonstsat  use.  For  lesson  purposes,  one  which  can  be  readily  removed  fh>m  its 
stand,  and  with  the  anrfhoe  blackened  or  'slated,*  so  that  the  teacher  can  represent  on 
it  just  the  &cts  he  wishes  to  illustrate,  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful. 

The  series  of  snpideinentaiy  lessons  on  natnxul  phenomena  and 
allied  physical  fkcts  should  be  continued.  As  far  as  possible  the 
actual  observation  of  the  children  should  be  utilised,  and  many 
simple  experiments  may  be  brought  in  to  render  the  teaching  more 
real  and  interesting. 
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As  ezsmplM  of  the  kind  of  iMBona  which  will  be  useful  at  this  stage,  the  following 
may  be  indicated :~ 

(a)  Heat  and  oold ;  the  son  as  the  great  sonroe  of  natural  heat ;  radiation  and  absori»- 
tion ;  the  decrease  of  temperature  as  we  ascend  above  the  surface.  The  construction  of 
the  thermometer  and  its  use  in  measuring  temperatures.  Distribution  of  heat  over 
the  earth's  surfitce. 

(b)  The  ateosphere— its  constituents,  pressure,  etc.  The  barometer  and  its  use  to 
measure  air  pressures ;  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere ;  dew,  fog,  and  mist 

(c)  The  action  of  the  sun  on  the  atmosphere ;  the  oriflB  of  wiads ;  land  and  sea 
breezes;  prevalent  winds  of  the  British  Islands.  The  winds  as  distributers  of 
moisture ;  ralafsU  and  how  measured ;  the  circumstances  on  which  nin&ll  depends ; 
what  is  meant  by  weather. 

(d)  Rainless  regions ;  the  nature  of  a  desert ;  the  great  deserts  of  the  earth. 

(e)  The  oeeaa :  nature  and  cause  of  waves ;  ocean  depths ;  the  saltness  of  the  sea. 
(/)  The  nature  of  oeeaa  cwreats ;   action  of  prevalent  winds  in  causing  ocean 

currents ;  oceanic  circulation. 

(5.)  The  British  Empire. — The  geography  of  the  British  Empire 
should  be  taken  up  in  detail  before  the  geography  of  particular 
countries  with  which  England  is  less  intimately  concerned.  The 
geography  of  England  already  taught  should  be  reviewed,  and 
numerous  opportunities  will  occur,  in  dealing  with  other  parts  of  the 
Empire,  of  giving  many  additional  facts,  and  of  emphasising  others 
respecting  the  mother  country,  more  especially  facts  of  political  and 
commercial  significance. 

The  geography  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  should  receive  full  and 
careful  treatment;  too  often  these  are  very  much  neglected.  The 
physical  facts  should  be  taught  first,  as  a  basis,  and  in  other  respects 
the  method  should  follow  pretty  much  the  lines  already  laid  down. 
The  work,  however,  may  proceed  more  rapidly,  as  the  pupils  will  now 
be  better  prepared  to  realise  what  is  said. 

Before  dealing  with  the  remaining  portions  of  the  Empire,  the 
nature  of  a  colony  and  of  a  dependency  should  be  explained  ;  and  a 
general  view  of  the  whole  should  be  given,  so  that  the  pupils  may 
have  a  clear  conception  of  the  extent  and  distrilmtion  over  tlie  globe 
of  tlie  varioiis  parts,  as  well  as  of  their  names  and  positions.  The 
influence  of  the  position  of  England — near  the  centre  of  the  land 
hemisphere— and  the  importance  of  its  oceanic  communications  should 
also  be  pointed  out.  These  points  may  best  be  taught  by  means  of  a 
large  map  of  the  world  on  which  the  portions  of  the  Empire  are 
distinctly  marked. 

In  dealing  with  the  various  divisions  in  order,  the  map  of  the 
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world  should  be  kept  in  front  of  the  class  for  reference,  and  all  that 
may  be  inferred  from  an  inspection  of  it  should  first  be  elicited  from 
the  pupils  by  questioning.  The  physical  and  political  features 
should  then  be  taught  in  connection  with  a  map  drawn  on  the  black- 
board part  by  part  as  required.  In  addition  to  the  general  geography 
many  useful  points  may  be  dealt  with,  and  some  of  them — as  the 
character  of  the  country  from  an  emigrant's  point  of  view,  the  natural 
productions,  and  the  interchange  of  commodities  with  the  home 
country — should  be  specially  noted. 

A  certain  amount  of  drill  will  bo  neoeaaary  to  ensure  the  learning 
of  the  names  and  positions.  This  should  come  after  the  teaching, 
which  in  no  case  must  be  allowed  to  degenerate  into  mere  'cram.' 
The  work  may  be  still  further  fixed  by  means  of  map-drawing,  in 
which  the  pupils  should  be  practised  until  they  are  able  to  produce  a 
fairly  accurate  representation  firom  memory. 

Afl  the  child  has  to  atndy  for  himBelf,  and  is  liable  to  forget  many  of  the  more  or  less 
disconnected  statements  he  hears,  a  ilBpU  tazt-book  may  he  introduced  at  this  stage 
vrith  advantage.  This  should  not  be  a  mere  dry  epitome,  but  it  should  be  concise, 
and  the  facts  should  be  associated  together  in  the  best  way  for  learning.  It  should 
summarise  and  to  some  extent  supplement  the  teaching.  The  more  important 
points  should  be  stated  with  sufficient  Ailnesa  for  the  child  to  get  a  clear  grasp  of 
them,  and  they  should  stand  out  distinctly  from  less  essential  matter. 

The  book  should  be  studied— not  learned  by  heart  for  repetition— in  connection  with 
a  small  atlas,  which  if  Judiciously  chosen  will  also  serve  for  the  pupils  to  draw  their 
maps  from. 

The  series  of  snpiileinontary  leMona  should  still  further  extend  the 
children's  ideas  respecting  some  of  the  subjects  which  have  been 
brought  before  them,  and  others  of  similar  character  may  be  added. 

The  following  are  instances  of  tlie  kind  of  lessons  contemplated : — 

(a)  The  onit  of  ths  sarth ;  the  nature  of  a  section ;  disposition  of  rocks ;  igneous  and 

sedimentary  rocks ;  suitability  of  soils  for  certain  crops. 
(&)  The  grsat  raets  of  — >""«^     Savage  tribes  met  with  in  our  colonies,  and  Iheir 

modes  of  life. 

(c)  The  food  svppliss  we  get  from  different  parts  of  the  empire ;  the  raw  material  they 
send  us  for  manufacture;  comparison  of  the  chief  productions  of  the  different 
colonies. 

(d)  Causes  which  have  conduced  to  Saclaad's  groataMi. 

(e)  Oeoaa  roatss  to  distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  the  time  taken  to  reach  them. 
Our  ocean-going  steamers  and  sailing  ships.    Ocean  telegraphs.    Foreign  postage. 

if)  XsBlgmtloa ;  the  difflculties  an  emigrant  is  likely  to  meet  with  in  the  different 
colonies ;  struggles  of  early  colonists. 
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(g)  The  kind  of  fpod  tise<l  in  various  parts  of  the  world ;  the  different  nature  of  the 
4r«n  worn  according  to  climate. 

(6)  TJie  detailed  geography  of  particular  countries.  Astronomical 
relations  of  the  earth, — Europe  will  naturally  fall  to  be  taken  first. 
The  broad  physical  features  should  be  reviewed,  and  the  relative 
position  of  the  different  countries  with  their  capitals  should  be 
thoroughly  learned  before  they  are  dealt  with  separately. 

The  order  of  study  of  particular  countries  will  be  that  of  important 
relations  with  our  own  land,  France  and  Germany  occupying  the  fore- 
most places.  The  teaching  should  be  such  as  to  arouse  interest  and 
induce  the  children  to  read  for  themselves.  It  should  be  mainly  a 
vivid  presentment  of  the  more  essential  matters  concerning  the  sur- 
face and  productions,  and  the  manners,  customs,  and  dress,  of  the 
people.  It  should  also  emphasise  such  features  as  affect  the  climate 
of  the  country,  the  distribution  of  its  population  and  industries,  its 
commerce,  etc. 

Tbe  basU  of  tlie  teaching  should  be  the  hlack-board  map  drawn  in 
the  presence  of  the  children.  The  map  of  Europe  howevei:  should 
always  be  at  hand  for  purposes  of  reference  or  comparison — for 
instance  the  correction  of  the  false  impression  that  Belgium  and 
Russia  are  about  the  same  size  because  the  teacher's  maps  of  these 
countries  happen  to  be  so. 

Intelligence  and  the  conneotion  of  the  Information  should  be  cared 
for  at  every  step  ;  and  vigorous  questioning  should  play  an  important 
part  in  the  work.  The  lesson  should  be  developed  as  naturally  and 
freshly  as  possible  ;  it  must  not  be  a  mere  spiritless  recitation  by  the 
teacher  of  a  catalogue  of  facts  interspersed  with  passages  of  map 
drill 

Many  of  the  details  should  be  left  to  be  got  up  from  the  text-book  and  the  atlas, 
with  which  every  member  of  the  class  should  now  be  provided.  If  the  teaching  has 
been  well  managed,  the  i)upils  should  have  little  difficulty  in  interpreting  for  them- 
selves the  statements  of  the  book. 

Useful  comparative  laHOBa  may  frequently  be  given ;  and  any  means  which  the  teacher 
can  devise  of  imparting  a  personal  interest  to  the  work  is  worth  considering.  Imagi- 
nary Journeys  are  an  old  device  in  teaching. 

The  conntries  of  the  other  continents  will  be  dealt  with  in  pretty 
much  the  same  way  as  those  of  Europe,  though  events  of  public 
interest  occurring  at  the  time  wiU  often  influence  the  order  in  which 
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the  countries  should  be  treated,  as  well  as  the  fulness  of  information 
given  respecting  them. 


At  this  stage  the  ooumUmi  of  ceogn^hj  villi  Uslory^should  not  be  loet  sight  ot 
Opportanlties  will  frequently  occur  of  giving  additional  interest  to  the  work,  and  of 
teaching  many  useftd  points,  by  reference  to  the  scenes  of  great  eyents,  battle<flelds, 
the  birthplaces  of  remarkable  men,  and  similar  matters. 

Regular  practice  in  map-drawing  will  now  form  an  essential  feature 
of  the  work.  For  *  memory '  purposes  only  a  single  line  of  longitude 
and  one  of  latitude,  to  fix  the  general  position,  should  be  exacted. 
When  sufficient  progress  has  been  made,  the  general  nature  of  the 
common  proJecUons  of  the  globe,  and  the  mode  in  which  maps  are 
constructed,  may  be  explained  to  the  pupils,  and  they  may  be  shewn 
how  to  lay  down  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  for  a  map  on  the 
'  conical '  projection — say  of  Europe — for  themselves. 

More  advanced  work  should  also  be  given  respecting  the  earth  as 
a  planet ;  and  with  this  may  be  combined  a  large  number  of  very 
useful  lessons  dealing  with  the  more  scientific  or  physiographical  side 
of  geography.  The  supplementary  lessons  previously  given  will  have 
prepared  the  way  for  the  fuller  teaching  here  contemplated ;  and  by 
means  of  experiments  and  diagrams  much  of  it  may  be  made 
thoroughly  interesting. 

Throughout,  stress  should  be  laid  upon  facts  which  aid  in  the  com- 
prehension of  other  points,  and  upon  the  more  important  principles 
and  generalisations  with  which  individual  facts  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  associated. 

The  following  will  serve  to  give  the  teacher  some  notion  of  the  subjects  which  may 
usefully  be  taken  up  :— 

(a)  The  podttm  of  the  earth  with  refarsaeo  to  the  fna,  the  nature  of  its  orbit,  and  the 
velocity  of  its  orbital  motion ;  gravitation ;  the  planets ;  the  rtUtlen  of  tho  sMNm  to  ttao 
•arth ;  the  phases  of  the  moon ;  the  tides.  The  pupils  should  also  be  taught  to 
recognise  the  *  Great  Bear,'  and  shewn  how  to  find  the  pole  star  by  means  of  the 
'pointers.' 

(l>)  The  rof^aetioii  of  the  atmosphoro ;  twilight ;  the  mirage ;  the  rainbow. 

(e)  What  is  meant  by  the  ellaato  of  a  country,  and  the  conditions  upon  which  it 
depends.  The  use  of  the  barometer  to  foretell  the  weather ;  isobars,  and  the  nature  of 
a  weather  chart.  AtsMsphtrle  droOatloa ;  trade  winds ;  calm  belts  ;  monsoons ;  the 
nature  of  a  cyclone ;  storm  warnings.    Thunderstorms. 

(d)  AetloB  of  movatala  raacos  in  deflecting  air  currents  upwards,  and  hence  causing 
them  to  deposit  their  moisture ;  snowflelds ;  avalanches ;  formatloa  of  a  glador,  its 
surfiice  features,  movement,  and  moraines ;  signs  of  ancient  ice  action.  Polar  lee ; 
icebergs. 
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(f )  UvwnunU  of  th*  Mrth'i  crait ;  the  folding  of  rocks ;  tlie  fonnation  of  a  motuitAin 
range;  the  carving  of  the  range  by  the  action  of  frost,  rain,  torrents,  ice,  etc 
Gradual  lowering  of  the  surface  of  a  country  by  daandatlon;  amount  of  material 
carried  down  by  rivers.    Relation  of  scenery  to  geolc^ical  structure. 

(/)  Tolea&oM— the  crater,  ashes  and  lava,  the  nature  of  an  eruption,  the  building  of 
a  cone,  distribution  of  volcanoes  over  the  globe.  Dead  volcanoes,  and  how  they 
became  so.    Otyssri  and  hot  springs.    Barthqaakes. 

(g)  The  form  of  the  floor  of  the  great  •eaaas;  the  Gulf  Stream  and  its  influences ; 
other  great  ocean  currents;  ocean  temperatures.  Shore  and  deepoea  deposits;  the 
building  of  coral  reefs. 

The  ■election  of  a  suitable  text-book  is  a  matter  to  which  the 
teacher  should  give  careful  heed  ;  and  when  it  is  chosen,  the  pupil 
will  need  a  good  deal  of  guidance  and  help  if  he  is  to  make  intel- 
ligent use  of  it  PerRaps  the  most  marked  defect  of  the  common 
run  of  geography  books  for  children  is  their  scrappiness.  Far  too 
much  is  often  included  in  the  way  of  names  and  details,  and  con- 
sequently the  more  important  matters  are  inadequately  presented. 
The  style  is  too  much  that  of  a  classified  catalogue ;  there  is  no 
stimulating  element  of  thought,  and  no  development.  The  subject  is 
not  treated  in  a  way  to  arouse  the  child's  interest  or  curiosity ;  and 
rarely  is  any  aid  afforded  him  in  forming  the  valuable  habit  of  seek- 
ing some  logical  connection  between  the  points  or  other  helpful  mode 
of  association.  What  is  wanted,  in  short,  is  not  a  book  of  reference, 
but  a  book  to  learn  from. 

In  a  similar  way  many  of  the  atlases  for  class  use  contain  far  more 
than  the  child  needs  in  learning  the  subject ;  and  consequently  the 
main  features  do  not  produce  that  clear  and  decided  impression  upon 
the  eye  which  they  should  do.  The  child,  too,  cannot  readily  find 
what  he  wants,  or  confine  his  attention  to  it,  because  he  is  bothered 
by  the  presence  of  things  for  which  he  has  not  the  slightest  use.  The 
maps  should  be  clearly  defined,  and  well  drawn ;  and  the  physical 
features  especially  should  stand  out  with  sufficient  boldness  to  be 
recognised  at  once. 

(7)  Geography  through  Reading  Books, — ^A  good  deal  of  useful  in- 
formation may  be  given  and  interest  infused  into  the  subject  by  the 
employment  of  a  series  of  well  written  and  carefully  illustrated 
geographical  reading  books.  These  should  be  used  as  supplementary 
to  the  oral  lessons  where  the  subject  is  systemically  taught  In  any 
case,  an  important  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  reading  is  to  train 
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the  cbildren  to  acqnlre  Informatioii  for  themselves,  by  putting  them 
through  the  process  repeatedly  in  the  form  they  will  hereafter 
have  most  occasion  to  use.  The  formatlQn  of  good  baMtB  of  attend- 
ing to  what  they  read,  and  of  discriminating  between  truths  of 
primary  consequence  and  merely  subordinate  matter  is  necessarily 
an  important  consideration.  Any  needful  explanations  and  illustra- 
tions should  be  given,  but  these  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere 
unduly  with  the  main  purpose  of  the  lesson. 

The  map  should  always  be  displayed,  and  tlie  places  mentioned  in  the  book  should 
be  pointed  out  as  they  are  referred  to.  At  certain  points  in  the  lesson  tlie  pupils 
should  also  be  thoroughly  questioned  upon  what  they  have  read.  Names  and  a  few 
essential  points  may  also  with  advantage  be  put  upon  the  black-board.  Tliere 
is  room  for  a  considerable  amount  of  discretion  in  managing  these  points  well. 
Properly  conducted,  the  work  Aoald  sUBulato  the  pnpils  to  read  for  thMM«lTw,  and 
help  should  be  given  in  the  selection  of  books  of  travel  which  may  be  within  their 
reach  in  the  school  collection  or  in  public  lending  libraries  to  which  they  have 
access. 


n.  HIBT0B7. 

History  is  a  difficult  subject  to  teaoli,  if  anything  beyond  the 
memorising  of  certain  groups  of  facts  is  aimed  at  and  it  is  to  benefit 
the  pupil  as  it  ought  to  do.  The  difficulties  do  not  arise  from  un- 
certainty as  to  how  the  truths  should  be  presented,  or  from  the  com- 
plexity of  the  method  to  be  employed,  but  are  mainly  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject  itself,  which  appeals  largely  to  the  imagination 
and  necessitates  a  vividness  and  realism  of  treatment  that  are  not 
easy  to  secure.  The  temptation  is  great,  also,  for  the  teacher  to  lay 
stress  on  the  individual  facts  rather  than  on  their  connection  and 
general  bearing  ;  and  a  good  deal  of  judgment  is  required  in  settling 
how  far  to  go,  what  to  emphasise  strongly,  what  to  glance  over,  and 
what  to  leave  out  altogether. 

The  circumstances  of  the  children,  their  age  and  power  of  compre- 
hension, and  the  nature  of  the  training  the  subject  may  be  made  to 
afford  at  each  stage  of  progress,  will  all  need  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

I. — General  Considerations. 

(1.)  What  history  should  do  for  the  child. — Intelligently  taught, 
history  should  make  the  child  acquainted  with  the  great  events 
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which  have  moulded  the  lives  and  circumstances  of  the  people,  KnA 
made  the  nation  what  it  is.  It  should  give  him  information  which 
may  be  made  to  serve  valuable  ends  hereafter,  strengthen  his 
judgment,  and  train  him  to  the  recognition  of  cause  and  effects 
Properly  managed  it  will  also  have  a  moral  effect ;  it  will  widen 
the  pupiPs  view  of  the  conditions  of  life,  "  correct  the  narrowness 
incident  to  personal  experiences,"  and  shew  him  that  every  citizen  has 
a  duty  as  a  member  of  the  general  body. 

The  teaching  of  history,  more  than  of  almost  any  other  sutgcct,  is  apt  to  be  shorn 
of  all  its  higher  and  better  results  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  examination  require- 
ments constantly  in  view.  To  secure  the  mere  cram  of  book  facts,  for  reproduction 
in  the  same  form  at  a  given  time,  is  not  a  difficult  matter,  bat  it  should  not  be 
called  teaching  history. 

(2.)  The  influence  of  the  teacher's  qualifications. — The  effective 
teaching  of  history,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  needs  of  the 
particular  pupils  under  instruction,  depends  largely  upon  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  teacher,  and  demands,  in  addition  to 
skill  in  presenting  facts  clearly  and  logically,  a  considerable  amount 
of  knowledge,  quick  sympathy,  and  the  power  of  graphic  description. 
There  is  probably  no  subject  commonly  taught  in  schools  on 
the  treatment  of  which  the  teacher's  views  of  life,  political  bias, 
intellectual  habits,  and  the  extent  of  his  reading  exercise  so  power- 
ful an  influence  as  on  the  teaching  of  history.  Unless  he  is  interested 
in  his  subject,  and  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  picturing  out  scenes 
and  events,  there  will  be  an  absence  of  that  picturesqueness  and 
power  of  vivifying  the  truths  brought  forward,  which  are  so  necessary 
to  anything  like  an  adequate  presentment  of  history  to  children,  even 
in  its  simplest  aspect. 

It  is  not  knowledge  of  a  text-book  merely  that  will  equip  a  teacher 
for  dealing  satisfiBictorily  with  history.  Without  an  acquaintance 
with  much  beyond  the  information  the  pupils  are  to  learn,  h^^  teach- 
ing will  lack  its  proper  background,  the  facts  will  be  seen  out  of 
their  true  perspective,  and  he  will  scarcely  be  likely  to  group  them 
in  the  most  effective  way  for  them  to  produce  a  clear  and  lasting 
impression  on  the  mind. 

The  teaehlaf  of  Uttory  ihoiild  not  be  Intnsted  to  a  yotuf  teaeher.  His  exjierience  of 
life,  and  his  grasp  of  the  relationship  and  importance  of  the  various  points,  are 
necessarily  insufficient  to  enable  him  to  do  Justice  either  to  his  subject  or  to  himselff 
and  the  result  is  pretty  sure  to  be  a  distinct  loss  to  the  pupils. 
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(3)  Gtiiding  PrindphB. — In  selecting  nis  material  for  teaching, 
and  in  determining  his  methods,  the  teacher  will  often  find  it  of 
service  to  take  as  his  guide  certain  simple  general  principles  as 
applied  to  history,  the  truth  of  which  is  generally  acknowledged. 
These  will  help  to  render  his  work  consistent,  as  well  as  give 
definiteness  and  certainty  to  his  views  as  to  what  should  be  done ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  will  prevent  him  from  going  astray, 
and  in  not  a  few  instances  will  throw  light  upon  doubtful  points  of 
procedure. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  useful  of  these  principles  : — 

(a)  The  child  should  he  called  upon  to  leam  only  that  which  he 
can  understand.  What  is  called  the  philosophy  of  history,  the 
broad  generalisations,  critical  views,  and  many  of  the  truths  con- 
nected with  the  sociological  side  of  the  subject,  are  almost  entirely 
beyond  the  grasp  of  pupils  in  schools,  and  should  be  reserved  for  a 
later  stage. 

(b)  The  teaching  should  he  such  as  to  exercise  the  pupil's  Judgment 
and  reason  as  &r  as  they  are  developed.  Nothing  is  gained,  how- 
ever, by  attempting  to  force  these  faculties,  but  rather  the  reverse  ; 
and  to  make  him  quote  parrot-like  the  results  of  judgment  in  others 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  leading  him  to  exercise  his  own. 

(c)  It  is  characteristic  of  a  healthy  child's  nature  to  delight  in 
action.  Stirring  events,  such  as  battles  by  sea  and  land,  and 
adventures  of  all  kinds,  have  a  strong  attraction  for  boys.  Nor 
need  we  hesitate  to  indulge  this  natural  taste,  so  long  as  we  keep 
within  reasonable  bounds.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  value 
of  the  Mrum  and  trumpet'  history,  as  it  has  been  termed,  its  in- 
fluence in  giving  a  liking  for  the  subject  generally  is  important,  and 
should  be  kept  in  view  in  school  teaching. 

'd)  The  child  is  far  more  interested  in  persons  than  in  things  and 
abstractions.  He  is  fond  of  stories,  and  will  listen  with  avidity  to 
narratives  of  heroic  deeds  or  personal  experience,  while  he  cares  little 
or  nothing  for  discussions  about  political  liberty,  the  growth  of 
knowledge  and  opinion,  the  progress  of  education,  and  the  like, 
however  valuable  we  may  consider  them  to  be.  Surely  it  is  unwise 
in  the  teaching  of  such  a  subject  as  history  to  ignore  these  natural 
predilections.  Children  do  not  leam  readily  things  which  they 
do  not  care  for — which  have  no  points  of  contact  with  their  own 
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sympathies  or  experience ;  and  even  if  they  laboriously  acquire  such 
knowledge,  they  soon  forget  it. 

(e)  We  ihould  as  flEur  as  possiUe  iirooead  firom  known  to  nnknowii. 
This  principle  has  become  so  trite  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  forgotten 
or  ignored  in  practice.  Applied  to  history,  it  shews  us  that  the 
facts  of  the  present,  within  the  child's  knowledge,  should  be  made 
use  of  to  illustrate  and  give  reality  to  the  past ;  and  that  truths 
which  have  been  taught  should  be  constantly  referred  back  to,  and 
made  to  suggest  considerations  respecting  the  new  work. 

(/)  History  sliould  bo  associated  wltli  geography.  By  this  is  not 
meant  that  the  two  subjects  should  be  combined,  as  some  have 
recommended ;  but,  since  they  have  important  relations  and  points 
of  connection,  that  this  interdependence  should  be  constantly  kept 
in  mind  in  teaching,  and  they  should  be  made  to  assist  each  other. 

The  true  undenitanding  of  many  points  in  hiBtory  is  largely  dependent  upon  a 
knowledge  of  the  scenes  of  the  events  and  of  the  situation  of  the  places  mentioned ; 
hence  the  map  should  always  be  present  during  the  lesson  for  reference,  and  any 
necessary  geographical  information  with  which  the  pupils  are  unacquainted  should 
be  giyen.  Too  firequently  they  obtain  but  little  help  of  this  kind,  and,  as  Mr.  Wells 
points  out,  "  battles  are  fought,  and  men  live  in  space — not  in  England." 

(4.)  Scope  of  the  teaching — where  to  begin. — The  time  at  disposal 
for  the  teaching  of  history  in  ordinary  schools  is  comparatively 
small ;  hence  the  teacher  may  easily  fritter  away  opportunities  by 
endeavouring  to  cover  too  wide  a  field  and  doing  nothing  thoroughly. 
The  programme  sketched  out  by  some  writers  is  so  extensive  as  to 
be  altogether  out  of  the  question,  unless  in  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances and  with  older  pupils. 

HotUaf  aort  than  asrtlj  iaeldsatBl  rtfertnoes  ihoold  be  atlmnptad  with  raspeel  to  the 
history  of  other  eomitrlM,  except  whore  this  comes  into  contact  with  our  own.  Here, 
of  course,  the  two  for  the  time  combine.  Even  anything  like  a  satisfactory  account 
of  the  history  of  our  own  laud  is  beyond  the  possibilities  of  many  of  our  schools. 
In  any  case,  selection  has  to  be  made ;  and,  though  some  differences  of  opinion  exist 
as  to  what  should  actually  be  presented,  there  is  pretty  general  agreement  as  to  the 
main  lines  of  the  earlier  teaching. 

The  difficulty  of  selection  is  one  of  the  most  serions  which  the 
teacher  has  to  encounter.  He  has  to  present  a  connected  and  well- 
defined  view  of  the  life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  so  that  the  salient 
features  of  the  story — the  great  events  which  not  only  powerfully 
affected  the  nation  at  the  time,  but  have  had  an  influence  upon  the 
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condition  of  all  succeeding  generations,  and  contributed  to  the 
settling  of  our  institutions  and  the  making  of  the  present  position  of 
our  country — shall  stand  out  prominently  and  distinctly. 

The  essential  facts  connected  with  these  'landmarks'  of  history 
need  to  be  thoroughly  fixed  in  the  mind.  All  points  of  minor 
importance  may  then  be  made  to  cluster  naturally  round  them ; 
and,  however  far  the  pupils  may  extend  their  studies,  the  relative 
importance  of  the  events  will  not  be  lost.  Few  things  in  the  school 
teaching  of  history  are  of  greater  moment  than  this. 

In  deciding  upon  the  suitability  of  historical  facts  for  class  use,  the  age  and 
development  of  the  pupils  must  be  taken  into  account.  Too  frequently  this  is  largely 
ignored  by  those  who  regard  the  matter  from  the  side  of  the  historian  rather  than 
of  the  teacher.  The  alMolute  lastMUl  of  th»  reUtlTO  Talvo  of  the  tratlis  is  considered, 
and  the  importance  of  this  or  that  side  of  the  subject  is  emi)hasised,  while  but  scant 
attention  is  given  to  the  effect  upon  the  pupil  of  teaching  such  matters,  or  to  the 
possibility  of  his  being  able  to  grasp  them  with  reasonable  success. 

The  question  as  to  whether  we  should  teach  events  in  their 
chronological  order,  or,  as  Diderot  and  others  since  his  time  would 
have  us,  begin  with  the  present  and  work  back  little  by  little  to 
remote  ages,  is  not  difficult  to  decide.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  natural  sequence  is  the  true  one  to  adopt. 

Abovt  old  tiauB  tluro  Is  aa  air  of  straagoaou  aad  romaaoo  whioh  adds  greatly  to  tlioir 
iatoTMt  for  chUdron;  whereas  the  present  is  more  or  less  commonplace,  and  is 
certainly  less  attractive.  If,  too,  the  study  is  to  be  progressive,  it  is  well  that  those 
portions  which  are  more  picturraque,  and  which  need  less  thorough  treatment  should 
be  taken  first.  Then,  when  the  pupU  reaches  more  recent  times,  he  will  be  prepared 
for  the  ftiUer  detaU  required,  and  better  able  to  understand  tiie  questions  involved. 
The  subject  will  grow,  as  it  were,  with  his  power,  and  the  tracing  of  cause  into 
effect  will  be  much  more  easily  accomplished. 

(5)  Common  mistakes, — Not  unfrequently  the  history  given  in 
schools  has  little  useful  bearing  on  the  child's  general  education  ;  and 
he  is  taught  the  subject,  not  because  of  its  value,  but  often  for  quite 
other  reasons.  It  is  not  remarkable,  therefore,  that  in  many  cases 
the  nature  of  the  teaching  required  should  be  very  inadequately 
realised. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  frequent  mistakes  made  : — 
(a)  Teacbiiifi:  witbont  any  settled  sclieme.    The  teacher  has  no 
clear  idea  as  to  what  he  intends  to  take  up,  how  far  he  should  have 
progressed  by  a  given  time,  or  where  he  is  going  to  finish. 
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(6)  Attexnptiiiff  too  mnch  In  tlie  way  of  detail,  so  that  the  papils 
are  confused  by  the  number  of  points  brought  before  them,  and  get 
no  clear  grasp  of  the  central  truths. 

(0)  Laying  too  much  ftress  npon  cbronology,  as  though  this  by 
itself  were  history — the  cram  of  long  lists  of  dates,  many  of  which 
the  pupil  will  never  want,  and  which  he  will  rapidly  forget  when 
learned. 

{d)  OlTlng  too  elaborate  an  aoconnt  of  ancient  times,  so  that  the 
more  useful  recent  history  is  either  never  reached,  or  is  hurried  over 
in  a  quite  inadequate  way. 

(«)  introducing  critical  dontots  to  children — telling  the  story  and 
then  destroying  the  effect  by  shewing  that  probably  this  or  that  part 
of  the  narrative  is  false.  This  is  altogether  unsuited  to  the  young, 
and  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  injurious. 

(/)  Teaching  as  though  impressions  alone  were  needed,  and  foi^et- 
ting  to  give  the  solid  substratum  of  facts  without  which  history  is 
practically  valueless. 

(g)  Presenting  matters  which  the  pupil  is  unfitted  to  receive  Intel- 
ligently, neither  his  previous  instruction  and  experience  of  life  nor 
his  power  of  judgment  being  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

(h)  Arousing  sham  sentiment  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and 
attributing  to  the  personages  of  history  thoughts  and  feelings, 
"  which  are  untrue,  and  which  would  be  unimportant  if  true."  ^ 

The  complaint  is  often  maile,  and  in  many  instances  not  without  reason,  that  a 
uaber  of  things  la  history  of  llttto  ue  art  tavfht  to  ddldraa,  wlille  other  things  which 
should  be  of  service  to  them  are  omitted ;  that  they  learn,  for  instance,  a  great  deal 
about  the  Ancient  Britons  and  the  earlier  and  less  important  periods,  and  leave 
school  before  they  come  to  the  valuable  history  of  the  times  which  more  immediately 
preceded  our  own. 

II.  The  Three  Stages  of  Historical  Teaching. 

So  far  as  the  school  is  concerned,  the  teaching  of  history  appears 
to  fall  naturally  into  three  stages,  that  aspect  of  the  subject  being 
presented  in  each  which  most  nearly  accords  with  the  character 
and  wants  of  the  pupils  at  the  time. 

(1)  Earliest  teacking — the  picture  and  story  stage, — Anything  like 
formal  teaching  of  history  with  young  children  would  be  entirely  out 

1  Mr.  Walls  in  bi«  Icctua  on  TK€  Ttaeking  9f  ffittorp  in  BAoelt  poinU  out  tb&t  th«  wn^wrttan 
an  Ui«  greftt  slnnen  In  thli  rMpset. 
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of  place ;  but  it  is  quite  possible,  even  at  an  early  age,  to  do  much  to 
prepare  the  way  for  later  instruction  of  a  more  systematic  kind. 

The  child's  love  of  stories  and  plctnres  should  he  utilised,  his 
interest  and  curiosity  aroused,  and  his  imagination  appealed  to. 
The  lessons  should  deal  with  what  may  be  called  the  romantic  side 
of  English  history,  more  especially  such  matters  as  narratives  of 
personal  adventure,  accounts  of  what  men  did  in  past  times — how 
they  lived,  and  dressed,  and  traveUed,  and  fought — deeds  of  heroism, 
picturesque  descriptions  of  striking  events  within  the  children's  com- 
prehension, and  the  like.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  these 
subjects  should  not  be  taken  in  chronological  order. 

The  art  of  telling  a  story  weU  is  one  to  he  specially  cnltlTated  by 
the  teacher  if  he  would  succeed  in  interesting  children  in  history. 
The  teaching  shonld  he  Oharacterised  by  vividness  of  presentment  and 
vivacity  of  manner.  'Picturing  out'  should  be  largely  employed, 
and  the  lessons  made  as  pleasant  as  possible.  The  learning  of  facts 
is  at  this  stage  of  quite  secondary  importance ;  and,  though  many 
useful  points  will  be  remembered,  if  the  teaching  is  what  it  should 
be,  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  thrust  upon  the  pupils  either  lists 
of  dates  or  abstracts  of  the  teaching. 

00I«vr«d  htitoTlfl  prlBta,  several  series  of  which  may  now  be  purchased,  will  be  found 
of  considerable  use,  and  in  many  instances  may  with  advantage  be  made  the  basis  of 
the  teaching. 

Some  writers,  especially  on  the  continent,  would  have  the  teacher  begin  with  stories 
such  as  those  about  the  old  Greek  heroes,  or  even  with  fairy  tales ;  others,  as 
Professor  Braun,  would  begin  with  "  certain  preliminary  talks  "  about  the  fl&mily  and 
the  surrounding  district;  then  proceed  to  lessons  intended  to  give  children  some 
notion  of  the  lapse  of  time :  and  lastly  carry  him  back  rapidly  fh>m  the  present  to 
early  times.i 

(2)  Outline  ieacking — the  information  stage, — The  pupil  has  now 
to  begin  the  study  of  history  in  earnest,  the  object  at  this  stage  being 
the  acqolsitlQn  of  a  clear  and  well  arranged  ontUne  of  the  more  impor- 
tant facts.  This  will  form  a  foundation  for  further  study,  and  at  least 
be  useful,  as  far  as  it  goes,  if  the  pupils  end  here.  The  information 
should  be  grouped  under  leading  events  rather  than  under  monarchs ; 
and  it  should  be  given  with  increasing  fulness  as  we  come  down  to 
recent  times.  Minor  points,  which  have  little  or  no  bearing  on  the 
general  story,  and  portions  of  the  narrative  when  nothing  of  much 

i  Wclls-Hvi  de.,  p.  96. 
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consequence  occurred,  should  be  passed  over  rapidly,  sufficient  only 
being  given  to  bridge  the  gaps  between  the  parts  which  need  to  be 
more  fully  treated.  Many  of  the  details  which  often  find  a  place  in 
our  text-books,  but  which  are  neither  interesting  nor  useful,  may 
without  loss  be  ignored  altogether.  The  art  of  leaving  out  is  espe- 
cially useful  here. 

A  knowledge  of  tlie  dates  of  accession  will  prove  of  such  frequent 
service  to  the  pupil  as  a  means  of  localising  events  in  time,  not  only 
while  at  school,  but  in  after  years,  that  they  should  be  thoroughly 
fixed  in  the  mind.  In  addition  to  these,  the  dates  only  of  really 
important  events  should  be  learned,  and  that  at  the  time  the  lesson 
is  given.  They  should  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  be  forgotten, 
and  to  prevent  this  they  should  be  grouped  into  a  scheme  and 
carefully  revised  from  time  to  time.  Any  further  dates  afterwards 
needed  should  be  associated  with  these,  and  the  whole  kept  fresh 
and  ready  for  use. 

A  brief  and  Judiciously-selected  chronology  is  indeed  most  valuable,  if  intelligently 
learned ;  but  the  matter  may  easily  be  overdone ;  and  the  memorising  of  long  lists  of 
dates,  dissociated  altogether  from  the  teaching,  is  to  be  strongly  deprecated.  They 
are  mastered  laboriously,  many  of  the  dates  are  never  wanted,  and  the  effort  to  retain 
so  many  weakens  the  impression  of  the  more  important  ones. 

The  treatment  of  history  at  tbis  stage  BhOQld  be  realittio,  and  some 
points  will  need  to  be  presented  "  with  almost  dramatic  force."  The 
pnpils  must  be  put  Into  sympathy  with  the  past,  and  the  events 
called  up  before  their  minds  in  such  a  way  that  the  actors  have  a 
living  reality,  and  are  not  allowed  to  remain,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  the  merest  shadows,  or  nothing  more  than  names.  Vividness  of 
impression  is  necessary  tbronghont,  but  it  is  not  by  itself  sufficient 
here.  The  teaching  must  he  definite  and  coherent^  and  the  facts  most 
be  associated  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  be  most  readily  and 
certainly  remembered.  Too  often  the  information  is  given  in  a 
fragmentary  way  without  connecting  links  or  unity  of  plan,  and  there 
is  no  proper  realisation  of  the  relationship  of  each  individual  truth  to 
the  rest  of  the  group  or  to  the  general  subject. 

OhUdrm  tend  to  care  for  what  tlMy  sm  Um  teacher  cars*  far,  for  wliat  he  is  enthusiastic 
about ;  and  this  is  especially  so  in  the  case  of  history.  If  he  is  dulland  careless, 
and  the  tpaching  pointless  and  commonplace,  oven  a  naturally  interesting  subject 
like  history  may  soon  be  rendered  dead,  tedious,  and  distasteful. 
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(3)  Epoch  teaching — Oie  more  distinctly  intellectual  tkige, — In  this 
stage  the  history  should  be  studied  in  periods  or  epochs  ;  and,  as  the 
general  sequence  of  the  more  important  facts  will  now  be  known,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  teacher  should  not  take  the  most  recent  period 
first,  or  in  fact  any  period  he  pleases.  Whichever  is  taken,  it  should 
be  worked  through  in  order.  That  which  has  been  previously  learned 
should  be  thoroughly  reviewed,  and  made  the  basis  of  the  new  work. 
The  extent  to  which  the  teaching  should  be  carried  will  of  course 
depend  upon  the  time  at  disposal,  the  power  of  the  pupils  to  think, 
and  the  particular  object  in  view ;  but,  wherever  possible,  sufficient 
information  should  be  given,  in  addition  to  what  is  ahready  known, 
to  secure  the  mastery  of  a  fairly  complete  view  of  the  period 
selected. 


Care  la  m  bccmuut  m  trar  not  to  bawUdar  tha  impUa  by  presenting  more  details  than 
they  can  properly  grasp,  and  not  to  destroy  the  prominence  of  the  more  essential 
truths  by  dwelling  on  incidental  occurrences  and  unimportant  matters. 

Each  teacher  will  probably  prefer  his  own  mode  of  treatment ;  but 
whatever  plan  is  adopted,  tbe  gniding  principle  of  tbe  teaching 
Bhonld  be  to  cement  tlie  facts  into  a  dear  and  consistent  whole,  so 
that  each  new  acquisition  may  be  related  to  the  rest  and  find  a 
natural  place  in  the  scheme. 

Clear  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  events  as  they  occurred  is 
important,  but  this  is  not  all  which  should  be  acquired  at  this  stage. 
The  influence  of  the  events  upon  the  people,  upon  the  growth  of  our 
institutions,  and  upon  the  welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  should  be 
pointed  out ;  and  the  pupils  should  also  learn  something  of  the  use 
to  which  the  ^ts  may  be  put — how  they  may  be  made  to  throw 
light  upon  the  present  order  of  things,  to  assist  in  the  understanding 
of  the  grounds  upon  which  political  opinions  and  practice  should  be 
based,  and  to  afford  guidance  for  the  future.  In  a  word,  history 
properly  taught  should  do  something  towards  preparing  the  pupil 
for  the  duties  he  will  hereafter  be  called  upon  to  discharge  as  a 
dtisen. 

The  work  should  be  more  intellectual  and  have  a  more  distinctly 
disciplinary  value  than  heretofore.  The  pupils  should  be  called  upon 
for'  frequent  exercises  of  Judgment  within  their  power,  and.  be 
gradually  trained  to  reason  upon  the  facts  given*  The  strengthen- 
ing of  the  judgment,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  most  important  educative 

2C 
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results  which  the  study  of  history  should  secure  ;  but,  as  already 
pointed  out,  the  faculty  must  not  be  forced. 

Direction,  interpretation,  and  help  in  many  ways  the  teacher  will  need  to  give :  hut 
If  the  pupila  are  to  be  benefited  beyond  merely  acquiring  infonnation  they  most  be 
Bade  to  think  for  thomMlvM.  To  simply  import  into  their  minds  tlie  Judgments  of 
others,  as  so  many  additional  fi&cts,  is,  as  Mr.  Currie  calls  it,  "  mechanical  instruction 
of  the  worst  sort,"  and  fosters  the  mischievous  habit  of  quoting  phrases  and  opinions 
without  any  real  understanding  of  them. 

Alongside  the  more  specific  teaching  of  history,  there  should  also 
be  given  a  Bupplementary  aeries  of  lessons  upon  such  subjects  as  the 
nature  of  the  constitution  ;  how  laws  are  made  ;  how  taxes  are  levied  ; 
how  justice  is  administered  ;  the  advance  of  civilisation  ;  the  growth 
of  individual  liberty  ;  the  duties,  rights,  and  privileges  of  citizens ;  the 
progress  of  industries  and  manufactures  ;  etc.  Other  matters,  as  the 
story  of  inventions  and  discoveries,  the  development  of  our  navy,  and 
the  growth  of  large  towns,  may  also  be  made  of  much  interest ;  and  Mr. 
Fitch  makes  the  capital  suggestion  of  lessons  on  great  books — "  their 
influence  on  history,  and  their  value  as  indicative  of  the  thought  and 
intellectual  movement  which  produced  them,  and  as  helping  to  shape 
the  thought  or  the  policy  of  the  age  which  succeeded." 

The  hifhir  aspoots  of  Ustorieal  stady  need  a  trained  and  acute  intellect,  and  are  clearly 
quite  outside  the  province  of  the  common  school.  To  attempt  to  teach  philosophic 
views,  or  what  may  be  called  the  science  of  history,  in  any  real  way,  is  altoftiiMr 
iapnetieabU  la  the  oaso  of  ehildna,  and  can  only  lead  to  failure,  If  not  to  some- 
thing worse.  To  expect  the  pupil,  for  instance,  to  generalise  in  the  way  required  is 
to  expect  an  impossibility ;  he  has  neither  the  mental  grasp  necessary  to  marahal  tho 
array  of  facts,  nor  the  insight  and  logical  power  needed  to  make  the  induction. 
We  cannot  force  him  beyond  his  power,  but  we  may  arouse  in  him  the  desire  to 
know,  give  him  much  of  the  material  necessary,  and  at  least  secure  that  he  shall  have 
nothing  to  unlearn  if  ever  he  is  able  to  proceed  fiirther. 

III.  SUOOESTIONS  RE8PECTINO  THE  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  THE 
SUBJECT. 

(1)  7%i  ordinary  course  of  lesson  procedure, — The  general  method 
of  teaching  history  will  be  that  of  an  ordinary  oral  lesson.  The  basis 
of  the  method  should  be  vivid  lecture,  but  this  must  by  no  means  be 
exclusively  employed.  The  facts  selected  for  treatment  should  be 
dwelt  upon  with  sufficient  fulness  for  the  pupil  to  get  clear  and  accu- 
rate notions  of  them,  and  the  more  important  should  be  emphasised 
and  reiterated  as  often  as  is  necessary  to  secure  their  being  firmly 
retained.    The  teacher  must  tell  the  story  as  if  he  had  been  an  eye- 
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witness ;  it  must  be  to  him  a  living  reality,  not  a  mere  recitation  of 
dead  facts.  There  must  be  no  perfunctoriness,  no  rambling  hither 
and  thither  in  an  aimless  sort  of  way,  and  no  vagueness.  It  must  be 
remembered  also  that  the  connection  of  the  details  is  a  vital  point. 

The  minds  of  tbe  pupilB  must  be  kept  active,  and  tlironfl^hont 
comxnrehenBioii  ihoiild  be  tested  by  rapid  and  searching  qnestioning. 
At  convenient  points  in  the  lesson,  what  has  been  gone  over  should 
be  recapitulated,  all  misconceptions  put  right,  and  a  concise  and 
well-ordered  summary  of  the  more  essential  truths  put  upon  the 
black-board.  This  digest  of  the  teaching  should  be  copied  by  the 
class  and  thoroughly  learned — whether  bs  home  lessons,  or  in  any 
other  way,  the  teacher  will  best  be  able  to  decide. 

Any  mode  of  illustration — ^as  pictures,  diagrams,  coins,  etc. — which 
is  available,  and  which  will  assist  in  giving  reality  to  the  child's  con- 
ceptions, should  not  be  dbregarded.  The  map  should  always  be  kept 
in  view  during  the  lesson,  and  the  positions  of  all  places  mentioned 
should  be  pointed  out.  Important  battles  should  be  illustrated  by 
sketch-plans  on  the  black-board ;  almost  any  good  text-book  will 
now  supply  the  materials. 

It  U  not  a  waste  of  time  to  make  a  elaj  nod*!  of  aa  Inportaat  tettla-JUM,  with  strips 
of  differently  coloured  paper  to  represent  the  disposition  of  the  troops  of  the  con- 
tending armies.  Teaching  by  illustnitions  of  this  kind  Is  always  attractive  and 
leaves  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  child. 

(2)  The  use  of  the  comparative  method, — The  tracing  of  analogies  is 
not  only  a  useful  exercbe  in  itself^  but  in  the  teaching  of  history  it 
may  be  made  especially  advantageous,  and  should  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  method  from  the  time  the  study  of  the  subject  is  seriously 
taken  up.  One  series  of  events  often  supplies  a  commentary  on 
another,  and  to  compare  the  two  is  a  very  considerable  aid  to  the 
understanding  of  both.  In  this  way  the  present  may  often  be  called 
upon  to  assist  in  the  explanation  and  interpretation  of  the  past,  and 
one  period  may  be  made  to  throw  light  upon  a  second.  The  causes, 
also,  which  led  to  some  great  change,  and  the  conditions  which 
governed  its  development,  will  be  more  clearly  comprehended  if  they 
are  compared  with  the  action  of  similar  influences  in  another  age. 
"Without  the  ever  active  spirit  of  comparison,"  says  Mr.  Currie, 
"  the  past  b  separated  from  us  by  an  impassable  gulf ;  it  has  little 
reality  and  interest  for  ua.'' 
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The  «Bpl«FDMat  of  tte  atthoA  ihmdd  of  covw  be  pngnmin,  the  points  compared 
being  at  flnt  few  and  simple,  and  gradually  increasing  in  number  and  dlfflcolty  as  tta 
child  becomes  able  to  apprehend  more  complex  relationships.  Success  depends  upon 
the  skill  with  which  the  teacher  arranges  the  fttcts,  the  suggestiveness  of  the  tfiarhing, 
and  the  clearness  and  certainty  with  which  the  pupils  can  be  made  to  grasp  tiie 
points  of  similarity  and  contrast  brought  forward.  As  fkr  as  possible  they  should  be 
led  by  adroit  questioning  to  discover  these  points  for  themselves. 

(3)  The  emotional  element — moral  teaming, — There  is  a  human 
and  emotional  element  in  history  which  can  scarcely  fail,  if  the 
subject  is  properly  presented,  to  have  considerable  influence,  quite 
apart  from  the  mere  acquisition  of  information ;  and  if  this  is 
absent,  the  teaching  loses  no  inconsiderable  share  of  its  ultimate 
usefulness. 

The  subject  should  be  so  handled  as  to  have  a  moral  as  well  «■  an 
intellectual  Talne  for  the  puplL  It  should  arouse  enthusiasm  for 
what  is  good  and  noble,  inculcate  respect  for  what  is  great,  and  lead 
to  the  recognition  of  our  duty  and  responsibility  in  social  and 
political  matters.  Many  opportunities  will  occur  of  instilling  in- 
cidentally valuable  practical  lessons  bearing  on  conduct  or  belief; 
of  illustrating  and  enforcing  the  importance  of  law  and  order ;  and 
of  stimulating  the  growth  of  such  moral  qualities  as  generosity, 
endurance,  magnanimity,  faith,  and  the  like.  *' History,''  says 
M.  Compayrd,  "  teaches  patience  to  those  who  lack  it,  and  hope  to 
those  who  grow  discouraged." 

Thors  mast,  bowavar,  be  no  dry  mormlUac.  The  subject  should  be  so  treated  that  the 
moral  influence  is  felt,  not  merely  talked  about.  Only  occasionally  will  it  be 
necessary  to  formulate  distinctly  the  lesson  to  be  learned,  or  to  draw  out  any  direct 
application  of  it. 

In  this  connection  biography  has  an  important  hearing,  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  history  of  the  nation  is  inseparably  bound  up  with 
the  lives  of  its  great  men.  The  attraction  of  the  personal  element 
for  children  has  already  been  pointed  out ;  it  is  something  they  can 
understand,  and  does  much  to  prevent  the  teaching  of  history  becom- 
ing a  series  of  cold  abstractions.  Children  are  great  hero-worshippers  ; 
and  it  is  well  they  should  be  so,  for  the  contemplation  of  noble  deeds 
— of  what  men  did  and  suffered  in  old  times  to  uphold  the  right  and 
advance  a  higher  ideal  of  life — ^is  one  of  the  most  potent  influences  in 
the  formation  of  character.  '*  There  is  no  kind  of  sermon,"  says 
Professor  Blackie,  '*  so  effective  as  the  example  of  a  great  man."     It 
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is  the  teacher's  business  to  see  that  this  valuable  means  of  moral 
training  is  not  neglected. 

Nor  must  the  ooltLvation  of  patriotism  be  overlooked.  The 
teaching  of  history  fails  in  an  important  respect  if  it  is  not  given  in 
such  a  way  as  to  foster  in  the  child  a  love  of  his  native  country. 
He  ought  to  feel  elation  at  its  progress,  its  greatness,  and  its  victories ; 
and  the  more  he  knows  of  its  story,  and  realises  what  a  glorious 
inheritance  it  is  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  from  our  fore- 
fathers, the  more  firmly  rooted  will  become  the  determination  to 
defend  its  liberties  and  keep  its  honour  untarnished. 

An  important  aid  towards  implanting  thia  patriotic  feeling  is  the  »^«-«iig  and  itBgliiff 
of  naMimal  MBfi  aad  moci  of  homo  llfo.  "  The  songs  of  a  country  are  the  truly  national 
part  of  its  poetry,  and  really  the  only  poetry  of  the  great  body  of  the  people."  It  is 
impossible,  perhaps,  to  estimate  the  effect  upon  the  people  of  England  of  such  songs 
as  Rule  Britannia,  Heme  Swut  Home,  and  many  another  similar  ballad ;  but  it  is 
equally  impossible  not  to  believe  that  It  has  been  great  "  I  knew  a  very  wise  man/' 
said  Andrew  fletoher  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  "  that  believed  that  if  a  man  were 
permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads,  he  need  not  care  who  should  make  the  laws  of  a 
nation.'*  Lord  Wharton  boasted  t^t  by  JMibwrUto  he  had  **  rhymed  King  James  out 
of  his  kingdom." 

(4)  The  \iM  of  a  text-hook, — In  spite  of  the  division  of  opinion 
among  teachers  respecting  the  advisability  of  using  a  text-book  in 
teaching  history,  there  seems  no  good  reason  against  its  proper 
employment  in  all  stages  except  the  introductory  one,  while  there  are 
some  distinct  advantages.  Very  much,  however,  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  book  selected,  and  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is 
treated  by  the  teacher. 

Wherever  oral  teaching  is  given,  the  book  should  play  a  secondary 
part,  its  main  use  being  to  give  definiteness  to  the  pupil's  impressions, 
and  to  enable  him  to  revise  his  work  as  often  as  necessary.  The 
previous  teaching  will  thus  guide  him  as  to  what  to  spend  his  strength 
upon,  and  give  any  necessary  explanations  and  illustrations.  As  a 
further  aid,  Mr.  H.  C.  Bowen  would  have  the  books  carefully  marked. 

The  ted  flsodo  of  uIbc  tho  book  is  to  have  so  much  learned  by  heart,  or  got  up  by  the 
pupils,  without  any  help  being  given  towards  its  comprehension,  and  then  for  the 
teacher  merely  to  test  this  knowledge  by  a  few  questions.  All  that  should  be  gained 
by  contact  with  the  teacher's  mind  and  by  his  influence  Is  thus  lost 

(5)  SupplemerUary  reading^  etc — ^Any  teaching  of  history  ia  defec- 
tive which  does  not  induce  the  children  to  read  for  themselYes ; 
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and  no  amount  of  exact  knowledge  of  facts,  got  up  at  the  teachei^s 
dictation,  will  make  up  for  the  lack  of  any  liking  for  the  reading  of 
history  apart  from  school  work. 

The  sooner  the  pupils  can  be  brought  to  the  point  of  reading 
intelligently  for  themselves  such  hbtories  as  that  of  Maeaulay  the 
better.  Broader  reading  later  on  will  correct  the  defects  and  mis- 
takes of  any  particular  book,  but  at  least  tlie  lint  hlBtories  read 
Bhonld  be  Interesting  ones.  Nor  should  the  reading  be  confined  to 
histories  properly  so  called ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  national  ballads 
already  referred  to,  liistorlcal  plays  and  poems  and  historical  norela 
may  all  be  laid  under  contribution.  The  more  important  of  the 
shorter  poems  should  be  learned,  and  to  these  might  be  added  a  few 
selected  historical  scenes  from  Shakespeare.  To  know  by  heart  such 
poems  as  Chevy  Chase,  Campbell's  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  Macaulay's 
Armada,  Ayton's  Edinburgh  after  Flodden,  Tennyson's  The  Bevenge 
and  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  is  a  gain  frem  the  point  of  view 
of  literature  as  well  as  of  history  and  of  patriotism. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  reading  of  historical  novela,  that  in  many  the  hlatorj 
contained  is  only  of  the  slightest  value,  and  that  the  boy  "reads  the  tale  and  skips 
the  history."  But  after  all  the  aim  is  not  so  much  to  instruct  as  to  interest  him  ; 
and,  if  the  tale  is  well  told,  it  will  appeal  to  him  "  in  a  way  which  no  mere  historian 
can,"  and  give  a  picture  of  the  times  that  will  not  soon  be  foiigotten.  The  pupils 
should  be  aided  in  the  selection  of  books,  and  induced  to  read  a  few  of  the  best 
thoroughly  rather  than  to  scamper  over  many.i 

(6)  The  teaching  of  History  through  Beading  Boohs. — Historical 
reading  books  should  be  well  within  the  child's  power  so  far  as 
language  is  concerned,  conceived  in  a  congenial  spirit,  and  brightly 
and  pleasantly  written — in  fact  quite  unlike  either  a  summary  or  a 
manual.  Of  late  years  a  number  of  carefully  graduated  and  attrac* 
tively  illustrated  series  have  been  published,  many  of  which  have  at 
least  the  merit  of  being  readable  as  well  as  instructive. 

When  history  is  not  taken  up  as  a  distinct  subject  of  study,  such 
a  series  should  by  all  means  be  employed.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  while  the  practice  will  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  reading,  the  main  object  is  to  give  the  pupils  some  acquaintance 
with  the  outlines  of  English  history,  and  to  introduce  them  to  books 

1  Mr.  H.  C.  Bowvn  hu  pnblUhed  &  danlfled  and  descriptive  catalogue  of  eonio  five  fanndred  ffUtari- 
eal  Som^t  and  To/m,  trhleh  the  taaoher  wiU  find  of  much  Mnrioe  In  eelecttng  books  for  rNwUnf  or 
(or  &  sohool  library. 
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as  a  means  of  acquiring  information.  Hence  the  language  of  the 
lessons  should  be  somewhat  easier  than  that  of  the  ordinary  reading 
books,  and,  in  order  not  to  distract  attention  from  the  sense,  only 
ataolntely  necenary  eorrectiosa  Bhould  be  given. 

The  reading  should  be  accompanied  by  any  really  helpful  comments, 
explanations,  and  illustrations ;  but  any  lengtliy  digression  Is  to  be 
avoided.  The  pupils  should  also  be  thoroughly  questioned  at  definite 
stages,  and  the  chief  points  put  upon  the  black-board.  Properly 
carried  out,  the  work  should  give  the  children  the  power  and  the 
will  to  continue  their  reading  further  with  intelligence  and  profit 


m.    ENQUSH. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  things  in  connection  with  the  educa- 
tion of  our  own  country  is  the  neglect  which  the  study  of  English 
has  suffered  in  the  past — ^a  neglect  that  still  obtains  to  a  considerable 
extent,  especially  in  our  secondary  schools. 

Few  perhaps  would  now  deny  the  importance  of  a  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  mother  tongue  ;  but  we  are  not  yet  quite  rid  of  the  Idea 
that  English  is  unworthy  of  serious  study  for  purposes  of  training  and 
discipline  compared  with  such  a  language  as  Latin,  and  that  as  a 
matter  of  knowledge  all  that  is  practically  useful  may  readily  be 
picked  up  incidentally. 

"  That  a  langoage  should  be,  as  English  Is,"  says  Mr.  Woodward,  "  so  apt  and  dear 
in  expression  as  to  commend  itself  to  almost  universal  nse,  so  wide  and  ftill  in  its 
capacity  to  voice  high  thooght  snd  deep  feeling  as  to  win  nnlversal  acclaim,  and  yet 
should  be  comparatively  worthless  for  the  training  of  its  own  children,  is  a  paradox 
that  fklhi  below  the  dignity  of  a  tolerable  Joke.** 

So  long  as  the  teaching  was  confined  to  formal  grammar,  introduced  often  at  far 
too  early  an  age,  and  the  child  was  set  merely  to  memoriae  definitions,  minute  classi- 
fications, rules,  and  lists  of  exceptions  fh)m  a  book,  much  might  Justly  be  urged 
against  the  subjectb  Taught,  however.  In  a  more  liberal  spirit  and  by  better  methods, 
English  is  surely  deserving  of  full  recognition,  and  no  child  ought  to  pass  through 
our  schools  without  having  received  such  training  in  the  subject  as  his  years  will 
allow.  Unfortunately  we  teach  nothing  now-a-days  that  is  not  to  be  examined  upon ; 
and  liberal  teaching  demands  liberal  examination. 

I.  General  Coksiderations. 

(1)  The  general  scope  and  object  of  the  teaching. — Knowledge  of  lan- 
gnage  is  out  of  t&o  oondiUoning  elements  of  the  growth  of  mind ;  and 
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the  more  specific  teaching  connected  with  the  subject  may  be  made 
to  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  child  much  that  is  of  peculiar 
value,  if  the  various  parts  of  the  work  are  introduced  at  the  right 
time  and  in  the  right  way.  In  any  adequate  treatment  of  language 
in  schools,  the  nature  of  tbe  work  to  be  done  is  for  the  most  part  as 
follows : — 

(a)  To  provide  suitable  material  for  tbe  mind  to  work  upon,  and 
make  the  pupil  acquainted  with  something  of  what  has  been  thought 
by  the  great  writers,  and  of  what  has  been  done  to  develop  dear, 
forcible,  and  beautiful  forms  of  expression. 

(6)  To  tndn  tlie  understanding  of  the  pupil,  so  that  he  may  not 
only  grasp  readily  the  thought  underlying  language,  but  gain  such 
a  knowledge  of  words  and  literary  forms  as  will  enable  him  to  employ 
them  with  accuracy  and  facility. 

(c)  To  discipline  tbe  Intellectual  powers — ^more  particularly  of  con- 
ception, judgment,  and  reasoning — so  that  they  may  be  strengthened 
and  rendered  more  acute  by  exercises  in  abstract  thought  which  the 
formal  study  of  grammar  should  give. 

(d)  To  extend  tbe  pupil's  vocabulary  and  attach  precise  meanlngB 
to  words,  so  that  vagueness  of  idea  and  uncertainty  and  looseness  of 
thought  and  expression  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be  prevented  This 
is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  children  who  come  from  unedu- 
cated homes. 

(e)  To  cultivate  tbe  taste,  and  develop  In  tbe  pupil  some  apprecia- 
tion of  wbat  l8  blgbest  and  best  In  literature,  so  that  enjoyment  may 
at  least  be  within  his  reach,  and  he  may  recognise  what  a  pleasant 
world  here  lies  open  to  him. 

Almost  every  subject  taught  in  school  may  be  made  to  contribute 
something  towards  the  ends  aimed  at,  especially  in  the  way  of  Inci- 
dental training  and  corrected  practice  in  the  use  of  words.  Such 
opportunities  as  occur  should  be  used,  but  not  abused  so  as  to  inter- 
fere injuriously  with  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  more  spedfio  teaching  of  English,  however,  falls  to  be  given 
as  instruction  in  grammar^  composition^  and  literature ;  and  the  gain 
to  the  pupils  will  depend  very  largely  upon  what  is  selected  to  be 
taught  under  these  heads,  and  upon  the  way  in  which  the  subjects 

*"  handled.  The  practical  everyday  needs  of  correct  speaking  and 
ting  are  to  be  cared  for  at  all  points. 
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Boat  VagtUOn  tnialaff  li  etrteialy  ■■eiwary,  and  for  the  great  miOority  of  pnpila, 
especially  those  attending  oar  elementary  schools,  the  benefits  to  be  derived  firom 
sach  training  are  only  available  through  the  systematic  study  of  English.  In  any 
case,  a  thoroai^  greaadiaf  la  the  uderstaaAlaff  aad  ue  of  tlie  iMther  toafve,  and  some 
knowledge  of  its  grammatical  technicalities,  should  certainly  precede  the  learning  of 
any  other  language ;  though  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  latter  should  be  postponed 
nntil  the  former  is  completed.  No  other  language  has  the  same  fkilness  of  meaning 
for  us,  or  the  same  power  of  evoking  feeling  as  our  own,  and  none  is  of  such  import- 
ance as  a  sulitject  of  school  study. 

If  tlM  pvpU  Is  tvase  his  native  laiiiuce  with  graee,  feree,  aad  bdllty,  he  aast  be  tasfht. 
Without  the  power  to  use  it  correctly,  and  to  understand  readily  the  lltersiy  forms 
of  it  employed  in  books,  he  is  hampered  in  all  his  studies,  as  well  as  in  the  expression 
of  his  thoughts.  "  Great  command  over  the  resources  of  language,"  says  Mr.  Fitch, 
"  is  only  another  name  for  great  command  over  the  ideas  and  conceptions  which  make 
up  the  wealth  of  our  intellectual  Ufe." 

(2)  The  rdation  of  grammar  to  language, — Much  confusion  has 
arisen  as  to  what  should  be  taught,  and  as  to  the  method  of  teaching 
it,  from  viewing  grammar  as  though  it  were  a  body  of  kws  imposed 
upon  language  from  without,  to  which  it  must  necessarily  conform. 

The  principles  of  grammar,  in  so  far  as  they  are  true  and  helpful, 
have  been  arrived  at  from  a  study  of  the  language  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  living  language  they  express  what  the  usage  is,  not  what  it 
necessarily  must  be.  The  language  grows,  and  consequently  changes 
from  age  to  age,  and,  where  needful,  the  grammar  has  to  be  modified 
in  accordance  with  these  changes.  Thus  the  language  of  Chaucer  is 
no  longer  the  language  of  to-day,  nor  will  the  same  grammar  apply 
to  both. 

No  doubt  the  introduction  of  printing  and  the  spread  of  literature 
minimised  these  changes,  while  the  general  uniformity  of  spelling  and 
usage  which  resulted  tended  to  stereotype  our  grammar  to  a  consider- 
able extent ;  but  the  changes  still  go  on,  though  at  a  less  rapid  rate. 
Grammar  conditions  tlie  usages  of  tbe  time,  and  though  its  tendency 
is  *^to  freeze  the  current  of  natural  speech"  it  never  succeeds  in 
doing  this. 

Thus,  Professor  Max  Hiiller  says :  "  The  grammarian  must  beware  of  attempting 
to  exercise  summary  Jurisdiction  over  speech.  His  ftmction  is  to  register  the  usages 
of  the  present,  not  to  legislate  for  the  ftiture." 

We  are  sadly  impeded  in  the  teaching  of  our  own  language  by 
two  circumstances  :  first,  that  our  early  grammara  were  fkshioned 
on  Lattn  modela,  and  that  to  a  large  extent  later  ones  have  had  to 
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fcll^v  f:dt ;  WBoood^  thftS  wkcB  the  tfAing  of  Kigltth  came  to  be 
ncr-^Tiii«d  it  warn  OMZ-znUr  tAogiit  on  the  nine  lines  that  latin  had 


In  a  dead  lac^^ujce,  li^  Ijttin,  boch  the  kngnage  and  its  gnmmar 
Lkve  bc<r»!i(e  fiied  ;  anrl  the  language  maj  properij  be  tsu^t 
tf^'-^jL  :t«  jnn.rii&r.  Bnt  in  a  lirin^  language  like  Engli^  vbich 
i<  iltr  cLJ'i's  iD'.'tber  U>a;rae,  he  has  learned  to  speak  it— and  if  he 
c>/me<  from  an  eiiucated  home,  to  ipeak  it  with  lair  oonectneift— 
vitbout  anj  help  from  an  explicit  knowledge  of  grammar. 

rf  tke  tsMklng;,  UMu'eftHL  !■  language  test  aadgnnmir 
and  the  grammatical  rules  should  be  arriTed  at  bj  an 
examination  of  a  larje  number  of  words  and  sentences  with  which 
the  pupil  is  alreadj  familiar. 

U  ■honl'l  be  red^^scd,  mlso,  tint  much  besidet  grunawtiad  knowledge  b  aeeded 
to  «NTire  the  correct  om  of  English.  As  Mr.  Fitch  renaiki,  **  thelhnlta  vhichoccarin 
cpr«ch,  the  oonftuivat,  the  damsy  eonstractiona,  the  nisnee  of  irorda,  sod  fher 
mUpruDoncutttott,  are  sot,  se  a  role,  aiiia  againat  grammar,  properiy  ao  oaQed ;  ud 
are  doC  to  be  let  right  by  kaming  i^Mg^tA  accidcncie  or  ayataz." 

(3)  Tfu  grammatical  demetU  in  English,— Mo6iua.  SngUali  to  a 
hlglily  eompoaile  and  analjrtle  language;  that  is,  only  in  com- 
paratively few  cases  does  it  express  shades  of  meaning  or  relationship 
by  inflexions.  In  this  respect  it  differs  greatly  from  Latin,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  completely  synthetic  or  inflected  languages.  Hence 
the  misfortune  of  haying  had  English  grammars  framed  as  though 
the  language  were  a  highly  inflected  one. 

Such  inflections  as  exist  in  our  language — except  in  the  case  of  a 
few  wonis  not  yet  completely  naturalised — have  come  down  to  us 
from  old  English,  and  are  simply  relics  which  haye  escaped  the 
analytic  tendency.  Hence  some,  who  yiew  grammar  merely  as  aD 
account  of  inflections  or  syntactical  forms,  would  haye  us  believe  that 
Kn^linh  is  almost  without  grammar. 

Qrammar  lias  to  do  with  tlie  fomu  of  the  laagnage,  whatever  those 
forms  may  l>e.  "  To  deny  that  English  has  a  grammar  is  to  deny  it 
law  and  order."  There  may  be  poverty  of  inflectional  changes,  but 
there  is  no  poverty  of  means  to  express  every  needed  variation  of 
thought  The  relations  exist,  although  in  a  form  which  is  more 
subtle  and  less  visible  to  the  eye  than  in  the  case  of  a  synthetic 
language  ;  and  surely  grammar  has  as  much  right  to  deal  with  these 
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substituted  modes  of  expression  as  with  the  original  modification  of 
wordB  for  the  same  purpose. 

"  InflectibnB,"  says  Professor  J.  W.  Hales,  "  are  not  the  soul  of  grammar.  A  language 
does  not  become  nngrammatical  when  it  passes  out  of  that  stage.  The  main  Ittnction 
of  grammar  is  concerned  with  more  perpetual  and  imperishable  matters.  That 
fanction  ceases  only  when  a  language  loses  its  artlculateness— ceases  to  serve  for  the 
expression  of  thought— ceases  to  be  language.  However  deflcient  the  English  lan- 
guage may  be  in  case-endings  and  such  grammatical  landmarks,  in  power  of  expres- 
sion, in  delicacy,  in  elasticity,  in  versatility,  it  is  not  deficient  So  that  it  presents 
endless  varieties  of  that  grammatical  culminating  subject  of  inquiry  and  interest — 
the  sf^ntence." 

(4)  The  value  and  use  of  Orammar  as  a  subject  of  school  «h<iy.— 
The  dear  and  connected  thinking:  necessary  to  grasp  the  formal  or 
alietract  notions  of  grammar  is  a  most  Important  discipline  of  one  side 
of  tlie  mind,  and  the  most  essential  thing  in  the  teaching  of  English 
grammar  is  sacrificed,  if  the  subject  is  not  so  handled  that  this 
discipline  may  be  secured.  Grammar  Is  usually  the  child's  first  intro- 
duction to  ahstract  thinking ;  the  process  is  difiicult,  and  needs  the 
most  careful  graduation  and  adjustment  to  the  pupil's  powers.  It  is 
clear  the  effort  must  not  be  demanded  of  him  before  the  development 
of  his  faculties  is  sufiicient  to  enable  him  to  perform  with  some 
measure  of  success  what  is  required  of  him.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon  that  the  child's  mind  must  grow  natnrally,  and  that 
forcing  it  by  methods  which  strain  but  do  not  strengthen  the 
faculties  cannot  but  prove  injurious. 

The  book  study  of  merely  technical  grammar  has  often  been 
regarded  as  though  it  were  everything  in  the  teaching  of  language  ; 
and  the  importance  of  a  full  vocabulary,  of  an  exact  knowledge  of 
literary  forms  and  the  meanings  of  words,  as  well  as  of  literature  itself, 
has  been  very  largely  overlooked. 

Orammar  syBtematiseB  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  lan- 
guage, gives  point  and  force  to  corrections,  and  guides  his  judgment 
though  it  does  not  limit  it.  It  puts  what  he  knows  into  a  convenient 
form  for  remembering ;  and  renders  truths  respecting  language 
explicit  and  definite,  which  without  its  aid  would  remain  implicit  and 
indistinct 

"  The  laws,"  observes  Professor  Seeley,  "  may  be  new  In  form  to  him,  but  their 
substance  he  is  familiar  with  already;  he  recognises  their  truth  as  soon  as  they  are 
stated,  his  memory  famishes  him  with  illustrations  of  them." 
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Tbe  Study  of  grammar  brlziSB  into  relief  and  fixes  in  the  pmiiil's 
mind  a  standard  of  aoenrate  nsage,  fortifies  liim  against  tbe  ittfliywi^ 
of  bad  examples  loj  making  dear  tbe  nature  of  wrong  forms  and  fitnlty 
constmotions,  and  thus  renders  bis  Imitation  of  wbat  is  correct  more 
certain,  rapid,  and  intelligent.  Properly  taught,  the  subject  should 
deepen  his  observation  and  insight,  induce  him  to  examine  language 
forms  closely,  and  lead  him  to  discover  for  himself  something  not 
only  of  the  rektionships  of  words,  but  also  of  the  niceties  and  refine- 
ments of  speech. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  importance  of  the  study  of  English  grammar  is  rery  much 
overestimated.  It  is  not  the  importance  of  grammar  properly  taught  which  is  exag- 
gerated,  bat  of  an  unintelligent  knowledge  of  tht  grammar  book,  acquired  by  a  wrong 
method  simply  for  examination  purposes,  and  of  the  practical  value  of  mere  grammar 
rules  as  a  means  of  securing  correct  speaking  and  writing.  "The  direct  operation 
and  use  of  grammar  rules,"  says  Mr.  Fitch,  "in  improving  our  speech  and  making  it 
correct  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  alL" 

This  old  Lindley  Murray  notion  about  grammar  being  "the  art  of  speaking  and 
writing  the  English  language  with  propriety  "  still  viUates  much  of  our  teaching.  It 
is  true,  as  shewn  above,  that  English  grammar  has  indirectly  a  distinct  practical  use, 
but  this  is  quite  secondary  to  the  main  disciplinary  purpose  of  the  teaching.  Oraauaar 
fivM  as  eertala  erltoxla  wiMreby  we  may  tact  tlM  coRvct&Ms  of  laagoage,  Just  as  logic  gives 
us  criteria  for  testing  the  soundness  of  reasoning :  but  we  do  not  learn  to  speak  and 
write  correctly  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  grammar,  any  more  than  we  learn  to 
reason  consistently  by  studying  logic  In  both  cases  accuracy  is  far  more  due  to  the 
daily  influence  of  good  example  and  to  frequent  correction  than  to  formal  rules. 

(5)  The  age  at  which  formal  grammar  should  be  begun, — ^Most 
autborities  are  opposed  to  beginning  tbe  study  of  formal  grammar 
early.  Thus  Professor  Bain  would  not  have  it  begun  before  the 
completion  of  the  tenth  year,  and  Professor  Laurie  not  until  a  year 
later.  To  some  extent  the  time  will  depend  upon  the  development  of 
the  child  and  the  way  in  which  the  subject  is  taught ;  but,  as  a 
general  rule,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  view  given  above  is  the 
correct  one,  and  that  at  least  technical  grammar  should  certainly  not 
be  commenced  before  the  necessary  power  has  been  gained  to  grasp 
the  subject  intelligently. 

IL  The  Teaciiino  of  English  Grammar. 

(1)  General  principles  and  outline  of  the  method, — Many  of  our 
errors  in  the  teaching  of  English  are  due  to  the  fact,  already  pointed 
out,  that  we  bave  oonfosed  tbe  metbod  of  learning  tbe  living  mother 
tongue  witb  tbe  means  to  be  adopted  for  securing  tbe  mastery  of  a 
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dead  langnftg*.  GrammAr,  especially,  is  taught  far  too  much  as  a 
series  of  dogmatic  statements  about  language  presented  in  book  form ; 
and  the  information  required  is  too  often  poured  into  the  child's 
mind  in  a  way  which  renders  it  distasteful  and  prevents  its  being 
properly  understood.  It  is  this, vicious  system  of  teaching  English 
grammar,  as  though  it  were  a  set  of  forms,  rules,  and  lists  of  excep- 
tions to  be  memorised,  which  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing the  subject  into  disrepute. 

There  is,  again,  too  much  grammar  for  grammar's  sake,  rules  being 
multiplied  and  elaborate  classifications  given  which  have  no  practical 
value,  either  as  a  means  of  education  or  as  useful  knowledge ;  while, 
as  to  method,  we  are  still  not  clear  of  what  has  been  called  "  the  old 
senseless  routine  of  nomenclature  learning  and  the  droning  march  of 
the  parsing  class." 

It  has  often  been  correctly  pointed  out  that  children  are  easily 
interested  in  realities  of  almost  any  kind,  and  that  words  properly 
treated  are  real ;  but  the  matters  with  which  grammar  is  more 
directly  concerned  are  abstract  and  difficult  to  grasp,  and  consequently 
are  very  apt  to  be  dry  and  tedious. 

In  order  tlien  that  the  work  may  be  rendered  InteUlglUe  and  agree- 
able, it  must  be  based  upon  a  study  of  words  and  nsages ;  and  in 
order  that  the  more  formal  grammatical  truths  may  be  comprehended 
they  must  be  introduced  gradually.  If  the  facts  are  made  clear,  and 
firmly  grasped,  the  principles  will  unveil  themselves  all  in  good  time, 
and  the  pupil  will  come  to  realise  that  language  is  not  a  mere  capri- 
cious arrangement  of  words,  but  is  "  law-directed  and  law-abiding.'' 
He  must  be  made  to  understand  why  a  usage  is  correct,  and  taught 
to  apply  again  and  again  what  he  learns,  so  that  it  may  be  fixed  and 
he  may  recognise  that  it  has  a  use. 

"The  desire,'  says  Professor  I^urie,  "to  attain  to  a  measurable  result  in  acquisi- 
tion is  ruinonS.  What  we  should  aim  at  is  a  natural  and  pleasing  activity  of  intel- 
ligence in  the  direction  and  on  the  lines  of  the  various  subjects  we  teach.  Let  us 
have  quality,  and  quantity  will  take  care  of  itself." 

The  common  principles  of  method  have  a  distinct  application  in 
the  teaching  of  grammar.  The  following  are  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant points  which  should  guide  the  teacher  in  this  part  of  his  work : — 

(a)  Both  method  and  material  must  be  adapted  to  the  needs  and 
stage  of  development  of  the  pupil.    What  he  is  called  upon  to  do 
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must  be  kept  well  within  his  power,  or  his  intelligence  will  suffer. 
It  has  been  rightly  said  that  the  more  formal  matters  of  grammar 
should  be  taught "  with  a  strong  leaning  to  mercy."  Full  comprehen- 
sion of  the  subject  is  a  work  of  time  ;  but  Bnch  teaching  as  is  given 
should  have  a  meaning  for  the  pupil  throughout 

The  teacher  must  beware  of  introducing  to  the  child  matters  which  may  be  impor- 
tant from  a  philological  point  of  view,  bat  which  are  altogether  beyond  fail  power  to 
comprehend.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  what  ho  is  unable  to  understand,  at  least 
in  some  degree,  will  have  the  slightest  attraction  for  him,  and  "  he  cannot  stretch  a 
hand  through  time  to  catch  the  far-off  interest  of  years." 

(b)  The  grammar  of  the  mother  tongue  should  be  learned  induc- 
tively and  applied  deductiyely.  The  formal  definitions,  rules,  and 
abstract  principles  should  be  the  natural  outcome  of  the  pupil's 
examination  of  language  as  commonly  employed ;  they  should  not  be 
given  directly  and  then  explained  and  illustrated.  We  must  proceed 
from  such  facts  as  can  be  observed  to  simple  generalisations ;  and  from 
these  gradually  to  others  of  a  more  difficult  character.  When  a 
definition  or  rule  has  been  thus  learned,  it  should  be  abundantly 
employed  as  a  test  in  deciding  the  character  of  further  examples. 
Frequent  and  intelligent  application  of  rules  is  the  only  means  by 
which  their  bearing  can  be  fully  comprehended  and  their  usefulness 
made  clear. 

(c)  The  pupil  must  be  led  from  the  consideration  of  the  whole  to 
that  of  the  parta  Sentences  are  the  units  of  language ;  they  have  a 
meaning  for  the  child  and  are  constantly  being  used  by  him.  The 
first  formal  teaching  should  therefore  be  directed  to  the  recognition 
of  the  two  essential  parts  of  the  sentence — the  words  used  to  express 
what  is  spoken  of,  and  those  used  to  assert  something  respecting  it. 
When  these  parts  are  clearly  understood,  the  words  'subject'  and 
'predicate'  may  be  made  known.  As  the  pupil's  power  grows, 
he  may  be  taught  to  separate  the  simple  subject  from  words 
which  modify  it ;  and  similarly  with  the  predicate.  In  this  way  he 
should  ])rocced  step  by  step  to  the  ultimate  examination  of  each  in- 
dividual word  and  its  relationships — that  is,  to  detailed  parsing. 

(d)  Regular  forms  and  correct  expressions  must  be  permaas&tly 
fixed  in  the  mind  before  exceptions  and  incorrect  usages  are  brought 
forward.  Until  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  and  the  rules 
have  been  thoroughly  mastered,  exceptions — as  F(^nelon  advocated 
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three  hundred  years  ago — ^should  only  he  noted  as  they  crop  up  in  the 
pupil's  reading.  Later  on  it  may  he  useful  to  collect  and  systematise 
them  for  reference,  and  to  have  them  learned  in  connection  ;  hut  in 
no  case  should  a  rule  he  given  and  followed  immediately  hy  a  list  of 
exceptions.  Confusion  is  pretty  sure  to  result,  and  the  child  loses 
faith  in  a  rule  which  seems  to  him  "  more  honoured  in  the  hreach 
than  in  the  ohservance.*' 

The  once  common  plan  of  setting  had  examples  of  English  hefore 
children  for  correction  is  wrong  in  theory  and  mischievous  in  practice. 
The  less  they  see  and  hear  wrong  usages  the  hetter. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  boy  who  was  set  to  Justify  or  correct  the  sentence^"  Uc  is 
taller  than  me."  This  he  did  as  follows^"  Tliis  is  wrong ;  it  should  be  '  I  am  taller 
than  him,'  because  the  first  person  is  more  worthy  than  the  tliird.** 

(e)  The  difference  between  tenni  and  tliinir>  mvst  not  be  lost  sight  of. 
In  teaching  grammar  far  too  little  attention  is  often  given  to  keeping 
a  clear  distinction  hetween  ahstract  and  concrete,  and  between  the 
ideas  underlying  grammatical  terms  and  those  conveyed  by  the  words 
which  express  the  corresponding  qualities  or  existences  in  things. 
Hence  arises  no  little  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  learner — a 
confusion  which  is  slowly,  if  ever,  got  rid  of. 

Thus  the  pupil  most  be  made  to  understand  that  a  noun  is  not  a  thing  but  a 
word  or  symbol  standing  for  it ;  that  gender  is  a  giamniatical  distinction  in  tvordSf 
and  must  not  bo  confounded  with  sex,  nor  must  masculine  and  feminine  be  con- 
founded with  male  and  female.  Verbs  again  are  not  cuiions ;  nor  is  tense  time,  but  a 
grammatical  form  of  the  verb,  or  distinction  attributed  to  it,  which  corresponds  to 
the  time  of  the  action.  Adjectives,  again,  do  not  express  the  qualities  of  nouns  but 
are  the  symbols  of  attributes  belonging  to  things ;  and  similarly  an  adverb  expresses 
an  attribute  of  the  action,  not  of  the  verb.  Even  grammatical  number  is  not 
number  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  a  form  of  the  word  corresponding  to  number  in 
the  things  signified. 

Much  of  the  successful  mastery  of  English  grammar  depends  upon 
the  ready  recognition  of  analogies,  hence  the  comparative  method  will 
be  frequently  employed.  The  teaching  will  be  almost  entirely  oral ; 
and,  as  it  is  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the  mind, 
constant  use  will  be  made  of  the  black-board.  The  work  must  be 
kept  from  being  slow  and  dull,  and  the  method  modified  or  varied  at 
any  point  where  the  pupils  fail  to  grasp  what  is  being  taught. 
PrindplM  must  not  be  introduced  prematurely,  and  the  teacher 
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should  keep  in  mind  whither  the  instruction  is  tending,  so  that  the 
present  may  prepare  the  way  for  that  which  is  to  follow.  Eteqiieiit 
reyiew  will  also  be  neoeBsaxy. 

The  exercises  and  illustrative  examples  should  be  jndlcloasly  selected  and 
systematically  arranged  to  suit  the  deyelopmeut  of  the  subject.  Want  of  care  in. 
this  respect  is  a  common  defect.  No  preparation  is  made,  and  the  exercises  are 
consequently  left  to  the  chance  of  the  moment.  In  such  a  case  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  they  are  often  unsatisfactory. 

(2)  Earliest  teaching — introdiictory  work, — Before  anything  of  the 
nature  of  formal  grammar  is  attempted,  a  good  deal  may  be  done 
which  will  have  a  useful  bearing  on  the  after  instruction.  Young 
children  have  generally  only  a  very  limited  number  of  words  at  com- 
mand ;  and  the  first  business  ef  the  teacher  is  to  extend  their  vocabu- 
lary, and  make  clear  the  meanings  of  such  words  as  are  brought  within 
their  view  in  the  ordinary,  teaching.  The  reading  lesBons  and  the 
object  lessons,  more  particularly,  may  be  made  to  have  a  powerfU 
effect  upon  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  language*  It  is  important 
also  from  the  first  to  accustom  the  pupil  to  express  himself  simply, 
naturally,  and  correctly  in  words  which  are  known  to  him ;  and,  in 
this  connection,  ellipses  and  easy  questions  are  of  the  greatest  use  as 
a  means  of  securing  the  necessary  practice.  Frequent  correctioRS 
will  be  necessary ;  and  in  teaching  new  words  full  use  should  be 
made  of  the  black-board. 

The  teacher  should  refer  to  Abbott  and  Seeley's  English  Jjutoru  for  English  Peopi* 
for  an  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  the  greater  number  of  our  words  are  learned, 
and  their  meanings  gradually  narrowed  down  by  use  and  experience  until  they 
become  exact.  Children  will  frequently  grasp  approximately  the  sense  of  a  strange 
word  if  they  hear  it  used  in  connection  with  others  all  of  which  are  deariy  under- 
stood. 

(3)  The  Sentence — Subject  and  Predicate, — It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  that  the  child's  Introduction  to  actnal  grammar  shoold 
be  throngh  the  sentence.  He  should  be  led  to  the  recognition  of 
the  two  mam  parts  and  a  knowledge  of  their  nature  by  the  examina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  examples  put  upon  the  black-board.  The 
determination  shonld  be  made  to  depend  upon  a  dear  apprehension  of 
the  sense,  and  questions  will  necessarily  play  an  important  port  in 
the  teaching.) 

The  practice  In  the  simplest  analysis  should  thronghont  he  to  a 
large  extent 'oral;   and  the  reading  book  may  be  made  to  afford 
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abundance  of  suitable  examples  if  a  little  care  is  exercised  in  their 
selection. 

Alongside  this  work  a  series  of  strnple  constructive  exerdses 
should  also  be  given,  so  that  the  pupils  may  not  only  know  a 
sentence  when  they  see  it,  but  be  able  to  shape  easy  sentences 
correctly  for  themselves.  Beyond  this  point  they  should  not  proceed 
for  some  time. 

(4)  Eamf  Analysis  of  Sentences — The  FairU  of  Speech. — This  stage 
marks  what  may  be  r^arded  as  the  real  beginning  of  formal  grammar. 
The  introductory  work  described  above  will  have  taught  the  child  to 
distinguish  between  subject  and  predicate,  and  the  teaching  may 
now  be  extended  to  more  detailed  aoalysis,  the  words  belonging  to  the 
subject  being  considered  apart  from  the  subject  itself,  and  those  which 
modify  or  complete  the  predicate  being  detached  from  the  predicate 
proper.  The  separation  of  these  adjuncts  should  be  led  up  to  by 
the  teacher  taking  to  pieces  a  variety  of  simple  sentences  on  the 
black-board  and  pointing  out  the  use  of  each  part.  The  way  in 
which  the  parts  are  named  should  then  be  explained ;  and  when  they 
can  be  determined  with  fair  certainty  in  easy  cases,  the  reading 
book  may  be  introduced  and  oral  exercises  given  systematically. 

The  gramniAtical  analysis  of  tbe  sentence  should  be  largely  baaod 
on  tbe  logical  analysis  of  tbe  meaning ;  and,  at  this  stage,  the  teaching 
should  be  free  from  all  technicalities  not  really  needed  as  a  matter  of 
convenience. 

Ftom  tbia  genml  analysis  tbe  teacber  may  easily  pass  to  tbe  parts 
of  speech,  taking  the  noim  first,  then  the  Terb,  adjective,  and  pronoun 
in  order.  The  function  of  conjunctions  and  prepositions,  as  connec- 
tives and  relational  words,  is  more  difficult  to  grasp;  Hence  they 
should  not  be  taught  until  the  other  parts  of  speech  have  been  well 
learned. 

In  dealing  with  any  part  of  speech  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  pupil  should  pass  from  recognition  of  the  function  of  the  word  to 
its  classification,  from  use  to  definition.  The  order  of  tbe  steps  of  tbe 
teacbing  will  be  as  follows  : — 

(a)  The  examination  of  a  number  of  sentences  on  the  black-board 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  pupils  to  note  the  office  or  use  of  the 
particular  word  (or  instance  of  the  pcirt  o2  speech  to  be  taught)  in 
each,  and  hence  to  recognise  its  general  or  characteristic  quality. 

2d 
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The  importance  of  diivctittg  attention  to  the  function  of  a  word  first,  in  connection 
with  the  context,  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised.  We  cannot  settle  correctly 
till  we  see  how  a  word  is  used,  and  realise  its  force  in  the  sentence,  what  part 
of  ajwec^  it  is :  for  its  classification  is  not  fixed,  but,  as  Dr.  Abbott  has  pointed 
out,  "the  genius  of  the  English  language  is  that  any  word  may  Ix  any  part  of 
speech."  "In  English,"  remarks  Mr.  Woodward,  "the  power  of  any  word  and  its 
influence  in  the  sentence  are  rarely  dependent  on  its  form  or  discoverable  by  formal 
tests,  bat  rely  almost  entirely  upon  its  logical  relation  to  the  context  The  part- 
of-speech  designation  cannot  be  determined  at  sight,  but  only  by  its  connection 
and  dependency." 

(6)  The  explanation  of  how  the  mode  in  which  a  word  is  nsed 
enables  us  to  place  it  in  a  class  with  other  words  which  are  employed 
in  a  similar  manner,  and  the  framing  of  a  suitable  definition  to  serve 
as  a  classification  test  to  be  applied  in  future  detemiinatioDS. 

The  ideas  to  be  contained  in  the  definition,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  wording, 
should  be  questioned  trom  the  pupils :  the  whole  may  then  be  moulded  into  shape  by 
the  teacher  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  attainable  clearness,  directness,  and  simplicity. 

The  teacher  must  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  pack  everything  into  a  cut-and- 
dried  formula.  The  clear  grasp  of  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  definition  is 
absolutely  necessary  if  the  after  work  is  to  be  intelligently  performed :  and  not  until 
this  has  been  secured  should  the  definition  be  committed  to  memory. 

(c)  The  consideration  of  the  name  to  be  given  to  the  class,  that  is, 
how  we  are  to  designate  the  part  of  speech  ;  and,  as  far  as  it  is  useful 
and  practicable,  the  explanation  of  the  grammatical  term  nsed  and 
how  it  came  to  be  employed  instead  of  some  word  more  easily  under- 
stood. 

The  tsehnJeal  naaas  of  the  parts  of  speech  are  a  difficulty  to  children,  but  the  terms 
are  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  language  to  be  given  up.  Many  teachers  advocate  the 
employment  at  first  of  such  terms  as  '  name- words,'  '  say-words,'  '  sort- words,*  'rela- 
tion-words,' and  so  on.  The  children  soon  feel  we  are  keeping  back  other  names  and 
want  to  know  them.  When  this  curiosity  is  aroused,  the  grammatical  terms  may  1« 
given.  These  should  be  introduced  one  at  a  time  as  the  children  are  prepared  fur 
their  reception.  A  few  su^estive  words  of  explanation  about  the  new  term  will  be 
useftil,  but  the  teacher  must  exercise  his  judgment,  and  give  only  what  will  be  really 
helpftil. 

The  instruction  at  this  stage  should  be  entirely  oral,  and  at  first 
the  sentences  presented  for  observation  should  be  mainly,  if  not 
altogether,  furnished  by  the  teacher  or  the  scholars,  as  the  illustrations 
will  in  this  way  be  far  more  likely  to  be  suitable  and  interesting  than 
if  they  are  merely  taken  from  books.     Later  on,  however,  the  read- 
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ing  books  will  be  found  very  useful  as  storehouses  of  examples.  In 
the  exercises  it  will  be  useful  to  give  some  instances  in  which  the 
same  word  is  employed  in  different  ways. 

The  prepoiiUon  and  the  conjunction  are  the  most  difficult  parts  of 
speech  to  explain  intelligently.  It  will  be  found  that  children  are 
considerably  helped  in  grasping  the  first  general  notions  of  these 
words  if  they  are  led  to  look  upon  the  use  of  the  preposition  as  similar 
to  that  of  a  nail  or  glue,  and  the  office  of  the  conjunction  as  that  of 
a  hinge.^  In  dealing  with  the  preposition  it  has  been  thought  advis- 
able by  some  to  teach  prepositional  phrases  as  '  relation-phrases '  first, 
and  to  lead  the  pupils  to  see  that  such  phrases  are  generally  employed 
to  modify  the  meaning  of  the  verb,  and  sometimes  to  stand  in  place 
of  an  adjective.  The  force  of  the  '  relation- words '  or  prepositions 
would  then  be  brought  out,  and  finally  the  definition  given. 

When  all  the  parts  of  speech  have  been  dealt  with,  they  should  be 
grouped  80  as  to  show  their  relationships  and  to  make  clear  that  they 
include  all  the  uses  to  which  words  can  be  put  in  a  sentence.  In  this 
way  the  pupils  should  be  led  to  see  why  there  are  eight  parts  of 
speech  and  no  more  :  or,  since  the  interjection  is  simply  an  emotional 
outburst  quite  unrelated  to  the  sentence,  we  may  say  that  there  are 
only  seven  fundamentally  distinct  kinds  of  words  used  in  the  expres- 
sion of  our  thoughts.  The  purpose  each  part  of  speech  serves  in 
relation  to  the  rest  will  thus  gradually  be  made  clear  and  some  further 
insight  gained  into  the  necessary  features  of  sentence  structure. 

(5)  Detailed  Gramfimar— formal  analysis  and  parsing. — So  far 
as  the  facts  of  grammar  are  concerned,  the  work  at  this  stage  should 
be  chiefly  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  the  InflectlonB.  Such  forms  as 
are  in  common  use  should  be  well  learned,  but  they  should  be  fully 
explained  and  illustrated  before  being  committed  to  memory. 

If  properly  used,  as  a  sunmiary  of  the  teaching,  a  suitable  text- 
book will  now  be  of  considerable  service.  Essential  matters,  like  the 
use  of  the  apostrophe  in  connection  with  possessives,  the  forms  of  the 
pronouns,  the  difference  between  transitive  and  intransitive  verbs, 
tense,  and  the  correct  use  and  force  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  shall  and 
unU^  may  and  can,  etc.,  should  be  carefully  taught ;  but  the  elaborate 
classifications  sometimes  found  in  grammar  books  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  and  only  tend  to  make  the  subject  repulsive. 

I  Sea  Professor  Meikl^ohn'a  ndmirable  Short  EnglUk  Qrmmmar, 
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The  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  terms  necesaary  for  general  axialyns 
may  be  gradually  extended  by  his  study  of  sentences,  alongside  the 
teaching  of  other  particulars  respecting  the  words  ;  and  eyntactical 
relatloiiB  may  be  explained  little  by  little  in  a  similar  way.  The  mode 
in  which  these  relations  should  not  be  taught  is  by  having  them  com- 
mitted to  memory  merely  as  a  series  of  rules  to  be  afterwards  applied. 

Time  must  be  given  for  the  pupil  to  realise  one  thing  thoroughly  before  another  i& 
presented.  Too  often  the  child  is  hurried  from  point  to  point  without  any  clear 
understanding  what  he  is  about,  and  ends  by  becoming  hopelessly  bemuddled. 

A  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  value  of 
aaalysiB  and  the  place  it  should  occupy  in  the  teaching  of  English 
grammar.  Reasonably  and  intelligently  taught,  it  may  certainly  be 
rendered  a  valuable  exercise.  The  more  common  faults  are  malring 
the  analysis  too  intricate  in  form,  insisting  upon  minute  distinctions 
of  little  moment,  and  allowing  the  work  to  degenerate  into  a  mere 
*  pigeon-holing '  of  parts. 

As  previously  noted  the  grammatical  analyeiB  ahonld  be  azxived 
at  throngh  the  logical  aaaljrBis  of  the  aense.  Attention  is  thus  com- 
pelled to  the  underlying  thought,  and  the  exercise  is  prevented  from 
becoming  a  "  study  of  mere  empty  fonns."  For  teaching  purposes 
the  black-board  should  be  in  constant  use,  and  the  eentenoes  Bboold 
be  *  mapped  out '  in  such  a  way  that  the  relation  of  the  parts  may 
strike  the  eye.  The  common  book  arrangement  in  rectangles  is 
inelastic  and  uninteresting. 

As  dlBcipUnary  exerdsea,  analysis  and  parsing  should  proceed  side 
by  side,  and  the  one  be  made  to  assist  the  other.  The  examples  should 
be  carefully  graduated,  and  for  a  long  time  they  should  be  of  a 
fairly  easy  character.  The  unravelling  of  mere  structural  puzzles 
only  obscures  the  teaching  of  ordinary  constructions. 

The  work  for  the  most  part  should  be  conducted  orally,  as  in  thi^ 
way  a  much  larger  amount  of  practice  is  secured  and  the  correctionii 
are  thoroughly  made.  Further,  the  great  tendency  in  children  is  to 
guess  and  not  think  ;  and  in  written  exercises  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  them  to  consider  the  points  in  the  way  they  can  be  led  to  do  by 
skilful  questioning.  The  habit  of  thoughtful  consideration,  therefore, 
should  be  established  before  written  exercises  are  employed  to  any 
great  extent ;  and,  when  they  are  made  use  of,  they  must  be  very 
carefully  corrected. 
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The  po'wer  ix>  pane,  viewed  as  a  mere  accnmpliAliineDt,  is  almost,  if  not  quite, 
useless.  The  value  of  the  exercise  depends  entirely  upon  its  being  conducted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  discipline  the  (acuities.  The  practice  as  usually  carried  out  might  with 
much  advantage  be  considerably  simplified,  and  confined,  at  least  with  younger  pupils, 
to  such  particulars  as  can  be  clearly  made  out  and  have  a  regular  application  in 
English. 

(6)  Auxiliary  Exercises — Derivation,  Word-building^  etc. — Deriva- 
tion taaght  in  a  reasonable  way,  and  within  clearly  defined  limits,  may 
be  made  a  very  useful  auxiliary  exercise  to  the  ordinary  teaching  of 
English.  It  is  a  gain  to  the  pupil  to  know  that  there  are  other 
languages  besides  our  own,  that  to  some  of  them  we  are  indebted  for 
many  of  the  words  which  now  form  part  of  our  speech,  and  that  in 
the  transfer  they  have  been  modified  in  form  and  further  altered,  by 
the  addition  of  suitable  syllables  either  before  or  after  the  funda- 
mental forms,  to  express  various  changes  of  meaning. 

Tlie  subject  is  one  which  demands  judicious  management,  and  that  the  teacher  shall 
constantly  bear  in  mind  the  needs  of  the  child  and  the  strengthening  of  other  parts 
of  the  work.  The  teaohlac  Bwy  Mudly  b«  ov«rdoB«,  especially  where  the  pupils  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  language  but  their  own.  The  mere  giving  of  the  root  as  ^lart  of  the 
explanation  of  every  word  is  a  quite  useless  proceeding. 

Only  the  more  important  roots,  from  which  groups  of  words  have 
been  derived,  should  be  taught ;  and,  as  a  preliminary,  the  common 
prefixes  Bhonld  be  careftiUy  explained  and  ftilly  Illustrated  by 
numerous  examples  upon  the  black-board,  until  their  force  in  com- 
bination is  thoroughly  understood.  When  the  prefixes  have  been 
mastered,  the  lessons  should  take  something  of  the  following  form  : — 

(a)  A  number  of  words  from  the  same  root  should  be  written  under 
one  another  on  the  black-board ;  as,  for  instance,  compel^  dispel, 
expel,  impel,  propel,  repel ;  or,  adduce,  conduce,  deduce,  educe,  induce, 
introduce,  produce,  reduce,  etc.  The  children  will  often  be  able  to 
supply  many  of  the  words  themselves. 

(6)  The  forms  of  the  words  composlnfi:  the  group  should  be  com- 
pared, so  as  to  bring  out  the  element  common  to  the  whole ;  the 
meaning  of  this  part  should  be  explained,  und  the  Latin  root  given 
from  which  it  has  been  derived. 

(c)  To  the  meaning  of  the  stem  or  root  portion  should  then  be  added 
the  Bignlflcation  of  each  of  the  prefixes  attached  to  the  words  taken, 
and  the  children  should  be  questioned  until  they  can  give  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  each  word  in  turn. 
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{(I)  As  a  last  step,  oonBtroctlYe  ezardBes  should  be  given,  the 
pupils  being  called  upon  to  frame,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  a 
number  of  sentences  in  which  each  word  dealt  with  is  made  use  of  in 
its  proper  sense. 

A  series  of  lessons  tauglit  in  this  way,  together  with  the  incidental  references  which 
may  often  be  made  in  the  teaching  of  other  snbject-s,  will  help  to  make  the  chOd's 
knowledge  of  meanings  accurate,  and  will  enable  him  to  appreciate  the  fundamental 
relationship  of  the  various  words  of  each  particular  group.  The  work  will  aL«o 
illustrate  the  composite  nature  of  our  ownlangtuge  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  grown 
to  be  what  it  is. 

Instruction  in  word-building:  should  be  associated  with  the  lesson.^ 
described  above,  and  should  direct  attention  to  the  consideration  of 
other  forms  derived  from  the  original  English  words,  especially  from 
such  as  "  have  a  progeny."  The  grouping  of  words  will  thus  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  varlouB  prooesBes  illustrated  by  wbich  words  lutve  been 
formed  from  one  another  by  means  of  affixes  and  prefixes. 

For  instance,  nouns  from  verbs,  adjectives,  and  other  nouns ;  adjectives  from  nouns, 
verbs,  and  other  adjectives ;  verbs  from  nouns,  adjectives,  and  other  verbs:  and  s*> 
on.  Almost  any  good  manTial  on  language  will  furnish  all  that  the  teacher  needs  in 
the  way  of  information :  and  the  examples  he  can  easily  supplement  and  arrange  to 
suit  his  own  purposes.    The  work  must  not  be  made  a  matter  of  cram. 

The  force  of  the  afBxes  which  are  of  frequent  occurrence  should 
be  rendered  clear  by  the  examination  of  a  number  of  instances,  sup- 
plied as  far  as  possible  by  the  pupils  themselves  ;  and  the  fonns  and 
meanings  should  be  fixed  by  further  exercise  in  classifying  examples 
drawn  from  recollection  or  the  examination  of  the  reading  book. 

The  cbangefl  in  signification  and  use,  as  well  as  in  form,  which 
words  have  undergone  in  the  ptist,  and  the  mode  in  which  these 
changes  came  about— their  life-history  so  to  speak — may  be  made  a 
most  attractive  study  to  advanced  pupils,  if  the  teacher  is  well 
informed  and  handles  the  material  at  all  skilfully  ;  and  something  of 
the  romance  attaching  to  the  story  of  particular  words  may  often  be 
brought  within  the  comprehension  of  even  young  pupils. 

Archbishop  Trench  in  his  Study  of  Words  has  sliewn  us  how  many  interesting  truths, 
records  of  human  experience,  relics  of  customs,  and  phases  of  old-world  thought  lio 
hidden  in  words ;  and  how  their  meanings  have  gradually  changed  with  time,  iintil 
the  thought  or  feeling  the  word  originally  symbolised  has  become  blurred  almost  past 
recogpiltlon  in  the  present  usage.  The  tencher  should  also  read  Max  Mtiller's  ScUnee 
of  LangvAgt  and  make  use  of  a  really  good  dictionary  in  which  the  history  of  the  words 
is  traced. 
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Systematic  treatment  of  the  history  of  words  may  be  possible  only 
in  very  few  cases,  but  occasional  lessons  may  be  given  to  the  higher 
classes  in  almost  any  school ;  and  many  opportunities  will  arise, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  explanation  of  the  reading  lesson, 
where  a  few  minutes  may  well  be  spent  in  directing  attention  to  the 
more  prominent  points  in  the  history  of  some  word  which  lends  itself 
to  such  treatment  Properly  managed,  teaching  of  this  kind  is  stimu- 
lating in  a  high  degree ;  the  imagination  is  exercised,  interest  is 
excited,  and  the  full  force  and  meaning  of  the  words  dealt  with  is 
made  clear  and  impressive  in  a  way  which  the  most  careful  learning 
of  definitions  can  never  secure. 

The  imporUBM  of  atUchiag  •xaet  and  eomct  id*M  to  wonU  Is  not  appreciated  in 
schools  as  it  should  be ;  and  far  too  little  help  and  encouragement  is  given  towards 
securing  the  intelligent  and  habitual  use  of  a  dictionary.  Advanced  pupils  should  be 
provided  with  a  serviceable  book,  like  Chambers's  Dictionary,  and  trained  to  refer  to 
it  regularly  when  a  word  occurs  with  the  meaning  of  which  they  are  not  familiar. 

(7)  The  jpldce  of  historical  grammar. — Historical  grammar  often 
throws  considerable  light  on  current  nsagM,  by  shewing  how  they 
grew  up  and  what  the  forms  were  originally.  It  thus  tends  to  Intelli- 
gence, where  suitahly  employed,  but  it  has  no  power  to  determine 
what  should  be  in  the  present.  There  are  reasons  *'  for  most  of  the 
apparent  absurdities  and  anomalies  of  modem  English,"  and  the 
discovery  of  these  is  interesting  to  the  student  who  has  thoroughly 
mastered  the  elements  of  ordinary  grammar  and  is  capable  of 
appreciating  the  explanations.  To  introduce  them,  however,  in  the 
early  stages  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  simply  to  perplex  the  pupil, 
because  he  has  not  yet  got  firm  hold  of  the  present  forms  which  the 
historical  references  are  to  account  for.  Even  in  the  higher  stages 
historical  grammar  needs  to  be  appealed  to  with  discretion,  and. 
should  be  taught  as  an  aid,  not  as  an  end  in  itsell  The  great  thing 
is  to  guide  the  pupils  into  the  correct  use  of  the  language  as  it  exists 
to-day. 

In  elementary  schools,  except  for  very  occasional  illustiation,  historical  grammar  is 
best  left  alone ;  for  here  there  is  neither  time  nor  reason  for  dealing  with  "  curiosities 
of  the  ancient  tongue  which  would  involve  both  teacher  and  pupils  in  learned  re- 
searches which  are  beyond  their  sphere."  Too  often,  so  much  is  said  about  the  old 
forms  that  the  real  point  of  the  explanation,  namely,  making  clear  the  present  use,  is 
missed. 

(8)  Tlit  use  of  a  text-book. — ^A  suitable  grammar  book  is  a  very 
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useful  help  to  the  teaching,  if  properly  employed,  as  it  enaldeB  tlie 
pupil  to  revise  and  fix  wliat  he  lias  been  taufirht,  and  to  realise  the 
relattonsbip  of  the  various  parts.  Such  a  book  should  be  simple  and 
compendious  in  form,  and  present  the  various  &ct8  and  principles 
which  make  up  the  substance  of  the  instruction  in  their  proper 
perspective.  The  information  should  not  be  set  to  be  learned  until  it 
has  been  taught  orally  and  fully  illustrated  on  the  black-board.  Any 
minor  matters  which  are  inserted  in  the  book  should  be  omitted  by 
the  pupil  until  the  essentials  have  been  mastered. 

Uany  of  our  elementary  grammar  books  are  too  technical,  and  repel 
the  pupil  by  the  form  in  which  the  facts  are  stated  ;  the  definitions 
are  not  unfrequently  loose  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  classifications 
in  many  cases  far  more  minute  than  is  necessary  for  any  practical 
purpose.  As  Professor  Laurie  observes :  '^  However  accurate  tlie 
distinctions  may  be  if  they  are  too  numerous  they  defeat  their  own 
ends." 

It  Is  a  common  mistake  to  make  use  of  too  advanoed  a  book.  The  statements  which 
the  pupil  has  to  learn  are  not  easily  grasped,  and  the  presence  of  much  that  he  has 
nothing  to  do  with  prevents  the  rest  trom  being  seen  in  its  true  connection  and 
importance. 

IIL  English  Composition. 

The  practical  study  of  composition  of  an  easy  kind  may  be  begim 
earlier  than  the  study  of  formal  grammar ;  but  when  the  latter  is 
taken  up  the  two  subjects  should  be  taught  side  by  sid&  Such 
truths  respecting  word-fonns  and  syntactical  relations  as  the  pupil 
learns  in  the  one  he  should  be  called  upon  to  apply  in  the  other  ;  and 
his  knowledge  of  these,  if  properly  appealed  to,  should  put  him  on 
the  alert  against  inaccuracies  and  give  fuller  meaning  and  force  to 
the  teacher's  criticisms. 

The  great  importance  of  training  children  to  express  their  thoughts  readily  and 
correctly  is  probably  recognised  theoretically  by  every  teacher ;  but  the  instruction 
is  too  often  desultory  and  unsatisfactory.  The  work  is  too  much  of  the  nature  of 
hap-hazard  experimenting,  regular  and  suitable  practice  is  not  properly  provided  for, 
and  the  graduation  of  the  exercises  is  fkr  too  little  attended  to. 

(1.)  QtLalities  to  he  aimed  at  in  composition, — The  teaching  of 
composition  in  schools  should  be  directed  to  secure  the  writing  of 
plain  straightforward  English  prose,  free  from  error  and  obscurity. 
The  following  are  the  more  important  qualities  which  the  teacher 
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should  dwell  upon  and  illustrate  again  and  again  in  his  correction  of 
the  composition  exercises. 

(a)  Naturalness  and  simplicity.  The  statements  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  an  easy  natural  way  and  be  the  real  outcome  of  having 
something  to  say.  The  words  should  be  such  as  the  pupil  is  familiar 
with,  and  the  simplest  which  will  serve  the  purpose  exactly.  Long 
high-sounding  words,  fine  writing,  pretentiousness,  sham  sentiment, 
and  moralising  are  to  be  distinctly  discouraged.  We  should  be 
careful  not  to  damp  out  individuality  by  insisting  upon  the  language 
being  of  the  kind  we  ourselves  should  make  use  of.  Honest  failure 
is  better  than  a  mere  patchwork  of  set  phrases  and  platitudes  adopted 
second-hand. 

Composition  is  too  much  dissociated  from  speech,  as  though  the  mode  of  expression 
in  \rriting  and  speaking  were  different.  A  boy  who  talks  fluently  enou^  often 
becomes  awkward  and  artificial  when  set  to  write,  because  he  thinks  he  has  to 
express  himself  in  a  book  way. 

(6)  Coneotnesa  The  language  employed,  both  as  to  words  and 
sentence  structure,  should  be  in  accordance  with  commonly  accepted 
standards  of  accuracy.  A  knowledge  of  grammatical  forms  and  rules 
will  here  be  of  use  to  the  pupil,  and  to  these  he  should  be  constantly 
referred  when  he  falls  into  error. 

Blunders  in  the  use  of  inflexions,  bad  spelling,  and  wrong  punctuation  will  all 
need  to  be  carefully  dealt  with.  Slang,  although  frequently  tolerated  in  common 
conversation,  should  find  no  place  in  composition;  nor  should  vulgarisms  and 
provincial  words  be  allowed  to  pass. 

(c)  Clearness.  This  is  one  of  the  most  essential  things  to  which 
attention  should  be  directed,  and  one  which  may  be  taught  with 
success.  What  the  sentence  is  intended  to  mean  should  be  evident 
at  once  ;  there  must  be  no  ambiguity,  no  vagueness.  Want  of  clear- 
ness arises  chiefly  from  imperfect  realisation  of  the  thought  to  be 
expressed,  from  the  muddling  up  in  the  same  sentence  of  matters 
which  should  be  distinct,  and  from  clumsy  construction  due  more 
especially  to  the  faulty  arrangement  of  the  words. 

"  Clearness,"  says  Dr.  Abbott,  "  is  simply  an  intellectual  quality,  not  depending 
like  strength  and  elegance  upon  emotional  or  aesthetic  gifts.  Clearness  may  therefore 
be  easily  taught  in  the  preparatory  schools,  and  the  principles  and  rules  upon  which 
it  rests  may  be  made  a  part  of  the  intellectual  equipment  of  the  pnpiL" 

(d)  Directness  and  force.  To  be  effective  ordinary  prose  should  be 
concise  and  vigorous  without  being  abrupt  or  wanting  in  smoothness. 
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The  sentences  should  be  well  balanced,  and  so  arranged  that  the  form 
may  strike  the  eye  readily.  There  must  be  no  wordiness,  no  ram- 
bling,  no  unwieldy  or  involved  constructions  ;  and  such  words  should 
be  chosen  as  will  appeal  to  the  mind  most  powerfully  in  the  way 
intended.  Expenditure  of  effort  to  make  out  the  structure  means  so 
much  loss  of  attention  to  the  sense. 

F««bl«]i«H  of  tbovstat  Mid  poomtM  of  •zproHloB  genarmllj  go  togother.  A  sentence  znay 
be  clear  and  free  from  positive  error,  and  yet  may  be  the  baldest  commonplace.  The 
use  of  hackneyed  words  and  phrases  often  gives  an  impression  of  weakness. 

The  gradual  training  of  the  child  to  recognise  what  really  good 
English  is  has  an  important  bearing  in  the  teaching  of  composition. 
It  gives  him  some  sort  of  standard  whereby  to  judge,  and  should  at 
least  make  clear  to  him  the  necessity  for  avoiding  the  commoner  and 
grosser  faults  in  his  own  efforts. 

Much  may  also  be  done  with  advanced  pupils  to  lead  them  to 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  style ;  but,  so  far  as  practice  is  concerned, 
the  higher  qualities  of  prose — depending  very  largely,  as  they  do 
upon  emotional  sensibility,  the  cultivation  of  the  taste,  an  extensive 
vocabulary,  and  a  delicately  trained  ear — lie  almost  entirely  outride 
the  scope  of  school  work. 

The  qnalitlM  of  artlstle  prose  are  well  set  forth  in  the  following  passage  from  Sir 
Arthur  Helps'  RecUmaht  describing  the  characteristics  of  a  sentence  of  the  highest 
kind.  "  It  should  be  powerful  in  its  substantives,  choice  and  discreet  in  its  adjectives, 
nicely  correct  in  its  verbs:  not  a  word  that  could  be  added,  nor  one  which  the  most 
fastidious  would  venture  to  suppress  :  in  order  lucid,  in  sequence  logical,  in  method 
perspicuous ;  and  yet  with  a  pleasant  and  inviting  intricacy  which  disappears  ae  you 
advance  in  the  sentence :  the  language  throughout  not  quaint,  not  obsolete,  not  com- 
mon, and  not  new:  its  several  clauses  Justly  proportioned  and  carefully  balanced,  so 
that  it  moves  like  a  well-disciplined  army  organised  for  conquest :  the  rhythm  not 
that  of  music,  but  of  a  higher  and  more  fantastic  melodiousness,  submitting  to  no  rule, 
incapable  of  being  taught :  the  subntance  and  the  form  alike  disclosing  a  happy  onion 
of  the  soul  of  the  author  to  the  subject  of  his  thought,  having,  therefore,  indiTidaality 
without  personal  predominance :  and  withal,  there  must  be  a  sense  of  felicity  aboat  it, 
declaring  it  to  be  the  product  of  a  happy  moment,  so  that  you  feel  that  it  will  not 
happen  again  to  that  man  who  writes  the  sentence,  or  to  any  other  of  the  sons  of  men, 
to  say  the  like  thing  so  choicely,  tersely,  mellifluously,  and  completely." 

(2)  The  means  to  be  employed  in  teaching  composition. — These  are 
chiefly  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Direct  instmction  as  to  what  is  required.  Before  the  pupil  is 
set  to  write,  the  teacher  should  explain  clearly  what  is  to  be  done. 
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and  how  it  may  be  accomplished.  A  few  simple  rules  respecting  such 
things  as  the  arrangement  of  words,  the  sequence  of  ideas,  and  the 
ayoidance  of  common  faults,  will  be  found  useful ;  but  any  lengthy 
theoretical  statements  are  not  needed.  The  composition  manual 
should  be  known  by  the  teacher,  but  will  be  of  little  assistance  to 
young  pupils. 

" Half-«-d(XEen  rules,"  remarks  De  Quincey,  "for  evading  the  most  frequently  re- 
curring forms  of  awkwardnesif  of  obtcurUyt  of  misproportUm^  and  of  double  meaning, 
would  do  more  to  assist  a  writer  in  practice,  laid  under  some  necessity  of  hurry,  than 
volumes  of  general  disquisition.'* 

(6)  The  imitation  of  a  gooA  model.  Consciously  or  unconsciously 
the  pupil  will  be  pretty  certain  to  imitate  the  forms  he  is  accustomed 
to  see  and  hear.  His  everyday  experiences  will  have  more  influence 
upon  his  practice  than  rules  and  theoretical  explanations.  Hence  arises 
the  importance  of  familiarising  him  with  good  models,  and  of  ensuring 
that  the  language  employed  both  in  the  teaching  and  in  the  reading 
books  is  good  of  its  kind. 

After  the  composition  exercises  on  any  sulyect  liave  been  criticised,  the  teacher 
should  g^ve  a  'fair  copy'  himself  on  the  blackboard,  and  discuss  the  reasons  for  the 
placing  of  particular  words,  th«  arrangement  of  the  parts,  etc.  "  A  grain  of  show- 
ing," as  Mr.  E.  E.  Bowen  obser>'e8,  "  is  worth  a  bushel  of  telling." 

(c)  Graduated  and  regular  practice  with  careftil  correction  of  errors. 
The  framing  of  sentences  an  answers  to  questions  in  the  ordinary 
lessons  will  afford  much  useful  practice  in  oral  composition,  especially 
if  the  teacher  is  careful  to  correct  any  clumsy  constructions  or  mis- 
takes in  grammar  which  occur.  As  the  pupil's  power  of  expression 
grows,  longer  statements  should  be  required  of  him,  until  at  length  he 
is  able  to  give  a  straightforward  account  of  any  simple  occurrence. 
Systematic  written  exercisea,  however,  are  by  far  the  most  important 
means  of  training  in  the  skilful  use  of  language.  They  must  be 
arranged  to  suit  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  thoroughly  corrected 
and  criticised ;  in  fact,  their  efficiency  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  care  with  which  the  errors  are  pointed  out  and  the  defects  dis- 
cussed. It  is  useless  to  try  to  correct  all  faults  at  once.  Those  which 
are  most  serious  at  the  time  should  be  dealt  with  first ;  and  when 
these  have  been  got  rid  of,  others  should  be  attacked  in  order. 

The  tendency  is  for  the  pupils  to  give  insufficient  heed  to  what  is  said  by  way  of 
correction.    The  exercises  should  be  read  out  before  the  whole  class,  and  any  one 
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allowed  to  offer  snggestiODS  for  improveinent.  The  blAck-board  should  be  in  constant 
use ;  and,  after  the  ocorections  have  been  made,  it  is  often  well  to  have  the  exercise 
re*written  in  the  light  of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  offered.  In  the  high«r 
stages,  the  fkoltiness  of  any  particular  construction  may  in  many  cases  be  brought 
home  more  strongly  by  calling  upon  the  pupils  to  analyse  the  defective  sentences. 

Smaller  matters,  such  as  the  statement  of  the  title,  the  division  into  pangraphs,  the 
punctuation,  neatness  of  arrangement,  good  writing,  the  leaving  of  a  margin  of  the 
same  width  for  corrections,  and  so  on,  should  not  be  disregarded. 

(d)  The  training  of  tlie  ear.  What  is  called  a  '  good  ear '  is  a  use- 
ful auxiliary  in  the  writing  of  English,  when  the  more  essential 
qualities  of  correctness  and  clearness  have  been  acquired,  and  some 
amount  of  feicility  and  grace  may  be  looked  for.  The  pupils  should 
gradually  be  trained  to  perceive  that  certain  arrangements  of  words 
are  more  easily  uttered  and  pleasanter  in  sound  than  others;  and 
that  in  good  writing  the  sentences  do  not  proceed  by  jerks,  or  end 
abruptly,  but  flow  smoothly,  and  leave  both  mind  and  ear  satisfied  at 
the  close. 

The  recognition  of  the  metrical  flow  of  poetry,  reading  aloud,  and  recitation,  are 
important  aids  to  this  cultivation  of  the  ear;  but  in  actual  composition  the  provinoes 
of  poetry  and  prose  must  be  kept  quite  distinct.  With  advanced  pupils,  the  avoid- 
ance of  harsh  combinations.  Jingling  words,  and  rugged  constructions,  may  fairly  be 
looked  for;  and  eventually  something  even  may  be  done  towards  leading  them  to 
appreciate  the  subtle  and  almost  infinitely  varied  rhythm  of  the  highest  prose,  so 
different  fjrom  the  regular  fall  of  the  words  in  poetry,  but  producing  an  effect  not  less 
pleasing  to  an  ear  trained  to  detect  it. 

(3)  The  nature  of  ike  exercises. — The  power  to  write  really  good 
composition  is  only  to  be  gained  by  practice.  To  teach  the  subject 
well,  the  exercises  need  to  be  carefully  graduated  and  arranged,  so  as 
to  stimulate  thought,  and  cultivate  observation,  judgment,  and  good 
taste,  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  pupil's  development  at  each  stage  of 
the  work. 

The  subjects  set  to  be  written  about  should  be  definite,  capable  of 
simple  treatment,  and  sufficiently  limited  in  scope  to  allow  of  their 
being  satisfactorily  handled  in  the  space  and  time  allowed.  They 
must  also  be  within  the  pupil's  understanding  and  knowledge,  and 
such  as  will  be  likely  to  prove  interesting  enough  to  engage  attention. 
The  ftrst  condition  of  aaecess  is  tb&t  tlie  pupil  sliall  tutve  adequate 
information  for  the  purpose  ;  if  he  has  nothing  to  say,  and  is  required 
to  invent,  he  is  pretty  certain  to  write  rubbish,  and  to  write  it 
badly. 
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The  eholM  of  nltfeeli  should  receive  much  more  careful  attention  than  ia  commonly 
given  to  it  Many  of  those  recommended  in  books  are  far  too  ambitious,  and  demand 
greater  breadth  of  view  and  grasp  of  detail  than  can  reasonably  be  expected  trom. 
youthful  writers.  Mattan  of  aa  aiNrtnct  aature  ihimld,  u  a  rvle,  be  avoided.  The 
virtues  were  once  Ihvourite  subjects ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  common  sense  has 
banished  dissertations  upon  them  from  most  of  our  schools. 

(a)  Reproduction  of  a  simple  narratiTe  or  story.  The  matter  most 
be  communicated,  or  got  up,  before  the  children  are  set  to  write. 
The  common  plan  is  for  a  short  story,  as  one  of  .^Isop's  Fables,  or 
any  amusing  incident,  to  be  narrated  by  the  teacher  so  as  to  bring 
out  into  relief  the  more  important  points.  These  are  still  further 
impressed  by  questioning  ;  and  any  necessary  instructions  are  given. 
The  pupils  are  then  called  upon  to  give  an  account  in  writing  of 
what  they  have  heard,  and  the  exercises  are  criticised  and  corrected 
as  already  described. 

In  the  earliest  exercises  it  is  well  to  have  the  story  written  out  first  as  a  series  of 
short  answers  to  questions  which  are  given  one  at  a  time,  so  as  to  compel  attention 
to  each  point  in  order.    The  whole  may  then  be  re-written  in  the  usual  way. 

(6)  Easy  description.  This  exercise  demands  more  judgment  than 
the  last,  and  for  some  time  more  help  will  be  needed  in  the  way  of 
suggestion  as  to  treatment.  The  objects  to  be  described  should  be 
such  as  are  known  to  the  pupils  first  hand.  Any  interesting 
thing  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  or  which  can  be  placed  before 
them,  together  with  such  subjects  as  a  country  walk,  a  cricket  or 
football  match,  and  so  on,  may  be  made  use  of. 

The  importance  of  seizing  upon  the  salient  features  first  and  omit- 
ting unimportant  details,  as  well  as  of  taking  the  points  in  some 
natural  order,  must  be  made  clear  by  the  teacher ;  and  in  the  early 
exercises  it  will  be  well  to  put  upon  the  black-board  a  rough  out- 
line of  the  facts  which  the  pupils  may  fill  in  for  themselves. 

A  good  exercise  by  way  of  variety  is  to  place  a  picture  in  front  of  the  class,  or  to 
select  a  suitable  one  that  the  children  have  in  their  reading  books,  and  to  let  Uiem  tell 
in  words  what  the  picture  shews.  In  this  some  latitude  should  be  allowed  to  the 
imagination. 

(c)  Alwtracts  of  Beading  Lessons,  etc.  The  story  or  information 
given  in  the  reading  lesson  will  often  form  an  admirable  subject  for  a 
succeeding  composition  exercise,  and  might  with  advantage  be  much 
more  frequently  made  use  of  than  it  is.  The  plan  of  calling  upon 
the  pupils  in  this  way  to  give  an  outline  of  what  they  have  read 
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encourages  them  to  give  attention  to  the  subject-matter  during 
reading,  helps  to  perfect  their  knowledge  of  the  words,  and  saves  the 
time  otherwise  required  in  many  cases  for  giving  the  necessary 
information. 

The  exercise  may  be  varied  in  many  ways.  In  some  instances  a  brief  abstract  of 
the  important  points  of  the  whole  lesson  may  be  required,  with  or  vrithont  the  books 
open.    This  will  form  a  useM  introductioii  to  what  is  known  as  prids  writing. 

(d)  Letter  writing.  This  is  an  exceedingly  useful  form  of  exercise, 
and  one  which  should  always  form  part  of  the  composition  work. 
No  child  should  leave  school  without  being  able  to  write  a  passable 
letter. 

In  the  early  stages  the  letter  should  be  of  the  simplest  kind,  to  a 
schoolfellow  or  relative.  The  mode  of  beginning  and  ending  such  a 
letter  should  be  explained,  and  attention  drawn  to  the  little  courtesies 
and  inquiries  which  are  usual  beyond  the  information  to  be  conveyed. 
The  teacher  should  then  point  out  how  to  proceed  with  the  body 
of  the  letter,  and  give  some  examples  himself  upon  the  black-board 
by  way  of  illustration.  The  mode  of  folding  the  letter  properly,  and 
of  directing  the  envelope  should  also  be  exhibited. 

In  the  higher  stages  more  conventional  modes  of  address  and 
subscription  should  be  explained.  The  pupil  should  be  shewn  how- 
to  apply  for  a  situation,  what  points  respecting  his  qualifications,  etc., 
should  be  given,  and  the  order  in  which  these  should  be  stated. 
Business  forms  should  also  be  discussed,  and  the  necessity  for  brevity 
and  clearness  insisted  upon.  The  conditions  should  be  varied  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  teacher  should  put  a  few  notes  upon  the  black- 
board as  to  what  is  to  be  communicated  in  each  case. 

When  these  matters  have  been  fairly  mastered,  information  may  be  given  as  to  how 
to  address  persons  of  different  ranks  in  society,  and  how  to  refer  to  them  in  the  body 
of  a  letter.    These  forms  should  be  entered  in  the  pupil's  note-book  for  futiire  use. 

(e)  Reports  of  oral  lessons.  In  the  upper  classes  the  pupils  should 
be  taught  how  to  take  notes  in  a  short  suggestive  way,  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  write  out  afterwards  a  much  longer  and  connected 
account  of  the  lesson.  The  preparation  in  this  way  of  reports  of  the 
more  important  lessons,  especially  those  in  science,  has  many  points 
of  usefulness,  and  may  easily  be  made  to  ser^'^e  all  the  purposes  of  a 
composition  exercise. 

When  the  pupils  begin  to  use  note-books,  the  teacher  should  give  some  exami)le8  on 
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the  black'board  of  the  kind  of  notes  he  wishes  taken.  Only  when  tiie  fiyrm  of  the 
statement  is  important  should  the  teacher's  actual  words  be  taken  down  in  full,  and 
for  this  time  should  be  allowed. 

(/)  ThemeB,  ets.  The  word  ^  essay '  is  a  pretentious  term  as  applied 
to  school  exercises,  and  is  best  abandoned.  Many  suitable  subjects- 
historical,  geographical,  scientific,  and  general — may  easily  be  found  ; 
but,  as  mentioned  above,  subjects  of  an  abstract  nature,  especially 
such  as  need  wide  knowledge  and  experience  of  life  to  handle  at  all 
successfully,  should  be  avoided.  There  is  nothing  gained,  but  much 
lost,  by  calling  upon  the  child  to  attempt  things  beyond  his  power. 

The  pupil  Blumld  1M  perfectly  clear  as  to  wbat  is  required  of  him. 
The  directions  should  be  few,  and  as  definite  as  possible.  The  teacher 
should  explain  the  manner  in  which  the  material  should  be  selected, 
and  shew  how  it  may  be  arranged  in  the  most  suitable  order  for  one 
point  to  lead  on  naturally  to  the  next.  The  importance  of  an 
attractive  beginning  in  order  to  secure  attention,  and  of  an  efiective 
ending  so  as  to  leave  the  mind  impressed,  should  also  be  pointed  out 
and  illustrated 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  work,  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  synonymous  terms,  niceties  of  meaning,  the  right  use  of  the  relatives 
and  connectives,  the  avoidance  of  exaggeration  and  of  the  frequent  use 
of  superlatives,  and  to  the  influence  of  difierent  arrangements  of  the 
words  in  a  sentence.  The  so-called  *  figures  of  speech ' — especially 
the  use  of  metaphors  and  similes — should  be  explained  and  illustrated 
by  numerous  carefully  selected  examples.  The  not  uncommon 
fault  of  mixing  up  metaphorical  expressions — as  in  the  case  of  the 
gentleman  who  said,  "  I  will  not  allow  this  to  go  on,  and  when  I  put 
my  foot  down,  I  put  it  down  with  a  firm  hand" — should  be  very 
carefully  pointed  out. 

The  pupil  must  be  made  to  feci  that  to  write  oonttamooa  eompocitton  at  all  well,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  pains  ;  and  that  he  cannot  hope  to  succeed  unless  he  first  decides 
upon  what  he  is  going  to  say,  and  arranges  the  points  in  a  natural  order. 

All  the  members  of  the  class  should  write  upon  the  same  subject,  and  all  should 
benefit  by  the  criticisms  given  of  each  exercise  in  turn. 

{g)  The  answering  of  an  examination  paper. — In  these  days,  when 
so  much  is  made  to  depend  upon  examinations,  it  is  astonishing  that 
definite  instruction  is  not  more  often  given  as  to  the  mode  of  setting 
about  the  answering  of  an  examination  paper.    Many  an  examinee. 
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who  is  well  informed,  fails  to  put  down  what  he  knows  in  the  best 

way,  or  in  the  most  expeditious  manner,  because  he  has  never  been 

shewn  how. 

The  commoner  &ult8  found  In  written  answers  are  want  of  Ic^cal 

coherence,  rambling  pointless   statements,  faulty  subordination  of 

parts,  wordiness,  writing  what  is  not  asked  for,  and  bad  arrangement. 

The  careful  criticism  and  teaching  necessary  to  correct  these  should 

be  a  distinct  gain  from  the  point  of  view  of  composition  ;  as  should 

also  the  accompanying  training  to  select  what  is  important  out  of 

what  is  known,  and  to  state  this  with  just  the  necessary  amount  of 

detail  and  no  more. 

To  answer  an  examination  paper  well  requires,  in  addition  to  knowledge,  a  certain 
amount  of  skill,  which  is  only  to  be  gained  by  properly  nqpenrlaed  pnctiee.  If  the 
exercise  is  to  be  of  much  benefit,  a  good  deal  more  must  be  done  besides  merely 
correcting  mistakes  in  matters  of  fact,  which  is  often  all  that  is  attempted.  One 
important  help  is  for  the  teacher  occasionally  to  gire  n  series  of  answers  himself  upon 
the  black-board  as  models. 

(h)  Parapbrasing. — Teachers  and  writers  are  by  no  means  agreed  as 
to  the  usefulness  of  paraphrasing  as  a  school  exercise.  Many  condemn 
it  in  no  measured  terms.  Professor  Laurie  says  :  "  A  more  detestable 
exercise  I  do  not  know.  It  is  an  impious  and  unholy  use  of  pen  and 
ink."  Very  much  depends,  however,  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is 
carried  out 

In  many  instances  the  same  structure  is  kept,  and  all  that  is 
attempted  is  the  mere  substitution  of  less  suitable  words  for  those 
which  have  been  deliberately  chosen  by  the  author  to  convey  his 
meaning.  It  is  impossible  to  find  proper  equivalents  for  many  of  the 
terms,  and  delicate  shades  of  meaning  are  not  unfrequently  quite  lost 
Sometimes  even  the  general  sense  is  very  badly  expressed,  and  in 
any  case  whatever  force  and  beauty  the  original  may  possess  is  prettv 
sure  to  be  destroyed. 

It  may  be  urged,  however,  that  paraphrasing  properly  conducted 
compels  attention  to  the  sense,  enlightens  the  pupil  as  to  the  resources 
of  language,  and  leads  to  the  recognition  of  the  skill  with  which  the 
original  is  put  together.  It  is  a  test  of  understanding,  and  affords  a 
good  practical  training  in  the  use  of  words,  a  training  of  much  the 
same  character  as  that  derived  from  translation.  It  may  be  doubted, 
also,  whether,  after  all,  the  appreciation  of  the  passage  as  literature 
really  suffers  to  any  great  extent 
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A  very  useful  preliminaiy  exercise  is  to  have  passages  of  verse 
written  out  in  direct  prose  order.  The  sentences  should  be  put  in 
the  simplest  form,  and  any  omitted  words  supplied  ;  but  the  original 
language  should  be  kept  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  not  to  weaken  down 
the  sense  or  interfere  with  the  aptness  of  the  phrases  and  the  beauty 
of  the  images  employed. 

Paraphrasing  proper,  if  used  at  all,  should  come  late,  inasmuch  as 
it  demands  a  knowledge  of  words  and  a  skill  in  composition  which 
can  only  reasonably  be  expected  from  advanced  pupils.  The  sense  of 
the  passage  should  be  thoroughly  mastered  with  the  help  of  the 
teacher  first,  and  the  mode  of  dealing  with  any  specially  difficult 
phrase  indicated.  The  pupil  should  then  be  called  upon  to  express 
the  whole,  without  any  undue  lengthening  out,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maintain  the  spirit  or  general  character  of  the  composition  and  the 
same  relative  prominence  of  the  ideas  to  be  conveyed. 

The  pieces  set  for  paraphiasing  should  be  carefully  graduated,  and  such  as  the 
pupil  can  clearly  understand  with  a  little  lielp  and  trouble.  In  many  cases  those 
selected  are  far  too  difficult,  and  the  exercises  correspondingly  unsatlsfkctory  and 
useless. 

IV.  English  Literature. 

Literature  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  educative  and  bnmanising 
of  aU  school  studies.  It  is  more  than  knowledge,  and  appeals  to  the 
Imagination  and  the  sBsthetic  emotions,  as  well  as  to  the  under- 
standing. Taught  in  a  liberal  spirit,  it  should  not  only  give  infor- 
mation and  store  the  mind  with  valuable  ideas  and  beautiful  images, 
but  conduce  to  the  elevation  of  thought  and  character,  and  add  to 
the  happiness  of  life  by  opening  up  new  sources  of  pleasure.  If  this 
is  lost  sight  of  the  mere  instruction  in  facts  will  count  for  little. 

The  first  object  of  the  teaching  should  be  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
enjoy  what  he  reads,  and  to  guide  and  enlighten  him  so  that  he  may 
come  to  appreciate  something  of  the  power  of  the  author  as  a  thinker, 
and  of  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  work  as  art.  He  has  to  learn 
gradually  what  is  meant  by  style  in  literature,  and  to  realise  the 
elevation  of  tone,  breadth  of  view,  and  perfection  of  thought  and 
expression,  which  characterise  its  highest  form. 

In  the  early  stages  appreciation  Is  the  most  important  thing; 
but  eventually  more  critical  matters  will  be  introduced  and  the 
pupil  will  be  led  to  discern  the  difference  between  the  clothing  of 

2e 
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a  thought  in  an  exquisite  garment  of  language  exactly  appropriate 
to  it,  and  a  florid  style  adopted  merely  for  display  regardless  of  its 
suitability  to  the  ideas  to  be  expressed. 

The  nature  of  the  work  has  been  felicitously  expressed  by  Mr. 
H.  C.  Bowen  :  "  By  the  study  of  literature  as  literaturej  I  mean  ike 
study  of  a  poem  or  prose  work  for  the  sake  of  its  substance,  its  form, 
and  its  style ;  for  the  sake  of  the  thought  and  the  imagination  it 
contains,  and  the  methods  used  to  express  these  ;  for  the  sake  of  its 
lofty,  large,  or  acute  perception  of  things ;  its  power  of  exposition, 
the  beauty,  force,  and  meaning  of  its  metaphors,  its  similes,  its 
epithets,  the  strength  and  music  of  its  language." 

Interest  in  literature  may  be  fostered  almost  from  the  first  by  the 
learning  and  repetition  of  simple  poems.  These  should  be  good  of 
their  kind,  natural  in  expression,  and  level  with  the  child's  under- 
standing. The  subjects  must  be  such  as  are  within  the  range  of  his 
experience  and  sympathies  and  appeal  more  to  the  emotions  than 
to  the  intellect.  Some  suitable  pieces  the  reading  books  will  supply; 
and  others  may  easily  be  found.  Throughout,  also,  the  reading^  by 
the  teacher  of  entire  pieces,  whether  poems  or  stories,  will  do  much 
towards  inducing  in  the  pupil  a  liking  for  books. 

With  reference  to  the  early  teaching  of  literature,  no  direct 
instruction,  beyond  that  which  the  reading  lesson  supplies,  should 
be  given  until  the  pupil  can  read  fluently.  Short  poems  or  selectloiis 
may  then  be  taken,  and  examined  with  closer  attention  than  the 
time  which  can  be  spared  from  the  reading  lesson  allows.  The 
characteristics  of  the  piece,  both  as  to  form  and  substance,  should 
be  pointed  out,  and  any  difficulty  in  tlie  way  of  understanding 
should  be  removed  ;  but  the  discussion  of  all  critical  matters  should 
be  reserved  for  a  later  stage.  The  work  must  be  attractive,  and 
carried  on  largely  by  means  of  questions.  The  important  thing  is 
not  how  much  the  pupil  can  be  made  to  remember  of  what  the 
teacher  has  said  about  this  or  that  passage,  but  how  much  he  can 
be  made  to  see  in  it  for  himself. 

The  more  advanced  teaching  of  literature  should  deal  with  pieces 
sufficiently  complete  in  themselves  to  allow  of  the  design  of  the 
whole  and  the  relationship  of  the  various  parts  being  made  out.  A 
book  of  extracts  is  altogether  too  scrappy  to  afford  the  training 
required.     For  his  own  pleasure  the  pupil  can  scarcely  read  too 
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widely  ;  but,  for  purposes  of  study,  it  is  £eu:  better  to  master  one  or 
two  typical  works,  than  to  scamper  over  a  great  many  and  get  no 
adequate  notion  of  any  one  of  them. 

The  work  chosen  should  be  treated  from  the  literary  standpoint, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  it  should  be  made  to  illustrate  the  characteristic 
features  of  its  class.  It  should  be  read  through  carefully  so  that  a 
general  view  of  the  whole  may  be  obtained,  before  the  different  topics 
to  be  considered  are  dealt  with  in  detail.  Unusual  or  obsolete  words, 
allusions,  and  any  difficulty  of  construction  or  meaning,  should  then 
be  explained.  The  artistic  qualitiea  of  the  style — its  appropriate- 
ness, grace,  happy  choice  of  words,  beautiful  imagery,  picturesque 
epithets,  skilful  arrangement  of  the  parts,  and  so  on — ^should  be 
pointed  out  as  opportunities  occur ;  and  when  the  whole  has  been 
gone  through,  it  will  often  be  useful  to  group  the  more  marked 
instances  of  each  for  further  consideration.  The  story  or  plot  and 
the  characters  portrayed  should  be  considered  separately.  The 
attempt  to  deal  with  all  the  various  points  in  a  single  reading  only 
distracts  the  pupil  and  leaves  no  clear  impression  of  anything.  The 
more  striking  and  typical  passages  should  also  be  learned  by  heart ; 
and  if  properly  mastered  in  other  ways  these  will  serve  as  standards 
of  reference  as  well  as  store  the  mind  with  beautiful  thoughts  and 
felicitous  expressions. 

The  instruction  should  be  earnest,  but  neither  dry  nor  formal ; 
and  it  must  not  be  overloaded  with  a  multitude  of  references,  gram- 
matical exercises,  derivations,  antiquarian  notes,  and  unnecessary 
details  which  obscure  that  with  which  the  pupil  is  chiefly  concerned. 
To  treat  a  work  of  art  merely  as  a  corpus  vihy  to  be  made  use  of 
only  as  material  for  dissection  and  the  study  of  tissues,  is  to 
degrade  it,  as  well  as  to  disgust  the  pupil  and  miss  all  the  higher  and 
better  things  which  the  study  should  give.  Above  all  we  must  not  make 
the  sntdect  repulsive. 

It  has  often  been  urged  that  the  main  consideration  is  to  make 
the  pupil  acquainted  with  books,  not  with  what  has  been  said  of 
them,  and  this  so  far  is  no  doubt  true ;  but  criticiBm,  so  long  as  it  is 
suggestive  and  stimulating,  has  a  rightful  place  in  teaching,  and, 
judiciously  employed,  is  distinctly  helpful  Critical  insight  is  a 
matter  of  slow  growth,  but  it  can  be  cultivated  ;  and  a  wise  teacher 
may  do  much  by  his  remarks  to  open  the  pupil's  eyes  to  beauties 
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which  he  would  not  discover  for  himself,  and  to  enable  him  to  realise 
far  more  completely  than  he  could  imaided  the  spirit,  meaning,  and 
purpose  of  that  which  he  reads.  The  thing  to  guard  against  is 
allowing  him  to  quote  parrot-like  a  series  of  critical  phrases  without 
any  adequate  comprehension  of  what  they  mean.  Slutm  admixation 
and  pretence  are  always  to  IM  dUoooraged. 

The  spirit  in  which  the  teacher  conducts  the  work  has  much  to  do  with  his  sncoess. 
He  shoald  be  well  read,  apt  in  the  use  of  parallel  passages  and  illustrations,  and  in 
fall  sympathy  with  his  class  and  his  subject.  He  is  not  likely  to  induce  boys  to  take 
interest  in  that  in  which  he  takes  no  delight  himself. 


IV.  ELEMENTART  8CIENCS. 

The  training  to  be  derived  from  the  right  study  of  science  is 
different  from  that  to  be  obtained  from  the  learning  of  mathematics 
or  of  languages.  No  one  of  these  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  form  a 
complete  means  of  mental  development ;  and  each  should  form  part 
of  any  scheme  intended  to  afford  the  child  the  all-round  education 
which  it  is  so  desirable  should  be  provided  for  him. 

The  facts  of  science,  it  is  true,  have  in  themselves  a  practical  value 
merely  as  knowledge  ;  but,  apart  from  the  training  of  which  they 
may  be  made  the  vehicle,  this  value  would  not  in  itself  be  sufficient 
warrant  for  the  systematic  introduction  of  science  into  our  schools. 
When  properly  dealt  with,  however,  Bcience  has  a  just  claim  to  an 
important  place  in  education,  and  auppliea  a  training  wUch  nothing 
else  can  give  in  so  satisfactory  and  easily  attainable  a  way. 

Science,  like  other  things,  has  Buffered  from  the  over-zeal  of  some  of  its  advocates. 
To  vaunt  its  claims  as  paramount  to  those  of  everything  else,  and  almost  as  though 
it  were  the  only  thing  necessary,  is  to  defeat  the  ol(Ject,  desirable  as  it  is  in  itself, 
with  which  those  claims  are  put  forward. 

(1)  The  aim  and  purpose  of  the  work. — The  aim  of  the  early 
instruction  in  science  should  be  to  afford  a  useful  training  to  the 
faculties,  and  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  more  formal  and  systematic 
treatment  of  the  subject  later  on,  and  serve  as  a  guide  to  his  future 
studies.  It  should  give  him  some  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
Science,  and  make  him  acquainted  with  such  of  the  more  simple 
principles  and  fundamental  truths  as  are  within  his  grasp ;  as  well  as 
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enable  him  to  gain  some  insight  into  the  way  in  which  these  truths 
have  been  arrived  at — that  is,  into  the  scientific  method. 

The  child's  enrlotitj  is  being  continaally  aroused  in  the  things  by  which  he  is 
suiTOonded,  and  many  are  the  questions  he  asks  concerning  them.  The  teacher 
should  keep  in  mind  this  natural  tendency,  and  so  stimulate  the  pupil's  interest  by 
^  means  of  it,  as  to  make  him  anxious  to  know  more.  "  How  much  better  and  more 
intelligent  would  early  training  be,"  observes  Archdeacon  Wilson,  "if  curiosity  were 
looked  on  as  the  store  of  force,  the  possible  love  of  knowledge  in  embryo  in  the  child's 
mind,  which  in  its  later  transfurniations  is  so  highly  valued." 

One  great  object  in  teaching  elementary  science  should  be  to  bring 
the  child  into  actual  contact  with  the  realities  of  nature,  and  this  in 
such  a  way  as  to  train  the  observation,  the  Judgment,  and  the 
reasoning.  The  teaching  will  also  afford  frequent  opportunities  for 
cultivating  the  conceptive  power,  and  the  simpler  phases  of  imagina- 
tion which  are  concerned  in  the  mental  realisation  of  things  that  are 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  action  of  the  senses. 

The  pupil  must  he  trained  to  use  his  eyes,  hands,  and  ears  as  Instm- 
ments  for  gaining  knowledge  ;  and  especially  must  he  be  taught  how 
to  direct  his  attention  to  one  thing  at  a  time  so  that  he  may  take  in 
rapidly  what  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  see.  He  must  further  be  led 
10  weigh  evidence  carefully,  to  connect  one  fact  with  another  so  as  to 
determine  the  natural  sequence  of  events  in  any  given  phenomenon, 
and  finally,  to  make  easy  deductions  from  the  observed  facts  or 
established  conclusions. 

"The  spirit  of  observation,"  says  Compayrc,  "  is  the  best  of  professors."  The  im- 
portance  of  training  the  senses  to  greater  acuteness,  rapidity,  and  certainty  of  action, 
inasmuch  as  the  perceptions  gained  through  their  agency  form  the  foundation  of 
all  real  knowledge  and  are  a  necessary  condition  of  the  correct  interpretation  oC  what 
is  conveyed  in  words,  has  been  already  pointed  out.  No  subject  offers  better  oppor- 
tunities for  such  training,  and  for  impressing  upon  the  pupil  how  much  he  can  discover 
for  himself  with  a  little  effort,  than  elementary  science.  To  teach  it,  however,  is  a 
number  of  independent  items  of  information  to  be  merely  fixed  in  the  memory  1»  to 
lose  sight  entirely  of  its  educational  value. 

Another  important  object  of  the  teaching  should  be  the  formation 
of  good  InteUectoal  habits  ;  especially  those  concerned  with  connected 
and  direct  thought,  steady  and  vigorous  attention,  careful  investiga- 
tion before  arriving  at  a  decision,  cautious  generalisation,  and  exact- 
ness both  of  idea  and  statement  The  study  of  science  should  also 
have  a  moral  value,  and  cultivate  the  spirit  of  thoroughness,  of  per- 
severance, of  self-reliance,  of  patience  in  the  presence  of  difficulty. 
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and  of  absolute  loyalty  to  trath.  "  Science,"  says  Archdeacon  Wilson, 
"  encourages  the  habit  of  mind  which  will  rest  in  nothing  but  what 
is  true ;  truth  is  the  ultimate  and  only  object,  and  there  is  the  ever- 
recurring  appeal  to  facts  as  the  test  of  truth." 

The  pupil  has  to  learn  to  judge  justly  for  himself,  and  in  doing  this  he  should  as 
far  as  possible  be  saved  firom  error.  Anything  which  adds  to  his  power  of  dis- 
tinguishing that  which  is  true  ^m  that  which  is  false  is  not  without  its  importance 
in  education. 

The  value,  also,  of  sdMitifle  kaewUdf*  in  making  us  acquainted  with  many  facts 
which  have  a  useful  bearing  on  everyday  life,  and  in  widening  the  horizon  of  our  ideas 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It  has  been  said  that  "ignorance  produces  as  many 
disasters  as  malevolence."  "  It  is  something  to  know  that  there  are  scientific  pro- 
blems ;  to  know  enough  to  know  that  others  know  more,  to  be  able  to  say  this  must 
be  referred  to  a  chemist  and  this  to  a  geologist." 

(2)  The  getieral  nature  of  the  teaching. — In  no  section  of  his  work 
does  the  teacher  need  to  be  more  fully  and  accurately  acquainted 
with  his  subject,  or  to  take  more  pains  to  present  it  in  a  suitable 
form,  than  in  elementary  science.  "  The  power  of  teaching  a  little," 
says  Professor  Huxley,  "  depends  on  knowing  a  great  deal,  and  that 
thoroughly."  Ready  recognition  of  the  difficulties  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  understanding,  lucid  explanation,  simple  and  exact  state- 
ment, logical  development  of  the  subject  matter,  adroit  handling  of 
the  illustrations,  careful  connection  of  the  ideas,  and  skilful  summing 
up  are  all  necessary. 

Book  knowledge  alone  la  Insafllcientw  The  teacher  must  know  his 
facts  from  all  sides,  and  as  far  as  possible  at  first  hand ;  he  must 
realise  their  interdependence  and  relative  importance,  and  make  up 
his  mind  how  they  can  best  be  brought  before  the  pupil  so  as  to 
educate  as  well  as  inform  him.  His  teaching  must  be  controlled  by  a 
definite  plan  ;  he  must  be  perfectly  clear  as  to  what  is  and  what  is 
not  to  be  taught,  and  be  cautious  not  to  do  himself  what  ou^t  to  be 
done  by  his  class. 

The  work  should  be  so  arranged  that  not  only  do  the  points  follow 
each  other  in  natural  sequence,  but  the  lessons  themselves  are  clearly 
related,  and  one  prepares  the  way  for  the  next  In  &ct,  tbe  steady 
development  of  ideas  in  a  connected  series  ia  the  foundation  of  all  real 
work  in  the  snl]ject.  The  teacher  must  realise  the  extent  to  which 
the  faculties  of  the  pupils  have  been  developed,  and  keep  in  view  that 
as  the  child's  mind  expands  he  passes  from  the  mere  perception  of  an 
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(»bject  as  a  whole  to  the  recognition  of  particular  characteristics,  then 
to  the  discovery  of  similarities  and  relationships,  until  eventually 
he  comes  to  generalise  consciously,  and  gains  the  power  to  follow  the 
steps  of  simple  reasoning  and  to  appreciate  its  force. 

As  far  as  they  will  admit  of  it,  without  undue  expenditure  of  time, 
the  lenoni  ahonld  be  made  objective,  experimental,  inactical.  Things 
should  come  before  words ;  and,  whenever  feasible,  the  more  impor- 
tant truths,  at  least,  should  be  demonstrated  in  the  simplest  and  most 
striking  way  which  can  be  devised.  The  general  method  of  procednre 
Bhoold  he  one  of  joint  investigation  by  teacher  and  pupils ;  but  of 
course  it  must  be  carried  out  with  common  sense,  and  with  the  neces- 
sary modifications  to  suit  the  nature  of  the  lessons  and  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  given. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  connected  thought  is  difficult  to 
children,  and  when  the  passage  from  particulars  to  a  general  truth 
has  to  be  made  the  teacher  should  proceed  more  cautiously  and  deliber- 
ately, so  as  to  give  time  for  the  new  idea  to  be  fully  apprehended. 
Like  a  train  passing  over  the  points  at  a  junction,  the  teaching  should 
'  slow  down '  to  avoid  running  off  the  line.  £ach  &ct  should  be 
emphasised  as  gained,  and,  if  necessary,  instance  after  instance  should 
be  adduced  until  the  pupils  see  their  way.  To  become  impatient  and 
tell  them  the  conclusion  we  wish  them  to  arrive  at  for  themselves  is 
to  destroy  the  value  of  the  exercise. 

ZiM  tnunlttoB  tnm  tuU  to  ]*w,  from  •a^crlmtati  to  tho  truth  donoastntod,  li  a  eiltlaal 
OM.  Too  often  the  connection  is  only  parti&lly  brought  out,  and  in  some  cases  so 
imperfectly  tliat  the  two  things  remain  separate  in  the  pupil's  mind,  each  being 
viewed  as  a  piece  of  information  to  be  learned  independently. 

It  is  often  usefiil  when  a  difficulty  occurs  to  investigate  its  nature  by  means  of  a 
series  of  questions,  so  as  to  discover  exactly  what  it  is  which  needs  to  be  ftirther 
illoatrated  or  explained.  If  this  is  not  done,  a  good  deal  of  time  may  be  wasted  by 
going  over  the  whole  matter  again ;  and  after  all  the  real  point  may  be  missed. 

The  objects  introduced  ahonld  be  thoroughly  examined  by  the  pupils, 
not  merely  glanced  at  and  the  teacher's  statements  taken  on  trust. 
The  only  sure  course  is  to  test  by  means  of  questions  how  far  the 
observations  have  been  made.  Where  no  other  available  means  of 
illustration  exists,  pictures  will  be  found  of  considerable  use,  and 
certainly  far  better  than  description  alone. 

In  the  case  of  experiments,  the  apparatus  should  be  exhibited  first 
so  as  not  to  distract  attention  from  what  is  to  be  observed,  the  con- 
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ditions  should  be  made  clear,  and  the  pupils  told  exactly  what  to 
look  for.  The  demonstration  should  then  be  gone  through,  thoroughlj 
questioned  upon  so  as  to  bring  out  the  point,  and  the  result  put  upon 
the  black-board. 

Selected  members  of  the  class  may  often  profitably  be  allowed  to  aasist  in  the 
demonstrations.  The  children  should  also  be  encooraged  to  repeat  at  home  any 
experiments  which  can  be  managed  with  a  little  exercise  of  care  and  skill,  and  to 
construct  simple  pieces  of  apparatus  for  themselves. 

As  far  as  it  can  be  done  conveniently,  the  early  teaching  of  science 
in  schools  should  be  divested  of  technical  terms ;  but  where  clearness 
and  exactness  of  statement  cannot  be  as  well  secured  without  them, 
it  is  unwise  to  go  a  long  way  round  in  order  to  avoid  their  use.  In 
such  a  case  they  should  be  led  up  to  gradually,  and  when  the  want  of 
them  is  felt  they  should  be  given  and  their  application  illustrated. 

Perhaps  the  commonest  fault  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  science 
is  the  overloading  of  the  child  with  too  many  tacta  at  once,  and  requir- 
ing him  to  learn  a  number  of  unimportant  or  irrelevant  matters  that 
weaken  the  impression  made  by  the  more  essential  truths.  The 
teaching,  again,  is  often  too  ambitious,  too  formal  and  bookish.  There 
is  too  much  anxiety  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground,  the  facts  are 
stated  in  too  advanced  a  way,  and  words  are  attended  to  while  ideas 
are  neglected.  Memory  is  substituted  for  reason,  and  the  ready 
reproduction  of  statements  and  phrases  picked  up  from  the  teacher  or 
the  book  is  mistaken  for  real  understanding. 

This  is  to  degrade  the  teaching  of  science  to  the  level  of  the  *  Gradgrind '  system 
satirised  by  Charles  Dickens  years  ago  in  Hard  Times ;  to  present  a  totally  wrong 
view  of  wliat  is  useftil  knowledge ;  to  foster  that  spirit  of  conceit  which  only  too  often 
accompanies  superficiality ;  and  to  delude  the  pupil  into  the  belief  that  he  knows 
what  he  does  not. 

(3)  Early  Instruction. — The  object  lessons,  which  should  form  part 
of  the  work  in  every  school,  will  have  prepared  the  way,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  for  the  more  systematic  and  connected  teaching  which 
should  be  given  under  the  head  of  science  even  when  the  lessons  are 
of  the  simplest  kind.  The  teacher  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
arranging  for  himself  a  series  of  related  lessons  of  a  scientific  character 
which  will  be  attractive  and  intelligible  to  an  average  child,  and 
afford  the  means  for  the  kind  of  training  required  at  the  time. 
Nothing  like  a  complete  view  of  any  subject  is  possible,  and  much 
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will  depend  upon  the  "  wise  selection  of  things  to  be  taught."  In 
many  cases  the  illustration  and  application  of  a  few  simple  scientific 
principles  may  be  made  a  fruitful  source  of  pleasure  and  profit. 

Everyday  needs  and  the  practical  usefUlnesa  of  the  information  should  not  be 
neglected ;  bat  it  shonld  be  remembered  that  the  way  in  which  a  child  learns  a  thing 
cften  makes  all  the  difference  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  valuable  or  not. 

A  series  of  physiographical  lessons  to  be  taught  in  connection  with  geography  has 
been  already  sketched  out. 

(4)  Hu  te(iching  of  individv4il  guhjects, — From  an  educational 
point  of  view  the  most  important  groups  of  the  experimental  and 
observational  sciences  are  Pliysics,  Oliemlstry,  and  Biology ;  and  this 
seems  to  be  the  best  order  in  which  they  should  be  taken  up  when 
they  come  to  be  seriously  studied  as  subjects.  Here,  however,  we 
are  only  concerned  with  the  elementary  teaching  which  should  precede 
such  study,  and  which  will  form  a  useful  training  as  far  as  it  goes  for 
those  who  will  proceed  no  further.  At  whatever  point  it  may  be  cut 
short,  such  training  will  not  be  lost  time.  For  the  more  advanced 
work  of  such  a  school  course,  probably  most  teachers  would  agree 
that  Botany  and  Elementary  Physics  are  best  suited,  and,  further, 
they  are  to  some  extent  representative. 

(a)  Botany.  This  may  be  made  a  most  attractive  subject,  if  the 
teaching  is  simple,  the  work  largely  of  a  practical  kind,  and  the 
pupils  are  kept  free  from  the  ordinary  text-books.  The  examination 
of  plants  is  always  interesting  to  children  if  properly  introduced,  the 
observations  required  at  this  stage  are  easily  made,  and  the  lessons 
should  prove  an  agreeable  change  from  other  work. 

The  flower  Bhonld  IM  dealt  with  first.  All  the  pupils  should  have 
specimens  served  out  to  them ;  and  they  should  be  taught  to  make 
such  simple  dissections  as  are  necessary  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
various  parts  and  for  learning  their  disposition  with  reference  to  each 
other.  Constant  use  should  be  made  of  the  black-board  for  large 
sketches  of  what  is  observed,  as  well  as  for  terms,  and  a  large  diagram 
of  a  typical  flower  with  the  parts  named  should  be  drawn  by  the 
teacher  and  copied  by  the  pupils  into  their  note-books  for  reference. 

When,  by  the  examination  of  a  large  number  of  specimens,  the 
commoner  types  of  floral  structure  have  been  made  out,  and  the 
pupils  can  determine  pretty  readily  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  the  essential  parts,  the  other  portions  of  the  plant  should  be  taken 
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up  in  a  similar  way.  The  examples  dealt  with  should  be  grouped, 
and  the  work  continued  until  a  fairly  correct  statement  of  the  more 
important  characteristics  can  be  given.  From  this  the  pupils  should 
gradually  be  taught  how  plants  are  classified  according  to  the  natural 
system,  and  at  length  they  should  learn  how  to  use  a  simple 
*  flora '  intelligently. 

Good  use  ahoold  be  made  of  the  summer  months,  and  every  opportunity  should  be 
seized  for  promoting  a  haUt  of  ovtdoor  obMnratloii,  and  an  interest  in  the  plant  life  of 
the  roadsides,  fields,  and  woodlands.  Excursions  conducted  by  the  teacher  are  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  in  many  ways ;  and  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  make  a 
ooU*ctloa  of  wild  flowan,  and  shewn  how  to  press  and  mount  them.  The  ooUeetiiig 
spirit  is  strong  in  almost  all  boys,  and,  if  turned  in  a  useful  direction,  may  do  much 
to  further  their  real  education. 

(h)  Elementary  Phyaics.  A  knowledge  of  the  commoner  principles 
and  truths  included  under  the  head  of  physics  is  so  important  in 
many  ways,  that  it  deserves  to  take  a  foremost  place  wherever  science 
is  systematically  taught  in  school. 

In  teaching  the  subject,  a  selection  will  necessarily  have  to  be 
made,  and  it  seems  best  on  the  whole  to  make  the  pupil  acquainted 
with  the  elementary  principlea  and  conceptions  of  meolianics  before 
proceeding  to  any  one  of  the  divisions  which  deal  with  the  manifes- 
tations of  energy.  Of  these  divisions,  Heat  is  probably  the  most 
suitable  to  take  up  first,  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  facts  are  fairly  easy 
to  understand,  and  may  be  demonstrated,  as  a  rule,  without  much 
trouble  ;  while,  further,  the  subject  has  an  important  bearing  on  many 
other  branches  of  science. 

Whichever  subject  is  selected,  the  work  should  be  to  a  large 
extent  experimental.  Delicate  InBtnunents  and  elaborate  apparatOB 
are  not  necessary,  and  moreover  are  not  the  best  for  school  purposes. 
Almost  all  the  larger  truths  which  should  be  presented  at  this  stage 
may  be  illustrated  by  means  of  simple  appliances,  and  in  many 
instances  the  teacher  may  make  these  for  himself  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost.  The  construction  of  his  own  apparatus  out  of  conmion 
materials,  and  the  adaptation  of  what  he  already  possesses  to  other 
uses,  is  a  valuable  experience  in  itself,  and  one  which  will  conduce  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  improvement  of  the  teaching. 

A  good  elementary  toxt-book  may  be  made  of  considerable  service,  if  employed  as  a 
summaiy  of  the  teaching  and  it  U  not  set  to  be  got  up  until  all  explanations  and 
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demonstrations  have  been  given.     It  should  follow  the  lines  the  teaching  would 
naturally  take,  and  state  concisely  and  pointedly  only  what  the  pupil  ought  to  know. 

The  study  of  sdenoe,  carried  out  as  it  should  be,  yivifies  the 
intelligence,  strengthens  the  mental  grasp,  and  gives  an  impetus  to 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge ;  it  enables  us  to  harmonise  and  understand 
the  nature  of  the  phenomena  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  makes  us 
conscious  of  great  and  important  truths  which  would  otherwise 
remain  unnoticed,  and  furnishes  us  with  a  fuller  conception  of  the 
variety,  extent,  and  grandeur  of  the  universe ;  it  opens  the  way  to 
wonder  and  delight  by  giving  us  glimpses  of  the  underlying  order, 
beauty,  and  obedience  to  law,  which  characterise  the  works  of  crea- 
tion ;  and  it  increases  our  sense  of  responsibility  to  and  reverence  for 
the  Maker  and  Father  of  all,  '^  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  being." 

"To  convince  boys,"  says  Mr.  E.  E.  Bo  wen,  "that  intellectual  growth 
is  noble,  and  intellectual  labour  happy,  that  they  are  travelling  on  no 
purposeless  errand,  mounting  higher  every  step  of  the  way,  and  may 
as  truly  enjoy  the  toil  that  lifts  them  above  their  former  selves,  as 
they  enjoy  a  race  or  a  climb  ;  to  help  the  culture  of  their  minds  by 
every  faculty  of  moral  force,  of  physical  vigour,  of  memory,  of  fancy, 
of  humour,  of  pathos,  of  banter,  that  we  have  ourselves,  and  to  lead 
them  to  trust  in  knowledge,  to  hope  for  it,  to  cherish  it ;  this, 
succeed  as  it  may  here  and  fail  there,  quickened  as  it  may  be  by 
health  and  sympathy,  or  deadened  by  fatigue  or  disappointment,  is 
a  work  which  has  in  it  most  of  the  elements  which  life  needs  to  give 
it  zest." 


{References  to  the  Appendixes  will  not  he  found  in  the  Index,) 


APPENDIX    I. 

A  BRIEF  SKETCH  OF  MENTAL  SCIENCE,  INTENDED 
AS  A  PRELIMINARY  COURSE. 

If  we  analyse  mental  phenomena,  so  as  to  arrive  at  their  constituent 
elements,  we  ^d  that  these  may  be  broadly  grouped  into  three 
classes : — 

(1)  CognltiLons,  resulting  from  the  action  of  what  is  commonly 

called  the  intellect,  and  including  all  the  various  opera- 
tions of  mind  whereby  we  know  and  think. 

(2)  Emotions  or  Sensibilities,  including  all  the  varied  range  of 

human  feelings  which,  speaking  generally,  may  be  said  to 
give  pleasui^  or  pain. 

(3)  Actions,  resulting  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  from  volitions 

or  exhibitions  of  wUl,  and  hence  frequently  spoken  of  as 
the  outcome  of  decision  or  choice. 

These  various  manifestations  of  mind  or  psychical  life  are  easily 
separable  in  thought,  and  it  is  often  useful  thus  to  view  them  ;  but 
in  actual  experience  they  are  combined,  and  interact  in  the  most 
complex  way.  We  must  not  suppose  that  the  mind  itself  is  separated 
off  into  three  distinct  departments,  or  into  any  number  of  indepen- 
dent faculties.  The  mind  acts  ivs  a  whole,  and  each  of  the  apparently 
distinct  phases  of  its  action,  commonly  denominated  faculties^  is 
doubtless,  at  bottom,  only  the  result  of  concentration  of  the  attention, 
however  brought  about,  in  this  or  that  direction. 

The  nature  of  attention  and  its  relation  to  education  have  been 
treated  of  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  need  not  be  fiirther  dwelt 
upon  here.  (See  pp.  213-219,  and  other  points  under  the  head  of 
•Attention'  in  the  Index.) 
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I.  Senbatiok,  Percbptios,  and  Concbptios— Tbb  Formation 

The  child's  tint  knowledge,  and  all  knowledge  which  comes  to  tiie 
mind  from  without,  ie  gained  through  the  mium,  which  are  uroaUv 
apoken  of  as  five  in  number — sight,  hearing,  touch  (including  tempeia- 
ture  experiences),  Binell,  and  taste — thou^  a  'muscular  sense'  in 
often  added. 

The  brain,  aa  the  central  seat  of  the  mind,  is  connected  with  CTerj 
part  of  the  bo'lj',  though  more  particularlj  with  its  sur&ce,  hj  means 
of  a  series  of  nerves.  Each  one  of  the  senses  has  its  own  special 
'end  organs,'  which  are  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  that  dis- 
tiuctive  kind  of  Ktimulas  (as  light,  sound  wares,  odours,  etc.)  which 
characterises  the  particular  sense.  By  means  of  the  nerves  proceeding 
from  these  'end  organs'  an  influence  is  carried  to  the  brain,  where 
certain  nerve-centres  are  excited  and  consciousness  results. 
.  In  addition  to  the  in-carrying  or  Mtuory  nerves  just  spoken  of  there 
are  others  associated  with  them  alonj;  which  return  messages  &oni  the 
brain  are  transmitted ;  these  are  called  out-carrying  or  motor  nerves, 
and  it  is  b;  their  means  that  movements  are  initiated  and  controlled. 

The  immediate  product  of  this  arousing  of  consciousness,  wherebj 
we  are  made  aware  of  something  atfecting  us,  the  attention  being 
flied  upon  the  affection  or  feeling  produced,  is  what  is  usually  called 
a  sensation ;  but  the  mind  soon  comes  to  refer  the  impression  to  the 
origin  of  the  nerves,  to  localise  the  cause,  and  hy  tmnsferrinj,'  the 
Attention  in  the  required  direction  to  identify  the  outward  objects 
froDi  which  the  sense- stimulus  la  being  derived.  The  mere  itensation 
or  affection  of  cansciousness,  which  by  iiself  is  not  distinct  enough  to 
tell  us  anything  definite  of  the  outer  world,  has  then  passed  into  a 
knowledge-giving  tema-perceptlon. 

When  an  object  giving  rise  to  a  perception  is  withdrawn,  there 

remains  in  the  mind  a  more  or  less  permanent  'trace'  of  the  per- 

on,  which  may  be  brought  into  consciousness  and  combined  with 

er  perceptions  of  the  same  kind,  until  at  length  a  distinct, 

itent,  revivabie,  representative  image  results  which  we  call  an 

ch  an  idea  though  frequently  spoken  of  as  elementary  is  not  to 
ewed  as  simple  or  single  in  any  strict  sense. 
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In  the  early  stage  here  considered,  the  perception  of  an  object 
when  first  presented  is  very  partial,  attention  being  merely  attracted 
probably  to  this  or  that  more  striking  quality ;  and  it  is  only  after 
many  repetitions  that  the  various  partial  ideas  combine  to  form  an 
idea  of  the  object  as  a  whole.  The  child  may  then  be  said  to 
recognise  the  object.  The  process  by  which  this  result  is  gradually 
reached  is  quite  spontaneous. 

The  rapid  perception  of  an  object  brought  before  us,  which  takes  place  later  on,  is 
the  result  of  a  long  course  of  education  by  experience,  to  which  probably  dU  tlu  senses 
have  contributed  their  share. 

At  first,  there  is  little  doubt  that  to  the  infant  all  external  things  fonii  a  blurred 
mass,  in  which  no  indiyidual  thing  is  at  all  clearly  distinguished ;  and  it  is  only  as 
the  same  things  are  presented  again  and  again  that  they  become  differentiated  fh)m 
the  general  mass.  Until  this  occurs  memory  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  not  possible ; 
and  even  after  many  things  have  thus  become  recognisable  It  is  only  beginning  to  act, 
and  must  necessarily  be  weak.  Hence  it  is  only  natural  that  we  should  have  little  or 
no  recollection  of  what  occurred  to  us  during  what  we  may  call  the  "cradle  period." 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  that,  as  experience  is  gained,  and  the  mental 
mechanism  comes  to  work  smoothly  and  certainly,  sensation  tends  to 
become  fused  with  sense-perception,  and  the  whole  process  to  appear 
as  a  simple  act  instead  of  a  complex  one. 

Mental  development  thus  begins  with  the  use  of  the  senses ; 
experiejice  is  the  key-word  to  the  child's  first  education.  Sense- 
knowledge  is  immediate,  direct,  real  knowledge  of  actual  external 
things,  whether  of  objects  or  phenomena.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all 
knowledge  ;  and,  as  Prof.  Sully  says,  "  no  intellectual  work,  such  as 
imagining  or  reasoning,  can  be  done  till  the  senses  have  supplied  the 
materials."  (For  other  points,  more  particularly  concerning  the 
training  of  the  senses  j  see  references  under  'Senses,'  *  Ideas,'  and 
'Training,'  in  the  Index.) 

Conception.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  mind  has  the  power  not 
only  of  gathering  knowledge  of  external  things,  through  the  mechanism 
of  sense-perception,  but  also  of  reviving,  or  bringing  again  into  con- 
sciousness, the  images  or  ideas  which  it  holds  in  a  latent  state  as  the 
result  of  such  perception.  So  far  as  consciousness  is  concerned,  the 
first  process  is  often  spoken  of  as  presentation,  the  second  as  repre- 
sentation. 

This  power  of  the  mind  to  recall  into  consciousness  the  images  or 
ideas  of  past  experiences,  that  is  to  r^-present  them,  in  its  earliest 
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simplest  aspect  ia  the  initial  stage  out  of  which  are  developed  the 
phases  of  mental  action  genenlly  called  conception,  memcry,  and 
inutgination,  and  each  of  these  names  has  been  applied  to  it.  But 
though  these  foculties  here  overlap  or  interfuse,  as  it  were,  the  terms 
imagination  and  memory,  at  least,  are  better  restiict«d  to  higher, 
active,  characteristic  phases  of  the  representative  power ;  and  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  include  the  mere  spontaneous,  instinctive,  or 
passive  phase  of  the  imaging  power  under  the  head  of  conception  ; 
or,  if  a  special  name  must  be  found  for  it,  to  speak  of  it  aa  timplt 
Ttpramtation. 

Besides  the  representation  in  consciousness  of  the  more  elementarr 
ideas  mentioned  above,  the  term  conception  may  be  said  to  include 
all  the  various  processes,  such  as  eompanton,  gtntTaluation,  datrifi- 
calion,  and  obttToction,  whereby  the  mind  arrives  at  the  more  com- 
plex products  known  as  eommon  noUona  or  abctract  Ideaa. 

For  insbmcs,  <n  the  cue  at  t™"— ■■— .  the  mind,  u  1(1  «perien«  gron,  coma 
bv>  kind  of  inberent  UDdency,  to  eoDtempUte  aliiiiiir  idea*  InreUtioD  (none  uullwr 


dogs  tben  Is  gnuluilly  fomieil  In  tb^  miqd  the  GVCienU  or  commoD  Dotion  'dog'  aa 
diatlDct  from  the  Ides  of  ID;  purtlcnllir  dog. 

II.  Mbmort. 

Memory  proper  is  the  power  by  means  of  which  the  mind  is  able 
to  fix  or  register  the  results  of  its  own  action,  to  retain  them  without 
modification  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  according  to  the  depth  of 
the  impression  mode,  and  by  a  purposive  effort  or  voluntary  direction 
of  the  attention  to  recall  them  into  consciousness  and  Tteo^itt  or 
identify  them  as  representations  of  past  experiences. 

The  power  of  memory  varies  very  greatly  in  different  individnsls. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  memory  u  tlrong  fiyr  ctrtain  clautu 
k(s,  i«aji;  for  otkeri.  Very  few  persons  remember  all  matters 
equal  facility.  This  is  prolmbly  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to 
'  direction  of  the  attention,  and  to  the  growth  of  interest  in 
in  things  more  than  in  others. 

oned  above.    The  deftct  may  be  <1us  to  tbe  fut  tbat  Cbingi  da  not  ordinuitf 
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nataral  holding  power,  so  that  although  foots  are  readily  learned  they  are  soon  for- 
gotten ;  or,  sgain,  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  recollecting  this  or  that,  arising  in 
many  cases  from  weakness  of  association,  so  that  ideas  do  not  readily  suggest  one 
another.  Many  powerfully  retentive  memories  seem  to  form  associations  with  diffi- 
culty, and  have  little  power  of  recalling  any  particular  fact  Just  when  wanted. 

In  studying  the  phenomena  of  memory  it  will  be  useful  for  the 
teacher  to  consider  apprehension,  retention,  and  reproduction  as 
separable  stages,  and  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  conditions 
upon  which  the  most  beneficial  action  in  each  case  depends.  In  this 
way  he  will  realise  the  more  readily  how  memory  may  best  be 
strengthened  in  this  or  that  direction,  and  how  the  most  useful  and 
important  results  may  be  secured  in  employing  this  faculty  in 
education. 

(1)  The  apprehension  of  ideas,  or  their  registration  in  the  mind. — 
Upon  the  mode  in  which  the  facts  or  ideas  are  presented  to  the  mind 
and  received  by  it  will  depend  very  largely  the  extent  to  which  they 
will  succeed  in  making  an  impression  and  consequently  persist  in  the 
memory,  as  well  as  the  ways  in  which  they  will  become  associated 
with  other  ideas,  and  hence  may  be  recalled  at  will  in  a  distinct  and 
useful  manner. 

In  teaching  and  learning  the  following  points  need  attention  : — 

(a)  The  merely  mechanical  learning  of  things  by  repetition  should 

be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  case  words  have  to  be 
memorised,  they  should  at  least  be  accompanied  by  the 
corresponding  ideas.  Where  any  equally  serviceable  and 
at  the  same  time  more  intelligent  method  of  fixing  the 
facta  offers,  learning  *  by  rote  *  should  be  abandoned. 

(b)  Where  possible,  fa^ts  should  be  grouped  or  arranged  in  such  a 

way  that  they  may  be  most  easily  grasped  and  their 
relationship  made  clear. 

(c)  A  careful  distinction  should  be  made  between  important  and 

unimportant  facts,  general  truths  and  individual  in- 
stances, the  thing  illustrated  and  the  illustration,  and  the 
former  strongly  emphasised  in  each  case. 

(d)  Where  many  facts  present  themselves,  acquisition  is  greatly 

aided  by  judicious  selection  of  the  most  useful  and 
suggestive,  and  the  fastening  of  the  attention  upon  these. 

(e)  Hie  logical  seqxunce  of  ideas  should  be  carefully  attended  to. 

The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  a  valuable  aid. 

2f 
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(/)  la  presenting  facts  to  the  mind,  sufficient  time  must  he  given 
to  allow  of  the  ideas  being  fimdy  grasped.  Hurry  leads 
to  confusion  and  indistinctness.  The  more  difficult  and 
important  the  ideas,  the  more  slowly  we  should  proceed. 

(g)  Acquisition  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  rapid  recognition  of 
similarity^  and  the  cultivation  of  good  mental  habits. 

(h)  Artificial  aids  are  sometimes  useful,  such  as  putting  into 
verse,  arranging  in  some  picturesque  form,  noting  some 
striking  peculiarity,  etc. 

(2)  The  retention,  or  persistence  of  Ideas. — The  retentive  power  of 
memory  is  that  whereby  ideas,  which  have  passed  out  of  consciousness, 
are  held  or  continued,  without  modification,  until  spontaneously  or 
voluntarily  recalled.  Retention  thus  involves  the  possibility  of  re- 
suscitation. The  tendency  is  for  an  idea  to  sink  farther  and  farther 
below  the  surface,  as  it  were  ;  hence,  speaking  generally,  the  longer 
the  idea  is  left  imcalled  for  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  revive  it,  and 
eventually  no  ordinary  stimulus  will  serve  to  bring  it  again  into  con- 
sciousness. 

The  mere  power  of  taking  in  and  retaining  impressions  of  individnal  facts  and  ex- 
periences is  active  quite  early  in  the  child's  career,  and  goes  on  increasing  ttritli  the 
growth  of  the  brain,  more  particularly  after  the  sixth  year.  Sonutehen  about  the  tenth 
year  we  may  consider  the  impreuion-registering  and  rctefUive  power  of  the  mind,  at  least 
for  isoUUed  factSt  to  be  at  a  maximum,.  Hence  we  may  say,  roughly,  that  from  about 
the  age  of  eight  to  that  of  sixteen  is  the  period  when  things  which  need  to  be  memo- 
rised in  a  certain  fixed  form,  or  any  mere  unrelated  facts,  are  best  learned.  Tables, 
dates,  rules,  passages  of  poetry  or  prose,  and  the  elements  of  a  foreign  language,  are 
examples  of  tilings  which  may  be  most  usefully  fixed  during  that  period. 

Apart  from  the  original  mental  endowment  of  the  individual,  the 
conditions  affecting  the  power  of  retention  are  for  the  most  part  those 
upon  which  depend  the  depth  of  impression  made  upon  the  mind. 
The  more  important  are  : — 

(a)  TJie  original  force  of  that  which  affects  the  mind — in  the  case 

of  sense-presentation,  the  strength  and  duration  of  the 
external  stimulus  and  the  consequent  fulness  and  distinct- 
ness of  the  perception  ;  in  the  case  of  a  fact  presented  in 
words,  the  vividness  and  picturesqueness  of  presentation. 

(b)  The  intensity  with  which  the  attention  is  concentrated  on 

the  object  or  idea.  Things  indifferently  attended  to  are 
poorly  remembered. 
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(c)  The  interest  excited  by  that  which  is  presented  to  the  mind, 

according  to  tastes,  likes  and  dislikes,  etc.  This  interest 
is  generally  the  groundwork  of  strong  memory  for  special 
classes  of  facts.  We  remember  most  easily  those  things 
which  are  attractive  to  us. 

(d)  The  frequ/ency  with  which  the  impression  is  repeated.    Each 

repetition  renders  the  effect  more  persistent,  until  at 
length  the  necessary  depth  of  impression  to  secure  reten- 
tion is  attained.  (See  references  under  ^Kepetition'  in 
Index.) 

(e)  The  force  of  attendant  emotion.    The  shock  of  anything  of  a 

very  pleasurable  or  very  painful  character  has  a  powerful 
effect  in  rendering  impressions  indelible  ;  and  enthusiasm, 
emulation,  the  pleasure  of  discovery,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  overcoming  difficulty,  aid  retention  in  a  similar  way. 
(/)  The  state  of  the  health,  etc.  Mental  fatigue,  nervous  depres- 
sion, physical  exhaustion,  and  the  faulty  action  of  the 
digestive  or<^n6,  all  exert  a  marked  deteriorating  influence 
upon  the  memory.  When  the  mind  is  wearied  impressions 
produce  but  a  rapidly  evanescent  effect.  (See  references 
under  *  Weariness '  in  the  Index.) 

(3)  The  Reproduction  of  Ideas. — The  power  of  the  memory  to  recall 
or  bring  again  into  consciousness  ideas  previously  fixed  in  the  mind 
goes  by  various  names,  as  recollection,  remlnlBoence,  remembrance. 
Inasmuch  as  the  ability  to  recover  ideas  with  readiness  and  certainty 
depends  very  largely  upon  the  way  in  which  they  are  apprehended 
and  retained  ;  and  since  all  three  processes  are  in  practice  intimately 
connected  and  interwoven,  the  various  conditions  previously  mentioned 
as  affecting  memory  from  this  or  that  side  have  all  a  more  or  less 
direct  effect  upon  the  reproductive  power.  There  are,  however,  one 
or  two  additional  matters  which,  as  more  particularly  influencing  the 
recollection  of  ideas,  may  best  be  considered  here. 

(A)  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  IDEAS,  ETC. — No  act  of  mind  is  strictly 
speaking  isolated,  but  is  connected  more  or  less  strongly  with  that 
which  precedes  and  that  which  succeeds  it  in  consciousness.  There 
seems  to  be  a  naJtural  predisposition  for  any  kind  of  relationship  be- 
tween objects  of  sense  to  establish  a  corresponding  bond  between  the 
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resulting  ideas.  Thus  it  is  found  that  \?heii  two  things  have  been  at 
all  clearly  connected  in  the  mind,  either  hj  some  affinity,  or  by 
repetition  in  the  same  order,  or  ia  any  other  way,  if  one  comes  into 
consciousness,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  for  the  other  immediately  to 
follow.  This  inherent  disposition  of  acts  of  mind  thus  to  link  them- 
selves together,  so  that  the  presence  of  one  in  consciousness  su^ests 
or  brings  up  the  other,  is  known  as  the  principle  of  association  or 
simple  suggestion. 

Association  really  takes  place  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  but  these 
upon  analysis  have  been  reduced  by  some  psychologists  to  a  single 
fundamental  principle  of  association  by  contiguity ;  by  others,  as 
Professor  Bain,  to  two  primary  principles  which  have  been  enunciated 
as  follows : — 

The  Law  of  Contiguity. — "Actions,  sensations,  states  of  feeling, 
and  ideas  occurring  together,  or  in  close  connection,  tend  to  grow 
together  or  cohere  in  such  a  way  that  when  any  one  of  them  is  after- 
wards presented  to  the  mind  the  others  are  apt  to  rise." 

The  Law  of  Similarity. — "Present  actions,  sensations,  thoughts^ 
and  emotions  tend  to  revive  their  like  among  previous  impressions." 

There  are,  however,  certain  well-marked  modes  in  which  association 
takes  place,  which,  although  they  may  not  be  fundamentally  distinct, 
are  practically  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  separate  considera- 
tion. 

(a)  Immediate  succession  in  time. — When  facts  have  passed 
through  the  mind  in  the  same  invariable  order  a  certain 
number  of  times,  the  order  gradually  fixes  itself  in  the 
memory,  and  each  fact  tends  to  suggest  the  next. 

It  is  by  the  help  of  this  mode  of  association,  which  acts  strongly  in  child- 
hood, that  we  are  enabled  to  learn  a  series  of  things  in  a  fixed  succession, 
as  the  order  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a  set  of  dates,  or  a  list  of  names. 
The  action  of  association  arising  fh>m  succession  in  time  is  very  frequently 
combined  with  association  from  coadjacency  in  space.  Thus,  if  in  learning 
anything  by  heart,  we  appeal  to  the  two  senses  sight  and  hearing  at  once, 
and  say  the  words  aloud  while  we  follow  them  with  the  eye,  the  association 
is  strengthened  snd  remembrance  facilitated. 

(6)  Contiguity  in  space. — When  certain  things  have  been  recog- 
nised by  the  mind  as  having  a  fixed  relationship  in  space, 
the  sight  of  one  tends  to  recall  the  others. 

Thus  any  particular  detail  of  a  scene  or  landscape  which  has  powerftilly 
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affected  us  tends  to  call  up  the  whole  scene.  Probably  all  recognition  of 
objects  is  due  to  a  primary  association  of  certain  qualities,  as  form,  colour, 
texture,  etc. 

(c)  Cause  and  effect,  means  and  end. — Association  of  this  kind 

affords  a  powerful  means  of  suggestion  where  the  relation- 
ship exists.  It  is  particularly  valuable  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  sciences  which  deal  with  the  phenomena  of  nature  ; 
and  it  should  be  more  employed  than  it  is  in  the  teaching 
of  such  subjects  as  history. 

Children  are  naturally  curious  about  the  why  and  wherefore  of  things,  and 
much  may  be  done  to  assist  intelligent  remembrance  by  gradually  training 
the  mind  to  recognise  how  one  fi&ct  proceeds  naturally  out  of  a  previous 
one,  upon  which  it  depends  for  its  existence,  until  we  have  a  natural  chain 
of  causation  linking  a  number  of  ideas  togetlier. 

(d)  Direct  similarity  or  resemblance, — There   seems   to   be   a 

natural  inclination  in  the  mind  for  ideas  to  seek  out  and 
associate  themselves  with  others  which  strongly  resemble 
them,  so  that  the  rise  of  an  idea  into  consciousness  tends 
to  bring  up  others  of  a  like  kind  with  it. 

The  detection  of  similarity,  involving  as  it  does  coropartMm,  is  a  very  impor- 
tant phase  of  mental  activity ;  and  it  is  the  suggestiveness  which  results 
that  gives  much  of  their  value  to  the  oompanUioe  metJiod,  dcusifiaUion,  and 
iilvstrcUUm. 

(e)  Ccntratt — ^When  two  objects  of  the  same  general  nature 

have  certain  qualities  which  are  strongly  unlike — that  is, 
although  similar  in  general  respects,  they  are  very  dis- 
similar in  certain  particulars — we  speak  of  them  as  con- 
trasting with  one  another.  Ideas  associated  by  contrast 
tend  to  revive  one  another  in  the  usual  way. 

*  Wt  ean  only  properly  contrast  objects  which  ve  can  also  compare.  Usually  the 
essential  qualities  correspond,  but  one  or  more  of  tliem  are  possessed  in 
greatly  different  degree ;  for  instance  a  very  tall  man  and  a  very  short  one, 
a  small  stream  and  a  mighty  river,  poverty  and  wealth,  a  grassy  plain  and 
a  desert. 

(/)  Natural  affinity. — Ideas  between  which  there  exists  a 
natural  relationship,  easily  grasped  by  the  mind,  when 
associated  together  often  tend  strongly  to  recall  each 
other.  Thus  a  nursery  rhyme  will  often  bring  up  a  whole 
train  of  recollections  of  childhood ;  and  a  melody  associated 
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with  home  life,  sung  in  a  foreign  land,  may  awake  such 
powerful  remembrances  of  home  and  loved  ones  far  away 
as  to  produce  a  positive  disease  of  home-sickness. 

An  important  case  is  the  association  of  signs  with  the  things  signified^  as  word« 
with  their  meanings.  The  gradual  acquisition  of  langtiag<>,  both  spoken 
and  written,  is  but  an  extended  series  of  illnstrations  of  tliis  principle. 
In  teaching,  namerous  opportunities  arise  for  associating  facts  by  means  of 
this  natural  relationship ;  for  instance,  geography  and  history  may  often  be 
usefully  combined,  the  suitability  of  an  nniuial  to  its  environment  and  mode 
of  life  pointed  out,  and  so  on. 

(g)  Logical  affinity  or  dependence. — The  clear  grasp  of  the  logical 
relationship  and  interdependence  of  ideas  is  not  only  a 
most  valuable  means  of  securing  their  remembrance 
through  the  action  of  association,  but  also  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  all  intelligent  acquisition. 

Thus  Euclid,  which  learned  by  heart  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  remember 
correctly,  becomes  comparatively  easy  to  recollect  when  the  resoning  is 
fully  grasped. 

{B)  EXERCISE  IX  THE  REPRODUCTION  OF  IDEAS.  —  The  more  fre- 
quently an  idea  is  brought  before  the  mind  by  an  act  of  recollection, 
the  greater  is  the  readiness  and  certainty  with  which  the  recall 
is  made,  and  the  less  becomes  the  expenditure  of  mental  force 
necessary  for  such  recall.  It  is  this  which  makes  rerieic  so  valuable, 
not  only  in  fixing  ideas  but  in  giving  the  necessary  exercise  in 
reproduction  to  render  them  recoverable  with  ease.  Examinaiioiis 
of  a  non-competitive  kind,  and  set  upon  work  which  should  be  known, 
are  exceedingly  useful  in  this  connection.  (See  references  under 
•Review'  and  'Examination'  in  the  Index.) 

We  should  be  on  our  guard  against  letting  anything  we  wish  to  remember  go  so 
long  without  recall  as  to  render  its  recovery  difficult  or  imp<»8iblc.  Great  waste  of 
time  is  often  involved  in  allotting  things  to  be  forgotten,  so  that  they  have  to  be 
releamed,  when  a  few  minutes  B[>ent  occasionally  in  review  would  have  kept  them 
fresh  and  ready  for  use. 

III.  Imaoixation. 

We  may  define  imagination  as  the  power  by  which  the  mind  re- 
arranges ideas  and  produces  thereby  new  combinations.  It  does  not 
create  the  elements  it  uses,  but  selects  certain  ideas  already  stored  in 
the  mind  and  combines  these  into  a  whole.    This  whole  may  be  merely 
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an  imitative  picture  ;  or  it  may  be  quite  unlike  anything  having  a  real 
existence,  either  because  of  its  idealised  perfection,  or  of  the  grotesque- 
ness  and  extravagance  with  which  the  elements  are  put  together. 

Thus  an  imagined  scene  may  be  purely  fictitious,  and  yet  quite  in 
accord  with  nature ;  or  it  may  transcend  in  beauty  any  natural 
scene  ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  so  fantastic  and  unreal  that  the  possibility 
of  its  actual  existence  is  never  for  a  moment  contemplated. 

The  whimsical,  uncontrolled  side  of  the  imagination,  which  delights  mainly  in  the 
nnre&l  and  aims  chiefly  at  amusement,  is  often  called  fancy. 
Memory  and  imagination  are  distinguished  f^om  each  other  as  follows  :— 

(a)  Memory  reproduces  only  images  of  actual  eziMriences ;  imagination  conjures 

up  pictures  which  may  be  more  or  less  true,  but  which  have  not  occupied 
the  mind  before. 

(b)  Memory  represents  things,  without  rearrangement  or  addition,  as  faithftiUy  as 

the  distinctness  and  fulness  of  recollection  will  allow ;  imagination  recon- 
structs, modifies,  or  distorts  its  materials  at  will. 

(c)  Memory  deals  only  with  the  past;  imagination  projects  itself  with  equal 

facility  into  the  x>ast  or  the  future. 

Imagination  shews  itself  in  power  of  appreciation,  in  illustration, 
in  construction,  in  invention,  in  dramatic  realisation,  and  in  that 
intense  insight  which  underlies  most  successful  scientific  research  and 
all  great  art.  The  influence  of  the  faculty  in  all  directions — intellec- 
tual, emotional,  and  moral — is  so  far-reaching,  and  so  potent  cither 
for  good  or  evil,  that  its  careful  training  is  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance. 

No  faculty  adds  so  much  to  the  brightness  and  pleasure  of  life  as 
imagination  ;  and  there  is  no  subject  of  study  which  may  not  be 
aided  by  its  proper  employment. 

Tliat  the  imsgi nation  usually  acts  strongly  at  a  very  early  age  may  be  seen  from  the 
vague  terrors  of  children  at  suggested  evils ;  and  from  their  intense  power  of  *TMke 
hdievcy'  by  which  they  endow  even  the  siroplest  things — as  their  toys — with  qualities 
of  their  own  creating,  and  readily  supitose  themselves  to  be  this  or  that.  The  keen- 
ness with  which  they  feel  the  pleasures  of  anticipation  also  shows  the  same  thing. 

The  right  growth  of  the  imagination  may  be  assisted  by  such 
means  as  the  following  : — 

(1)  The  provision  of  an  ample  and  varied  store  of  materials  by 

thorough  perception  training. 

(2)  The  encouragement  of  reading  of  works  of  imagination,  both 

fiction  and  poetry. 
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(3)  The  gradual  training  of  the  child  to  appreciate  the  elements 

of  beauty  in  literature  and  art 

(4)  The  learning  of  selected  extracts  of  acknowledged  excellence 

from  the  imaginative  side. 

(5)  The  study  of  pictures,  whether  as  subjects  for  conversatioD, 

or  as  book  illustrations. 

(6)  The  use  of  the  ^picturing  out'  method,  especially  with 

younger  children. 

(7)  The  quickening  of  observation  and  the  direction  of  attention 

to  the  beauties  of  nature. 

(8)  The  encouragement  of  mechanical  invention,  and  of  ingenuity 

in  devising  or  carrying  out  experiments. 

(9)  The  recital  of  accounts  of  noble,  courageous,  or  generous 

actions.     (See  references  under  *  Imagination'  in  Index.) 

Kept  under  proper  control,  imagination  is  a  most  yaluable  servant ;  but  allowed  to 
run  riot,  and  to  usurp  the  place  and  power  of  the  other  faculties,  ft  is  a  serious  source 
of  evil. 

In  the  case  of  children  in  whom  the  imagination  tends  to  be  unduly  active,  w« 
should  watch  with  care  that  they  are  not  overstimulated,  and  thus  become  nervous 
and  excitable.  The  remedy  is  not  neglect,  but  the  opposition  of  other  interests  and 
activities,  and  the  removal,  as  much  as  possible,  of  all  emotional  incitement  to 
imaginative  effort.  Later  on,  increased  attention  should  be  given  to  the  strengthenizis 
of  such  Ikculties  as  the  Judgment  and  reason  in  order  that  the  mental  balance  may  be 
maintained. 

IV.  Judgment  and  Reasoning. 

The  mind  not  only  forms  and  stores  ideas  of  various  kinds,  bat 
proceeds,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  connect  them  into  lai^r 
wholes  ;  or,  as  we  say,  to  think  something  about  them.  This  feusulty, 
whereby  we  bring  one  idea  into  relationship  with  another  so  as  to 
discern  agreement  or  disagreement  between  them,  and  express  this 
recognition  as  a  statement^  is  called  judgment ;  or,  we  may  say  it  is 
the  elaborative  power  of  the  mind,  whereby  elementary  ideas  or 
general  notions  are  combined  into  truths,  assertions,  or  propoBxtiont^ 
It  involves  comparison,  and  in  some  fonn  or  other  the  arriving  at  a 
decision.  The  result,  expressed  in  language,  affirms  or  denies  some- 
thing ;  and  hence  judgment  has  been  called  "  our  sentence-making 
power."  All  thought  thus  involves  judgment ;  and  all  propositions 
or  statements  are  but  expressed  judgments.  These  propositions,  it 
will  readily  be  seen,  must  be  either  positive  or  negative  in  form. 
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In  every  act  of  Jodgment  there  mast  be  at  least  two  ideas  considered.  For  instance, 
of  the  idea  'grass'  I  can  think  nothing  until  I  combine  some  other  idea  as  *  green- 
ness' with  it,  wlien  by  an  act  of  Judgment  I  arrive  at  the  truth  that  'grass  is  green.' 
The  judgment  may  be  right  or  wrong,  the  statement  true  or  false. 

The  agreement  or  disagreement  of  the  two  ideas  is  tested  by  a  direct  appeal  either 
to  perception  at  the  time,  or  to  past  experience.  Thus,  if  I  bring  the  idea  '  red '  into 
relatlonahip  with  the  idea  'grass,'  experience  at  once  enlightens  me  as  to  the  dis- 
agreement, and  consequently  I  assert  that  'grass  is  not  red.' 

Judgment  is  intimately  bound  up  with  the  whole  of  our  mental 
life ;  without  it  there  would  be  no  intelligence,  we  could  not  make 
use  eyen  of  such  very  elementary  ideas  as  we  could  then  gain  by 
sense-perception,  and  language,  as  we  know  it,  would  be  impossible. 

The  more  frequently  the  judgment  is  exercised  and  a  correct  result 
arriyed  at,  the  more  the  mind  seems  to  gain  a  kind  of  instinctiye 
power  of  rapidly  grasping  the  conditions  and  coming  to  a  right 
decision.  This  is  the  basis  of  that  common  senBe,  the  |X)8session  of 
which  has  such  an  important  influence  in  the  conduct  of  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  life. 

Judgment,  in  its  simplest  form,  begins  to  act  at  a  very  early 
period,  before  anything  of  the  nature  of  what  is  commonly  meant  by 
education  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  child.  It  is  remarkable  how 
soon  he  learns  to  trace  resemblances,  to  detect  differences,  and  to 
arrive  at  simple  decisions  respecting  the  things  around  him. 

When  the  child  has  come  to  bring  ideas  into  relationship  by  simple  acts  of  Judg- 
ment, and  to  make  use  of  language  for  the  expression  of  the  results  of  such  acts, 
mental  development  begins  to  proceed  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  before. 

Correctness  of  judgment  and  exactness  of  language  are  intimately 
connected,  and  should  grow  together.  They  are  of  such  vital  import- 
ance, not  only  in  education  but  in  after-life,  that  systematic  training 
in  both  these  respects  should  receive  most  careful  attention. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  more  important  points  which  the 
teacher  should  bear  in  mind  in  the  training  of  the  Judgment. 

(1)  The  foundation  of  all  training  of  the  judgment  must  be  laid  in 
clear  and  accurate  perceptions.  These  not  only  provide  data  for 
future  use,  but  their  acquisition  affords  opportunities  for  many  simple 
and  suitable  exercises. 

(2)  It  is  thus  necessary,  if  we  would  cultivate  sound  judgment,  to 
train  the  child  to  correctness  of  observation,  to  extend  his  experience 
of  things,  and  to  strengthen  his  power  of  comprehending  their  reality 
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and  meaning.     Hazy  imperfect  understanding  can  only  end  in  weak 
and  mistaken  judgments. 

(3)  Comparison  leads  to  the  detection  of  similarities  and  the  dis- 
crimination of  differences,  two  intellectual  operations  of  fundamental 
importance.  It  is  an  essential  element  of  judgment.  Hence  another 
reason  for  the  employment  of  comparative  exercises  and  of  what  is 
called  the  Comparative  Method  in  teaching. 

(4)  Whenever  practicable  the  child  must  be  led  to  form  correct 
judgments  for  himself,  and  to  express  the  results  directly  and  simply 
in  words.  The  exercises  must  be  within  his  power,  and  the  teaching 
should  then  be  directive  and  suggestive.  Indecision  is  to  be  avoided 
on  the  one  hand  and  rashness  on  the  other.  Chiessing  is  the  enemy  of 
judgment. 

(5)  There  are  of  course  many  things  which  must  be  received  on 
authority,  but  it  is  the  teacher's  business  here  to  see  that  such  truths 
are  clearly  grasped,  and  that  the  child  is  exercised  in  giving  back  in 
his  own  words  the  knowledge  gained. 

(6)  As  the  child's  power  strengthens,  and  he  becomes  able  to 
understand  them,  the  cultivation  of  the  judgment  may  be  carried 
into  moral  matters. 

(7)  The  training  of  the  judgment  in  the  case  of  children  should  be 
incidental  rather  than  systematic,  especially  at  first.  Such  oppor- 
tunities as  almost  all  lessons  will  afford  should  of  course  be  taken 
advantage  of;  but  there  should  be  no  formal  array  of  specially 
devised  exercises.  The  more  the  machinery  is  kept  out  of  sight  the 
better. 

(8)  Finally,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  right  judgment  is  not 
a  thing  that  can  be  picked  up  merely  by  imitation  ;  and  that  it  can- 
not be  compelled,  or  its  growth  hurried  by  compulsion.  When 
honest  effort  has  been  made  by  the  child,  displeasure  at  a  wrong 
decision  takes  off  his  attention  and  thus  increases  the  difficulty  of 
arriving  at  a  correct  one. 

(See  references  under  *  Jiidgment'  in  the  Index.) 

We  may  consider  ReaBonin£^  as  a  higher  and  more  complex  form  of 
judgment.  Just  as  in  judgment  we  compare  ideas,  and  arrive  at  the 
consequent  statement  of  some  truth  depending  upon  their  relation- 
ship ;  so  in  reasoning  we  compare  certain  facts  or  known  truths,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  comparison  arrive  at  some  further  truth  which  we 
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are  said  to  infer.  Roughly  we  may  say  that  in  judgment  we  com- 
pare ideas — the  results  of  perception  and  conception  ;  in  reasoning 
we  compare  statements  or  propositions — the  results  of  judgment. 

Usually  under  the  term  reasoning  are  included  the  cases  where  there  i»  a  conscious 
drawing  of  an  inference,  the  process  being  more  or  less  formally  displayed  before  the 
mind  ;  but  there  is  also  an  informal  spontaneous  oiieration  of  mind  which  is  of  the 
natiire  of  reasoning,  and  forms  the  initial  stage  of  its  action.  Thus  when  a  child  has 
become  accustomed  to  see  liquids  poured,  directly  he  comes  across  a  new  liquid  he 
infers  that  it  can  be  poured.  This  elementary  stage  the  teacher  has  to  take  into 
account^  as  much  of  the  child's  reasoning  is  of  this  character,  and  out  of  it  has  to  be 
gradually  developed  the  power  to  proceed  by  the  more  formal  or  logical  process. 

The  processes  of  logical  or  conscious  reasoning  are  of  two  kinds 
known  as  induction  and  deduction. 

In  Induction  we  examine  a  number  of  particulars,  and  from  the 
consideration  arrive  at  a  more  generalised  form  of  truth  ;  we  pass  to 
a  cause  from  the  observation  of  many  effects ;  or  we  gather  up  a 
number  of  facts  or  individual  experiences  and  state  the  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  them.  It  is  the  method  of  the  experimental  sciences. 
In  reasoning  inductively  we  are  said  to  reason  uptvards. 

The  value  of  any  conclusion  arrived  at  by  induction  depends  upon — 

(1)  The  correctness  of  the  particular  facts  used. 

(2)  The  essential  nature  of  the  points  of  similarity  discovered. 

(3)  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  generalisation. 

(4)  The  neatness  and  exactness  with  which  the  result  is  expressed 

in  words. 

In  Deduction  we  proceed  in  a  way  which  is  the  reverse  of  that 
followed  in  induction.  We  start  with  a  general  truth  and  a  more 
particularised  one  having  a  link  of  connection  with  it,  and  from  the 
examination  of  these  premisses,  as  they  are  called,  we  recognise  that 
they  involve  a  third  truth  or  inference.  The  best  examples  of  de- 
ductive reasoning  are  afforded  by  the  mathematical  or  pure  sciences. 
In  reasoning  deductively  we  are  said  to  reason  doxnuwards. 

The  inferences  arrived  at  may  be  made  the  basis  of  further  reason- 
ing ;  and  we  may  proceed  from  one  to  another  until  we  have  a  chain 
of  reasoning,  from  any  link  of  which  a  new  departure  may  be  made 
for  a  branch  chain  of  argument. 

The  three  parts,  or  premisses  and  inference  involved  in  a  single 
process  of  deductive  reasoning,  formally  placed  out  in  proper  order, 
are  called  a  sylloglam.     The  more  general  truth  is  called  the  major 
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premiss  ;  that  which  is  related  to  it  but  less  inclusive,  which  is  com- 
pared with  it  in  order  to  arriye  at  the  third  truth  is  called  the  minof 
premiss ;  and  the  inference  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  these 
premisses  is  known  as  the  cwiehision. 

The  syllogism  is  riot  the  means  whtrehy  voe  reasofij  for  we  do  so 
quite  independently  or  in  ignorance  of  it ;  nor  are  we  often  conscious 
of  the  three  parts  the  syllogism  requires.  It  is  really  a  formal  state- 
ment of  the  reasoning  which  may  be  placed  before  others,  or  a  test  to 
apply  in  difficult  cases  to  see  if  we  have  reasoned  correctly.  It  is  a 
method  of  discriminating  the  steps  and  scrutinising  the  whole  process. 

(For  a  fuller  account  of  the  processes  of  induction  and  dednction, 
and  of  the  logical  methods  based  upon  them,  as  well  as  of  their  appli- 
cation in  teaching,  see  pp.  46-51.    See  also  references  in  Index.) 
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THE   KINDERGARTEN   SYSTEM. 

I.  Short  Sketch  of  Froebel's  Life. 

Friedrldi  Willieliii  August  Froebel,  the  originator  of  the  Kinder- 
garten System,  was  bom  in  Thuringia  in  1782.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Lutheran  clergyman,  but  he  lost  his  mother  in  infancy,  and  was 
much  neglected  in  childhood.  In  1797  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
forester,  and  for  two  years  spent  much  of  his  time  alone  in  the 
Thuringian  Forest.  His  father  died  in  1802,  and  after  trying 
various  ways  of  getting  a  living,  he  entered  a  model  school  at  Frank- 
fort as  a  teacher,  where  he  remained  two  years.  From  1807  to  1810 
he  associated  himself  with  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdun. 

In  1816  he  started  a  school  at  Griesheim,  but  it  was  soon  trans- 
ferred to  Keilhau,  near  Rudolstadt,  where  for  fifteen  years  he  carried 
on  a  system  of  education  based  on  the  principle  of  developing  the 
self-activity  of  the  pupil  by  associating  each  study  with  manual 
work-  In  1826  he  published  his  chief  work,  The  Education  of  Man, 
Leaving  the  school  at  Keilhau  to  his  assistants,  he  spent  two  or  three 
years  in  educational  work  in  Switzerland. 

He  then  returned  to  Keilhau,  and  opened  his  first  Kindergarten  in 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Blankenburg.  In  1840  (the  year  from 
which  the  rise  of  the  movement  is  often  dated)  this  was  changed  into 
the  Universal  German  Kindergarten ;  but  it  languished,  and  after 
eight  years  of  existence  finally  came  to  an  end.  Froebel,  however, 
carried  on  his  course  of  instruction  for  teachers ;  and  in  1849,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Duchess  of  Meiningen,  he  founded  a  second 
Kindergarten  at  Liebenstein,  and  devoted  himself  mainly  to  the 
training  of  young  women  as  Kindergarten  teacher^s.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  the  Baroness  von  Marenholtz-Biilow,  to 
whom  Froebelians  owe  so  much. 

His  last  days  were  embittered  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  his  being 
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confounded  with  his  nephew  Karl,  and  hence  considered  to  be  teach- 
ing socialism,  an  edict  of  the  Prussian  Government  in  1851  forbade 
the  establishment  of  any  public  school  upon  his  principles.  He  did 
not  long  suryive  this  blow,  but  died  at  Marienthal  on  2l8t  June  1852. 

11.  Froebbl's  Principles. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  important  principles  upon 
which  the  educative  value  of  the  Kindergarten  System  depends. 

(1)  Throughout  nattire  there  is  an  all-pervading  unity y  beneath 
which  "lies  a  single  omnipotent  cause — Grod."  Hence  there  is  a 
*'  Godlikeness '  in  everything,  and  this  in  the  case  of  the  child  it  is  the 
business  of  education  to  unfold. 

"  Man  and  nature  inasmuch  as  they  proceed  from  the  same  source  must  be  gOTemed 
by  the  same  laws." 

"  The  Froebelian  believes  that  the  younger  a  child  is,  the  more  he  is  {tart  and  parcel 
with  nature — at  one  with  her.'*— (Lyschinska.) 

(2)  The  education  of  the  child  must  be  in  accordance  with  nature^ 
that  is,  it  must  proceed  according  to  the  laws  of  the  child's  being. 
Development  is  progressive,  and  eiich  stage  has  its  special  conditions, 
and  may  be  assisted  by  suitable  means.  All  education  must  be 
based  upon  a  study  of  child-nature. 

Froebel  says :  '*  Man  is  at  once  the  child  of  nature,  the  child  of  humanity,  and  the 
child  of  Qod,  and  the  aim  of  education  is  to  bring  him,  while  he  is  a  child,  into  har- 
monious relations  with  all  three." 

It  is  the  educator's  business  to  put  the  child  under  the  best  conditions — ^botb  as  to 
influences  and  surroundings— for  natural  growth.  "  As  the  cultivator  creates  nothing 
in  the  trees  or  plants,  so  the  educator  creates  nothing  in  the  children — ^he  merely 
superintends  the  development  of  inborn  faculties."— (QuicAr.) 

(3)  Lift  forms  a  complete  whole,  hence  in  the  edtication  of  the  child 

there   must   he  unity  and  harmoniousness ;   we  must  begin  at  the 

beginning,  and  all  three  sides  of  the  child's  nature — physical,  moral, 

intellectual — must  be  cared  for. 

There  must  be  organic  growth,  not  mere  aggregation  of  knowledge.  The  pntting 
of  instruction  in  the  place  of  education  is  a  mischievous  error. 

(4)  The  faculties  must  be  developed  in  childhood  (hroughj  and  by 
m>eans  of  the  voluntary  activity  of  the  child.  Free  spontaneous  effort 
is  essential ;  *  education  cannot  consist  of  mere  listening  and  imi- 
tation." The  natural  activity  of  children  is  play  ;  hence  the  earliest 
education  of  the  child  must  take  the  form  of  directed  but  spontaneous 
play,  leading  in  the  direction  of  work. 
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Thig  is  the  central  point  o/Froebd't  great  edtuxLtional  r^ortn.  Only  when  acting  as  a 
free  agent,  led  but  not  driven,  can  the  child  develop  naturally.  "  There  should  be  no 
prescription  nor  encroachment,  no  arbitrary  interference,  nothing  but  a  loving  care- 
ful guidance  under  the  direction  of  the  broad  general  laws  of  human  nature." — 
(Fletcher's  Cyc.  qf  Eilucation.) 

**  Freedom  and  law  are  not  in  opposition  for  the  child  any  more  than  for  the  man." 
— (SMrre/.) 

(5)  Right  growth  of  character  requires  iiot  only  freedom  of  action 
but  OMOciaiion  with  others.  Children  are  naturally  sociable,  and  love 
sympathy  ;  and  it  is  only  by  being  brought  into  relation  with  com- 
panions that  they  come  to  learn  something  of  respect  for  the  rights 
and  feelings  of  others,  and  to  recognise  what  is  meant  by  duty  and 
the  renunciation  of  self. 

A  wider  social  experience  is  necessary  than  the  family  alone  supplies,  and  this  is 
found  in  the  unrestrained  intercourse  of  children  with  their  fellows.  The  moral  and 
ethical  bearing  of  this  intercourse,  as  well  as  of  the  common  games  and  occupations, 
is  an  important  element  in  the  child's  training. 

(6)  Happiness  is  essential  to  the  proper  development  of  the  child ; 
hence  his  activity  must  he  such  as  to  give  pleasure — it  must  be  enjoyed. 
This  pleasure  is  largely  the  result  of  the  spontaneity  of  the  activity 
and  the  successful  accomplishment  of  something. 

This  shews  that  the  teacher's  business  is  to  assist  the  child  by  guidance  and  sug- 
gestion to  do  himself  what  he  takes  in  hand,  not  to  do  it  for  him.  He  is  delighted 
when  he  has  made  something  by  his  own  efforts,  crude  as  the  result  may  be ;  and  Uie 
delight  is  stimulating  in  a  high  degree. 

(7)  The  child  m/ust  be  brought  into  direct  reUUioji  with  nature.  A 
large  and  varied  sense -experience  of  objects,  the  observation  of 
natural  phenomena,  and  contact  with  living  things,  are  all  highly 
important  elements  of  the  child's  education. 

*'  Surely,  if  at  any  period  of  life,  it  is  during  the  first  years  that  immediate  contact 
with  living  and  moving  things  is  of  paramount  importance.  .  .  .  Tlie  sympathy  with 
beasts  and  birds  and  flowers  ought  to  be  fostered  and  to  receive  direction." — 
(LysdiinsJca,) 

(8)  Two  instincts  are  specially  marked  in  children ;  the  love  of 
making  or  inventing  something  newj  and  the  love  of  discovery — of  want- 
ing  to  know  all  about  things.  Hence  the  importance  of  constructive 
exercises  and  of  plentiful  opportunities  for  the  observation  of  objects. 

Froebel  says  :  '*  What  we  teach  to  children  is  already  the  proiierty  of  humanity. 
But  that  which  a  person  creates  originally  and  individually  may  lead  to  something 


new." 
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III.  General  Characteristics  of  the  Einderoartek  System. 

Froebel  recognised  with  great  distinctness  the  extreme  importance 
of  tbe  first  stage  of  the  child's  development  as  influencing  and  con- 
ditioning all  future  growth.  Like  Pestalozzi,  he  saw  how  great  most 
be  the  mother's  share  in  the  earliest  education  of  the  child  ;  but  he 
maintained  that  the  child  belonged  to  society  as  well  as  to  the  family, 
and  hence  he  would  *^  have  children  spend  some  hours  of  the  day  in  a 
common  life,  and  in  well  organised  common  employments." 

The  institution  Froebel  organised  to  secure  these  ends  he  called  a 
Kindergarten,  or  garden  of  children,  from  his  notion  of  treating 
children  as  young  plants.  It  was  not  to  be  a  school ;  but  was  devised 
to  precede  and  prepare  the  way  for  all  other  education  of  the  child. 
The  system  was  intended  to  be  essentiaJly  07ie  for  infaiUs  ;  and  its 
application  in  the  Kindergarten  was  to  be  limited  to  the  years  be- 
tween the  ages  of  three  and  seven.  The  building  was  to  be  ''a  hall 
in  a  garden,  with  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  so  that  the  child  might 
be  constantly  brought  into  contact  with  natural  things." 

The  pnrpoM  of  the  Xliiderg*rt«B,  as  Froebel  himself  states  it,  is  "to  take  the  otct- 
sigiit  of  cliildren  before  they  are  ready  for  school  life,  to  exert  an  influence  oyer  thetr 
whole  being  in  harmony  with  its  nature;  to  strengthen  their  bodily  powen;  to 
exercise  their  senses ;  to  employ  the  awakening  mind ;  to  make  them  thoughttally 
acquainted  with  the  world  of  nature  and  of  man ;  to  guide  their  hearts  and  souls  m  a 
right  direction,  and  to  lead  them  to  the  Origin  of  all  life  and  to  union  with  Hira." 

Previous  to  the  education  of  the  Kindergarten  the  development  of  the  chOd  was  not 
to  be  neglected,  but  it  was  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  tlie  mother.  To  this  earliest 
training  Froebel  attached  great  importance ;  and  to  assist  in  its  carrying  out  he 
prepared  two  little  books  of  exercises,  inbtructions,  etc.,  for  the  mother's  guidance. 

The  employment  throughout  was  to  he  some  form  of  organised  play 
or  amusement,  made  delightful  to  the  children,  but  having  a  distinct 
educational  object.  The  child's  activity  was  to  be  directed,  turned 
into  this  or  that  channel,  but  it  was  not  to  be  coerced ;  there  was  to 
be  no  repression  of  the  natural  freedom  and  spirit  of  children. ' 


**i 


'  On  the  practical  side,  the  master-stroke  of  Froebel's  genius  was  his  organisation 
of  children's  ptoy.  He  recognise<l  it  as  the  means  nature  herself  had  chosen  for  the 
education  of  the  young.  He  saw  that  by  exercising  a  wise  and  thoughtful  choira  cf 
games,  and  organising  them,  he  could,  without  in  any  way  spoiling  the  sjmntaneoiis 
delight  of  the  child,  make  them  the  means  by  which  his  ideas  of  education  might  he 
put  into  practice  in  their  first  and  most  elementary  forms."  (Fletcher's  Cyc  of 
Education.) 
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Much  time  was  to  be  spent  in  the  open  air ;  and  it  was  Froebel's  intention  for  each 
child  to  have  a  garden  of  its  own,  where  it  could  learn  to  raise  its  own  plants  and 
acquire  a  lore  for  flowers  and  the  things  of  nature. 

The  more  important  means  made  use  of  to  secure  pleasnre-glTlng 
yet  educatlTe  play,  and  such  actiyity  as  would  promote  the  all-round 
deyelopment  of  the  child's  nature,  were  as  follows  : — 

1)  Simple  physical  moyements  passing  on  to  more  distinctly 
gymnastic  exercises. 

2)  Direct  exercises  of  the  senses  by  means  of  observation,  hand- 
ling, etc.,  of  various  simple  objects. 

3)  Rhythmic  movements,  marching,  dancing,  etc. 

4)  Exercises  for  the  more  particular  cultivation  of  notions  of 
"form"  and  "colour." 

5)  Games  with  accompanying  music,  action  songs,  eta 

6)  Constructive  exercises  of  very  various  kinds  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  hand,  eye,  and  imagination. 

7)  Modelling  iri  sand  and  clay. 

8)  Gardening  and  the  keeping  of  pet  animals. 

9)  Directed  observation  of  natural  phenomena. 

(10)  The  examination  of  pictures  with  conversations  about  them. 

(11)  Listening  to  stories,  fables,  poetry,  interesting  narratives,  etc. 

(12)  Games  involving  the  dramatic  representation  of  some  simple 

idea. 

(13)  Guessing-games. 

(14)  Drawing  of  an  assisted  kind,  more  particularly  on '  chequered 

paper. 

Froebel's  system  was  a  revolt  against  the  imparting  method  in  favour  of  a  developing 
one.  In  its  general  aim  and  outward  organisation  it  was  allied  to  the  '  play  schools ' 
of  Holland  and  the  '  infant  schools  *  of  England ;  but  with  essential  differences  in 
principles  and  methods.  Such  teaching  as  was  given  was  to  be  oovcretc.  "  Intuition 
or  first-hand  experience  was  to  be  recognised  as  the  true  basis  of  knowledge."  Even 
in  the  case  of  conversation  and  the  telling  of  stories,  etc.,  there  was  to  be  "no 
deliberate  attempt  to  impart  Information. " 

Froebel  drew  his  games  from  any  available  source,  but  he  recognised  their  signifi- 
cance and  developmental  value,  adapted  them  to  his  own  uses,  and  oiganised  them 
into  a  carefully  giaduated  and  educative  system.  Possibly  none  of  the  occupations 
were  actually  his  own  invention. 

Apart  from  physical  training,  the  exercises  were  intended  to  teach  *' habits  of 
discipline,  self-control,  harmonious  action  and  purpose,  together  wiUi  some  definite 
lesson  of  fact." 

2g 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  Advanta^^es  claimed  for  the  system  :— 

(1)  It  develops  the  child  harmoniously  by  a  training  exactly 

adapted  to  its  needs  ;  all  sides  of  its  nature  are  cared  for 
— physical,  moral,  and  intellectual. 

(2)  *'  It  excites  cheerfulness,  intelligence,  activity,  and  a  fondness 

for  school  work." 

(3)  "  Kindergarten  Children  submit  more  readily  than  others  to 

school  discipline." 

(4)  '^  The  average  intelligence  of  the  pupils  is  greatly  superior  to 

that  of  children  who  enter  school  without  such  previous 
training ;  they  are  more  accurate  in  observation,  and 
seize  ideas  with  more  rapidity  and  exactness  than  other 
children." 

(5)  "  In  addition  to  superior  development,  children  thus  trained 

shew  special  aptitude  for  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  natimi 
science,  and  can  express  what  they  know  with  greater 
correctness  and  fluency."  (See  Kiddle  and  Schem*s  Cyc 
of  Education.) 

IV.  The  *  Gifts'  and  *  Occupations,'  etc. 

The  *'  Gifts '  are  a  very  carefully  arranged  series  of  educative  toyS) 
intended  to  supply  the  apparatus  for  a  graduated  series  of  play- 
exercises  by  means  of  which  the  child's  activities  are  to  be  aroused 
and  strengthened  during  the  earliest  period  of  growth.  They  are 
essentially  playthings,  by  the  use  of  which,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
mother  or  teacher,  the  child  develops  some  capability  of  attention 
and  of  observing  what  is  done,  gains  a  certain  degree  of  power  over 
the  hand,  and  comes  to  form  elementary  notions  of  colour,  form, 
direction,  size,  distance,  etc. 

Thus  the  hand  is  disciplined  ;  the  eye  trained  to  see,  and  to  detect 
resemblances  and  differences ;  the  imagination  is  aroused  and  culti- 
vated in  the  direction  of  invention  and  artistic  appreciation  ;  and 
some  amount  of  knowledge  is  gained,  but  at  iirst-hand  through  the 
sense?,  not  as  information  received  directly  from  the  teacher. 

The  'gifts'  are  numbered  somewhat  differently  by  different  exjmnents  of  tiw 
system,  and  some  include  under  the  title  more  than  others.  Froebel  himself  does  not 
seem  to  have  settled  at  all  definitely  any  upper  limit.  The  name  is  of  no  paitienlar 
significance  or  importance,  and  there  seems  no  reason  vrhy  it  should  have  been 
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restricted  to  the  earlier  objects  employed.    There  is  no  natural  break  between  the 
earliest  exercises  and  the  occnpations. 

The  following  are  usually  included  under  the  head  of  *  Gifts.*  A 
single  ball  of  bright  colour,  say  scarlet,  is  sometimes  used  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  *  gifts.' 

(1)  First  Gift,    Six  coloured  woollen  balls — three  primary  colours 

(red,  yellow,  and  blue),  and  three  secondary  colours  (green,  purple, 

and  orange).  • 

These  are  intended  for  the  training  of  liand  and  eye ;  the  teaching  of  colour,  and  of 
direction  (up,  down,  forward,  baclcwards,  etc.) ;  the  giving  of  some  notion  of  qualities 
(roundness,  softness,  etc.) ;  and  the  exercise  of  the  limbs. 

(2)  Second  Gift.    Sphere,  cube,  and  cylinder  of  wood. 

Intended  for  the  exercise  of  observation ;  the  comparison  and  contrast  of  forms  (re« 
semblances,  differences,  edges,  comers,  etc.) ;  and  the  recognition  of  new  qualities  (as 
hardness,  etc-X  of  relations  of  objects,  and  of  the  motions  of  each  form.  The  exercises 
lead  towards  geometry. 

(3)  Third  Gift.  Larger  cube,  halved  in  its  length,  breadth,  and 
height  to  form  eight  equal  cubes.     (First  building-box.) 

Intended  to  teach  form  and  number;  the  relation  of  the  whole  to  the  parts; 
elementary  notions  of  flractions,  and  of  addition  and  subtraction.  The  instinct  of 
construction  is  awakened,  and  imagination  called  forth  by  simple  exercises,  both  imi- 
tative  and  original,  in  building  and  symmetrical  arrangement.  These  follow  the  usual 
Kindergarten  order  of  construction — (a)  object  forms,  (b)  artistic  forms,  (c)  instructive 
or  geometrical  forms. 

(4)  Fourth  Gift.  Cube  divided  by  one  vertical  and  three  horizon- 
tal cuts  into  eight  oblong  blocks  (bricks) ;  hence  length  of  each  block 
is  twice  its  breadth,  and  its  breadth  twice  its  thickness.  (Second 
building-box.) 

The  teaching  of  the  third  gift  extended  as  to  number,  comparison  of  forms,  etc ; 
new  series  of  observations  of  lines  and  surfaces  introduced ;  more  varied  exercises 
fiven  in  building  and  symmetrical  arrangement 

(6)  Fifth  Gift.  Large  cube  divided  by  two  cuts  in  each  direction 
into  twenty-seven  small  cubes,  some  of  which  are  divided  and  sub- 
divided diagonally.     (Third  building-box.) 

Further  teaching  of  form  and  number ;  extension  of  exercises  in  addition  and  sub- 
traction ;  greatly  enlarged  series  of  building  exercises,  and  of  arrangements  into 
figures  and  designs. 

(6)  Sixth  Gift.  Large  cube  divided  into  twenty-seven  oblong 
blocks  (bricks),  some  of  which  are  subdivided.  (Fourth  building- 
box.) 
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This  was  intimately  connected  with  the  fourth  gift,  as  the  fifth  was  with  the  thini. 
Extended  and  more  varied  teaching  given  in  the  directions  previously  indicated.  Cod« 
structive  exercises  in  the  usual  order ;  originality  of  arrangement  fostered. 

(7)  Seventh  Gift.  Quadrangular  and  triangular  tablets  of  polished 
wood.  This  gift  is  usually  divided  into  a  number  of  sub-gifts,  the 
square  and  yarious  kinds  of  triangles  being  introduced  in  succession. 

The  tablets  aflTord  illustrations  of  plane  surfaces ;  and  supply  materials  for  exercises 
in  combining  forms,  83rmmetrical  arrangement,  and  more  artistic  mosaic  work,  etc 

The  number  and  variety  of  the  exercises  which  may  be  performed  with  the  simile 
means  famished  by  the  'gifts'  is  very  astonishing  to  one  not  acquainted  with 
them.  A  very  large  number  of  such  exercises  will  be  found  described,  and  maaj 
illustrated  by  plates,  etc.,  in  tlie  following  books : — 

(1)  Hie  Kindergarten.    Part  I.    By  Hermann  Goldammer. 

(2)  Kindergarten  Guid§.    By  Lois  Bates  (1897). 

(3)  7^  ParadUe  of  ChildhowiL    By  Edward  Wieb^.    (Quarter-Century  EditioD, 

edited  by  Milton  Bradley.) 

(4)  The  Kindergarten  Guide,     An  UluitraUd  hand-^book  designed  for  the  Si^ 

instruction  of  Kindergartners,  mothers,  and  nurses.     By  Maria  Kiant- 
Boelte  and  John  Kraus. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Froebel  would  restrict  the  child's  toys  to  thaK 
'gifts,'  or  that  the  exercises  are  all  to  be  gone  through  in  order  in  any  particolsr 
ease. 

The  ^  Oocapatlons,'  which  are  more  particularly  the  work  of  the 
Kindergarten,  are  a  series  of  interesting  exercises  of  various  kinds, 
arranged  or  devised  by  Froebel  and  his  followers  as  a  means  for  the 
development  of  the  child  beyond  the  stage  in  which  the  *  gifts '  are 
made  use  of.  Properly  employed,  most  of  them  are  of  considerable 
educative  value ;  but  they  are  not  intended  for  use  beyond  the 
kindergarten  age,  nor  are  they  to  be  allowed  to  become  merely  a 
means  of  amusement.  They  are  not  to  be  considered  as  final  or 
complete ;  nor  is  it  essential  that  all  should  be  used,  or  that  tho^ 
employed  should  be  taken  in  a  definite  order,  so  long  as  the  exercises 
are  well  within  the  power  of  the  child. 

The  following  are  the  more  distinctive  '  occapations '  usaally 
associated  witb  the  Kindergarten  : — 

(1)  Slat-interlacing  or  lath-plaiting. 

(2)  Stick-laying.      Exercises  for  lessons  in  number  and  form. 

Formation  of  outlines  of  objects,  the  alphabet,  etc. 

(3)  Ring-laying.     Construction  of  cur>'ed  forms  with  rings  and 

half-rings  of  wire. 
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(4)  Thread-layhig.     Formation  of  *  closed '  outlines  with  a  thick 

wetted  thread  knotted  into  a  loop  and  placed  on  a  slate  or 
tray,  a  short  stick  or  pencil  being  used  to  move  the  thread. 

(5)  Outline^tencilling.    Drawing  of  patterns,  objects,  etc.,  with 

a  sharp  pencil  through  stencil-plates  of  thin  cardboard,  in 
which  the  lines  of  the  figures  have  been  cut  away. 

(6)  Bead-work,  etc.    Beads  threaded,  laid  in  outline  patterns,  or 

sewed  on  cardboard,  etc.  The  laying  exercises  are  often 
performed  with  small  stones,  shells,  or  seeds. 

(7)  Perforating,  or  pattern-pricking.     Paper  punctured  with  a 

needle  to  form  outlines  of  objects,  etc.  Intended  for 
children  of  five  and  a  half  to  six  years  of  age. 

(8)  Faitem-stitching,  or  outline-sewing.     Perforated  cards  used 

and  coloured  wool  or  silk.  The  exercises  pass  from  the 
sewing  of  lines  to  outline  embroidery. 

(9)  Folding-rule  or  jointed-rod  exercises.    Mainly  for  the  teaching 

of  angles  and  regular  geometrical  figures. 

(10)  Interlacing  of  paper  bands, 

(11)  Faper-plaiting,  or  mat-weaving.     Variously-coloured  paper 

strips  interwoven  at  right  angles  co  form  patterns.  This 
is  a  favourite  occupation,  but  it  is  apt  to  become  merely 
mechanical.     List-weaving  is  an  extension. 

(12)  Straw-work.     The  making  of  straw  chains,  straw  mats,  etc. 

Does  not  seem  to  be  much  used. 

(13)  Faper- folding,    A  good  educative  occupation,  much  enjoyed 

by  children,  and  capable  of  affording  a  great  variety  of 
ingenious  and  interesting  exercises. 

(14)  Clipping  of  paper  into  symmetrical  patterns.    Includes  also 

the  cutting-out  of  representations  of  objects,  etc 

(15)  Fasting.    The  complement  of  clipping,  etc. ;  clipped  patterns 

fixed.     Mounting  of  woodcuts  and  other  pictures. 

(16)  Feorwork.     Formation  of  objects  in  outline  with  thin  rods, 

the  sharpened  ends  of  the  rods  being  inserted  in  softened 
peas  for  joints.  Small  cubes  of  cork  are  sometimes  used 
instead  of  peas. 

(17)  Cane-weaving  and  basket-work.      Small  baskets  and  other 

objects  formed  with  thin  flexible  cane  strips  specially 
prepared.     The  results  are  often  pretty  and  useful. 
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(18)  Cardboard-worh     Formation  of  objects  with  plane  surfaces. 

An  adyanced  exercise. 

(19)  Modelling  in  clay  or  other  plastic  material,    Froebel  attached 

great  importance  to  this  as  an  essential  part  of  his  system, 
and  as  one  of  the  most  instructive  of  the  Kindeigarten 
occupations. 

(20)  Drawing,     This  may  be  begun  as  soon  as  a  child  can 

properly  hold  a  pencil.  Kindergarten  drawing  is  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  straight  lines  (vertical,  horizontal, 
and  oblique),  and  to  straight-line  figures  and  patterns. 
It  differs  from  ordinary  drawing  inasmuch  as  it  is  done 
on  paper  on  which  a  network  of  equal  squares  is  printed, 
the  lines  being  about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  apart.  These 
^FroeheFs  sqtMres'  are  considered  indispensable  at  this 
early  stage,  affording  as  they  do  a  distinct  guide  to  the 
child  both  as  to  the  right  direction  and  the  length  of  the 
lines.  Later  on,  surfaces  or  figures  may  be  coloured  with 
the  brush  or  chalk,  and  the  exercise  continued  into  simple 
*  brush  drawing,^ 

F»r  an  account  of  the  actual  exercises  in  cannection  with  the  Kindergarten  occapa> 
tions  and  of  the  mede  of  performing  them,  with  illustrative  lessons  and  a  descriptian 
of  how  they  are  to  be  connected  with  other  parts  of  the  Eindexgarten  work,  the 
reader  should  consult— 

(1)  The  Kindergarten.    Part  II.    By  Hermann  Goldammer. 

(2)  The  Kindergarten  Principle.    By  Mary  J.  Lyschinska. 
(8)  Kindergarien  Guide.    By  Lei's  Bates. 

(4)  The  Paradise  of  Childhood.    By  Edward  Wieb^.    (See  under  Gifts.) 

Probably  the  best  description  in  English  of  other  sides  of  modem  Kiudergsrtes 
teaching,  such  as  o&jed  lessonj,  ttoriest  ordinary  singing,  action  soTifs,  games,  mmrcking^ 
drill,  etc.,  will  be  found  given  with  illustrations  in  Miss  Bates's  admirable  Kinder- 
garten Guide. 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR  REFERENCE  AND  FURTHER 

READING. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A   TEACHER's   LIBRARY. 

(a)  Psychology^  Ethics^  etc, 

1.  Bain,  Alexander.     The  Senses  and  Intellect.    Longmans.     15s. 

2. Hie  Emotions  and  the  Will.    Longmans.     1 5s. 

3. Mental  and  Moral  Science ;  a  Compendium  of  Psy- 

chology  and  Ethics.    Longmans.     10s.  6d. 

[Or  in  two  ports.    Part  I.  Psychology ;  Part  II.  Etliics.] 

4. Mind  and  Body:  the  Theories  of  their  Bdaiion.    Inter. 

Sci.  Ser.     Eegan  PauL    5s. 
5.  Baldwin,  Joseph.    Elementary  Psychology  and  EdticcUion.    Inter. 

Educ.  Ser.     Appleton,  New  York.     (Arnold.     6s.) 
6. Psychology  applied  to  the  Art  of  Teaching.     Inter. 

Educ  Ser.     Appleton,  New  York.     (Arnold.     6s.) 

7.  Bafltian,  H.  Charlton.     The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind.     Inter. 

Sci.  Ser.    Kegan  PauL     5s. 

8.  Bernstein,  Julius.     The  Five  Senses  of  Man.     luter.  Sci.  Ser. 

Kegan  Paul.     5s. 

9.  Bowen,  Francis.    Modem  Philosophy  from  Descartes  to  Schopen- 

hauer.    Sampson  Low.     16s. 

10.  Carpenter,  Wm.  B.     Principles  of  Mental  Philosophy^  with  their 

application  to  the  Discipline  and  Training  of  the  Mind,  etc. 
Eegan  Paul.     12s. 

11.  Compayr^,  Gabriel.      The  Elements  of  Psychology.     Translated 

by  W.  H.  Payne.     Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  U.S.A 

12.  Darwin,  Charles.     Biographical  Sketch  of  an  Infant. 

[Art  In  Mind,  voL  U.,  1877.1 
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13.  Darwin,  Charles.     The  Expression  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and 

Animals.     Murray.     12s. 

14.  Galton,  Francis.    Inquiries  into  Hum/in  Faculty  and  its  Develop- 

ment.    Macmillan.     10s.  6d. 

15.  Groschen,  G.  J      The  Cultivation  and  Use  of  the  Inuiffination, 

Arnold.    2s.  6d. 

[An  address,  1898.] 

16.  Hamilton,  Sir  Wm.     Lectures  on  Metaphysics,     2  voLb.     Edited 

by  Hansel  and  Veitch.     Blackwood.     24s. 

17.  Herbart,  Johann  Friedrich.    A  Text-hook  in  Psychology*    Trans- 

lated by  Margaret  K.  Smith.  Inter.  Educ.  Ser.  Appleton, 
New  York.     (Arnold.     4s.  6d.) 

18.  Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell     Mechanism  in  Thought  and  Morals. 

Sampson  Low.     Is.  6d. 

19.  James,  William.     The  Principles  of  Psychology.     2  vols.     Mac- 

millan.    25s.  net. 

20.  Kay,  David.     Memory:    What  it  is  and  how  to  improve  it. 

Kegan  Paul.     6s. 

21.  Laurie,  S.  S.     The  Institutes  of  Education.     Thin.     5s. 

[An  introduction  to  Psychology.] 

22.  Locke,  John.     Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.     Ward  & 

Lock.     3s.  6d. 
23. Conduct  of  the  Understanding.     Edited  by  T.  Fowler. 

Clarendon  Press.     2s. 
24  M'Cosh,  James.     The  Emotions.     Macmillan.     9s. 

25.  Meyer,  George  Hermann  von.     The  Organs  of  Speech.     Inter. 

ScL  Ser.     Kegan  Paul.     5s. 

26.  Morgan,  C.  Lloyd.     Psychology  for  Teachers.    Arnold.     3s.  6d. 

[Preface  by  Sir  Joslma  Fitch.] 

27.  Perez,  Bemhard.     The  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood.    Trans- 

lated by  Alice  M.  Christie.     Sonnenschein.    4s.  6d. 

28.  Porter,  Noah.     The  Human  Intellect.     Isbister.     16s. 

29.  Preyer,  W.     The  Mind  of  the  Child:  Part  I.,  The  Senses  and 

the  Will ;  Part  II.,  The  Development  of  the  Intellect  The 
two  parts  published  as  separate  volumes  in  Inter.  Educ.  Ser. 
Appleton,  New  York.     (Arnold.     6s.  each  part.) 

30.  Eadestock,  P.    Habitj  and  its  Impartance  for  Education.    Trans- 

lated by  F.  Caspar!.     Boston,  U.S. A 
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31.  Ribot,  Th.     English  Psychology,     Kegan  Paul.     78.  6d. 

32. Heredity:  a  Psychological  Study  of  its  Phenomeruiy 

Laws,  Causes,  and  Consequences.     Kegan  Paul.     9s. 
33. Diseases  of  Memory:  An  Essay  in  the  Positive  Psy^ 

chology.     Inter.  ScL  Ser.     Kegan  Paul     5s. 
34. German  Psychology  of  to-day  ;  The  Empirical  School 

Translated  by  J.  M.  Baldwin.    C.  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 
35. The  Psychology  of  the  Emotions.     Cont.  ScL  Ser. 

Walter  Scott.     6s. 

36.  Sidgwick,  H.     Methods  of  Ethics.     Macmillan.     14s. 

37.  Spencer,  Herbert.      The    Principles    of   Psychology.     2    vols. 

Williams  &  Norgate.     36s. 

38.  Stephen,  Leslie.    The  Science  of  Ethics.    Smith,  Elder  &  Co.    16s 

39.  Stout,  G.  F.    Analytic  Psychology.    2  vols.    Sonnenschein.    21s 

40.  Sully,  James.     Tea^^her's  Handbook  of  Psychology.    Longmans. 

5s. 
41. Outlines  of  Psychology  with  Special  Eeference  to  the 

Theory  of  Education.     Longmans     98. 

42. Sensation  and  Intuition.     H.  S.  King.     lOs.  6d. 

43. Studies  of  Childhood.     Longmans.     10s.  6d. 

44. Children's  Ways:  Being  Selections  from  ^^ Studies  of 

Childhood.^*    Longmans.     4s.  6d. 

45.  Taine,  H.     On  Intelligence.    Translated  by  T.  D.  Haye  (1871). 

Reeve. 

46.  Ward,  James.     Psychology. 

[Art  in  Ertey.  BrU.f  9th  edition.] 

47.  Warner,  Francis.    Physical  Expression,  its  Modes  and  Principles. 

Inter.  Sci.  Ser.     Kegan  Paul     6s. 
48. Lectures  on  the  Grmoth  and  Training  of  the  Mental 

Faculty.     Camb.  Univ.  Press.     4s.  6d. 

49. The  Children:  How  to  Study  them.    Hodgson.    Is.  6d. 

60.  Wundt,  W.    Outlines  of  Psychology.    Translated  by  C.  H.  Judd. 

Williams  &  Norgate.     78.  net. 

(b)  History  of  Education,  Educational  Biography,  etc. 

1.  Barnard,  Henry.     English  Pedagogy,  Old  and  New.     2  series. 
Brown  &  Gross,  Hartford,  U.S.A.     12s.  each  series. 
[Sketches  of  English  EducfttionisU.    This  and  all  the  works  mentioned  under 
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Barnard's  name  below  are  collections  from  the  Anurioan  Journal  of  lUs- 
oaXion.  In  most  cases  they  are  merely  edited  by  him ;  bat  they  are 
storefaoases  of  information  of  great  value  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
history  of  education.  ] 

2»^  Barnard,  Henry.  Oerman  Pedagogy:  Views  of  (xerman  Educators 

and  Teachers  on  the  Frinciples  of  JSdiUMtiony  etc.     Brown  & 

Gross,  Hartford,  U.S.A.     12s. 
3. Oerman  Educational  Reformers :  Memoirs  of  emintnt 

Teachers  and  Educators^  e^c,  in  Oermany.    Brown  &  Gross, 

Hartford,  U.S.A.     128. 
4. Pestalozzi  and  Swiss  Pedagogy.      Brown  &  Gross, 

Hartford,  U.S.A.     12s. 
6. French  Teachers,  Schools,  and  Pedagogy,  Old  and  New. 

Brown  &  Gross,  Hartford,  U.S.A.     12s. 

6.  Browning,  Oscar.    An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Educatumai 

Theories.    Education  Library.     Kegan  Paul.     38.  6d. 

7.  Compayr^,  Gabriel.    History  of  Pedagogy.   Translated  with  notes^ 

etc.,  by  W.  H.  Payne.    D.  C.  Heath,  Boston,  U.S.A.    Ss. 

[The  best  general  history  of  education  in  English.] 

8.  Davidson,  Thomas.    Aristotle  and  the  Ancient  Educational  IdeaU, 

Gt.  Educators  Ser.     Heinemann.     5s. 

9.  Field,  Mrs.  E.  M.     The  Child  and  his  Book:  History  and  Fro^ 

gress  of  Children's  Literature  in  England.    Wells  Gardner.    6& 

10.  Fitch,  Sir  Joshua  G.     Bell,  Lancaster,  and  Arnold.    Great  Edu- 

cators Ser.     Heinemann.     5s. 

11.  Furnivall,  F.  J.    Edwation  in  Early  England.    E.  E.  Text  Soa 

12.  Gill,  John.     Systems  of  Education.     Longmans.     2s.  6d. 

13.  Guimps,  Roger  de.     Pestalozzi:  His  Life  and  Work.     Trans- 

lated by  J.  Eussell.     Sonnenschein.    6s. 
[Introduction  by  R.  H.  Quick.] 

14.  Hughes,  Thomas,  S.  J.    Loyola  and  the  Educational  System  cf 

the  Jesuits.     Great  Educators  Ser.     Heinemann.     5s. 

15.  Laurie,  S.  S.    John  Amos  Com^nius  :  His  Life  and  Educatumai 

Works.    Camb.  Univ.  Press.     3s.  6d. 

16.  Leitch,  J.  Muir.     Practical  Educationists  and  their  Syitems  of 

Teaching.     MacLehose,  Glasgow.     6s. 

17.  Mahaffy,  J.  P.      Old  Greek  Education.      Education  Library. 

Kegan  Paul.     Ss.  6d. 
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18.  Meiklejohn,  J.  M.   D.    An  Old  Educational  Reformer  (Dr, 

Andrew  Bell),     Blackwood.     33.  6d. 

19.  Mullinger,  J.  Bass.     Schools  of  Charles  the  Great  in  the  Ninth 

Century,     Longmans. 

20.  Painter,  F.  V.  N.     A  History  of  Education,    Inter.  Educ.  Ser. 

Appleton,  New  York.     (Arnold.     68.) 

21.  Quick,  R.  H.     Essays  on  Educational  Reformers,    Longmans. 

[New  and  enlarged  edition,  1S91.]    Ss.  Cd. 

22.  Stanley,  A.  P.     Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold. 

Ward  &  Lock.     28. 

23.  West,  And.  F.     Alcuin  and  the  Rise  of  the  Christian  Schools. 

Great  Educators  Ser.     Heinemann.     58. 

24.  Wilkins,  A.  S.     National  Education  in  Greece  in  the  Fourth 

Century  B,C.     Isbister.     3s.  6d. 

25.  Woodward,  W.  H.      Vittorino  da  Feltre,  and  other  Humanist 

EduecUors  :  Essays  and  Versions,  etc,    Camb.  Uniy.  Press.    6s. 

(c)  Education  in  General^  Principles,  Present  Systems,  etc, 

1.  Adams,  Francis.     The  Free  School  System  of  the  United  States, 

Chapman.     9s. 

2.  Arnold,  Matthew.     Tlie  Popular  Education  of  France,     Long- 

mans (1861).     16s.  6d. 
3. Higher  Schools  and  Universities  in  Germany,     Mac- 

millftn        68. 

4.  Ascham,  Roger.     The  Scholemaster.     Edited  by  Prof.  J.  E.  B. 

Mayor.     Bell.     Is. 

5.  Bain,  Alexander.      Education  as  a  Science.     Inter.  ScL  Ser. 

Kegan  Paul.     5s. 

6.  Barnard,  H.     National  Systems  of  Education,     2  vols.     Brown 

&  Gross,  Hartford,  U.S.A.     12s. 

[Chiefly  England,  France,  and  Germany.] 
7. Elementary  and  Secondary  Education,      Brown   & 

Gross,  Hartford,  U.S.A.     (Europe  and  America.)     128. 
8b  Bryant,  Dr.   Sophie.     Educational  Ends:   Ideal  of  Personal 

Development.    Longmans. 
9.  Comenius,  John  Amos.     The  Great  Didactic,     Translated  by 

M.  W.  Keatinge.     A.  &  C.  Black.     7s.  6d, 
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10.  Craik,H.    The  State  in  RdcUion  to  Education,   Macmillan.    2s.  6d. 

11.  Edge  worth,  Maria  and  K.  L.     Essays  on  Fractical  Education. 

2  Yols.     London,  Hunter  (1816). 

12.  Farrar,  F.  W.  (Edit.).     Essays  on  a  Liberal  Educaiion,     ^lao 

millan.     10s.  6d. 

13.  Fearon,  D.  B.    School  Inspection.     Macmillan.     2s.  6d. 

14  Fitch,  Sir  J.  G.     Notes  on  American  Schools  and   TraintK^ 
Colleges.    Macmillan.     2s.  6d. 

[Also  in  Bep.  of  Educ  Dept,  1888-9.] 

15.  Fletcher,  A.  E.  (Edit.).     Cyclopcedia  of  Education.      Sonnen- 

schein.     7s.  6d. 

16.  Fouill^e,   Alfred.     Education  from    a    Natumal    StandpoinL 

Translated  by  W.  J.  Greenstreet     Inter.  Educ.  Ser.     Apple- 
ton,  New  York.     (Arnold.     7s.  6d.) 

17.  Froebel,  Friedrich.     The  Education  of  Man.    Translated  and 

annotated  by  W.  N.  Haihnan.    Inter.  Educ  Ser.    Appleton, 
New  York.     (Arnold.     6s.) 

18.  Galloway,  Robert.     Educatum  Scientific  and  Technical;  orHotc 

the  Inductive  Sciences  are  Taught  and  how  they  ought  to  he 
taught.    Kegan  PauL     10s.  6d. 

19.  Guyau,  J.  M.    Education  and  Heredity.    Cont.  ScL  Ser.    Walter 

Scott.     3s.  6d. 

20.  Hamerton,  P.  G.     The  IntdUctual  Life.    Macmillan.     10s.  6d. 

21.  Hazlitt,  W.  Carew.     Schools,  School-books,  and  SehoolmojAers. 

London,  J.  W.  Jarvis.     7s.  6d. 

22.  Herbart,  J.  F.     The  Science  and  Practice  of  Education^  and  The 

Esthetic  Bevelation  of  the  World.    Translated  by  H.  M.  and 

E.  Felkin.     Sonnenschein.     43.  (>d. 

[Original  published  In  1806 ;  said  to  be  "  the  foundation-stone  of  Ganxun 
scientific  pedagogics."] 

23.  Holman,  H.     Education:  An  Introdtiction  to  its  Principles  and 

their  Psychological  Foundaiimis.     Isbister.     6s. 

24.  Hughes,  J.  L.     Froebel^s  Educational  Laws  for  all   Teachers^ 

Inter.  Educ  Ser.     Appleton,  New  York.     (Arnold.     6s.) 

25.  Kay,  David.     Education  and  Educators.     Kegan  PauL     6s. 

26.  Kiddle,  H.,  and  Schem,  A.  J.    Cyclopcedia  of  Educatum.   Steiger, 

New  York. 

[Supplementa,  at  intervals,  later.] 
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27.  Latham,  Henry.     On  the  Action  of  Examinations,    Deighton. 

Bell  &  Co.     10s.  6d. 

28.  Laurie,  S.  S.     The  Training  of  Teacken  and  other  Educational 

Papers.     Kegan  Paul.     7s.  6d. 

29.  Leland,  C.  G.     Practical  Education.    Whittaker.     6s. 

30.  Locke,  John.     Some  Thoughts  concerning  Education.     Edited 

with  Life  Notes,  etc.,  by  R.  H.  Quick.  Camb.  Univ.  Press. 
3s.  6d. ;  or  Edited  with  Notes,  etc.,  by  Rev.  Canon  DanieL 
Nat.  Soc.     4b. 

[Both  Editions  good.] 

31.  Loffring,  Concordia.     Physical  Education,  and  its  Place  in  a 

System  of  Edvjcation.     Sonnenschein.     Is.  6d. 
33.  Magnus,  Sir  Philip,     hidustrial  Education.    !E^ucation  Library. 
Kegan  Paul.     6s. 

33.  Marcel,  C.    Language  as  a  Means  of  Culture.     2  vols.     Chap- 

man &  HalL 

34.  Marenholtz-Biilow,  Baroness.     Child  and  Child  Nature.     Trans- 

lated by  Alice  M.  Christie.    Sonnenschein.    3s. 

35.  Mason,  Charlotte.     Home  Education.    Kegan  PauL     3s.  6d. 

36.  Miall,  L.  C.     Thirty  Years  of  Teaching.    Macmillan.     3s.  6d. 

37.  Milton,  John.     Tractate  on  Edtication.     Edit,  by  Oscar  Brown- 

ing.    Camb.  Uniy.  Press.     2s, 

38.  Payne,  Joseph.     Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Educaitonj 

with  other  Lectures  and  Essays.    Edit,  by  Jos.  Frank  Payne. 
Longmans.     10s. 
[Introdactlon  by  R.  H.  Quick.] 

39.  Perry,  C.  C.     Reports  on  German  Elementary  Schools  and  Train- 

ing Colleges.     Rivington.     5s. 

40.  Richter,  Jean  Paul.     Levana:  or  The  Doctrine  of  EducaJtion. 

Translated  from  the  German.     Bell.     3s.  6d. 

41.  Rooper,  T.  6.     School  and  Home  Life:  Essays  and  Lectures  on 

Current  Educational  Topics.     A.  Brown  &  Sons,  Hull.     6s. 

42.  Rousseau,  J.  J.    Emile;  or  a  Treatise  on  Education.    Abridged, 

translated,  and  annotated  by  W.  H.  Payne.  Inter.  Educ.  Ser. 
Apple  ton.  New  York.     (Arnold.     68.) 

43.  Russell,  John.    Schools  of  Greater  Britain :  Educational  Systems 

of  the  Colonies  and  India.     Collins.     3s.  6d. 
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44.  Sharpless,   Isaac.     English  Education  in  the  Elementary  and 

Secondary  Schools.     Inter.  Educ.  Ser.     Appleton,  New  York 
(Arnold.     4s.  6d.) 

45.  Sonnenschein,   A.     Standards  of  Teaming  of  Foreign  Coda. 

Sonnenschein.     3s.  6d. 

46.  Spencer,  Herbert     Education:  Intellectiialj  Moral^  and  Physi- 

cal,   Williams  &  Norgate.     2s.  6d. 

47.  Teegan,  T.  H.    Elementary  Education  in  France.    Simpkin.   5s. 

48.  Thompson,  Darcy  W.    Daydreams  of  a  Schoolmaster,     Doagka, 

Edinburgh. 

49.  Thring,  Edward.     Theory  and  Practice  of  Education.    Gamk 

Univ.  Press.     4s.  6d. 
60. Education  and  School,     Macmillan.     6s. 


(d)  School  Management,  Teaching,  Study,  Sclwol  Hygiene,  etc 

1.  Abbott,  E.  A.     Hints  on  Home  Teaching.     Seeley.     Ss. 

2.  Adler,  Felix.     The  Moral  Instniction  of  Children,     Inter.  Edna 

Ser.     Appleton,  New  York.     (Arnold.     68.) 

3.  Bain,  Alexander.    On  the  Teaching  of  English,   Longmans.   2s.6<L 

4.  Baldwin,  J.     School  Management  and  School  Methods,    Inter. 

Educ.  Ser.     Appleton,  New  York.     (Arnold.     6s.) 

6.  Barnard,  H.  (Edit.).     Object  Teaching  and  Oral  Lessons,     Brown 

&  Gross,  Hartford,  U.S.A.     12s. 

6. Aphorisms  and  Suggestions  on  Education  and  Methods 

of  Instruction,  Ancient  and  Modem,    Brown  &  Gross,  Hart- 
ford, U.S.A.     12s. 

7.  Bamett,  P.  A.  (Edit.).     Teaching  atid  Organisation,  unth  special 

reference  to  Secondary  Schools.    A  Manual  of  Practice,   LoDt;- 
mans.     6s.  6d. 

8.  Bowen,  H.  Courthope.    English  Literature  Teaching  tn  Sehodf. 

Percival.     Is.  6d. 

9. A   Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Historical  Novels  and 

Tales,    For  the   Use  of  School  Libraries  and  Teachers  of 
History.     Stanford.     Is.  6d. 
10.  Calderwood.  H.    On  Tea,ching :  its  Ends  ami  Means,    MacmiUan. 
2s.  6d 
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11.  Calkins,  N.  A.     Manual  of  Object  Teaching,  with  lUugtrative 

Lessons.    New  York. 

12.  Carpenter,  Alfred.     The  Principles  and  Practice  of  School  Hy- 

giene,   Hughes. 

13.  Colbeck,  C.     The  Teaching  of  Modem  Languages  in  Theory  and 

Practice.     Camb.  Univ.  Press.     2s. 

14.  Compayrd,    Gabriel.     Lectures   on   Pedagogy,    TJieoreticai   and 

Practical.    Translated,  with  Notes,  etc.,  by  W.  H.  Payne, 
D.  C.  Heath,  Boston,  U.S.A.     6s. 

15.  Currie,  James.     The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Infant  School 

Education.    T.  Laurie.   4s. 

16. The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Common-School  Eduea- 

tion.    T.  Laurie.    6s. 

17.  Dukes,  C.    Heaith  at  School :  considered  in  its  Mental^  Moral^ 

amd  Physical  Aspects.    Rivington.     9s. 

18.  Farquharson,  Robert.     School  Hygiene  and  Diseases  Incidental 

to  School  Life.    Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     7s.  6d. 

19.  Farrar,  F.  W.    General  Aims  of  the  Teacher.    Camb.  Univ.  Press. 

Is.  6d. 

20.  Fitch,  Sir  Joshua  G.    Lectures  oti  Teaching.    Camb.  Univ.  Press. 

5s. 

21.  Geikie,  Sir  A.     The   Teaching  of  Geography:   Principles   and 

Methods.     MacmiUan.     2s. 

22.  Gladman,  F.  J.     School  Work.    Jarrold  &  Sons.     7s.  6d. 

[Or  in  2  vols.,  (i)  Control  and  Teaching ;  (ii)  Organisation  and  Principles 
Education. 

23.  Gouin,  F.      The  Art  of  Teaching  and   Studying  Languages. 

Translated  by  Howard  Swan  and  Victor  Bdtis.    Pliilip.    78.  6d. 

24.  Hall,  G.  Stanley  (Edit.).    Methods  of  Teaching  History.    D.  0. 

Heath,  Boston,  U.S.A.     5s. 

[Papers  by  various  writers.] 

25.  Hinsdale,  B.  A,    How  to  Study  and  Teach  History.    Inter.  Educ. 

Ser.     Applellon,  New  York.     (Arnold.     6s.) 

26.  Hopkins,  Louisa  Parsons.     How  shall  my  Child  he  Taught  f 

Practical  Pedagogy.    Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

27.  Howe,  E.  G.     Systematic  Science  Teaching.     Inter.  Educ.  Ser. 

Appleton,  New  York.     (Arnold.     68.) 
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CLASSIFIED  SELECTION  OF  QUESTIONS 

FROM  THE   SCHOLARSHIP  AND  CERTIFICATE  EXAMINATIONS 

IN  TEACHING  AND  SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT  SET  BY 

THE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT,  1880-1899. 

il.^First  Year;  Il.^Stcond  Year;  S.=Sch6lanhip;  S,  C- Scotch  Code.) 

I.  Education,  The  Teacher,  Method. 

1.  Define  the  terms  education  and  instruction.  Explain  the  state- 
ment that  "  Nature  itself  points  the  safe  course,  and  the  faculties 
which  first  require  development  are  those  in  which  there  is  the  least 
fear  of  overtraining."     (I.  1884.)    [See  also  ch.  i.] 

2.  What  errors  in  instruction  arise  from  comparing  the  child's 
mind  to  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  on  which  anything  can  be  written  ? 
(II.  1899.) 

3.  What  do  you  mean  by  '  method '  ?  Shew  in  what  way  method 
must  be  varied.     (I.  1894.) 

4.  It  is  said  to  be  a  good  principle  in  teaching  that  '*  we  should 
proceed  from  the  known  to  the  unknown."  Discuss  this  dictum,  and 
shew  how  it  ought  to  regulate,  for  example,  the  mode  of  commencing 
a  lesson  on  some  unfamiliar  object.     (I.  1891.)     [See  also  ch.  iv.] 

5.  It  has  been  said  that  the  object  of  School  Education  is  not  only 
to  communicate  knowledge,  but  to  teach  the  learner  to  act  and  think 
for  himself.  Explain  how  and  by  what  sort  of  lessons  you  can  best 
give  effect  to  this  principle,  either  (a)  in  an  infant  school,  or  (6)  in  a 
school  for  older  children.     (II.  1891.) 

6.  How  far  is  the  popular  idea  that  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic are  the  basis  of  secular  education  correct  ?  In  what  order  of 
educative  value  would  you  place  them  ?  What  is  the  proper  position 
of  language  in  mental  training  ?     (1.  1884. ) 

7.  Some  school  subjects  are  taught  because  they  are  useful  as 
information,  or  in  practical  life ;  and  others  because  they  furnish 
good  mental  exercise.  Name  some  departments  of  school  work  in 
each  of  these  classes,  and  say  which  of  them  yon  think  of  most 
importance.     (S.  1889.) 

8.  Define  Science  and  Art.  Shew  how  they  mutually  improve 
each  other.    (IL  1894.) 

4S3 
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11.  General  View  of  Oral  Teaching. 

1.  A  good  school  should  help  its  scholars  not  only  to  receive 
instruction,  but  also  to  think  about  what  they  have  learned.  Say 
by  what  particular  forms  of  exercise  the  second  of  these  two  objects 
can,  in  your  opinion,  be  best  attained.     (I.  18S6.) 

2.  Name,  in  the  order  of  their  natural  development,  the  principal 
mental  factdties  which  the  teacher  has  to  cultivate.  Say  what  special 
lessons  are  most  appropriate  in  the  training  of  each.  (I.  1893 ;  etc ) 
[See  also  App.  I.] 

3.  Point  out  especially  the  objects  which  should  be  kept  in  view 
in  the  training  of  the  mental  faculties  of  infants  as  distinguished  from 
older  children.     (I.  1889.) 

4.  Detail  some  of  the  methods  by  which  a  healthy  appetite  for 
knowledge  may  be  encouraged  in  children.    (IL  M.  1881.) 

5.  Shew  that  oral  teaching  in  most  subjects  requires  to  be  supple- 
mented by  text-books  and  exercise-books ;  and  name  any  subjects 
that  do  not  require  such  aids,  giving  your  reasons.     (L  M.  1881.) 

6.  What  is  meant  by  the  '  preparation  stage '  in  teaching  ?  Shew 
its  necessity,  giving  reasons  suggested  by  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind  if  you  can.     (IL  1898.)     [See  also  ch.  iv.] 

7.  In  what  ways  may  success  in  class  teaching  be  promoted  by 
studying  the  characters  of  children?     (S.  1891.)    [See  aJso  ch.  vii.] 

III.  What  is  meant  by  a  Lesson — Typical  Methods 

OF  Procedure. 

1.  Faulty  lessons  partake  too  much  of  the  nature  of  a  lecture,  an 
examination,  or  of  a  chance  conversation.  Develop  the  statement 
(I.  1895.) 

2.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  difference  between  the  inductive  and 
deductive  methods  of  arriving  at  truth.  What  are  the  chief  dangers 
of  reasoning  by  analogy?     (II.  1884.)    [See  also  App.  i.] 

3.  Illustrate  the  statement  that  in  all  discoveries  of  natural 
science  the  processes  of  induction  and  deduction  follow  each  other 
before  a  complete  verification  of  a  law  can  be  obtained.     (II.  1885.) 

4.  Distinguish  between  analytical  and  synthetical  teaching. 
Which  of  these  methods  is  generally  better  suited  for  object  lessons 
and  why?  Give  a  short  sketch  of  an  analytical  lesson  on  Olacien 
for  Standards  vi.  and  vii.     (II.  1887.) 

5.  What  is  meant  by  intuition,  and  by  intuitive  methods  of 
teaching?  Give  some  examples.  (I.  1888.)  [See  also  'lUustrs- 
tions '  and  Index.] 

6.  Give  some  familiar  examples  of  false  induction  ;  and  say  what 
kind  of  school  exercises  are  best  calculated  to  encourage  the  habit  of 
making  a  true  use  of  the  inductive  process.     (II.  1890.) 
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7.  Explain  why  in  a  text-book  the  definition  generally  precedes, 
and  in  an  oral  lesson  generally  follows  the  matter  required  for  a 
full  explanation.     (I.  M.  1881.) 

IV.  Notes  of  Lessons — Object  Lessons. 

1.  Name  those  subjects  in  a  school  course  which  are  valuable 
respectively,  (a)  as  useful  information ;  (6)  as  practically  serviceable 
in  the  business  of  life ;  (c)  as  instruments  of  mental  development ; 
and  {d)  as  helpful  in  the  formation  of  tastes  and  character.  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer.     (1.1889.) 

2.  What  is  an  olject  lesson  ?  Shew  that  mere  sight  is  not  neces- 
sarily knowledge.     (S.  1891.) 

3.  Explain  the  value  and  use  of  object  lessons.  Say  what  educa- 
tional purpose  they  may  serve,  and  how  a  course  of  them  should  be 
arranged.  Give  a  graduated  list  of  twenty  subjects  which  would 
be  appropriate  for  a  class  of  scholars  of  six,  or  of  ten  years  old. 
(L  1893.) 

4.  Shew  the  peculiar  value  of  object  lessons  in  increasing  a  child's 
stock  of  words,  and  illustrate  your  statement  by  the  new  terms 
required  for  an  object  lesson  on  '  Iron.'     (II.  M.  1881.) 

5.  What  should  be  the  aims  of  object  teaching  ?  How  would  you 
attempt  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  a  course  of  object  lessons  ? 
Make  out  a  list  of  twenty  object  lessons  for  (a)  a  country  school, 
(6)  a  town  school.     (I.  1896.) 

6.  What  do  you  mean  by  Notes  of  Lessons  1  State  clearly  the 
principles  on  which  they  should  be  drawn  up.  What  use  ought  to 
be  made  of  them  in  teaching?     (S.  C.  1881  and  1884.) 

7.  Describe  briefly  any  rational  scheme  for  drawing  up  Notes  of 
Lessons,  justifying  it  on  grounds  of  psychology.  (11.  1899.)  [See 
also  App.  I.] 

8.  Point  out  some  of  the  uses  of  object  lessons  in  infant  schools, 
and  illustrate  your  answer  by  short  notes  of  a  lesson  on  '  The  Whale,' 
or  on*  Iron.'    (S.  1882.) 

9.  What  part  of  the  preparation  for  each  lesson  have  you  been 
accustomed  to  get  the  children  of  your  class,  or  monitors  chosen 
from  them,  to  do  for  you  ?  Why  is  it  useful  to  get  all  possible  work 
so  done?    (S.  1894.) 

10.  What  sort  of  lessons  do  you  understand  to  be  intended  by  the 
*  phenomena  of  nature  and  of  common  life '  ?  Make  a  list  of  twelve 
such  lessons,  adapted  for  young  children.     (S.  1885.) 

11.  Shew  how  a  habit  of  close  observation  of  the  distinctive 
characteristics  of  objects  presented  to  young  children  may  be  most 
effectively  cultivated.    (1.  1885.) 

12.  Shew  that  some  of  the  'Class'  subjects  may  be  taught 
entirely,  others  largely,  by  object  lessons,  in  the  lower  Standards. 
(I.  1895.) 
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V.  Teaching  and  Criticism  of  a  Lesson. 

1 .  Point  out  the  value  of  model  lessons,  and  the  abuser  to  which  the 
repetition  of  the  same  lesson  by  other  teachers  is  liable.     (I.  1SS5.) 

2.  What  is  a  criticism  lesson^  Under  the  head  of  'discipline,' 
what  points  would  you  attend  to  in  such  a  lesson  ?  (S.  1891.)  What 
are  the  chief  points  which  you  have  attended  to  in  your  criticism 
lesson?    (S.  1898.) 

3.  Which  should  come  first  in  the  training  of  a  pupil-teacher, 
model  or  oriticiBm  lessons?  What  should  be  the  subjects  for  the 
earlier  lessons?     (II.  1895.) 

4.  In  criticising  a  lesson  given  by  a  teacher,  what  are  the  special 
points  to  which  attention  should  be  directed?  Give  some  rules  as 
to  pupil- teachers  to  help  them  in  judging  of  merits  and  defects,  mnd 
in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  success  of  a  lesson.     (I.  1892.) 

VI.  Teaching  Devices. 

1.  Say  what  is  meant  by  a  good  style  of  questioning,  and  what 
are  the  tests  by  which  you  would  distinguish  a  good  from  a  bad 
question.     Discuss  the  vidue  of  catechisms.     (I.  1893.) 

2.  Explain  the  difference  in  the  nature  and  purpose  of  quesitions 
employed  at  the  beginning,  during  the  course,  and  at  the  close,  of  an 
oral  lesson.     (I.  M.  1881.) 

3.  What  rules  would  you  give  to  pupil-teachers  in  the  art  of 
putting  questions,  and  what  form  of  questioning  is  likely  to  prove 
most  stimulating  and  useful  to  learners  ?  How  far  do  you  think  it 
desirable  to  encourage  in  your  class  the  habit  of  mutual  interroga- 
tion?   (II.  F.  1881.) 

4.  Criticise  the  following  questions  as  introductory  to  collective 
lessons.  Say  whether  you  consider  them  skilful  or  unskilful,  and 
why? 

(a)  Why  is  coal  growing  scarcer  ? 

{b)  What  animal  is  most  like  a  dog  ? 

(c)  Is  the  tail  of  the  bird  in  this  picture  long  or  short  ? 

{d)  Yon  are  fond  of  flowers,  are  you  not? 

(e)  What  monarch  reigned  before  Queen  Elizabeth  ?    (II.  1887.) 

5.  Give  some  examples  of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  forms  of 
questioning.     (II.  1889.) 

6.  What  is  the  best  method  of  examining  a  class  ?  What  kinds  of 
questions  should  be  avoided?     (S.  1887.) 

7.  What  are  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  the  plan  of  call- 
ing upon  children  to  put  questions  to  the  class  at  the  end  of  a  lesson? 
(U.  1893  and  I.  1888.) 

8.  "The  answers  given  by  children  to  questions  are  too  often 
confined  to  single  words."  Why  should  this  be  objected  to,  and  what 
means  can  be  adopted  to  encourage  children  to  make  complete  state- 
ments and  sentences  of  their  own  ?     (S.  1888  and  I.  1897.) 
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9.  What  are  the  advantages  of  training  children  to  answer  in 
sentences  instead  of  in  single  words?    (S.  1894.) 

10.  It  is  often  found  that  the  answering  in  class  subjects  is  con- 
fined to  a  few  of  the  children.  What  are  the  causes  of  this,  and  how 
would  you  remedy  it  ?    ( S.  1895. ) 

11.  In  recent  official  instructions  examiners  are  counselled  to  ask 
children  rather  for  the  meaning  of  short  sentences  than  for  definitions 
or  synonyms  of  single  words.  Why  is  this  caution  necessary  ?  Give 
some  examples  of  what  is  meant,  and  mention  some  exceptional 
cases  (if  any)  in  which  it  is  useful  and  right  to  require  formal  defini- 
tions of  separate  words.     (II.  1882.) 

12.  At  what  stage  in  a  lesson  would  yon  give  a  definition  ?  Shew 
how  you  would  lead  up  to  and  work  out  the  definition  of  an  adjec- 
tive.    (S.  1895.)    [See  also  Index.] 

13.  For  what  purpose  is  the  Elliptic  method  of  questioning  valuable  ? 
(I.  1884.) 

14.  What  are  the  advantages  respectively  of  written  and  of  oral 
examinations?    (I.  1883.) 

15.  Describe  the  use  you  would  make  of  poetry  and  of  pictures  in 
teaching,  and  shew  in  which  departments  of  educational  work  they 
can  be  made  most  effective.     (II.  1888.) 

• 

16.  How  far  is  the  use  of  pictures  desirable  in  an  Infant  School? 
If  you  were  asked  by  the  managers,  what  sort  of  pictures  would  you 
recommend  them  to  purchase?  Give  an  example  of  the  use  you 
would  make  of  a  picture  in  giving  a  simple  lesson  on  a  Farm  Yard, 
or  on  a  Railway,     (I.  1882.) 

17.  Describe  the  cause  and  the  cure  of  the  habit  of  vague  and 
inaccurate  observation.     (I.  1889.) 

1 8.  To  what  practical  purposes  should  you  put  a  School  Museum  ; 
what  kind  of  specimens  should  you  include  in  it;  and  how  would 
you  classify  them?    (I.  1887  and  S.  1885.) 

19.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  get  children  to  connect  as  a  whole  the 
separate  details  which  they  have  learnt  in  an  oral  lesson,  and  how 
would  you  endeavour  to  effect  this?     (II.  1899.) 

20.  Shew  what  is  the  proper  use  of  a  black-board  as  an  aid  to 
recapitulation.  Give  a  specimen  of  tbe  sketch  which  should  appear 
on  the  board  at  the  end  of  an  object-lesson.     (S.  1888.) 


VII.  Conditions  affecting  Class  Management. 
(a)  Organisatioii. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  a  good  system  of  school  organisation?    Give 
particulars.     (II.  1882  and  II.  1895.) 
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2.  What  is  meant  by  School  Hygiene?  State,  without  going  into 
details,  (a)  the  evil  effects  of  bad  ventilation ;  {b)  the  essentials  of 
good  ventilation ;  (c)  the  best  mode  of  distributing  light  in  the  school- 
room,    (n.  1894  and  II.  1899.) 

3.  Enumerate  the  conditions  on  which  the  perfect  healthiness  of 
a  schoolroom  and  premises  mainly  depends,  and  say  what  precautions 
it  is  in  the  teacher's  power  to  take  for  securing  them.     (II.  1883.) 

4.  Say  what  should  be  the  ordinary  temperature  of  a  schoolroom, 
and  what  evils  arise  from  permitting  that  temperature  to  become  too 
high  or  too  low.     (II.  1889.) 

5.  Describe  the  best  methods  you  know  of  keeping  the  air  of  a 
schoolroom  fresh  and  pure,  and  of  maintaining  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture throughout  the  day.     (II.  1892.) 

6.  Write  out  some  of  the  chief  principles  to  be  observed  in  the 
lighting  and  ventilation  of  schoolrooms.    (S.  1884.) 

7.  Describe  the  most  healthful  and  useful  exercises  in  drill  which 
you  have  seen,  and  say  how  you  would  conduct  them.     (S.  1893.) 

8.  In  what  respects  is  long  standing  in  class  prejudicial  ?  (II.  M. 
1881.) 

9.  Give  a  few  good  rules  to  be  observed  in  school  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  eyesight  of  the  children.     (S.  1895.) 

10.  What  sort  of  decoration  is  most  appropriate  in  a  schoolroom, 
and  most  likely  to  make  it  bright  and  attractive  to  the  scholars? 
(S.  1892.) 

11.  Shew  the  advantages  of  gallery  teaching  for  lessons  on  ob> 
jects.  For  what  other  lessons  is  a  gallery  useful  ?  Give  your  reasons. 
(S.  1883.) 

12.  Describe  the  proper  height  and  size  of  desks  (a)  for  an  infant 
school,  and  (b)  for  a  school  of  older  children.  Say  how  desks  ought 
to  be  placed  in  reference  to  the  light.     (S.  1885.) 

13.  Describe  any  desk  and  seat  which  are  so  constructed  as  to 
enable  children  to  maintain  healthy  postures  in  writing  and  drawing. 
(II.  1898.) 

14.  On  what  principles  would  you  classify  your  scholars  if  you 
were  called  in  to  organise  an  entirely  new  school?  Say  what 
advantages,  if  any,  there  is  in  making  a  separate  classification  for 
general  subjects ;  and  what  are  the  reasons  in  favour  of  the  ordinary 
practice  of  keeping  the  same  scholars  together  for  the  whole  of  their 
instruction.     (II.  1883.) 

15.  If  you  had  to  classify  a  new  elementary  school,  what  would  be 
your  test  subject,  and  why  ?  What  other  considerations  should  in- 
fluence you  in  classification  besides  the  actual  attainments  of  the 
children?    (11.1895.) 

16.  On  receiving  new  scholars  into  the  school,  what  is  the  best 
way  of  deciding  in  what  class  to  place  them  ?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer.     (S.  1888.) 
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17.  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  separate  clasBification  in  Arith- 
metic?   (II.  M.  1881.) 

18.  Explain  the  principles  on  which,  if  you  were  a  head  teacher, 
with  an  assistant  and  two  pupil  teachers,  you  would  distribute  the 
duties  among  the  members  of  the  stafif.     (II.  1888.) 

19.  Why  are  time-tables  essential  in  a  school?  What  should  be 
the  chief  principles  in  constructing  them?     (II.  1894.) 

20.  What  are  the  principal  advantages  of  having  a  good  time-table  ? 
(S.  1896.) 

21.  What  are  the  principal  points  to  which  you  would  pay  special 
attention  in  drawing  up  a  time-table  for  ao  elementary  school? 
(II.  1898.) 

22.  In  what  circumstances  is  it  advisable  to  teach  all  the  classes 
the  same  subjects  at  the  same  time?  In  what  order  should  you 
propose  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  during  the  day,  and 
why?    (11.  1887.) 

23.  What  is  meant  by  apparatus  in  teaching?  In  dealing  with 
what  subjects,  and  with  what  cautions,  should  apparatus  be  used? 
(I.  1894.) 

24.  Give  a  list  of  the  maps,  pictures,  diagrams,  and  apparatus 
which  you  think  ought  to  be  provided  in  a  well-furnished  schoolroom. 
(S.  1890.)     [See  also  Illustrations.] 

25.  Point  out  some  of  the  principal  uses  of  a  black-board  for  teach- 
ing arithmetic,  geography,  and  object  lessons.     (S.  1884.) 

{h)  Discipline. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  good  discipline?  What  are  the  means  and 
ways  of  improving  discipline  ?     (S.  1887.) 

2.  What  is  meant  by  '  Habit ' ;  and  by  what  means  is  habit  formed 
and  strengthened  ?  Are  there  any  youthful  habits,  either  of  thought 
or  of  action,  which  lie  especially  within  the  control  of  the  school 
teacher?    (II.  1883.) 

3.  Say  what  it  is  in  the  power  of  school  discipline  to  do  in  the 
encouragement  of  right  habits.     (II.  1892.) 

4.  What  are  the  advantages  of  having  the  various  changes  of 
lessons,  etc. ,  in  school  executed  by  means  of  drill  ?  Describe  a  good 
desk  drill.     (S.  1896.) 

5.  J.  P.  Richter  says,  "Let  us  respect  the  happiness  of  children." 
Say  in  what  way  it  is  possible  for  a  teacher,  either  of  infants  or  of 
older  children,  to  give  efifect  to  this  counsel  without  diminishing  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  as  a  place  for  serious  work.  (L  1892.)  [See 
also  Index.] 

6.  Describe  what  appear  to  you  to  be  the  wisest  and  most  effectual 
ways  of  dealing  with  disobedience  or  other  misconduct,  (a)  in  the  case 
o£  Uttle  children,  or  (6)  in  the  case  of  older  children.     (L  1891.) 
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7.  Point  out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  school  discipline  may  be 
useful  in  producing  habits  of  ready  obedience  and  name  some 
characteristic  features  of  good  discipline.     (S.  1881.) 

8.  What  are  the  causes  of  and  remedies  for  restlessness  in  a  class  of 
children?     (I.  1898.) 

9.  How  should  Juuty  temper  and  unpunctucUky,  or  Uudness  and 
atUkiness  be  punished,  and  why?     (I.  1895.) 

10.  Give  a  definition  of  punvfhment.  What  are  the  chief  ends  of 
punishment  ?  What  are  the  evils  of  punishment  from  the  educators 
point  of  view?  Give  some  plain  limits  to  the  use  of  panishmentw 
(II.  1896.) 

11.  What  are  the  objections  to  corporal  punishment?  By  what 
means  can  yon  diminish  the  necessity  for  using  it ;  and  what  other 
forms  of  correcting  children's  faults  appear  to  you  to  be  more 
legitimate?     (II.  1886.) 

12.  What  sort  of  punishments  are  most  salutary  and  effective  in  a 
school?  How  far  is  corporal  punishment  at  all  necessary?  How 
should  it  be  carried  out  ?     (II.  1894.) 

(c)  Management  during  Teaching. 

1.  H.M.  Inspectors  are  instructed  to  consider  the  degree  of 
interest  the  children  shew  in  their  work,  when  they  have  to  judge 
the  discipline  of  a  school.  Shew  why  this  is  properly  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  essential  feature  in  the  discipline  of  a  schooL 
(II.  1896.) 

2.  If  you  found  the  class  you  were  teaching  getting  listless  and 
sleepy,  what  causes  might  you  suppose  to  be  at  work,  and  what 
should  be  your  remedies?     (II.  189*5.) 

3.  Analyse  the  faculty  called  attention  ;  and  shew  to  what  extent 
it  is,  or  is  not,  dependent  on  the  will.  Specify  the  sort  of  lessons  or 
other  expedients  by  which  the  habit  of  fixed  attention  can  best  be 
formed  and  strengthened.     (II.  1882.) 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  faculty  of  attention^  How  does  it 
operate,  and  how  far  is  its  exercise  an  act  of  the  will  ?  Mention  some 
devices  by  which  a  teacher  can  strengthen  in  his  pupils  the  habit  of 
close  attention.     (I.  1889.) 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  voluntary  and  involuntary 
attention?  Give  some  examples  of  both,  and  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  power  of  fixing  and  concentrating  the  attention 
of  scholars  may  best  be  strengthened.  (I.  1892.)  [See  also  Index 
and  Appendix.] 

6.  What  are  the  best  expedients  yon  know  for  reviving  the 
attention  of  a  languid  or  disorderly  class?     (S.  1892.) 

7.  Shew  that  inattention  in  a  class  may  proceed  from  the  faults  of 
the  teacher,  or  from  causes  other  than  faults  in  the  children  them- 

3lves.    (S.  1879.) 
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8.  Describe  some  of  the  ways  in  which  a  teacher  loses  the  attention 
of  his  class.     (S.  1S98.) 

VIII.  The  Instrumental  or  'Elementary'  Subjects. 
(a)  Beading. 

1.  Describe  the  various  methods  commonly  employed  for  teaching 
young  children  the  first  steps  of  reading ;  state  which  you  prefer, 
and  give  your  reasons.     (L  1884.) 

2.  Detail  some  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  teaching 
reading  by  the  Alphabetic  method.     (S.  1882.) 

3.  Explain  briefly  the  Phonic  and  Look  and  Say  methods  of  teaching 
to  read ;  and  give  examples  of  words  which  are  more  easily  taught  by 
each  of  these  methods.     (I.  M.  1881.) 

4.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  teaching  the  earlier 
stages  of  reading  by  the  Phonic  process.     (L  1885.)  » 

5.  Mention  the  principal  conditions  on  which  good  reading  depends ; 
and  describe  the  kind  of  exercise  likely  to  be  most  helpful  in  securing 
it.     (L  1882.) 

6.  Distinguish  between  *  articulation^'  *empha8iSf*  and  'pronuncia- 
tion,' What  methods  should  you  adopt  with  a  reading  class  to 
ensure  that  these  shall  be  respectively  'clear,'  *  just,'  and  'correct'? 
(I.  1887.) 

7.  Give  some  rules  for  securing,  (a)  clear  articulation,  and  [b)  ex- 
pression in  reading.  Say  also  whether  you  know  of  any  other 
means  apart  from  ordinary  school  reading  lessons,  of  promoting 
taste,  thoughtfulness,  and  a  fondness  for  reading.     (II.  F.  1881.) 

8.  What  means  would  you  use  in  order  to  teach  (a)  precision  in 
the  sounding  of  the  consonants,  and  (6)  the  free  and  open  sounding 
oi  vowels  1    (I.  1899.) 

9.  What  are  the  chief  points  to  be  kept  in  view  in  teaching  the 
art  of  reading  ?  Name  the  advantages,  if  any,  of  exercises  in  silent 
reading  in  schooL     (S.  1893.) 

10.  How  may  silent  reading  be  used?  What  precautions  should 
be  taken  to, prevent  it  from  being  waste  of  time?     (S.  1897.) 

11.  In  teaching  reading  to  very  young  children,  some  teachers 
begin  with  the  alphabet ;  and  others  teach  words  first,  and  afterwards 
call  attention  to  the  names  of  separate  letters.  Which  of  these 
methods  do  you  prefer,  and  why  ?    (S.  1885.) 

12.  What  are  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  teaching 
infants  to  read?  Detail  the  apparatus  required  for  children  below 
seven  years  of  age.     (S.  1884.) 

13.  What  are  the  best  means  to  be  employed  in  order  to  make 
your  scholars'  reading  expressive  and  intelligent?  How  far  are 
pcUtem  reading,  simultaneous  reading,  and  recitationt  respectively, 
likely  to  be  useful  to  this  end  ?    (I.  F.  1881.) 
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14.  Sum  lip  the  instructioDi  you  would  give  to  a  pupil  teacher 
respecting  the  conduct  of  a  reading  lesson.  Refer  especially  to  the 
means  wherehy  he  may  make  sure  that  the  matter  of  the  lesson  is 
thoroughly  understood.     (I.  1882.) 

15.  What  are  the  tests  of  good  reading?  Discuss  the  importance 
and  usefulness  of  (a)  patttrn  reading y  (6)  silent  reading^  (c)  ^muUaneous 
reading.     (I.  1892.) 

16.  Explain  the  use  which  you  think  it  right  to  make  of  simul> 
taneous  reading,  and  of  pattern  reading,  in  teaching  young  children ; 
and  give  reasons  for  the  methods  you  mean  to  adopt.     (I.  1886.) 

17.  What  does  ^toM^ul  reading'^  iinplyf  ^^'^  how  can  it  best  be 
cultivated  in  school ?     (1.1895.) 

18.  Explain  the  best  way  of  arranging  a  class  for  a  reading  lesson ; 
and  shew  how  far,  in  conducting  such  a  lesson,  yon  will  make  nae  of 
(a)  simultaneous  reading,  and  (6)  of  pattern  reading.     (S.  1892.) 

19.  How  would  you  distribute  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  be 
employed  in  a  reading  lesson  on  a  passage  of  poetry  from  an  unknown 
author?    (I.  1881.) 

20.  Describe  the  faults  most  common  in  the  reading  of  children  in 
the  upper  standards.     How  would  you  correct  them  ?    (S.  1895.) 

21.  Name  the  requirements  for  a  good  reading-book.  What  are 
the  most  common  faults  in  early  books  for  children?     (II.  1897-) 

22.  If  you  are  called  upon  as  head  teacher  to  select  sets  of  reading 
books  for  Standards  I.  and  II.,  how  will  you  be  guided  in  your 
selection,  s^id  what  conditions  ought  such  books  to  fulfil?  (I.  F. 
1881.) 

23.  What  advantage  has  a  series  of  short  selections  over  a  con- 
tinuous narrative  as  reading  matter  for  literary  purposes  in  elementary 
education?    (I.  1898.) 

24.  What  do  you  consider  are  the  advantages  of  children  learning 
recitalion^    How  may  these  be  secured?    (S.  1895.) 

25.  On  what  principles  would  you  make  selections  for  recitation 
in  infant  schools  and  junior  standards  ?     (I.  1898.) 

(6)  Spelling  and  Dictation. 

1.  Much  time  is  often  spent  by  class-teachers  in  causing  words  to 
be  spelt  aloud,  and  in  repeating  as  an  oral  exercise  the  spelling  of 
the  same  words.  Do  you  think  such  an  exercise  either  useful  or 
necessary?  If  not,  how  can  good  spelling  be  taught  without  it? 
(IL  1888.) 

2.  Name  some  of  the  commonest  faults  of  young  assistants  in 
teaching  spelling.  How  much  of  a  spelling  exercise  should  be  oral, 
and  how  much  should  be  written  ?    (S.  1892.) 
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3.  It  18  Bometimea  complained  that  children  do  not  read  well 
becanae  their  reading-lesaons  are  constantly  interrupted  by  the  oral 
spelling  of  the  more  difficult  words.  Do  you  consider  such  inter- 
ruption  necessary,  and  if  not,  how  may  good  spelling  be  attained 
without  it?    (S.  1887.) 

4.  Of  the  three  methods — Transcription^  DietcUiont  and  Oral 
Spelling — say  which  you  think  the  most  effective  for  teaching 
children  to  spell  correctly,  and  why  you  prefer  it?     (I.  188G.) 

5.  Give  some  rules  for  conducting  a  good  dictation  lesson,  and 
for  correcting  the  exercise  expeditiously  and  thoroughly.    (I.  F.  1881.) 

6.  Distinguish  the  uses  of  dictation  and  transcription  lessons  for 
children  lately  transferred  from  an  infant  school.     (S.  1881.) 

7.  Write  out  rules  to  be  followed  in  the  spelling  of  those  parts  of 
the  following  words  which  present  difficulties  to  beginners  : — conceitt 
receipt,  colour,  achieve,  forgo,  moveable,  voagon,    (I.  M.  1881.) 

8.  Make  a  list  of  words  which  present  exceptional  difficulty  in 
spelling.  Shew  how  you  would  group  them  together,  and  by  what 
sort  of  exercises  you  would  fix  the  true  spelling  in  the  memory  of  the 
learner.    (II.  F.  1881.) 

9.  Mention  any  twelve  words  the  spelling  of  which  presents  special 
difficulty  to  your  learners;  and  say  by  what  sort  of  exercises  you 
can  best  help  such  learners  to  spell  them  correctly.     (S.  1890.) 

(c)  Writiiig. 

1.  Give  three  examples  of  different  styles  of  writing  taught  in 
schools,  and  point  out  the  merits  and  defects  of  each  as  a  school 
exercise.    (I.  1899.) 

2.  State  what  you  know  about  the  various  systems  adopted  in 
elementary  schools  for  teaching  writing.     (S.  1881.) 

3.  What  is  the  proper  position  of  a  child  when  writing?  What 
ordinary  school  habits  and  tendencies  must  be  changed  in  order  Ut 
secure  this  position  ?  Shew  the  ill  effects  of  a  bad  position*  (L  1896 
and  n.  1895.) 

4.  Describe  the  proper  position  of  the  body  for  writiog,  tli«  right 
way  for  holding  the  pen,  and  the  best  way  of  setting  cojiies  for 
advanced  classes.     (S.  1880.) 

5.  What  are  the  advantages  of  teaching  large  hand  before  small  or 
ronning  hand;  and  how  far  is  it  desirable  to  continue  larg#^baiid 
practice  in  the  upper  classes?  Give  a  model  copy  in  each  hand, 
(a  1889.) 

6.  Ennmerate  all  the  mechaaieal  coDtrivances  with  which  yrm  Mr€ 
acqnainted  for  teaching  children  to  write,  and  state  the  value  of  each, 
and  its  special  object     (S.  1884. ) 

7.  Describe  some  of  the  best  mechanical  aids  and  illostrations  you 
have  seen  for  tearhing  young  childrm  tli«  forms  and  proyfri'uAm  tA 
letten.     (L  IKSO.) 
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8.  What  ai*e  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  engraved  head- 
lines in  copybooks  ?  When  and  how  would  you  think  it  necessary  to 
supplement  them  by  setting  copies  on  the  black-board  ?  Arrange  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the  order  of  their  difficulty,  and  shew  how 
you  would  group  them  together  in  your  earliest  writing  lessons. 
(I.  F.  1881.) 

9.  Which  do  you  prefer  in  teaching  writing — engraved  copies,  or 
copies  set  by  the  teacher  on  a  black-board  ?  Give  reasons  for  your 
preference,  and  write,  as  illustrations  of  the  true  forms  and  proportions 
of  the  letters,  four  capital  letters,  and  four  small  letters,  such  as 
would  be  grouped  together  for  the  pur][)ose  of  teaching.     (S.  1886.) 

10.  Discuss  the  relative  advantages  of  copies  on  the  black-board, 
printed  copy-slips,  and  copy  books  with  engraved  headlines,  in  teach- 
ing writing.     (S.  1883.) 

11.  Explain  Mulhailser's  system  of  teaching  writing.  Compare 
the  advantages  of  beginning  the  teaching  of  writing  with  large-hand 
or  text-hand.     (L  1884.) 

12.  Explain  fully  the  principles  of  Mulhattser's  method  of  teaching 
writing  ;  and  write  the  word  *  truthfulness '  according  to  that  method. 
(S.  1882.) 

13.  Describe  Locke's  method  of  teaching  writing.     (I.  1887.) 

14.  What  instructions  would  you  give  to  a  pupil-teacher  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  conducting  a  writing  lesson?  Refer  especially  to  (a) 
the  use  of  the  black-board,  (b)  the  use  of  pencilled  lines  for  tracing, 
and  (c)  the  prompt  detection  and  correction  of  mistakes.  (II.  F.  1881 
and  S.  1893.) 

15.  Draw  up  a  course  to  be  followed  in  the  teaching  of  hand- 
writing to  each  of  the  classes  of  an  infant  school,  giving  examples  of 
the  size  and  style  of  the  letters  you  would  adopt.     (S.  1887.) 

16.  Shew  how  yon  would  group  or  classify  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  for  teaching  the  elements  of  writing  to  very  yonng  children. 
Explain  by  an  easy  illustration  what  use  can  be  made  of  the  system 
of  three-fold  ruling  on  slate  or  copy-book.     (S.  1885.) 

17.  Say  what  use  you  think  it  right  to  make  of  *  tracing'  iu 
teaching  writing.  Write  in  large  hand  the  five  capital  letters — B,  K, 
Q,  M,  and  W ;  and  point  out  the  common  faults  made  by  learners  in 
forming  them.     (S.  1885.) 

18.  What  elements  are  common  to  the  written  letters  p,  q,  h,  g, 
d,  y?  In  what  order  and  in  what  combinations  would  you  teach 
these  elements  to  infants?    (S.  1879.) 

19.  Classify  the  capital  letters  according  to  similarity  of  their 
forms,  and  the  order  in  which  you  would  teach  them.  Give  speci- 
mens of  any  six  capital  letters  carefully  written,  so  as  to  illustrate 
their  proportions  and  the  rules  for  their  formation,  (I.  1882>  and 
S.  1888.) 
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20.  What  errord  are  common  amongst  children  in  writing  the 
letters  a,  /,  h,  j,  8,  t,  to,  and  y  ?  How  should  they  be  corrected  ? 
(I.  1883.) 

21.  What  roles  would  you  give  for  the  heights  and  junctions  of  the 
letters  in  the  word  '  Emphasised  *  written  in  large-hand  ?    (I.  M.  1881.) 

22.  Write  the  words  "  Oeographical  Analysis "  in  text-hand,  and 
give  rules  for  the  letters  p,  h,  I,  and  z.     (S.  1884.) 

{d)  Arithmetic. 

1.  In  the  study  of  arithmetic,  what  kind  of  mental  power  is 
specially  called  into  exercise?  Give  an  example  of  the  mode  in 
which  you  would  teach  some  arithmetical  rule,  with  a  view  rather  to 
the  intellectual  training  of  the  learner  than  to  the  attainment  of  a 
correct  answer  to  a  sum.     (II.  1882.) 

2.  What  purpose  or  purposes  has  a  teacher  in  view  in  teaching 
arithmetic?  Shew  what  special  mental  faculties  are  called  into 
exercise  in  the  study  and  practice  of  arithmetic,  and  give  examples. 
(I.  1890.) 

3.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  assertion  that  arithmetic  is  a 
science  as  well  as  an  art  ?  Illustrate  your  answer  by  shewing  how 
you  would  teach  proportion  (a)  in  a  scientific,  and  (&)  in  a  practical 
way.     (n.  1892.) 

4.  Comment  briefly  on  the  statement,  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic  'too  rational'  for  children.     (II.  1899.) 

5.  By  what  exercises  may  rapidity  of  computation  in  arithmetic  be 
most  eflfectually  promoted  ?  How  may  accuracy  of  work  be  secured  ? 
What  are  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  giving  a  first 
lesson  in  decimals  ?    (1.1884.) 

6.  What  objects  should  be  kept  in  view  in  the  teaching  of  mental 
arithmetic  ?  Say  how  these  objects  may  be  best  attained,  and  give 
some  examples  of  good  oral  exercises  suitable  to  a  second  standard. 
(S.  1887.) 

7.  What  are  the  chief  uses  of  mental  arithmetic  ?  Give  a  series  of 
progressive  examples  introductory  to  a  first  lesson  on  addition  of 
fractions.     (I.  1885.) 

8.  What  methods  of  instruction  can  you  suggest  for  securing  that 
children  shall  be  able  to  reason  out  the  solution  of  arithmetical 
questions  for  themselves  ?    (S.  1898.) 

9.  How  far  do  you  consider  the  common  abacus  or  ball-frame 
deficient  as  an  instrument  for  teaching  arithmetic  ?  By  what  other 
mechanical  aids  may  addition  and  subtraction  be  more  readily  taught 
to  young  children  ?     (I.  1887.) 

10.  Describe  a  ball-frame  for  teaching  arithmetic,  and  shew  how  it 
can  be  employed  in  teaching  short  division  with  or  without  re- 
mainders.    (S.  1881.) 
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11.  What  other  visible  and  tangible  means  besides  the  ball-frame 
are  useful  in  teaching  young  children  to  count?     (I.  1882.) 

12.  To  what  extent  are  number-pictures,  cubes,  and  other  visible 
illustrations  helpful  in  teaching  arithmetical  truths  to  children ;  and 
when,  if  ever,  do  they  become  unnecessary  ?    (I.  1886,  and  S.  1893.) 

13.  Ebcplain  how  diagrams,  models,  and  other  visible  illustrations 
may  be  usefully  employed  in  teaching  the  notation  of  tens  and 
hundreds.    (S.  1883,  and  S.  1889.) 

14.  How  do  simple  lessons  in  measuring,  and  easy  occupations 
which  involve  measuring,  help  to  make  a  child's  ideas  of  number  and 
magnitude  clearer?     (1.1898.) 

16.  Describe  any  apparatus  that  you  have  employed,  or  seen  in 
use,  for  enabling  learners  to  verify  by  sight  the  addition  table,  cubic 
measure,  and  subtraction  of  fractions.     (S.  1880.) 

16.  What  limits  would  you  set  to  the  committing  of  *  Tables 'to 
memory,  and  why?    (I.  1899.) 

17.  To  what  extent  would  you  use  abstract  numbers  in  teaching 
arithmetic  to  young  children?    (I.  1897.) 

18.  At  what  point  in  your  teaching  of  arithmetic  would  you  intro- 
duce rules,  and  require  them  to  be  learned?  Give  a  sketch  of  a 
model  lesson  on  'division  by  factors,'  shewing  when  and  how  you 
would  teach  the  rule  for  that  operation.     (L  1892.) 

19.  Describe  the  sort  of  demonstrative  lesson  you  would  give  on 
commencing  a  new  rule ;  and  of  the  mental  calculations  suited  for 
the  lesson  you  select.     (I.  1882.) 

20.  Shew,  in  the  form  of  Notes  of  a  Lesson,  how  you  teach  numera- 
tion and  notation.     (S.  1882.) 

21.  What  plan  would  you  pursue  to  secure  accuracy  in  numeration 
and  notation,  while  at  the  same  time  your  pupils  are  working  the 
more  advanced  rules  in  arithmetic?    (S.  1883.) 

22.  Of  the  two  methods  of  explaining  subtraction — (1)  equal  addi- 
tions, (2)  decomposition — which  do  you  prefer,  and  why  ?  Illustrate 
your  answer  by  an  example  fuUy  worked  out.    (S.  1880,  and  S.  1885.) 

23.  Point  out  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  teaching  simple 
and  compound  addition  together,  before  proceeding  to  the  other  rules. 
(I.  1881.) 

24.  How  can  mental  addition  and  subtraction  of  money  be  used 
to  illustrate  the  first  steps  in  simple  addition  and  subtraction  ?  What 
other  illustrations  would  you  employ  ?    (S.  1879.) 

25.  In  teaching  arithmetic,  point  out  the  advantages  of  analysing 
a  sum  so  as  to  shew  the  significance  and  value  of  each  figure.  Illuft- 
trate  your  answer  by  a  full  analysis  of  a  problem  in  either  *  compound 
division '  or  *  practice. '    (I.  1 886. ) 
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26.  A  class  is  beginniDg  simple  multiplication:  explain  clearly 
each  step  in  the  process,  and  shew  how  multiplication  is  ODly  a  short 
method  of  working  addition.     (S.  1883.) 

27.  A  class  is  beginning  simple  division :  explain  clearly  each  step 
in  the  process,  and  shew  how  division  is  a  short  method  of  working 
subtraction.     (S.  1881.) 

28.  Explain,  as  to  a  class  of  scholars,  the  rule  for  *  cancelling '  in 
either  fractions  or  proportion;  and  give  some  examples.     (S.  1889.) 

29.  How  can  an  appeal  be  made  to  the  eye  in  teaching  division 
of  fractions?  Why  should  fractions  be  taught  before  proportion? 
(I.  1889.) 

30.  In  teaching  to  work  problems  in  arithmetic,  sketch  and 
illustrate  your  method  of  procedure  when  dealing  with  a  question  of 
a  new  type.     (I.  1897.) 

(e)  Drawing. 

1.  What  are  the  chief  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from 
learning  drawing  ?     (11.1898.) 

2.  What  purposes  —  disciplinal  and  practical — arc  served  by 
teaching  drawing  in  schools  ?  Describe  a  course  of  drawing  exercises 
suited  either — 

(a)  For  an  infant  school ;  or 

(6)  For  a  school  of  older  children.     (I.  1887.) 

3.  The  New  Code  attaches  special  and  increased  importance  to  the 
study  of  drawing  in  schools.  Describe  some  of  the  earliest  exercises 
which  should  be  given  in  drawing,  and  say  in  what  relation  they 
stand  to  a  good  and  complete  course  of  general  education.     (I.  1890.) 

4.  Describe  the  earliest  lessons  in  drawing  which  should  be  given 
in  an  infant  school.     (S.  1885.) 

5.  Describe  in  words,  and  with  your  own  diagrams,  a  suitable 
elementary  course  of  freehand  drawing,  either  (a)  for  an  infant 
school,  or  (6)  for  a  school  for  older  children.     (I.  1891.) 

6.  How  would  you  begin  to  teach  children  to  draw  by  scale? 
(I.  1897.) 

7.  In  teaching  drawing,  what  kind  of  mechanical  aids  quicken  and 
further  the  use  of  the  eyes,  and  what  kinds  tend  to  *  make  the  eye 
lazy'?     (I.  1898.) 

8.  In  what  way  can  drawing  in  elementary  schools  serve  (a)  for 
practical  utility,  (6)  for  the  cultivation  of  taste  ?     (I.  1898.) 

IX.  The  *  Class'  Subjects. 
(a)  Geography. 

1.  Name  the  different  purposes  which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
teaching  of  Geography ;  and  say  by  what  means  they  can  be  best 
attained.     (II.  1889.) 

2l 
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2.  Distinguish  between  Physiography  and  Geography ;  and  shew 
the  bearing  of  the  distinction  on  the  profitable  teaching  of  the  latter. 
(II.  1899.) 

3.  In  teaching  geography,  why  is  it  necessary  or  desirable  to 
*  begin  at  home '  ?  Illustrate  your  answer  by  giving  a  sketch  of  a 
lesson  on  the  geography,  physical  and  topographical,  of  the  place  in 
which  you  have  lived,  and  of  the  county  in  which  it  is  situated. 
(II.  F.  1881.) 

4.  In  what  way  can  a  plan  of  the  school  and  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings serve  as  an  elementary  lesson  in  geography  ?  Draw  such 
a  plan  of  any  school-room  you  know ;  and  shew  how  it  might  be 
made  useful  in  giving  to  children  right  notions  of  dimensions  and  of 
distance.     (I.  F.  1881  and  S.  1889.) 

5.  Shew  that  a  map  differs  from  a  picture,  and  explain  how  you 
would  supply  its  deficiencies  to  a  class  beginning  to  learn  geography. 
(S.  1881.) 

6.  Describe  the  sort  of  apparatus  and  visible  illustration  which  are 
likely  to  prove  most  helpful  to  a  teacher  in  giving  the  earliest  lessons 
in  geography.     (S.  1886.) 

7.  What  apparatus  would  you  require  for  the  teaching  of 
geography  in  Standards  I.  and  II.?  How  would  you  teach  the 
meaning  and  use  of  a  map,  and  how  would  you  give  the  children  the 
idea  of  scale?     (T.  1896.) 

8.  Describe  the  way  in  which  you  would  use  a  globe  in  teaching 
the  elements  of  geography.  What  other  visible  illustrations  woald 
be  helpful  in  your  early  lessons?     (S.  1880,  and  I.  1882.) 

9.  Name  in  progressive  order  of  teaching  the  apparatus  required 
for  lessons  in  geography  ;  and  shew  how  you  would  give  a  conception 
of  scale  and  proportion  in  map-drawing  to  young  children.    (S.  18S2.) 

10.  In  using  a  map  shew  how  you  would  give  a  true  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  country,  and  of  the  distance  between  important  places. 
What  use  should  be  made  for  this  purpose  of  theJines  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  of  the  scale  of  miles?     (S.  1892.) 

11.  How  is  the  teaching  of  geography  promoted  by  the  use  of 
blank  maps,  by  maps  of  a  familiar  locality,  and  by  map-drawing? 
(I.  1886.) 

12.  Draw  rough  sketches  of  such  illustrations  as  you  would  place 
in  larger  scale  on  the  black-board  in  order  to  teach  a  class  how  the 
shape  of  the  earth  is  proved.     (I.  1899.) 

13.  State  the  chief  points  to  be  noticed  in  giving  a  lesson  on  'a 
river,'  with  the  order  in  which  each  point  should  be  introduced  to 
the  class.  Illustrate  your  answers  by  some  English,  or  Scotch,  river. 
(S.  1882.) 
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14.  Describe  the  best  method  with  which  yoa  are  acquainted  of 
teaching  children  to  draw  mapa.  How  would  you  vary  your 
directions  in  teaching  them  to  draw  maps  of  England,  Kussia,  and 
Australia?     (I.  1884.) 

15.  Describe  a  good  method  of  teaching,  either  (a)  the  elements 
of  Home  Geography  to  very  young  children,  or  (b)  Latitude  and 
Longitude  to  an  advanced  class.     (L  1893.) 

16.  In  preparing  a  lesson  upon  a  comparison  between  the  present 
condition  of  Great  Britain  and  that  of  France,  Germany,  or  the 
United  States,  state  what  classes  of  facts  you  would  wish  to  procure, 
and  in  what  books  you  would  seek  them.     (S.  1891.) 

17.  In  what  way  are  Geography  and  History  related  as  studies  ; 
and  how  may  they  be  taught  so  as  to  mutually  assist  each  other? 
(L  1895.) 

18.  Explain  what  may  be  done  by  the  help  of  reading  books  to 
impart  geographical  and  historical  information  in  schools  in  which 
geography  and  history  are  not  taken  as  class  subjects.     (S.  1888. ) 


{h)  History. 

1.  What  are  the  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  teaching  of 
History  in  schools,  and  what  kinds  of  historical  facts  possess  most 
interest  and  value  in  the  instruction  of  young  children  ?    (XL  1890.) 

2.  The  Code  directs  that  the  earliest  lessons  in  history  for  young 
children  should  be  anecdotal  and  biographical.  Give  reasons  for  this 
recommendation,  and  mention  a  few  leading  incidents  in  English 
History,  which  you  think  might  be  usefully  narrated  to  learners 
before  their  regular  chronological  study  of  English  History  begins. 
(L  1896.) 

3.  How  far  may  biography  be  usefully  employed  as  auxiliary  to 
the  teaching  of  history  ?  Give  a  few  names  of  eminent  persons  who 
might  wisely  be  chosen  for  this  purpose,  and  sketch  the  life  of  one 
of  them  so  as  to  shew  how  the  history  of  a  period  might  be  illustrated 
by  it.     (L  1890.) 

4.  What  methods  can  you  suggest  for  giving  children  an  idea  of 
the  continuity  of  history  ?     (IL  1898. ) 

5.  In  teaching  history,  what  use  do  you  propose  to  make  of  dates  ? 
Explain  how  you  would  teach  chronology  ;  how  much  of  it  ought 
to  be  taught;  and  what  mistakes  are  often  made  in  teaching  it? 
(L  1889.) 

6.  Shew  by  what  means  history  can  be  taught  in  'regressive' 
order.     (I.  1899.) 

7.  What  means  can  you  suggest,  besides  the  use  of  a  text-book,  for 
making  the  history  lesson  profitable  to  older  scholars  ?     (II.  1899.) 
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8.  In  teaching  history  shew  how  the  prinoiplea  of  '  association  of 
ideas '  may  be  utilised.  Shew  the  necessity  of  giving  a  knowledge  of 
the  geography  of  a  country  in  teaching  its  history.  (I.  1896.)  [See 
also  Geography,] 

9.  Shew  the  use  of  ballad  poetry  in  the  teaching  of  history,  and 
illustrate  your  statement  by  some  historical  ballad.     (S.  1884.) 

10.  Shew  how  you  would  combine  important  events  that  ought  to 
be  remembered  with  interesting  details  in  teaching  history.  Illus- 
trate by  sketching  the  points  you  would  introduce  into  a  lesson  on 
•The  Revolution  of  1688.'    (S.  1897.) 

11.  What  plan  would  you  follow  in  giving  a  description  of  some 
famous  battle  ?  Illustrate  your  answer  by  the  battle  of  Flodden  or 
of  Waterloo.     (S.  1882.) 

12.  How  may  visits  to  ancient  buildings  serve  to  illustrate  lessons 
in  EngHsh  History  ?    (S.  1898.) 

(c)  English. 

1.  Granunar  has  been  sometimes  defined  as  the  "art  of  speaking 
and  writing  the  English  language  with  propriety."  How  far  does 
this  definition  appear  to  you  to  be  true,  or  adequate  ?  By  what  ex- 
pedients, other  than  the  teaching  of  technical  grammar,  is  it  possible 
to  enrich  a  scholar's  store  of  words,  and  to  encourage  precision  in  the 
use  of  them?    (I.  1892.) 

2.  In  teaching  £nglish,  some  teachers  begin  with  grammar  and 
parsing,  and  some  with  logical  analysis.  Which  method  do  you 
prefer,  and  why  ?     (II.  1886. ) 

3.  What  is  the  value  of  grammar  as  a  study  ?  How  would  you 
relieve  this  subject  from  dryness  and  formalism?  What  other 
elementary  subjects  should  be  improved  by  knowing  it?     (II.  1894.) 

4.  In  teaching  grammar  what  should  be  the  object  of  the  teacher 
as  regards  mental  discipline  ?    How  may  this  be  attained  ?    (S.  1895.) 

5.  What  is  the  use  of  learning  English  Grammar  in  Elementary 
Schools?  Explain  by  what  other  exercises  than  those  in  pore 
grammar  you  can  enlarge  the  vocabulary  of  scholars,  and  help  them 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  formations,  relations,  and  right  use  of  words. 
(II.  F.  1881.) 

6.  In  teaching  English  would  you  prefer  to  begin  with  the  parts 
of  speech  or  with  the  complete  simple  sentence  ?  Give  reasons  for 
your  choice,  and  shew  how  you  would  proceed  with  the  method 
which  you  prefer.     (I.  1894.) 

7.  Should  the  definition  of  a  grammatical  term  be  taught  before  or 
after  the  use  and  explanation  of  examples  ?  Give  reasons  for  your 
answer,  and  sa^'  how  the  two  methods  of  procedure  are  logically  dis- 
tinguishable.    (II.  1891.) 
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8.  Describe  briefly  the  means  by  which  yon  would  impart  the  first 
elements  of  grammar  to  children.  At  what  stage  in  their  progress 
should  you  commence  this  part  of  their  instruction  ?    (S.  1881.) 

9.  In  what  order  would  you  teach  the  parts  of  speech?  Give 
some  examples  of  the  exercises  by  which  you  would  make  it  clear 
that  the  class  to  which  a  word  belongs  depends  entirely  on  the  way 
in  which  it  is  used  ;  and  that  the  same  word  may  often  be  used  in 
several  different  ways.     (I.  1882. ) 

10.  What  is  meant  by  saying  that  parsing  is  essentially  a  deductive 
exercise,  and  the  establishment  of  the  laws  of  syntax  is  indtictive  ? 
Illustrate  your  answer  by  an  outline  of  a  lesson  on  adjective  sentences. 
(I.  1884.) 

11.  How  far  can  the  teaching  of  English  grammar  be  made  to  bear 
practically  upon  the  oral  answering  and  written  exercises  of  scholars  ? 
(U.  1887.) 

12.  Shew  how  you  would  teach  the  meaning  of  Svbjecty  Predicate, 
and  Verb  to  a  class.     (I.  1896.) 

13.  Shew  by  what  steps  you  would  lead  a  pupil  to  arrive  at  the 
definition  of  a  Preposition.     (I.  1899.) 

14.  Shew  by  examples  to  what  purposes  a  knowledge  of  the  gram< 
matical  analysis  of  sentences  may  be  applied.     (II.  1899.) 

15.  'Word-building'  is  a  common  exercise  in  the  upper  classes  of 
a  school.  Give  some  examples  of  this  exercise,  and  say  what  is  the 
use  of  it.     (S.  1888.) 

16.  Give  a  sketch  of  a  lesson  on  word-building  to  Standard  IV. 
Shew  how  you  would  make  lessons  in  this  subject  helpful  in  regard 
to  grammar.    (S.  1896.) 

17.  What  is  the  use  of  'paraphrase*  as  an  exercise  in  language? 
Give,  as  to  a  pupil  teacher,  some  rules  which  should  be  observed  in 
attempting  to  paraphrase  a  poetical  extract ;  and  add  a  brief  example 
of  a  good  paraphrase  of  your  own  of  some  familiar  verse.     (I.  1890.) 

18.  Give  an  outline  of  the  knowledge  of  grammar  which  you  con- 
sider  essential  for  teaching  English  composition.    (S.  1898.) 

19.  Shew  that  grammar  and  composition  may  be  taught  simultane- 
ously from  the  first     (S.  1879.) 

20.  It  is  set  forth  in  the  official  Instructions  to  Inspectors  that 
«  From  the  first  the  teaching  of  English  should  be  supplemented  by 
simple  exercises  in  composition."  Explain  in  detail  how  you  would 
give  effect  to  this  injunction  in  Standards  IL  and  III.     (I.  1888.) 

21.  Shew  that  reproduction  in  exercise  books  of  oral  lessons,  or  of 
short  tales  read  aloud,  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching  compo- 
sition to  young  children.     (I.M.  1881.) 

22.  Describe  the  best  exercises  you  know  in  English  composition, 
and  the  best  way  of  correcting  them.    (S.  1893.) 
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23.  What  are  the  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  in  correotiDg  the 
composition,  e.g.,  a  letter,  of  an  older  class.     (S.  1883.) 

24.  What  do  you  understand  by  Literature  as  a  subject  of  in- 
struction in  public  elementary  schools  ?  What  are  the  chief  advant- 
ages to  be  obtained  from  its  study  ?     (II.  1884.) 

25.  What  preparatory  work  should  be  given  to  a  senior  class 
before  they  are  allowed  to  commit  a  passage  of  poetry  to  memory  ? 
(I.  1884,  and  II.  M.  1881.) 

{d)  Elemexitary  Science. 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  Science  and  what  departments 
of  science  fall  properly  within  the  limits  of  an  elementary  school 
course  ?  Is  it  possible  to  give  truly  scientific  lessons  without  using 
hard  or  technical  terms?  Illustrate  your  answer  by  an  example. 
(IL  F.  1881.) 

2.  What  is  understood  in  the  Code  by  'Elementary  Science'? 
What  kind  of  mental  training  are  lessons  in  this  subject  specially 
fitted  to  give?    (II.  1883.) 

3.  With  which  of  the  sciences  is  Physical  Greography  closely  con* 
nocted  ?  Illustrate  this  connection  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  sciences 
you  have  named.     (II.  M.  1881.) 

4.  State  the  principal  natural  laws  involved  in  a  lesson  on  Wind, 
and  describe  any  simple  experiments  or  illustrations  by  which  yon 
would  propose  to  illustrate  tiiese  laws.     (I.  M.  1881.) 

5.  Give  briefly  in  each  case  some  one  natural  law  which  would 
require  illustration  by  experiments  in  lessons  on  the  microscope^  the 
thermometer^  the  steelyard,  balloons,  ships  ;  and  state  the  experiments 
you  would  employ  for  illustration.     (I.  1884.) 

6.  If  your  school  is  supplied  with  (a)  a  globe,  (6)  a  sundial,  (c)  a 
mariner's  compass,  {d)  a  thermometer,  what  use  would  you  make  of 
them?    (S.  1885.) 

Appendixes. 
(a)  Appendix  I.— Sketch  of  Mental  Science. 

1.  Explain  the  processes  of  hearing  and  seeing,  and  say  by  what 
sort  of  school  exercises  the  eye  and  the  ear  may  be  trained.  DiaUn- 
guish  between  sense,  sensation,  sensibility,  and  sensitiveness.    (II.  1882.) 

2.  Say  what  is  the  earliest  form  of  mental  power  observable  in  the 
history  of  a  young  child,  and  shew  by  what  sort  of  school  exercises 
you  could  encourage  and  develop  it.     (II.  1891.)     [See  also  ch.  ii.] 

3.  What  is  meant  by  attention^  How  can  it  be  cultivated  in 
children?     (I.  1894.)     [See  also  ch.  vii.  and  Index.] 
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4.  Distinguiah  between  aenacUiont  perception^  conception.  What  other 
faculties  must  be  exercised  in  advancing  from  the  first  to  the  second, 
and  from  the  second  to  the  third?  Shew  the  importance  of  the 
teacher's  aid  in  each  step  of  the  process,  and  the  mischief  likely  to 
arise  from  neglect.     (II.  1884.) 

5.  What  is  the  difference  between  aenscUUmy  obaervcUion,  and  per- 
ception! Illustrate  your  answer  by  reference  to  some  disciplinal 
exercises  suited  for  young  children.     (I.  1886.)     [See  also  Index.] 

6.  What  is  meant  by  a  aenae  impreaaion  and  by  a  concept  ?  Describe 
the  process  by  which  we  are  said  to  perceive  an  object.     (I.  1888.) 

7.  What  is  meant  by  the  faculty  of  obaervation,  and  why  is  it 
desirable  to  cultivate  it  ?  Give  some  examples  of  exercises  calculated 
to  strengthen  this  faculty,  (a)  in  a  rural  school,  or  (6)  in  a  school 
situated  in  a  large  town.     (I.  1891.)    [See  also  Index.] 

8.  Distinguish  between  observation  and  experiment  and  shew  how 
we  may  learn  by  experiment  what  we  could  not  learn  merely  from 
observation.     (II.  1897.) 

9.  What  is  meant  by  Abstraction,  and  by  Oeneraliaation!  Give 
examples  of  both  these  processes,  and  shew  how  a  knowledge  of  them 
would  enable  you  to  explain  to  pupil  teachers  the  true  nature  of  an 
*  abstract  noun '  and  of  a  *  common  noun '  respectively.    (II.  1891.) 

10.  What  have  you  learned  about  the  mental  laws  and  processes 
concerned  in  the  act  of  remembering?  Distinguish  between  those 
school  lessons  which  ought,  and  those  which  ought  not,  to  be  com- 
mitted to  memory,  and  give  your  reasons.     (II.  1882.) 

11.  Explain,  as  fully  as  you  can,  by  what  processes  the  memory 
operates,  and  by  what  means  it  can  be  strengthened.  Point  out 
some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worse  forms  of  memory  exercises. 
(I.  1886.) 

12.  What  is  the  difference  between  memory  and  recollectiofi  ?  How 
can  the  memory  be  strengthened  ?  What  are  the  special  subjects  in 
connection  with  which  it  is  desirable  to  cause  words  and  sentences 
to  be  committed  to  memory?     (I.  1887.) 

13.  What  is  meant  by  the  Aaaociation  of  Ideaal  Give  examples 
of  different  kinds  of  mental  associations,  and  shew  what  practical 
bearing  this  question  has  on  a  teacher's  work.    (I.  1889, 1.  1891,  etc.) 

14.  What  associations  of  memory  are  most  active  in  the  case  of 
very  young  scholars  ?  Shew  that  these  may  be  gradually  replaced 
by  higher  habits  of  association  under  skilful  teaching.     (L  1886.) 

15.  What  is  the  exact  meaning  of  each  of  these  words  : — Reminia- 
cence,  Recollection,  Memory  ?  Give  some  simple  practical  rules  with 
reference  to  the  character  and  right  use  of  memory  exercises  in 
schools.     (I.  1889). 
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16.  When  and  bow  ie  '  leuitiDg  by  heart '  mmt  useful  in  a  lehooIT 
Give  reuons  for  and  againal  committing  to  memory — (a)  dcfinitioiu 
of  words,  (6)  ralei  of  grammar,  (c)  datei,  (d)  wlectioiu  of  poetry, 
and  (e]  arithmetical  tablea.     (3.  1889.)     [See  also  Indei.] 

17.  How  far  is  it  well  to  cnltivate  imagination  in  children?  How 
cauitbedone?     (II.  1897.) 

18.  What  is  meant  by  apprehtmion,  judgment,  and  reasoning 
Teepectively  T  Illustrate  your  answer  by  reference  to  school  lesaona. 
(11.  1893.) 

19.  What  are  the  processes  of  thought  involved  in  (a)  theoUacifica- 
tioa  of  objecta,  {b)  the  use  of  an  abstract  noan,  and  (c)  the  nse  of 
a  syllogism.     (II.  1890.) 


(t)  Appendix  n.— The  Eindeisajteii  System. 

1.  Give  a  short  summary  of  the  principal  events  in  Froebel's  lifs, 
and  of  the  main  principles  which  h«  advocated.     (IL  1893.) 

2.  Sketch  the  character  and  career  of  Froebel ;  and  enumerate 
briefiv  the  two  or  three  main  principles  which  he  sought  to  enforce 
and  to  illustrate,      (II.  1886.) 

3.  When  and  where  was  the  fintt  'Kindergarten'  established? 
When  and  why  were  schools  on  Froebel's  principles  forbidden  to  be 
established  in  Prussia?     (II.  1896.) 

4.  What  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  child  life  which  under- 
lie Froebel's  system  of  teaching  infants?    (I.  1S8S.) 

5.  Give  a  short  accoaut  of  the  Kindergaittn  System,  pointing  out 
its  value  and  possible  abiisea,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  system 
of  teaching  infanta.     (II.  1864.) 

6.  Discuss  these  sayings  of  Friedrich  Froebel ;  and  give  them, 
if  you  can,  a  practical  ai)plication  to  the  work  of  an  elementary 
teacher;  — 

(a)  "In  the^e  games  I  detected  the  mainspring  of  the  moral 

strength  that  animated  the  pupils." 
"'    'Closely  ak-in  to  the  games  in  their  morally  strenglltening 
aspect  were  the  walks  .  .   .  especially  when  conducted  by 
Pestaloizi  himself."    (II.  1S87.) 
at  special  purposes,  in  connexion  with  the  development  of  a 
lind  and   character,  are  aimed  at   in   the   'Kindergarten' 
Which  of  the  manual  or  other  employments  devised  by 
eem  to  you  best  fitted  to  fulfil  these  purposes?     (I.  1883.) 
>ltdn   on   'Kindergarten'   principles  the   meaning   and   im- 
of  children's  play.     (11.  1899.) 
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9.  Enumerate  the  series  of  '  g\ft8  *  generally  used  in  the  Kinder- 
garten, shew  the  progressive  nature  of  their  lessons,  and  indicate 
briefly  the  purpose  which  each  is  meant  to  serve.  (S.  1881,  and  II. 
1899.) 

10.  Explain  the  terms  Kindergarten^  FroebeVi  gifts ;  and  state  fuUy 
the  educational  use  of  the  second  and  fourth  gifts.     (S.  1884.) 

11.  Make  a  list  of  the  employments  and  manual  exercises  which 
you  consider  most  useful  and  interesting  in  the  training  of  very 
young  children  ;  and  say  what  is  the  special  educational  value  of  each. 
(I.  1893,  and  S.  1895.) 

12.  How  far  can  the  methods  of  Froebel  encourage  inventive- 
ness and  individual  effort  on  the  part  of  children  ?  Give  examples. 
(I.  1893.) 

13.  Indicate  the  uses  and  abuses  of  the  Kindergarten  System.  To 
what  extent  does  it  cultivate  habits  of  observation  and  reflection. 
(I.  1895.) 

14.  Of  all  the  different  employments  now  used  in  infant  schools, 
besides  the  learning  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  which  do 
you  consider  the  most  useful  and  interesting,  and  why?     (S.  1885.) 

15.  Say  by  which  of  the  exercises  of  Froebel,  or  by  what  other 
discipline  in  higher  classes,  it  is  possible  to  call  out  or  strengthen  the 
inventive  faculty  in  children.     (II.  1883.) 

16.  It  is  said  in  the  Instructions  to  Inspectors,  that  it  is  of  little 
service  to  adopt  the  *  gijts '  and  mechanical  occupations  of  the  Kinder- 
garten unless  they  are  so  used  as  to  furnish  real  training  in  accuracy 
of  hand  and  eye,  in  intelligence  and  obedience.  Discuss  this  state- 
ment, and  the  reason  for  it.     (I.  1890.) 

17.  Describe  the  kind  of  manual  employments  best  suited  to  give, 
to  very  little  children,  ideas  of  form  and  of  construction,  and  to  give 
early  training  in  invention  and  design.     (I.  1891.) 

18.  Detail  some  of  the  geometrical  properties  that  may  be  taught 
to  young  children  by  folding  square  or  rectangular  pieces  of  paper  ; 
and  give  illustrative  diagrams.     (S.  1883.) 

19.  What  is  the  educational  value  of  working  or  pricking  outlines 
of  animals,  or  other  objects?     (I.  1897.) 

20.  Which  of  the  manual  employments  in  an  infant  school  is  most 
useful  as  a  help  in  the  teaching  of  writing?  Explain  and  illustrate 
your  answer.     (S.  1889.) 

21.  What  is  the  purpose  of  introducing  action  into  Kindergarten 
songs?    (S.  1898.) 

22.  Which  of  the  manual  employments  devised  by  Froebel  is  most 
helpful  in  teaching  children  the  elements  of  arithmetic?  Give  examples 
of  a  lesson  on  number  suited  for  infants.     (I.  1888.) 

23.  Point  out  the  progressive  nature  of  *  FroebePs  gifts,*  and  shew 
that  the  same  principles  underlie  all  scientific  teaching.     (I.  1884.) 
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(c)  Appendix  in.— List  of  Books. 

1.  Mention  any  books  relating  to  the  History  or  Philosopliy  of 
Education,  which  should  be  read  by  any  one  who  is  anxious  to  become 
thoroughly  qualified  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher,  or  which  you  hope 
to  read  at  leisure,  after  your  college  course  is  complete,  and  give  your 
reasons  for  the  selection.     (II.  1883.) 

2.  What  book  on  the  History  or  Philosophy  of  Education  have  you 
been  advised  at  college  to  read,  or  do  you  intend  to  read,  after  the 
attainment  of  your  certificate,  in  order  to  become  more  fully  qualified 
for  the  duties  of  your  profession  ?    (II.  1886.) 
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Abbott,  Dr.,  on  what  we  know  as  children, 
148;  on  spelling,  S94 ;  on  English,  416, 
418,  425. 

Abstraction,  136.  325,  411. 

Abstract,  ideas,  136 ;  numbers,  realisation  of, 
337-338,  355. 

Abstracta  of  lessons  as  composition  exercises, 
429. 

Accent,  in  reading,  243. 

Accnracy,  of  idea,  16 ;  of  knowledge,  93, 102. 

Acquisition,  of  information  for  lessons,  58 ; 
reading  as  an  instrument  of,  224. 

Action,  child's  love  of,  157.  258,  260,  895. 

Activi^,  in  children,  8,  209.  258,  381. 

Addition,  838,  347-348 ;  complementary,  in 
subtraction,  350-351. 

Admiration,  sham,  in  literature,  436. 

Esthetic  emotions,  433. 

Affixes,  422. 

Aim,  in  teaching,  60.  81 ;  of  critic,  84. 

Air,  necessity  for  change  of  in  rooms,  169, 170 ; 
effects  of  breathing  bad,  170. 

Alphabet,  learning  of  not  necessary  as  a 
preliminary  to  reading,  225,  237,  257-258; 
nature  of,  227,  234,  235  ;  extended,  in  phon- 
etic method,  285  ;  modes  of  teaching,  257- 
260,  262-263 ;  by  letter  blocks,  258 ;  by  solid 
letter  forms,  258 ;  by  letter  tablets,  258 ;  by 
association  with  pictures,  259;  by  "inter- 
Jectional  imitative  "  methods,  259 ;  by  con- 
stmctive  exercises,  259 ;  by  sheet  and 
pointer,  259 ;  on  black-board,  259  ;  by  draw- 
ing, 259 ;  by  object-and-word  method,  250- 
260,  202-264 ;  order  of,  263. 

Alphabetic  method,  in  reading,  232-233. 

Amateur,  so-called  clever,  86. 

Analysis,  topical,  17 ;  method  of,  49-51  ;  in 
extension  and  intension,  49  ;  by  questions, 
100 ;  phonic,  229,  238,  266,  268,  270,  274 ;  in 
reading,  235,  236,  251,  262 ;  of  words  into 
letters,  262  of  examples  in  multiplication, 
351 ;  of  examples  in  division,  853 ;  of  num- 
bers, 353 ;  of  sentences,  416-421. 

Anecdotes,  as  illustrations,  145. 

Anger,  indiscipline,  199. 

Answers,  qualities  and  treatment  of,  118- 
131  ;  good,  119-122, 126;  bad,  122-125  ;  specu- 
lative, 125  ;  ridiculous,  125 :  mmie  of  dealing 
with,  125-128  ;  simultaneous,  128-129  ;  mis- 
takes by  teacher  in  treating,  129-131. 

A  posteriorimtthod.,  49,  50. 

ApparatilS,  the  school  should  possess, 
138,  139, 141 ;  for  experimental  lessons,  141, 
142,  442 ;  construction  of  by  teacher,  141, 
442 ;  placed  ready,  150 ;  kinds  of,  181-182 : 


in  arithmetic,  887,  338 ;  in  geography,  377, 
381,  883;  in  history,  899,  403;  in  science, 
442. 

Application,  habit  of,  13. 

Apprehension,  difference  of  in  children,  79; 
consideration  of  in  questioning,  113 ;  diffi- 
culty of,  136;  incomplete,  144;  quickness 
of,  324. 

Approximation,  in  arithmetic,  335. 

A  priori  method,  49,  50. 

Arithmetic,  position  of  in  school  course, 
320-321 ;  as  a  science  and  as  an  art,  321-:{22 ; 
limits  of  in  text-books,  322 ;  general  objects 
of  the  teaching  of,  822-324 ;  value  of  as  a 
means  of  training,  324-325 ;  general  method 
of  teaching  a  new  rule,  326-329 ;  c«nduct  of 
practice  work  in,  829-330;  disciplinary 
measures  in,  331-332 ;  good  habits  of  calcu- 
lation in,  832-833 ;  learning  of  tables,  333, 
334 ;  shortened  processes  and  approximate 
methods  in,  834-335  ;  books  on,  335-336 ; 
cards  for  testing,  836 ;  first  notions  of  num- 
ber in,  336-337  ;  abstract  numbers  in,  337- 
838  ;  earliest  addition  and  subtraction,  338 ; 
teaching  of  the  figures,  838-339 ;  principle 
of  the  decimal  notation,  339,  345  ;  Grube's 
method,  340-344 ;  notation  and  numeration, 
845-347 ;  addition,  847-348  ;  subtraction,  34S- 
851;  multiplication,  851-352;  division,  853- 
855 ;  compound  rules,  355-356 ;  vulgar  frac- 
tions, 856-860 ;  decimals,  360-362 ;  practice- 
362;  'unity  method'  and  proportion,  362- 
364  ;  higlier  rules,  864-366  ;  square  and  cube 
root,  364-366. 

Arrangement,  of  information  in  teaching,  89, 
61 ;  of  desks.  174-175 ;  of  class  in  reading, 
249 :  of  information  in  reading  books,  268, 
269,  272-273,  275-276;  in  arithmetical  exer- 
cises, 330. 

Art,  of  education,  2,  3 ;  characteristics  of  a 
work  of,  36-38;  of  leaving  out,  60,  400; 
criticism  of.  84 ;  of  reading,  224  ;  of  arith- 
metic, 320,  321 ;  of  drawing,  366. 

Articulation,  in  reading,  242-243 ;  difficulties 
of,  273. 

Assimilation  of  ideas.  22. 

Association,  of  ideas,  17,  97,  281,  325;  of 
sound  and  symbol  in  reading,  223,  227,  231- 
239,  250,  261 ;  of  symbol  and  idea,  223,  262 ; 
of  reading  with  writing,  231,  275 ;  of  form 
and  sense  in  spelling,  280,  281 ;  of  geo- 
graphy and  history,  374,  391,  396. 

AUases,  392. 

Atmosphere,  effects  of  bad,  170 ;  moral,  197. 

Attention,  importance  of,  8, 19-20, 28, 82, 8J ; 
to  small  things,  77 ;  focussed  by  questions, 
103 ;  inflnence  of  illustrations  on,  136,  217 ; 
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means  of  securing,  136,  216-210 ;  nature  of, 
218-216;  spontaneous  or  automatic,  213; 
volitional,  213.  214 ;  effect  of  interest  on, 
214-215 ;  troubieHonieness  of  defective,  214 ; 
in  early  years,  215  :  growth  of  by  exercise, 
215 ;  influence  of  pleasantness  on,  216,  217  ; 
influence  of  on  the  future  of  the  child,  217  ; 
effect  of  methods  on,  218 ;  stimulus  to  of 
emulation,  219 ;  to  infonnation  in  reading, 
275  ;  training  of  from  arithmetic,  324. 
Authority,  exercise  of  by  the  teacher,  191-193 : 
not  paraded,  200. 

B 

Bacon,  on  conversation,  44. 

nackgrouiid,  in  teaching,  33. 

B.-iin,  Prof.,  on  the  terms  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis, 49  ;  on  contrast,  147  ;  on  wonder  and 
mystery,  218 ;  on  the  value  of  arithmetic, 
320 ;  on  the  age  for  beginning  grammar,  412. 

Ballads,  national,  influence  of,  405,  406;  learn- 
ing of  historical,  406. 

Ball  frame,  338. 

Basedow,  school  bakery,  258. 

Beauty,  of  literary  form,  248 ;  sense  of,  867. 

Bell,  Dr.,  on  teaching  the  alphabet  by  draw- 
ing, 259. 

Bias,  In  favour  of  special  methods,  80. 

BilKsr,  Dr.,  on  Pestalozzi's  method  of  teaching 
writing,  810. 

Bill  of  indictment  against  our  English  nota- 
tion, 220-227. 

Biography,  bearing  of  In  teaching  history,  404. 

BlaCK-DOard,  summaries  on,  62,  64,  163, 
403 :  sketches  on,  141,  142,  327,  380,  381, 
886,  387, 402, 441 ;  importance  of,  181 ;  kinds 
of  black-boards,  181-182 ;  use  of  in  reading, 
255,  259,  2ril-262,  204,  207,  271,  272;  in 
spelling,  2S2 ;  In  Nvriting,  307,  310  ;  in  arith- 
metic. 827,  337,  345,  851-353;  in  drawing, 
371 ;  in  geography,  877,  880,  381,  888,  884, 

.  386,  390 ;  in  grammor,  416, 420, 421 ;  in  com- 
IH)»itlon,  427,  428;  in  elementary  science, 
440,  441. 

Black-board  heads,  62,  64, 163,  403. 

Blackie,  Professor,  on  example  of  great  men, 
404. 

Blunders,  remarkable,  82 ;  In  answering,  123. 
126;  in  spelling,  280,  287-291;  in  writing, 
305 ;  in  composition,  425. 

Bluster,  191. 

Body,  posture  of  in  school  work,  170,  174; 
position  of  in  writing,  304. 

Books,  for  study,  20-21;  error  of  trying 
many,  21 ;  Information  from,  26 ;  general 
qualtics  of  for  school  use,  183-185  ;  treat- 
ment of,  183 ;  for  uso  in  teaching  reading, 
184,  2(V>-206,  268-269,  272-273,  275-276 ;  for 
spelling,  298 ;  for  writing,  300-308  ;  in  arith- 
metic, 332,  335-336  ;  for  drawing,  870  ;  on 
geography,  392-893 ;  on  history,  400,  405, 
406 ;  lessons  on  great,  402 ;  on  grammar, 
409,  419,  423-424 ;  for  literatoits,  434,  435  ; 
for  science,  442. 

Botany,  teaching  of,  441-442. 

'Borrowing  and  carrying'  plan  in  subtrac- 
tion, 348. 

Bowen,  E.  E.,  on  the  value  of  showing  over 
telling,  427 ;  on  the  work  of  education,  443. 

Bowen,  H.  C,  on  the  marking  of  history 


books,  405 ;  list  of  historical  noTels,  406 ; 

on  the  study  of  literature,  434« 
Braun,  Prof.,  on  lessons  preliminary  to  bis- 

tory,  899. 
Breath,  proper  management  of  in  remding, 

245,  278. 
'  Brimstone  and  treacle '  method,  28. 
British  Empire,  geography  of,  388-380. 
Brodie,  E.  H.,  absurd  words  as  copies  in 

writing,  807. 


CiESAR,  Julius,  reproof  of  sing-song,  273. 

Calculation,  good  habits  of,  826,  832-333,  34S, 
850-351 ;  shorbmed  methods  of,  334-S3&. 

Caldcrwood,  Prof.,  on  interesting  children. 
157 ;  on  perfection,  200. 

Calkins,  N.  A.,  on  teaching  the  elements  of 
reading,  231,  232,  260 ;  addition  exerciser, 
848. 

Capacity  for  taking  pains,  41. 

Capitals,  teaching  of,  in  reading,  264 ;  in  writ- 
ing, 317-318. 

Cardinal  points,  379. 

Cards,  arithmetic,  386. 

Carlyle,  on  books,  20. 

Carping,  not  criticism,  85. 

Casting  out  the  nines,  852. 

Censure,  85. 

Chance,  methods,  5  ;  words,  effect  of,  33. 

Change,  necessity  fur,  8 ;  child's  love  of,  SI ; 
in  lecture,  154  ;  value  of,  170-171. 

Chalks,  coloured,  use  of,  142 ;  in  teachioi; 
geography,  884. 

Chcorhilness,  of  teacher,  4,  27,  30,  186;  of 
children,  80, 182. 

Oiemistrj',  374,  441. 

Cbildrexi,  attention  and  interest  of,  ^. 
27,  28,  29,  103,  107,  122,  136,  156,  157. 
213-219;  curiosity  of,  8,  53,  108,  136,  21^. 
260,  263,  337,  378,  487 ;  knowletlge  of  by 
teacher,  25,  26,  04,  145,  187-188;  order 
of  development  of  faculties  of,  26;  pecu- 
liarities of  moral  character  of,  27  :  happ  - 
iiess  of,  27,  190,  205,  216  ;  acuteoeM  of  ia 
reading  character,  29, 196;  allowed  to  think 
for  themselves,  32, 122, 129,  161 ;  treatmciit 
of  dull,  82,  80,  117;  help  given  to.  80, 1^0. 
brilliant  things  said  by,  82  ;  qne«tioning  of 
one  another,  118;  difficulties  of,  119,  14$, 
832  ;  faults  of  in  answering,  122-128 ;  for- 
wardness in,  124-125, 127,  211;  training  of 
observation  of,  137,  139,  148,  368,  373,  'SS^'s 
437  ;  good  listeners  if  interested,  157  ;  de- 
light in  action,  157,  881,  395 ;  influenced  by 
manner,  157  ;  effects  of  bad  air  upon,  170; 
nHief  to  by  change  of  posture  and  pla"v. 
170,  171  ;  influence  of  bad  desks  <4. 
h(»alth  of,  173;  ehissificiUon  of,  17S-177: 
short'Sighted,  182,  819;  training  of  in 
playground,  188 ;  management  of,  lS9-ir«'^ 
20S-212;  not  treated  as  machines,  1'j:>; 
obedience  of,  195,  202;  inherited  IHas  of 
against  restraint,  196 ;  influence  of  moral 
atmosphere  on,  197;  punishment  of,  lii>S- 
208;  feelings  of  should  not  ba  woandni 
unnecessarily,  200 ;  love  of  fireedom  in,  206 ; 
employment  of,  208-210 ;  commentUtioi:  of^ 
210;  treated  according  to  character  and 
temperament,  210 ;  position  of  for  t^^^j^i"^ 
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249,  287,  804 ;  liking  for  jingling  sounds, 
269 ;  allowance  for  natural  characteristics 
of,  211  ;  interest  of  in  persons,  269,  895, 
404 ;  should  bo  taught  to  like  books,  268, 
27G ;  corruption  of  taste  of,  276 ;  apprecia- 
tion of  style  by,  276 ;  strangeness  a  diffi- 
culty to,  829 ;  influence  of  history  upon,  893- 
395,  404 ;  love  of  for  stories,  897,  899 ;  over- 
loading of  with  too  many  facts,  401,  440. 

Chinese  principle  of  word  learning,  237. 

Chronology,  398,  400. 

Cicero,  remark  on  teaching,  12. 

Class,  control  of,  188-205 ;  movements  of, 
197-198,  207 ;  officering  of,  177-178 ;  position 
of  for  reading,  249;  separation  of  from 
others.  167,  180. 

Classmcation,  of  children,  175-176  ;  read- 
justment of,  176;  of  syllables  in  reading, 
237 ;  of  words  in  phono-analytic  method, 
238 ;  of  methods  of  associating  sound  and 
symbol  in  teaching  reading,  239 ;  of  letters 
in  writing,  812,  815  ;  of  plants,  442. 

Class  Managreznent,  influence  of  oi^ni- 
sation  on,  1 66-]  86;  from  the  disciplinary 
aide,  185-208  ;  order  in,  188-191;  authority 
in,  191-198;  tact  in,  193-194;  obedience  in, 
195-197  ;  movements  in,  197-198,  207 ;  bear- 
ing of  reproof  and  punishment  on,  198-208  ; 
general  treatment  of  children  in,  208-212; 
means  of  securing  interest  and  attention  in, 
213-219. 

Class  matches,  118. 

Cleanliness  of  school-room,  168. 

Clearness,  of  answers,  120 ;  in  reading,  242 : 
in  composition.  425. 

Collection  of  objects,  for  teaching,  138;  en- 
couraged in  boys,  442. 

Colours,  use  of  in  map-drawing,  385. 

Comenius,  on  repetition,  8. 

Commands,  171, 192, 198,  206. 

Commonplace  book,  82. 

Common  things,  value  of,  138. 

Comparative  Method,  described,  45 ; 
specimen  lesson  on,  73-76;  list  of  lessons 
on,  76 ;  in  geography,  876,  890 ;  in  history, 
403-404 ;  in  grammar,  415. 

Comparison,  as  a  mode  of  illustration, 
136,  143,  144, 146, 149 ;  of  sounds  in  reading, 
229.  236,  237,  238 ;  in  spelling,  281,  293 ;  in 
writing,  316;  of  numbers,  340,  341,  344. 
(See  CoMPARATivx  Mkthod.) 

Compass,  mariner's,  380. 

Compayre,  Prof.,  history  of  education,  221, 
273,  309,  338;  on  tlie  moral  influence  of 
history,  404;  on  observation,  437. 

Complementai7  addition,  plan  of  in  subtrac- 
tion, 350-861. 

Compositioxi,  as  an  aid  to  spelling,  299  ; 
importance  of,  424  ;  q<ualities  to  be  aimed 
at  in,  424-420 ;  direct  instruction  in,  426- 
427 ;  the  use  of  a  good  model  in,  427  ; 
graduated  and  regular  practice  in,  427-428  ; 
training  of  the  ear  in,  428 ;  subjects  to  be 
written  about,  428-429,  431 ;  simple  narra- 
tive, 429 ;  easy  description,  429 ;  abstracts, 
429-430;  letter  writing,  430;  rejwrts  of 
lessons,  430 ;  themes,  etc..  431 ;  answering  of 
an  examination  paper,  431-432  ;  iiaraphras- 
ing,  432-433. 

Cora^und  rules,  355-356. 

Compolsien,  190. 


Conceptive  faculty,  trained  by  geography, 
872. 

Concrete  to  abstract,  836,  839. 

Conditions,  physical,  23,  87, 166-171 ;  of  work, 
191. 

Confidence,  8, 187. 

Confusion,  flrom  want  of  discrimination,  144. 

Coi^unctiqn,  teaching  of,  419. 

Connection,  of  ideas,  6,  87,  89,  61,  81,  87, 114, 
115,  438 ;  of  lessons  in  series,  67. 

Conning,  282-283,  286. 

Consonants,  powers  of,  233,  234 ;  enunciation 
•f,  242 ;  in  spelling,  296-297. 

Continents,  teaching  the  geography  of,  387. 

Contracted  methods,  in  arithmetic,  334-335. 

Contrast,  in  illustrations,  143,  147:  in 
lecture,  157 ;  value  of  in  learning  to  read, 
229 :  in  spelling,  281 ;  in  writing,  316. 

Control,  of  children  in  class,  188-208. 

Conversational  Method,  described,  42; 
instance  of,  43 ;  advantages  of,  44 ;  use  of 
in  geography,  876. 

Copies,  nature  of  in  writing,  307. 

Copy-books,  307-308,  819,  320. 

Copying  plans,  in  writing,  306-309. 

Copying,  prevention  of,  in  dictation,  287 ;  in 
arithmetic,  331. 

Correction,  during  teaching,  211-212 ;  of 
errors  in  reading,  252-253,  2t>7  ;  of  errors  in 
spelling,  290-291 ;  in  writing,  305-306,  316 ; 
in  arithmetic,  829,  332;  in  composition, 
427-428 

Counting*  383,  838,  347. 

Cram,  16,  872. 

Critic,  nature  of  the  work  of,  S3,  84 ;  weak, 
83  ;  shallow,  86 ;  unobservant,  86. 

Criticism,  of  lessons,  82-89 ;  nature  of  gene- 
ral, 84 ;  aim  of,  84 ;  defective,  85  ;  in  litera- 
ture, 84,  435-436 ;  of  faults  in  written 
answers,  432. 

Criticism  lessons,  82. 

Cube  root,  866-366. 

Culture,  23. 

Curiosity,  in  children,  8, 53, 103, 136,  218,  260, 
263,  837,  378,  437. 

Current  hand  in  writing,  319. 

Carrie,  on  the  sanitary  state  of  the  school- 
room, 170 ;  on  merely  importing  into  tlic 
minds  of  children  the  judgments  of  others, 
402 ;  on  comparison  in  history,  403. 

Cyclopaedia  of  Edtuation,  on  the  mastery  of 
spelling,  293;  on  the  introduction  of  tlie 
decimal  system  of  notation,  847. 

D. 

Dates,  398,  400. 

Decimal  notation,  introduction  to  prin- 
ciple of,  889 ;  teaching  of,  345,  847 ;  histori- 
cal note  on,  347. 

Decimals,  teaching  of,  860-862 ;  mode  of 
expressing  a  sum  of  money  as  tlie  decimal 
of  £1,  861. 

Declamation,  not  reading,  240,  241. 

Decomposition  plan  of  teaching  subtraction, 
349-350. 

Decoration  of  schools,  168. 

Deduction,  47 ;  in  science,  437. 

Deductive  method,  47-51. 

DeflnitionSfShould  be  the  outcome  of  teach' 
ing,  47,  48;  difficulty  of,  110,  111;  made 
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clear  by  illtutrations,  144 ;  dictionary,  161 ; 
in  geography,  879 ;  in  grammar,  418. 

De  Morgan,  on  abbreviated  method  of  long 
division,  884,  354 ;  plan  of  complementary 
addition,  850 ;  process  of  *  casting  out  the 
nines '  describea  by,  852. 

De  Quincey,  on  roles  for  composition,  427. 

Derivation,  252,  421. 

Descartes,  on  method,  10. 

Description^  lessons  of  in  geography,  877 ;  in 
composition,  429. 

Desks,  qualities  of,  173*175 ;  effect  of  bad  on 
health,  173 ;  for  infants,  178 ;  8)«ce  for 
children  in,  178  ;  dimensions  of,  173-174 ; 
slope  of,  174 ;  seats  for,  174 ;  arrangement 
of,  174-175. 

Desultorincss  in  stndy,  18, 19. 

Detection  of  errors  in  dictation,  287-290. 

Developing  method,  45 ;  of  Socrates,  101. 

Development,  logical,  of  method.  61  ;  of 
faculties,  4,  26 ;  of  lessons,  86-87,  102  :  of 
ideas,  438. 

Devices,  in  teaching,  original,  9 ;  different 
estimates  of,  91 ;  experience  in  use  of,  94 ; 
questions,  92-131 ;  lecture,  89,  151-^62 ; 
ellipses,  131-134 ;  illustrations,  135-151  ; 
repetition,  162-163 ;  recapitulation,  163 ; 
black-board  summaries,  163-164;  review, 
164   165. 

biagrams,' 139-140,  150,  840,  842,  848,  365,  877, 
403,  441. 

Dialogue,  instance  of  from  Thring,  48*44 ;  in 
reading  lessons,  269. 

Dickens,  on  attention,  19 ;  the  '  Gradgrind ' 
system,  440. 

Dictation,  as  a  method  of  teaching  spelling, 
284  ;  cHscntial  conditiomt  of  success,  284  ; 
USPS  of  the  exercise,  286 ;  preparation  of  the 
passage,  285-286  ;  the  '  giving  out,'  286-287 ; 
modes  of  detecting  mistakes,  287-289 ; 
methods  of  marking,  289-290  ;  correction  of 
errors,  290-291 ;  causes  of  blunders  in, 
291. 

Dictionary,  use  of,  16,  277.  423. 

Diderot,  advocated  a  special  teacher  for  read- 
ing, 221 ;  on  the  order  of  teaching  in  his- 
tory, 897. 

Difficulties,  of  children  in  grasping  ideas, 
20,  83,  60,  329,  332 ;  of  suliject,  59,  00  ;  not 
conquered  by  omitting,  60 ;  pre|>ared  for, 
64  ;  faced  courageously,  78 ;  of  questions, 
113-114  ;  in  answering,  119, 133  ;  of  ellipses, 
134;  of  providing  illustrations,  145-140;  of 
lecture,  152 ;  of  certain  terms,  155 ;  of 
keeping  information  within  bounds,  1 50 ; 
stimulus  from  conquest  of,  159,  217,  218 ; 
of  teacher,  197,  201 ;  of  notation  of  wonls, 
227,  234,  235  ;  of  language  in  reading  book.s, 
251,  260,  273  ;  of  articulation,  273 ;  of  spell- 
ing, 294,  298. 

Digits,  838-339,  347. 

Digressions,  78,  79,  88, 145, 155,  407. 

Discipline,  artificial,  89 ;  in  class  manage- 
ment, 185-208;  difficulties  of,  185;  nature 
of,  185.  188,  205 ;  qualifications  of  teacher 
for,  186-188 ;  order  as  a  port  of,  188-191, 
206 ;  compulsion  in,  190 ;  conditions  of 
work  as  affecting,  191,  205;  authority  in, 
191 ;  obedience  in,  195  ;  uniform  pressure 
of,  195-196,  206;  in  class  movements,  197  ; 
reproof  and  pTuishment  as  a  part  of,  198- 


205,  207,  206, ;  summary  of  important 
points  respecting,  203-208;  corrcctioDs 
during  teaching,  911 ;  importance  of,  in 
teaching  arithmetic,  881. 

Discovery,  89 ;  method  of,  48,  50 ;  child's 
love  of  gratified,  827. 

Discrimination,  18. 

Disheartenment  flrom  fiiilnre,  10. 

Disobedience,  192.  202. 

Disorder,  169,  207. 

Displeasure  in  discipline,  198-199. 

Distances,  estimation  of,  367,  370,  382. 

Division,  abbreviated  method  of,  884,  354; 
teaching  of,  353-855. 

Divisions  of  lessons,  62. 

Drafts,  in  teaching  reading,  249. 

Draughts,  in  school-room,  169. 

DrawincT*  on  black-board,  141,  142,  150; 
relation  of  to  writing,  314-315,  366;  in- 
strumental value  of,  866-367  ;  objects  to  be 
aimed  at  in,  866-367  ;  nature  of  pnctice  m, 
868 ;  use  of  the  brush  and  of  the  pen  in, 
868 ;  training  of  hand  and  eye  in,  368 ;  from 
ol^ects  369 ;  early  exercises  in,  870 ;  nae 
of  black-board  in,  371. 

Drill,  too  much,  11,  88;  lessons,  54;  in 
geography,  54,  887,  389;  in  reading,  t56^ 
264  ;  in  arithmetic,  323,  833. 

Dulness,  in  teaching,  8,  27,  80,  81,  157 ;  in 
children,  32,  80. 

Dunn,  on  remembrance  by  the  eye,  148 ;  on 
tiresomeness  of  learning  the  alphabet,  25$. 

Dust,  necessity  for  removal  in  school-roomi, 
168. 

E. 

Ear,  in  reading,  226,  227,  255,  270,  274 ;  ie 
spelling,  255,  280 ;  training  of  to  reongm?« 
rhythm,  270,  428  ;  use  of  in  science,  437. 

Earnestness,  of  teacher,  31,  40. 

Earth,  as  a  planet,  391. 

Echo  questions,  89, 106. 

Edgeworth,  Miss,  on  over<€xp1anation,  160. 

Education,  definition  of,  1 ;  science  and 
art  of,  2,  44;  general  laws  of  method  in. 
6-8  ;  imparted  by  ideas,  7 ;  treadmill  theorr 
of,  11 ;  value  of  repetition  in,  168 ;  the  t^^rh- 
ing  of  the  instrumental  subjects  of,  220-STI ; 
importance  of  reading  in,  221 ;  plaot^  <tf 
writing  in,  299-300  ;  value  of  arithmetic  in. 
320-321,  823-324 ;  value  of  geography  in. 
373 :  work  of  history  in,  393-894  ;  neglect  tf 
English  in,  407 ;  value  of  English  in,  ¥><■ 
409 ;  importance  of  composition  io,  4S4 : 
value  of  literature  in,  48S-4S4  ;  pbice  of 
science  in,  436-437  ;  work  of,  448. 

Effort,  spasmodic,  10,  80;  systematic,  1^; 
of  teacher,  81,  40;  self.  15,  85,  159;  in  rr- 
collecting  fkcts  of  lesson,  SO ;  relaxation  cf 
from  failure,  110;  indisposition  to,  lU. 
secured  by  encouragement,  126 ;  abseoce 
of.  203  ;  steadiness  of,  214. 

Ellipses,  definition  and  function  of.  131 : 
advantages  of,  132 ;  suggestions  as  to  u>«> 
of,  133,  134;  testing  and  training,  IS?: 
faulty  forms  of,  134 ;  cautions  respecting  tl^e 
use  of,  134. 

Elocution,  240-248,  273-274,  276. 

Emotional  element,  in  reading,  248;  is 
history,  404 ;  in  literature,  438. 


Empbuii,  In  teaching, 


INDEX 

pendtDce  of  tact  npon, 
■ma ;  of  eye  and  ai  In  retdlni;,  127. 
Experiments,  in  bcIsdcs,  is,  M.  M, 


En^leh,  anoniiloni  wuntg  In,  !2T,  !34 ; 
nrglMt  or  the  (tud]>  cf.  i07 ;  iHtars  and 
obiMUofthelMiliingdf,  407-109;  neceiwty 

of  Knmnisrfi  Umguigs,  ton;  modem  Eng- 
lish an  analytic  langua^ir,  410 :  graioiDatluI 
■nflcrlioni  In,  tlO-lll.  4I« ;  dlBclpline 
drriTnl  ^m  tha  aljidy  of  gnunmar,  411 ; 
age  at  trfaich  grkpirnar  should  be  begun, 
4IS ;  the  loachlTLg  of  English  granintar,  412- 
4?4;  fh«  tfiBchinff  of  Engliah  campoallion, 
4.;4-43X ;  the  teaching  of  Engliib  lllanlure, 
fiS-tM. 

giiingont'dicUtioD,  287. 
Enthualaam,  conUgious,  17 ;  of  teacher,  1S6, 

Epitheti.  DnDleuaol,  nut  to  be  applied  to 

Eratiniu,  on  an  (Dclent  mode  of  teacblog  the 

alphabet,  US. 
BrroTB,  Investigation  of  In  iriticiHm,  »i ;  In 

aniwera,  137  ;  in  dealing  oilh  ohiKen,  1211- 

252.253,  ai7;  In  dlcUtion, '»0-»l:  lii 
in  teariiing  hlitoiy,  M7-3e8;  In  Enghaiii 


prepared   pauage,  112;  hj   ellipoea,  131. 

279,'  278  :  orwrltlng,  itO-SOe  ;  Influence  ni 
in  geogmphy.  BJ2 ;  answering  of  on  paptr, 

Eianiple~,'ort«cher,  1«a. 

fanciful.  330;  ledlDua.'ssO;  nseof  corlerelf,' 
3>9;  aettlDgorbHilnEngliah  for  correction. 

Exardseo,  phyalcal,  i70-i;i,  iss ;  effect  of 

r  lescbing  alphabet, 


IBS,  270 ;  earlj  Ir 


tten  in  ai 


EiHciatloD,  that  tblngi  will 

Experience,  vtitia  at,  3,  2a 

4f ;  m  the  nse  of  questlonin 


dllTerence  o: 

J.  M ;  In  pel 

iperlmenta,  48,  141,  liO-161 ;  d< 


tS-lOO;  unneceiaary,  100; 
sudlng  Iwiou,  isa-232,  2< 
r7;aTthemleilDarithn>i 
i>  piinetple  of  the  declmi 
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104 ;  or  cUldnD, 

ding  "^ 

D,  9t;  nature  of. 


II ;  of 


Eiprtnion,  of  face,  tOS  i  facilitT  of,  158 ;  In 

Euclid,  iM  an  instance  of  the  ajnlhetle  pro- 
ecu,  40-SO. 

Bye,  an  aid  to  memorr,  14S ;  wee  only  what 
It  bringa  the  power  of  seeing.  IIS ;  nae  of  In 
reading,  224,  m.  230, 2S5,  274  ;  part  played 
hy  In  learning  to  ipell,  2SS,  270 ;  In  "Itlne. 

gmgrapliy.  3M;  tmlnlng  ol  In  teaching 


Facte,  to  lavi,  7,  430 ;  distinct  from 
theories,  10;  reUti<elnipaii«ncHor,  U.  17, 
34.  81,  IM,  103;  key,  18  ;  ulection  of.  17; 
icrsiwctiTB  of,  17,  84,  «1,  103,  IM;  inter- 
dependence  oT,  17,  34,  SO,  61,  81,  8T,  103. 

cuTioaity,  218  ;  In  gengrsphy,  B7S ;  In  hiS' 
tory,  304.  397,  8B91O0,  401 ;  in  compoaition, 

FftCtlltles,  order  of  developuieot  of,  2«: 

vsri.tloBfnpowerof,82. 
Failures,  caused  by  want  of  method,  10, 11 ; 


Fashion  In  ttaohing,  01. 
considered,  94 ;  bodily,' fror 

FsDlt-flndliig,8S,  10«. 
FaultB-conimonlnh 


I  pel  Hug.  2T 
;  on  linguaf 


rn  leoflh 
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maries,  163-164 ;  by  review,  164-165 ;  by  map- 
drawing,  884. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  on  the  songs  of  a  nation, 
405. 

Fluency,  in  reading,  245-246. 

Force,  of  impression,  81, 113 ;  ineffbctive  alone 
in  discipline,  190,  205. 

Formalism  in  teaching,  27,  28,  41. 

Form,  in  a  lesson,  36-87,  38,  58 ;  of  subject- 
matter  on  notes,  62;  study  of,  230,  368, 
869 ;  beauty  of,  248. 

Forms,  of  questions,  108-114  ;  of  the  letters, 
230,  257-260  ;  of  words,  230-231,  234, 235-286, 
270,  273,  279,  280,  282,  283,  292,  293,  422 ;  in 
writing,  801,  802,  306,  311-312,  816,  318 ;  in 
drawing,  368,  869 ;  of  language,  410,  411, 
412,  414. 

Forwardness  In  children,  127,  211. 

Fractions,  teaching  of  vulgar,  856-360 ; 
decimal,  860-362. 

Furniture,  of  schoolroom,  171-175. 


G. 

Galleries,  17M72. 

Genetic  method,  45. 

Genius,  10,  41,  84,  214. 

Gteography,  causes  of  defective  teaching 
of,  372 ;  nature  and  order  of  the  instruction 
in,  872-377  ;  relation  of  to  historj',  874,  391, 
396 ;  two  views  as  to  order  of  topics  in, 
374-375  ;  comparative  metliod  in,  876,  890  ; 
modelling  as  an  aid  to  the  teaching  of,  377, 
883  ;  early  teaching  in,  377-879 ;  meaning  of 
a  map  in,  879-382  ;  of  the  mother  country, 
882-385;  map-drawing  in,  884,  885,  889, 
891 ;  physiographical  lessons  in  connection 
with,  885,  887-388,  891-892 ;  the  globe  in, 
386-887 ;  of  the  continents,  887 ;  of  the 
British  Empire,  888-389;  of  particular 
countries,  890-391 ;  of  the  earth  as  a  planet, 
891 ;  text- books  and  atlases  in,  392 ;  through 
reading  books.  892-303. 

Gesture,  80, 106,  243. 

Gladstone,  Or.  J.  H.,  on  time  spent  in  learn- 
ing to  read,  etc.,  279. 

Globe,  use  of  in  geography,  886,  387  ;  geo- 
graphy of,  386-387;  projections  of,  391. 

Goody-goody  tone  in  reading-books,  268. 

Good  taste,  in  reading,  241. 

'  Gradgrind '  system,  440. 

Graduation  in  teaching,  84,  35,  439;  in  read- 
ing books,  265,  269. 

Grammar,  relation  of  to  language,  409 ; 
analytic  nature  of  in  English,  410 ;  inflec- 
tions of,  410-411,  419  ;  discipline  derived 
from,  411 ;  age  at  which  study  of  should  be 
begun,  412 ;  outline  of  method  of  teaching, 
412-416 :  work  introductory  to,  416 ;  subject 
and  predicate  in,  416-417  ;  constructive  ex- 
ercises in,  417,  422  ;  easy  analysis  in,  417  ; 
teaching  of  parts  of  speech  in,  47-48,  417- 
419 ;  teaching  details  of,  419 ;  use  of  a  text- 
book in,  419,  428-424  ;  formal  analysis  and 
parsing,  420-421  ;  derivation,  421-422 : 
word-building.  422 ;  history  of  words,  422- 
423  ;  place  of  historical  grammar,  428. 

Grouping,  of  facts  in  teaching,  62 ;  of  words 
in  reading,  246,  263. 

Growth,  of  mind,  36,  45 ;  physical,  26 ;  of  les- 


sons, 45 ;  of  discipline,  195,  205 ;  of  atten- 
tion, 215. 

Grube,  method  of  teaching  early  aritlunetic, 
840-844. 

Guessing,  106, 108,  122, 123,  237. 

H. 

Habit,  of  desultory  reading,  18 ;  of  scold- 
ing, 199 ;  of  expecting  experiences  again. 
226 ;  influence  of  in  spelling,  281 ;  in  writ- 
ing, 300;  of  mumbling  in  working  arith- 
metic, 888 ;  scientific,  436. 

Habits,  good  intellectual,  12, 13, 19, 35, 137, 
893,  437 ;  eff^ect  of  bad  intellectual,  13 ; 
correction  of  bad,  205 ;  prevention  <^  the 
formation  of  bad,  257,  800,  304,  3SS,  3S3 ; 
avoidance  of  uncleanly,  319 ;  good  in  cal- 
culation, 332 ;  of  out-door  observation,  S7^ 
875,  376,  878,  385,  442. 

Hales,  Prof.,  on  inflections,  411. 

Half-holiday  walks,  378. 

Hall,  on  "  interjectional  imitative  *'  metliodf , 
259 ;  on  pleasure  in  reading,  276. 

Hand,  in  writing,  230,  801 ;  in  drawing,  SoO, 
368  ;  in  science,  437. 

Happiness  of  children,  27, 190,  205,  21& 

Happy  inspirations,  64. 

Harmony  of  eflect  in  a  lesson,  87. 

Harrison,  Prof.,  on  examinations,  34. 

Hart,  Prof.,  on  value  of  teaching  to  tlxe 
teacher,  12. 

Headings  in  notes  of  lessons,  62. 

Heating  of  school-room,  169. 

Heliuholtz,  on  musical  intervals  used  ia 
reading,  247. 

Help,  estimation  of  amount  to  be  givex:, 
159. 

Helps,  Sir  A.,  on  attention,  214-215;  on  a 
good  sentence,  426. 

Herbart,  introduction  of  developing  methoti. 
45. 

Hints,  respecting  the  teaching  of  a  leason,  $1^ 
87-89. 

History,  a  difficult  subject  to  teach  well, 

893  :  what  it  should  do  for  the  pupil,  89^ 

894  ;  influence  of  teachera'  predilections  oc 
teaching  of,  804  ;  moral  effect  of,  894,  404; 
guiding  principles  in  the  teaching  of,  Sd£- 
396 ;  associated  with  geography,  374,  ^I. 
396 ;  of  other  countries,  890 ;  scope  of  thf 
teaching  in,  Z96;  order  of  presenting  tie 
facts  of,  897;  common  mistakes  in  ^hr 
teaching  of,  397-398;  picture  and  stoi^ 
stage  in  the  teaching  of,  398-399  ;  informa- 
tion stage  in  the  teacning  of,  399-4<K) ;  place 
of  chronology  in  the  teaching  of,  400 ;  epoeb 
teaching  in,  401-402  ;  lessons  Bupplementarr 
to,  402  ;  higher  aspects  of,  402  ;  ordinarr 
method  of  teaching,  402-403  ;  use  of  niai^ 
in,  403;  comparative  method  in,  465: 
emotional  element  in,  404 ;  bearing  rf 
biography  on,  404 ;  cultivation  of  patrioti^a 
in  tne  teaching  of,  405  ;  use  of  a  text-book 
in,  405 ;  reading  supplementary  to,  4&v 
400;  ballads  in,  405,  406;  the  teachmg 
of  through  reading  books,  406-407. 

Honour,  sense  of,  205. 

House-that-Jack-bnilt  style  of  spelling,  S5& 
How  to  study,  12-24. 
Humour,  In  teaching,  88. 
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Honter,  H.  St.  John,  book  on  Dtevmal  Ap- 

proxinuUiont,  S85. 
Hurry,  in  study,  15 ;  {n  teaching,  84,  81,  87, 

121, 122, 169,  272. 
Huxley,  Prof.,  on  being  completely  wrong, 

16 ;  on  thoroughneM  of  knowledge,  438. 

I. 

Ideas,  gained  through  the  seneeii,  7,  26, 135, 
336,  876 ;  rendered  exact  by  teaching,  12 ; 
importance  of  in  study,  15-16 ;  aaaocia* 
tion  or  17,  97,  325 ;  sequence  and  connec- 
tion of,  37,  89,  61.  81,  87,  108,  115,  155, 
488  :  subordination  of,  34,  85,  61, 103. 156 ; 
flxiug  of,  103 ;  difficult  to  grasp,  119, 155  ; 
new,  how  acquired.  135 ;  bearing  of  illustra- 
tions upon,  136  ;  association  of  with  sounds 
and  signs,  223,  231,  236,  247,  250-252,  260, 
261,  268,  280.  408, 4'Jl,  423 ;  of  number,  336- 
337 ;  ex|)ansion  of  through  geography,  873, 
385;  elementary  in  geography,  378 ;  exact- 
ness of  in  grammar,  408,  411,  415. 

Idleness,  8,  209. 

Ignorance,  produces  as  many  disasters  as 
malevolence,  488. 

Illustrations,  nature  of,  185,  136;  ad- 
vantages of,  136,  187;  kinds  of,  137-144, 
148 ;  objects  as,  187-139, 149,  337,  889,  877, 
383,  439,  441,  442;  pictures  and  diagrams 
as,  139,  140,  150,  340, 342,  377,  399,  403,  439, 
441 ;  maps  as.  140,  150,  877,  880,  881,  882, 
383,  384,  887, 890,  393,  396,  403  ;  models  as, 
148,  365,  377,  389,  383,  403 ;  experiments  as, 
48,  141.  146,  150.  439-440,  442  ;  on  bUick- 
board,  141, 142,  150,  377,  380.  381,  383,  386, 
387,  403 ;  by  comparison,  185, 143,  144,  146, 
376,  408-404;  by  example,  142-144;  by 
parallels,  144 ;  suggestions  as  to  use  of,  144- 
151 ;  faults  in  the  use  of,  144, 145  ;  element 
of  surprise  in.  147 ;  influence  of  in  securing 
attention,  217 ;  in  reading  books,  266,  269, 
273 :  in  arithmetic,  337,  339,  340,  342,  365 ; 
in  geography,  377,  380,  883,  384,  886,  387, 
S90,  393;  in  history,  396,  800,  403;  in 
elementary  science,  439-440,  442. 

ImafiTlnation,  development  of,  26 ;  cul- 
tivation of  in  reading,  269,  272,  278;  in 
drawing,  367  ;  in  geography,  373  ;  in  history', 
.393,  399,  400:  in  literature,  433,  434;  in 
science,  437. 

Imitation,  in  teaching.  9,  31,  38,  57;  a 
natural  instinct  with  children,  186,  869;  in 
writing,  230,  301,  802,  806-810,  316;  in 
expression,  248  ;  of  the  teachers'  reading, 
248,  254,  268,  267,  270,  271,  275.  277 ;  in 
arithmetic,  325;  in  drawing,  369;  of  a 
good  model  in  composition,  427. 

Impressions,  first,  most  powerful,  7 ;  force  of, 
31,  113;  by  chance  words,  33. 

Inactivity,  repugnant  to  children,  209. 

Inattention,  29,  214,  219. 

Incapacity,  not  to  be  conftised  with  want  of 
effort,  203,  205. 

Indecision,  in  the  teacher,  192-193. 

Index,  of  what  has  been  read,  a  key  to 
knowledge,  21. 

Indifference,  in  the  teacher,  81. 

Individuality,  of  children,  7,  11 ;  of  teacher, 
30,35. 

Indolence,  103. 


Induction,  47,  49. 

Inductive  method,  47-51 ;  in  arithmetic,  48, 
326-829,  836-840,  856 ;  in  science,  48,  437, 
439, 441. 442 ;  in  spelling,  294 ;  in  geography, 
875,  877,  878  ;  in  grammar,  410,  413,  414. 

Infanta,  galleries  for,  171 ;  desks  for,  178. 

Inflections,  410-411,  419. 

Influence,  of  manner,  28,  29,  80,  31, 94, 115, 
157,  212,  217,  228 ;  of  personal  element,  29, 
80,  42,  191-192,  894,  400;  of  small  tilings, 
80,  77 ;  of  chance  words,  88 ;  of  preparation 
on  teaching,  55,  57,  64;  of  criticism  on 
tcachins,  83,  85;  of  orgsnisation,  166;  of 
pleasant  surroundings,  168 ;  of  bad  desks, 
178;  of  teachera'  character,  186-187;  of 
discipline,  188 ;  of  moral  atmosphere,  197 ; 
of  commendation  and  encouragement,  210; 
on  the  child's  fnture,  217;  of  teachei's 
characteristics  on  the  teaching  of  history, 
393-395 ;  of  examinations  on  history,  894 ; 
of  patriotic  songs,  405. 

Information,  new,  20,  21 ;  index  to,  21 ; 
book  form  of.  89-40 ;  teaching  form  of,  40 ; 
should  be  real,  52,  53 ;  lessons  of,  52,  53, 
58 ;  kept  fresh,  54 ;  amount  of,  59 ;  develop- 
ment of  by  questions,  102  ;  gathered  through 
reading,  230;  thrust  forward  in  reading 
lesson,  269 ;  in  history,  400. 

Ii^nstice,  200. 

Inspirations,  in  teaching,  11,  64. 

Instruction,  method  of,  48,  50. 

Intellectual  habits,  good,  12, 13,  19,  35, 137, 
893,  487 ;  bad,  13,  382. 

Intellectual  sauntering,  124. 

IntelUfirence,  general,  2,  7,  27,  03,  79;  in 
mode  of  study,  14-16 ;  in  teaching,  27,  54, 
390;  in  reading,  247-248,  273-274;  in 
arithmetic,  823,  344;  in  geography,  373, 
390. 
'  Intensity,  in  reading,  245. 

Interest,  general,  8,  27,  28,  29,  60, 103,  117, 
122 ;  in  study,  20 ;  Trom  illustrations,  136 ; 
aroused  by  lecture,  156 ;  affected  by  manner, 
157 ;  relation  of  to  attention,  213-216 ;  means 
of  securing  in  teaching,  216-219 ;  in  reading, 
228-229 ;  value  of  in  teaching  spelling,  281 ; 
of  teacher,  394  ;  of  children  in  penons  and 
stories,  895,  899,  404 ;  of  su1\jects  in  com- 
position, 428  :  in  literature,  434. 

Intervals,  musical,  range  of  in  reading,  247. 

Introductions,  to  lessons,  79,  88,  89. 

Irony,  use  of  by  Socrates,  101. 

Irritation,  of  teincher,  189. 

It,  various  modes  of  spelling  by  Tyndale, 
279. 


Jaootot,  on  repetition,  8, 163  ;  on  learning, 

16 ;  reading  method  of,  226,  240,  264-265  ; 

writing  method  of,  302,  308L 
Jerome,  St.,  on  learning  the  alphabet,  258  ; 

on  learning  to  write  by  tracing,  809. 
Jevons,  Pi-ot.f  on  analysis  and  synthesis,  49, 

50. 
Johnson,  Dr.,  English  Dictionary,  279. 
Jokes,  in  teaching,  28. 
Judcrment.  in  teaching,  9,  40,  94, 113,  194, 

208  ;  development  of,  26 ;  in  criticism,  88 ; 

in  reading,  248,  277 ;   in  drawing,  367 ;  in 

selecting  facta  in  geography,  873 ;  exercise 
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of,  in  history,  895,  401-102 ;  cnltivation  of 
in  composition,  428,  429  ;  training  of  fjrom 
science,  4S7,  438. 

Julius  Ctesar,  reproof  of  sing-song,  278. 

Justice,  203,  205. 


Key  facts,  in  study,  16. 

Kindergarten,  exercixes,  173 ;  mode  of  learn- 
ing the  alphabet,  259  ;  exercises  in  writing, 
813 ;  exercises  in  drawing,  370. 

Knight's  Quarterly  Jountai  of  EduooUion,  on 
the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  327. 

KnowledfirOi  mode  of  presenting,  8, 11,  28, 
89 ;  of  method,  10 ;  sham,  14 ;  teacher 
must  know  limits  of  his  own,  14 ;  ele- 
mentary, 14;  superficiality  of,  14;  at  first 
hand,  18 ;  of  science,  18,  438 ;  index  a 
key  to,  21 ;  fixed  by  application,  22 ;  of 
teacher  respecting  children,  25,  26,  94,  145, 
187-1S8  ;  possessed  by  children.  27.  61,  80  ; 
connected.  89 ;  right  view  of,  89;  defective, 
59,  80,  88, 98, 169  ;  control  of,  69 ;  of  teacher 
gained  by  observation,  878 ;  in  history,  894 ; 
of  book  not  sufficient,  894,  488 :  of  dates, 
400;  of  the  forms  of  language,  411. 

Known  to  unknown,  7,  51,  135,  162;  in 
teaching  reading,  224-220 ;  in  history,  896. 


Lansiiaflre.  of  questions,  104-106  ;  training 
in  from  ellipses,  182  ;  in  teaching.  155-156, 
217 :  spoken,  223,  231 ;  of  reading  books, 
223,  265-266,  268-269,  272-273,  275276 ;  re- 
lation  of  spoken  to  reading,  225,  236 ; 
English,  anomalous  words  in,  227,  234  ;  in 
history,  400  ;  English,  407-433 ;  nature  of 
teaching  of  in  schools,  408-409 ;  relation  of 
grammar  to,  400-410 ;  teaching  of,  412-424  ; 
qualities  to  be  aimed  at  in  writing  English, 
424-426. 

Latin,  influence  of,  on  English  grammar,  409 ; 
grammar  of  fixed,  410. 

Laurie,  Prof.,  on  examination  in  reading,  278; 
on  teaching  of  drawing,  867;  on  age  at 
which  grammar  should  be  begun,  412 ; 
on  the  desire  to  obtain  a  measurable  result 
in  teaching,  413  ;  on  too  niunerous  distinc- 
tions, 424  ;  on  paraphrasing,  482. 

Law,  spirit  of,  185,  205 ;  maintenance  of, 
201,  205  :  punishment  in  school  not  to  be 
viewed  as  vengeance  of,  204  ;  of  similnrity, 
281 ;  from  facts  to,  in  science,  439 ;  natural, 
443. 

Laws,  scientific,  2,  439  ;  general  method  of, 
6-8 ;  of  association,  17,  281 ;  of  mental  and 
physical  growth,  26 ;  of  word  structure, 
294. 

Leading  questions,  106. 

Learning,  made  pleasant,  8;  by  heart,  15; 
relation  of,  to  tt-aching,  26  ;  of  letters,  257- 
260,  262-263  ;  of  tables,  333-334  ;  of  dates  in 
history,  400. 

Lecture,  abuse  of,  89,  151, 155, 159 ;  nature 
of  as  a  teaching  device,  151 ;  not  mere  talk, 
151 ;  difficulty  of,  152  ;  with  little  children, 
153 ;  in  middle  of  school,  158 ;  with  ad- 
vanced classes,  158-154 ;  not  to  be  used 
alone,  164;  controlled  by  a  definite  purpose, 


154-165  ;  simplicity  in,  155 ;  conneeiiaA  of 
ideas  in,  155-156 ;  delibemiaon  and  emphasis 
in,  166;  must  be  vivid  and  int«rwttng. 
157 ;  influence  of  manner  in,  157;  in  geo- 
graphy, 876.  877  ;  in  history,  898,  395-396. 
399,  400,  402 ;  in  grammar,  415 ;  in  litera- 
ture, 435 ;  in  science.  438. 

LegibUity  in  writing,  802. 

LeMBSOns,  general  characteristics  of,  96-40 ; 
arrangement  and  connection  of  facts  io, 
39,  61 ;  common  defects  of,  89 ;  notes  of, 
52-76 ;  of  information,  62,  68 ;  trainfnc,  5:!- 
54 ;  object,  58.  66-76.  416, 439, 440  ;  drill,  &4  ; 
review,  54 ;  need  for  preparation  ef,  M,  ^5. 
56 ;  two  types  of,  68 ;  sutuect-matter  <rf, 
58-62 ;  acquisition  of  focts  for,  58 ;  aelec- 
tion  of  facts  for,  59 ;  commencement  of,  61 ; 
grouping  of  information  in,  62  ;  prepaimtioa 
of  method  of,  62-64 ;  overcoming  difficulties 
in,  64  ;  specimen  notes  of,  66  67,  70-76,  260- 
261,  261-262,  263-264,  267,  270-271,  274-275. 
277-278,  316,  358-860 ;  series  of,  67  ;  lists  of, 
68,  69,  76  ;  long  introdnctiona  to,  79.  88  ; 
practical  hints  respecting  teaching  of.  81- 
82 ;  criticism  of,  82-90 ;  obscure  delects  in, 
87  ;  common  faults  In,  87-80 ;  types  ot 
faulty,  89-90;  experimental,  160-151,  442 ; 
distribution  of,  179-180 ;  noisy,  ISO ;  length 
of.  180 ;  reading,  260-278 ;  transcription, 
283-284 :  dictetion.  284-291  ;  in  srcllins:, 
291-298;  in  word-buUding.  S99.  422;  ia 
writing,  813-820;  in  arithmetic,  S36-86n: 
in  drawing,  369-871 ;  in  geography.  377- 
398 ;  descriptive,  877  ;  in  history,  898^407 ; 
in  grammar,  412-424  ;  in  composition.  4f4- 
435;  in  English  literature,  485-436;  in 
science,  438-442. 

Leigh,  Dr. ,  reading  books,  235. 

Le  Salle,  on  the  order  of  teaching  reading  and 
writing,  800. 

Letter-box,  260,  264. 

Letters,  vowels,  227,  234  ;  consonants,  2S4 ; 
powers  of,  232,  233,  284,  235,  236.  288. 26«. 
268,  270  ;  silent,  266,  295  ;  small,  in  wriUnp. 
802 ;  size  of,  in  writing,  802  ;  analysts  of 
script.  811-312  ;  order  in  which  writing  of 
should  be  taught,  812,  815;  capital,  iu 
writing,  317-818. 

Letter  writing,  430. 

Lieber,  Dr.,  on  imitative  arithmetic,  825. 

Lighting  or  school-rooms,  168-169. 

'  Lilli-buriero,'  405. 

Literature,  English,  reading  books  ar. 
introduction  to,  275,  276 ;  bad,  276 ;  valm* 
of  in  cduf^ation,  438;  nature  and  pnrpoa«> 
of  the  work  in.  433-434 ;  appreciation  of 
style  in,  433, 485 ;  interest  in,  434 ;  tiie  early 
teaching  of,  434 ;  more  adx'anced  teaching 
of,  434,  435 :  criticism  of,  435,  436  ;  sham 
admiration  of,  436. 

Little  things,  influence  of,  77,  207. 

Livcsey,  list  of  words  containing  the  alphabet, 
259. 

Locke,  on  cramming,  15 ;  on  learning  tb^ 
alphabet  by  tablets,  258 ;  on  the  order  of 
teaching  reading  and  writing.  300;  trac- 
ing system  of  learning  to  write,  809. 

Logarithms,  use  of,  385. 

Logical  methods,  46-51 ;  tabular  viev  of,  50; 
in  arithmetic,  824  ;  in  grammar,  414,  417. 

'  Look  and  Say '  method  In  rcadiiiig,  S36-237. 
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LooseneBS  In  teaching,  89. 
Lnptou,  S.,  on  art  of  computation,  335. 
Lytton,  Lord,  on  the  alphabetic  method  of 
teaching  to  read,  283. 

M 

MACHunsBT  of  lesson,  kept  oat  of  eight,  82. 

Magnus,  Sir  Philip,  on  drawing  IVom  objects, 
369. 

Manner,  of  teacher,  3,  4,  28,  29,  SO,  31,  94, 
115,  157,  212,  217,  228;  of  critic,  85;  of 
patting  questions,  115,  116;  forwardness 
of,  in  children,  127,  211 ;  influence  of,  in 
teaching  reading,  249  ;  in  teaching  history, 
399. 

Mann,  Horace,  on  beginning  reading  with  the 
alphabet,  258. 

Mannerisms,  of  teacher  copied,  31 ;  in  read- 
ing, 255. 

Map-drawing,  381,  384-385,  389,  891. 

Mai>e,  drill  in  connection  with,  54 ;  as  11- 
Instrationa,  140,  150,  377,  383,  387,  393; 
meaning  of,  379-382 ;  interpretation  of,  382 : 
on  black-board,  380,  381,  384,  390;  of  dis- 
trict, 381 ;  relief,  383  ;  in  teaching  history, 
896,403. 

Marcel,  on  aelf-effort,  8;  on  the  powers  of 
the  letters,  234;  on  a  slip  form  of  word- 
maker,  264. 

Mariners'  compass,  380. 

Mechanical,  exercises,  7,  229 ;  methods,  53 ; 
corrections,  89. 

Meikl<^ohn,  rrof.,  instance  of  comparative 
method,  46 ;  on  our  English  notation,  226- 
227 ;  on  words  of  anomaluus  pronunciation, 
234;  English  method  of,  288;  on  a  disc 
form  of  word-maker,  264;  spelling  book, 
294 ;  short  English  Orauimar,  419. 

Memorising,  16.  272,  822,  325,  44a 

Memory,  vagueness  an  enemy  to,  16 ; 
aided  by  association  of  ideas,  17,  97,  325 ; 
writing  an  aid  to,  23 ;  development  of,  26 ; 
aided  by  illustrations,  136;  reiMtition  of 
words  from,  272;  training  of  fi-om  arith- 
metic, 325 ;  substituted  for  reason  in  learn- 
ing history,  440. 

Meridian  line,  38a 

Metaphors,  144. 

Method,  definition  and  character  of,  5,  6 ; 
importance  of,  5,  9-11;  Carlyle's  notion  of, 
6 ;  general  laws  of,  6-8  special,  8-9 ;  origin- 
ality of,  9,  30 ;  necessity  for,  10, 11 ;  advant- 
ages of,  10 ;  teacher's  employment  of,  11, 12 ; 
in  study,  15 ;  formalism  in,  41 ;  conversa- 
tional, 42,  379 ;  developing,  45 ;  genetic.  45  ; 
comparative,  45-46, 73-7(3,  376,  390,  403,  415  ; 
of  discovery,  48,  50 ;  of  instruction,  48,  50 ; 
of  scientific  exposition,  49,  50;  a  priori,  49, 
50 :  a  po$Uriori^  49,  50 ;  preparation  of  in 
notes  of  lessons,  68-76;  change  of,  81; 
Socratic,  101;  influence  of  on  attention, 
218;  alphabetic,  232-283;  phonic,  233-234; 
phonetic,  234-235  'look  and  say,'  236- 
237;  syllabic,  2.37;  phono-analytic,  238; 
Jacotot's  reading,  264;  Jacotot's  writing, 
308;  sentence,  in  writing,  308:  Locke's 
tracing,  in  writing,  309 ;  Pestalozzi's  writinK, 
310 ;  Mulhailser's  writing.  311-312 ;  Grubex, 
of  teaching  the  eleinentH  of  arithmetic,  340- 
344  :  the  scientifle,  436-437. 


Methods,  diMoverv  of  new,  9 ;  typical,  40- 
51 ;  empirical,  44 ;  mduetive  and  aeductive, 
47-51 ;  logical,  tabular  view  of,  60  ;  mixed, 
61 ;  of  associating  sound  and  symbol  in 
reading,  281-239:  of  teaching  the  alphabet, 
258-200;  approximate  and  oontxacted  in 
arithmetic,  334-880. 

Metric  system,  861. 

Mind,  clearness  of,  22 ;  growth  of,  26 ;  method 
of  Btupefying,107 ;  alerUiesa  of,  217. 

Misapprehension,  144. 

Misconceptions,*put  right  by  questioning,  96. 

Mistakes,  in  answering,  128, 126 ;  maae  by 
teacher  in  treating  answers,  129-131 ;  cor- 
rection of  in  reading,  252-258.  270 ;  as  few 
as  possible  in  spelling,  280 :  detection  and 
correction  of  in  dictation,  287-291 ;  in  writ- 
ing, 316-817;  in  teaching  history,  397-398. 

Modelling,  as  an  aid  in  teaching  geography, 
377  383. 

Model  reading,  258-254,  271,  275,  277. 

Models,  for  purposes  of  illustration,  140 ;  in 
arithmetic,  866;  in  geography,  377,  380, 
383 ;  in  history,  408. 

Modulation,  in  reading,  247,  270. 

Monosyllables,  difficulty  of  in  English,  227, 
234,  237. 

Monotony,  in  teaching,  27,  38;  in  reading, 
247,  255,  278. 

Moral  atmosphere,  197. 

Moral  influence,  87. 

Moralising,  404. 

Moral,  teaching  in  history,  404;  value  of 
science,  4?7. 

Moral  suasion,  87,  201. 

Moseley,  Canon,  on  a  sentence  method  of 
teaching  writing,  308,  309. 

Mountains,  representation  of  on  maps,  384. 

Movements,  of  children,  197-198,  207. 

Miiller,  Prof.  Max,  on  the  function  of  the 
grammarian,  409;  Scienet  o/Lanffuagtt  422. 

Mulhattaer,  writing  method  of,  802,  303,  311- 
818. 

Multiplication,  teaching  of,  361-352. 

Mumbling,  in  arithmetic,  333. 

Murison,  A.  P.,  Globe  Beadert,  238. 

Murray,  Lindley,  notion  of  gimmmar,  412. 

Museums,  school,  138. 

Music,  a  relief  from  study,  23. 

Musical  inten'als  in  reading,  247. 

N 

Nagoimo,  199. 

Nature,  teacher's  knowledge  of,  18 ;  child 
brought  face  to  face  with,  139, 141,  373,  876, 
378,  439,  442 :  unity  of,  874. 

Newton,  Bir  Isaac,  on  attention,  19. 

*'  No  answer  plague,"  123. 

Noise,  from  use  of  ellipses,  184. 

Notes  of  Lessons,  need  for  preparation 
of,  54-55 ;  what  is  meant  by,  56 ;  conditions 
of  preparation  of,  56-57, 59 ;  use  of  examples 
of,  57  ;  two  types  of,  58 ;  acquisition  of  in- 
formation for,  58-59  ;  selection  of  facts  for, 
59-61 ;  arrangement  and  connection  of  facte 
in,  61 :  grouping  of  facte  in,  62 :  preparation 
of  the  method  of,  62-65 ;  outiine  notes,  (>5 ; 
specimen  notes  of  object  lessons,  66,  67,  70- 
76 ;  ^sketch  plans  of  reading  lessons,  261-202, 
268-264, 267, 270-271,274-276, 277-278;  sketeh 
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of  writing  lesson,  S16 ;  on  division  of  ynlgar 
flractlons,  858-860. 

Notation,  of  words  in  English,  227,  234,  285, 
294-297  ;  teaching  of  in  arithmetic,  839,  345- 
847. 

Novels,  historical,  406. 

Numbers,  mode  of  adding,  832, 848 ;  realisa- 
tion of  abstract,  336-888,  855 ;  nse  of  con- 
crete, 887,  839 :  representation  of  by  written 
symbols,  888-889 ;  Orube's  analysis  of,  840- 
844 ;  notation  of,  345-847 :  mnltiplying  by 
special,  852;  divisibility  of ,  866;  fractional, 
356-857. 

Numeration,  teaching  of,  345-847. 


Oakxlby,  H.  E.,  on  types  of  fiinlty  Inssons,  89- 
90. 

Obedience,  of  children,  195-197,  202. 

Objftct  of  teaching  kept  in  view,  32-83. 

Object  LeBSons,  nature  and  use  of,  53 ; 
specimens  of,  66-76 ;  In  teaching  reading, 
260 ;  in  arithmetic,  837 ;  influence  of  on 
language,  416 ;  in  science,  439,  440. 

Objects,  use  of  in  teaching,  16,  187,  149 ; 
kmds  of  as  illustrations,  188-139 ;  collecting 
of  by  children,  188,  189,  442 ;  comparative 
size  of,  149 ;  use  of  in  beginning  reading, 
259,  260,  261 ;  use  of  in  arithmetic,  837,  838, 
339 ;  drawing  from,  869 ;  in  teaching  science, 
439,  441,  442. 

Obaervatlon,  of  teacher,  9 ;  development 
of,  26 :  cultivation  of,  113,  137,  139,  148, 
149 ;  want  of  in  adults,  189 ;  nature  of,  148, 
149;  in  spelling,  282,  292-298;  in  drawing, 
868;  in  connection  with  geography,  878, 
885 ;  training  of  in  science,  487,  441. 

Offlciousness  in  discipline,  194. 

Once  saying  not  sufficient  in  teaching,  79. 

One  thing  at  a  time,  in  teaching,  7,  82. 189 ; 
in  learning  to  read,  229,  258,  260,  262 ;  in 
arithmetic,  824. 

Oral,  teaching,  general  view  of,  25-85 ;  Illustra- 
tions, 142-143. 

Order,  in  study,  15 ;  of  ideas  in  teaching,  50- 
51, 61-62 :  spirit  of,  185  ;  maintenance  of  as 
a  part  of  discipline,  185,  188-198,  205,  206  ; 
necessary  to  progress,  206;  of  sounds  in 
reading,  228  ;  of  the  alphabet,  263 ;  of  pre- 
senting the  sultject-matter  in  geography, 
874-376. 

Organisation,  influence  of,  166 ;  the  room. 
lOT-168;  the  lighting,  168-169;  warming  and 
ventilation,  169-170 :  change  of  posture  and 
place,  170-171 ;  furniture  as  aifecting  school 
work,  171 ;  galleries,  171-173  :  classification 
of  children,  175-177:  distribution  of  teachers, 
177-178  ;  time-tables,  178-179 ;  apparatus, 
180-183 ;  books,  183-185. 

Originality,  in  teaching,  9,  80,  36,  63. 

Ontliiies,  of  lessons,  65-67 ;  of  history,  399- 
400. 

Overcrowding  of  lesson  with  Information,  59, 
88 

Overloading  of  children  with  Ikcts,  401,  440. 

Over-pressure,  11. 

Over-questioning,  95. 

Over-strain,  10,  82. 

Over^teaching,  80, 159, 160. 


P. 

Paci,  in  reading,  245. 

Page,  D.  P.,  on  stupefying  mind,  107;  on 
thinking  for  the  child,  156. 

Pain,  as  a  means  of  punishment,  202,  203. 

Palmerston,  Lord,  on  good  wriUng,  SOS. 

Paraphrasing,  482-438. 

Parents,  duty  of  teacher  to,  11. 

Parker,  Colonel,  Ikulta  in  teaching.  385. 

Parsing,  480-421. 

Partitions,  in  school-room,  167. 

Parts  of  speech,  417-419. 

Paston  Letters,  variety  of  spelling  in,  S79. 

Path  ot  least  resistance,  27,  85. 

Patience,  need  of,  159, 249. 

Patriotism,  cultivation  of,  408,  408. 

Pauses,  in  reading,  247. 

Payne,  Prof.  J. ,  on  Jacotot's  method,  S64,  S0& 

Payne,  Prot  W.  H.,  on  the  order  of  presenta- 
tion in  geography,  876. 

Peace  at  any  price,  189. 

Penalties,  suited  to  oifence,  90S. 

Pen,  management  of,  801,  304-305,  315: 
children  should  not  begin  with,  314: 
cleaned,  820. 

Perception,  7,  26,  89, 185.  148 ;  in  readinfL 
227,  280,  287 ;  of  similarities  of  nound  aaJ 
form,  266 ;  in  arithmetic.  836-337  ;  tnin- 
ing  of  by  drawing,  867;  in  geography. 
876 ;  in  science,  437. 

Perfection  of  workmanship,  38. 

Perftinctoriness,  81. 

Personal  element,  in  teaching,  t9,  so. 

42,   191-192.  394,    400;   attraction    of,  for 

children,  395.  404. 
Perspective,    of  facts  in  study,    17;   ia 

teaching,  84,  61,  108,  156;    in    drawtnf;, 

870. 
Persuasiveness,  in  lecture,  157. 
Pestalozxi,  reaction  started  by,  45,  9S ;  writ- 
ing method  of,  810;  on  the  teaching  of 

arithmetic,  886. 
Phonetic  method,  284-285. 
Phonic  analysis,  in  reading,  229>  2S8,  SS6, 

268.  270,  274. 
Phonic  method,  288-234. 
Phono-analytic  method,  238-289. 
Phonotypio  method,  284-285. 
Photography,  iUusttatlon  from,  77. 
Photographs,  in  teaching,  140,  S77. 
Phrases,  Introductory  to  questions,  104,  lOS. 
Phrase  spelling,  299. 
Phrasing,  in  resding,  247. 
Physical,  conditions,  7,  23-24,    87,  166-171 ; 

exercises,  198. 
Physics,  441 ;  teaching  of  elementary,  442. 
Physiography,  lessons  in    connection    with 

geography.  885,  387-888,  889,  891-398. 
Pictures,  use  of  in  teaching,  139,  140,  150, 

261,  267,  840,  342,  877,  899,  408,  439,  441. 
'  Picturing  out,'  161, 162,  899. 
Pillans,  ^t>f.,  on  idleness,  209 ;  on  tearhintr 

of  letters  in  'brotherhoods,'  259. 
Pitch,  of  voice  in  reading,  245,  247 ;  range  of 

in  reading,  247. 
Plane,  change  of,  170-171. 
Plan,  of  work  in  study,  18 ;  absence  of  in 

teaching,  87 ;  introductory  to  map,  S80l 
Plants,  as  illustrations,  138,  441-442 ;  collect- 
ing of,  442. 
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Flftygrotind,  yalne  of,  188. 

Pleasantness  of  sohoolwork,  27,  42,  116, 146, 
191,  216. 

Pleasure,  firom  power,  208 ;  of  teacher,  210 ; 
from  conquest,  217 ;  from  reading,  268, 
276. 

Poetry,  liking  of  children  for,  269 ;  use  of  in 
reading  books,  269,  272,  276 ;  learning  of 
275,  278,  405,  406,  484 ;  recog^tion  of  the 
rhythm  of,  428. 

Pointing,  with  the  finger  in  reading,  267 ;  in 
division  of  decimals,  861. 

Porter,  Noah,  on  remembrance,  15. 

Posture,  change  of,  170-171 ;  daring  writing, 
S04. 

Position,  of  teacher  before  class,  212, 249, 287 ; 
of  children  in  reading,  249 ;  in  dictation, 
287 ;  in  writing.  174,  804. 

Power  of  the  teacher,  191. 

Powers  of  the  letters,  282,  238,  234,  285,  286, 
288,  266,  268,  270. 

Practice,  crystallisation  of,  9;  needed  by 
the  teacher,  55;  in  reading,  270,  271,  275, 
277  ;  in  writing,  801,  805,  817  ;  conduct  of 
in  arithmetic,  829,  881 ;  teaching  of  the  rule 
of,  862 ;  in  the  interpretation  of  a  map, 
882 ;  in  map-drawing,  884,  391 ;  in  compo- 
sition, 426,  427-428,  482. 

Precision,  12,  13, 16.  86, 108. 

Prefixes,  teaching  of,  431. 

Preparation,  of  notes  of  lessons,  need  fnr, 
64-66;  amountof,55,64;  must  leave  teacher 
free,  56-57  ;  of  subject-matter  of  lesson,  68- 
62 ;  of  method  of  lesson,  62-65 ;  wrong  use 
of,  80 ;  of  reading  lesson,  251 ;  of  spelling  for 
dictation,  286-286. 

Preposition,  tea<-hing  of,  419. 

Prlnclplee,  of  teaching,  6-8,  86,  44,  185 ; 
sdentlflc,  60,  486-487  ;  of  arithmetic,  832, 
886 ;  of  grammar,  409.  412 ;  of  mechanics, 
442. 

Prints,  as  illustrations,  139, 140,  899. 

Problems,  in  arithmetic,  829. 

Processes,  of  arithmetic  of  two  kinds,  321. 

Programme  of  work  in  study,  18. 

Progress,  step  by  step,  7 ;  stimulus  Arom,  20. 

Projections  of  the  sphere,  891. 

Prolixity,  in  explanations,  159-160. 

Promotion,  176 

Prompting,  in  answering,  180. 

Pronunciation,  in  reading,  241-242. 

Proportion,  in  a  lesson,  87 ;  teaching  of  the 
rule  in  arithmetic,  862-364. 

Prose,  qualities  of  artistic,  426,  428,  433,  435 ; 
rhythm  of,  428. 

Provincialisms,  242,  425. 

Punctuation,  in  reading,  246;  in  dictation, 
287  ;  in  composition,  425. 

PunlflhxnentS,  198-208;  reproof,  198-202; 
ridicule.  200;  injustice  in,  200;  sham,  203. 

Pupil,  should  have  nothing  to  unlearn,  280 ; 
should  make  as  few  mistakes  as  possible, 
280. 

Pupil  teachers,  177. 

Purpose,  in  study,  18 ;  in  teaching,  85,  39, 
60 ;  of  formal  spelling  lessons,  292. 


Questions,  pi'eparation  of,  63;  use  of,  au 
old    device,    92;   a   test  of  the  teacher's 


power,  93 ;  conditions  of  suceessftil  use  of, 
93-94 ;  value  of,  95,  96,  98,  99-100 ;  relation 
of,  to  other  devices,  95  ;  indiscreet  use  of, 
95;  objections  sometimes  urged  against, 
95  ;  not  a  quick  method,  96 ;  kinds  of,  07 ; 
testing,  97-99,  102 ;  leading  up  to  explana- 
tion, 99;  training,  99-101, 102  ;  analysis  by, 
100 ;  Socratic.  101;  comparison  of  testing  and 
training,  102;  purposes  for  which  em- 
ployed, 102-108 ;  forms,  qualities,  and  use 
of.  103-118;  direct,  103-104;  irrelevant, 
104;  want  of  order  in  employment  of,  104; 
proper  choice  of  words  in,  104-105  ;  verbi- 
age in  employment  df,  104-105;  difficulty 
of,  106,  113 ;  echo,-  89,  106 ;  leading,  106 ; 
dew  given  to  answers  by  mode  of  putting, 
106;  stupefying  mind  by  bad  use  of, 
107;  'yes'  and  'no'  questions,  107-108; 
containing  their  own  answers,  108-109; 
demanding  long  answers,  109;  beyond 
children's  knowledge,  109-110;  requiring 
definitions,  110;  necessitating  reasoning. 
Ill;  variety  in  the  use  of,  112-113,  117; 
on  a  prepared  passage,  112;  use  of  to 
secure  repetition,  112,  113;  considera- 
tions respecting  difficulty  of.  118 ;  should 
be  connected  in  series,  114-115 ;  mode  of 
putting,  115-117;  distribution  of  over 
subject  and  class,  116-117 ;  put  to  teacher 
by  children,  117;  put  by  children  to 
one  another,  118  ;  attention  to  answering 
of,  118 ;  qualities  of  good  answering,  119* 
122 ;  partial  answers,  120 ;  fall  statement  oc 
answers,  120;  effects  of  hurry  on  answering, 
121 :  qualities  of  bad  answering,  122-125 ; 
guessing,  122-128;  reckless  answering, 
123 ;  "  no  answer  plague,"  128  ;  specula- 
tive answers,  125 ;  ridiculous  answers,  125 ; 
mode  of  receiving  and  dealing  with  answers, 
125-128;  simultaneous  answering,  128, 129 ; 
mistakes  respecting  the  treatment  of 
answers,  129. 181 ;  difficulties  broken  up  by 
questions,  159 ;  disciplinary  value  of,  209 ; 
use  of  to  test  grasp  of  subject-matter  in 
reading  lessons,  275,  278 ;  use  of  in  arith- 
metic, 826 ;  use  of  in  history,  403. 
Quintllian,  on  the  use  of  ivory  letters,  258; 
on  tracing  plan  of  teaching  to  write,  308. 

B. 

Rapiditt  in  teaching,  84-85 ;  in  reading,  245, 
246 ;  in  writing,  285,  808 ;  in  working  arith- 
metic, 831-332. 

Ratio,  teaching  of,  362-863. 

ReadinfiTf  interest  in  wholesome,  13 ;  desul- 
tory, 18 ;  recreative,  23 ;  teaching  of,  220- 
278 ;  need  of  reform  in  the  teaching  of,  220. 
222 ;  causes  of  unsatisfactory  teadiing  of. 
220-221 ;  importance  of,  221,  224 ;  principles 
and  considerations  in  the  teaching  of,  223- 
231 ;  nature  of  the  problem  of,  223 ;  associa- 
tion of  signs  and  sounds  in,  223,  231-239; 
as  an  art  and  as  an  instrument,  223-224 ; 
mechanical  and  intellectual  stages  in,  224 ; 
spoken  language  the  starting-point  in, 
225 ;  learning  of  alphabet  not  necessary  as 
a  preliminary  to,  225.  237.  257,  258,  260; 
how  far  a  means  of  teaching  new  words, 
225  ;  tributary  methods,  226 ;  simple  to 
complex   in,   226-228;   difficulties  of   our 
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English  notation  in  tORchl-.g,  226-227; 
order  in  which  the  soondB  shotud  be  pre- 
sented in,  228 ;  necessity  for  interest  in,  228- 
229;  comparison  and  contrast  in,  229; 
limitation  of  the  lesson  to  the  teaching  of, 
S29-280 ;  association  of  reading  and  writing, 
280-231,  276 ;  nature  of  synthetic  plans  in, 
231-232, 2S8 ;  thealphabetic  or  name  method 
in,  282-288 ;  relation  of  spelling  to,  282-288, 
287, 255, 266, 270-271, 275 ;  the  phonic  method 
in,  288-234 ;  powers  of  the  letters  in,  284 ; 
phonetic  or  phonotypic  method  in,  284- 
236 ;  nature  of  analytic  plans  in,  286-286 ; 
'look  and  say'  method  in,  286-237;  sylla- 
blc  method  in,  287 ;  phono-analytic  method 
in,  238 ;  English  method  of  teaching,  288 ; 
tabular  riew  of  tlie  methods  of  associating 
sound  and  sign  in,  289 ;  nature  of,  240 ;  differs 
fh>m  declamation,  240 ;  pronunciation  in, 
241-242;  enunciation  in,  242,  243,  265; 
articulation  in,  242-248;  accent  in,  243; 
empliosis  in,  248-244;  stress  in,  244 ;  tone, 
pitch,  and  intensity  in,  244-246, 247 :  pare  ana 
fluency  in,  245-246 ;  function  of  pauses  in, 
246  ;  phrasing  in,  246 ;  modulation  in,  247  ; 
intelligence  in,  247-248,  278-274  ;  expression 
in,  248,  274;  essential  features  of  any 
method  of,  249;  position  of  class  and 
teacher  in,  249;   explanation  in,  250-262, 

268,  267,  271,274-275,  277 ;  relation  of  word- 
saying  and  style  in,  262,  266 ;  correction  of 
errors  in,  252-263,  267  ;  teacher's  model  in, 
258-264,  271,  275.  277 :  simultaneous  utter- 
ance) in,  254-255,  262,  263,  267,  270,  271,  276 ; 
miscellaneous  suggestions  respecting  the 
teaching  of,  256-267  ;  tiresomeness  of  learn- 
ing the  alphabet  in,  268 ;  modes  of  teaching 
tiie  alphabet  in,  268-260,  262-268:  lessons 
introductory  to,  260-261 ;  of  simple  words, 
261-264 ;  Jacotot's  motliod  of  teaching,  264- 
265 ;  tiie  primer  stage  or,  266-268 ;  easy  nar- 
rative stage  of,  270-272;  lower  intellectual 
stage  of,  273-275 ;  higher  intellectual  stage 
in,  276-278;  recitation  in  connection  witii, 
278 ;  influence  of  on  spelling,  281-282 ;  of 
poems,  etc.,  by  the  tescher,  434. 

BeadinflT-bOokB,  general  qualities  of,  183- 
185 :  for  primer  stage,  265-266  ;  introduction 
of  new  words  in,  266-267  ;  for  cosy  narrative 
BtAgp,  268-270 ;  style  in.  268,  269,  273,  275- 
276;   dialogues  in,  269;   illustrations   in, 

269,  273 ;  for  lower  intellectual  stage,  272- 
273 ;  for  higher  intellectual  stage,  276-270 ; 
the  child's  introduction  to  literature,  275 ; 
standard  works  as,  276 ;  in  geography,  392- 
393;  in  history,  406. 

Realism,  in  teaching  history,  400. 

Reason,  development  of,  20 ;  exercise  of  in 
arithmetic,  821,  322, 823,  »24,  325, 827 ;  exer- 
cise of  in  history,  896,  401 ;  exercise  of  in 
science,  437. 

ReasoninSTi  should  be  direct  for  children, 
8;  ideas  before,  86 ;  demanded  by  questions, 
99-100.  Ill,  113 ;  in  arithmetic,  828. 

Becapittllation,  of  work,  81,  128;  defec- 
tive, 88 ;  use  of  ellipses  in,  132 ;  as  a  fixing 
device,  163. 

Recitation,  278. 

Recollection,  16,  22,  113, 136,  265. 

Recreation,  8,  23. 

Iteduction,  in  arithmetic,  366-366. 


Relief  maps,  888. 

Remembrance,  16, 118, 136, 255. 

Repetition,  necessity  for,  8,  70;  by  ques- 
tioning, 103 ;  by  simultaneous  uttennce, 
128;  of  questions,  180;  of  answers  by 
teacher,  180-181 ;  as  a  fixing  device,  168 ;  in 
learning  the  alphabet,  260,  269 ;  of  words, 
270,  272 ;  of  poetry,  276,  278,  406,  406,  434 ; 
in  teaching  spelling,  282. 

Reproof^  as  a  disciplinary  meoaure,  198-901 ; 
not  to  be  confused  with  displeasure,  198; 
the  use  of  anger  in,  199 :  habit  of  sooldini; 
in,  199;  least  amount  employed  which  will 
serve  the  purpose,  199,  Sll ;  sympathy  of 
class  on  side  of  right  in,  199 ;  sensitiTeneas 
to,  199-200;  child's  feelings  not  wounded 
unnecessarily  in,  200 ;  unpleasant  epithets 
not  to  be  applied  to  children,  SCO :  use  uf 
good-tempered  ridicule  in,  200;  ii\Ju9ticf>  in, 
200 ;  given  quietiy  but  earnestly,  207 ;  un- 
necessary, 211,  212. 

Resource,  readiness  of,  193. 

Result-grinding,  84, 418. 

Reaults,  secured  by  method,  10;  to  be 
aimed  at  in  teaching,  40 ;  not  a  safe  guide 
as  to  amount  of  effort,  203 ;  approximate  in 
arithmetic,  826;  evil  ejects  of  confining 
attention  to,  413. 

Review,  necessity  for,  8 ;  value  of,  22,  64, 
81 ;  lessons  of,  64, 166 ;  by  means  of  ellipses, 
132;  as  a  fixing  device,  164;  in  reading. 
260 :  In  arithmetic,  843,  344 ;  in  BnglUfa, 
416. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  story  of,  87. 

Richter,  Jean  Paul,  on  the  attempt  to  com- 
pound what  should  be  developed,  61;  on 
Snestions,  96 ;  on  difficult  words,  165. 
icule,  101,  200. 

Room,  Government  requirements  respect- 
ing, 167-168;  shape  of,  167;  partitions  in; 
167 ;  cleanliness  and  pleasantness  of,  168, 
floor  of,  168  :  lighting  of,  168-160 ;  warming 
and  ventilation  of,  169-170. 

Robinson,  on  the  spelling  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  279-280  ;  on  calling  out  the  spelling 
of  words  in  dictation,  289 ;  on  the  teadiing 
of  writing,  804. 

Rote  learning,  15. 

Round-hand  in  writing,  302. 

Rousseau,  on  drawing  fh>m  objects,  809. 

Routine,  relief  from,  118;  of  school  work, 
178-180. 

Rules,  for  spelling,  293-297 ;  memorising  of 
in  arithmetic,  322;  teaching  of  in  arith- 
metic, 826-329,  846-366  ;  in  gianimar,  414. 

Ruskln,  criticism  of  Turner,  84. 


S 


Safford,  on  unsuitable  arithmetical  ex- 
amples, 830. 

Sarcasm,  200,  207. 

School,  museums,  138;  apparatus  for,  138, 
139,  141 ;  organisation  of,  166-186 ;  rooms, 
167-171 :  furniture  of,  171-175. 

Science,  of  education,  2.  18,  44 ;  teaching 
uf  elementary,  48,  141,  436-443  ;  of  arith- 
metic, 331-332 ;  calculations  in,  822,  SS5 ; 
training  derived  fh)m  the  right  study  of, 
486-438,  443;  place  of  in  education,  436; 
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aim  and  pnrpon  of  inatraction  in,  486-488 ; 
moral  value  of  the  study  of,  437-488 ;  book 
knowledge  of  not  sufficient,  438 ;  general 
mode  of  lesson  procedure  in,  439 ;  too  many 
£eu:t8  given,  440;  teaching  of  often  too 
ambitious,  440;  early  instruction  in,  440- 
441 ;  botany,  441-442 ;  elementary  physics, 
442  ;  value  of  the  study  of,  448. 

Scolding,  102, 199. 

Scribbling,  819. 

Section,  profile,  nature  of,  886. 

Seeley,  Prof.,  on  laws  of  language,  411 ;  on 
learning  of  words,  416. 

Selection,  in  preparation  of  lessons,  59,  4il ; 
of  historical  facts,  896-897. 

Self-effort,  15,  85, 150. 

Senses,  should  be  largely  exercised  in  the 
case  of  little  children,  7,  26,  45,  89.  148.  336- 
387,  330,  878,  437 ;  ideas  gained  through,  7, 
26,  135,  836,  376. 

Sentences,  as  answers,  how  far  insisted 
upon,  120 ;  pace  and  fluency  in  the  reading 
of,  245 ;  recognition  of  the  structure  of  in 
reading,  246;  intellectual  qualities  in  the 
reading  of,  246-248,  256 ;  method  of  in  writ- 
ing, 808-309 ;  the  nnits  of  language,  414 ; 
introduction  to  grammar  through,  416; 
analysis  of,  417-421. 

Sentiment,  in  history,  898. 

Seoiience,  of  ideas  in  teaching,  87,  89,  61,  81, 
87 ;  use  of  notes  in  securing,  56 ;  of  ques- 
tions, 114, 115, 156, 156 ;  In  the  introduction 
of  new  words,  269 ;  of  the  teaching  in  read- 
ing, 274. 

Shakespeare,  genius  of,  84. 

Sham,  knowledge,  14;  conversational  method, 
42 ;  explanations,  161 ;  punishments,  203  ; 
evil  effect  of  on  children,  210 :  sentiment, 
898  ;  admiration  in  literature,  486. 

Short-sighted  children,  182,  819. 

Sidgwick,  A.,  on  thoroughness  in  the  teacher, 
216. 

Signals,  198. 

Similes,  144. 

Simple  to  complex,  7 ;  in  reading,  226. 

Simplicity,  in  teaching,  23,  155. 

Simultaneous  utterance,  in  answering,  128- 
129 ;  in  reading,  254-255,  262,  263,  267,  270, 
271,  275. 

Sing-song,  in  reading,  283,  247,  255,  273. 

Size,  comparative,  149. 

Sketches,  on  blackboard,  141,  142,  327, 
8S0.  381,  386,  387,  402,  441. 

Slang,  In  composition,  425. 

Slope  of  writing,  803,  811. 

Small  things,  influence  of,  SO,  77. 

Smartness,  134. 

Smattering  of  knowledge,  1 :. 

Sneering,  200,  207. 

Socrates,  on  ignorance,  14;  method  of,  92, 
101. 

Soldan,  F.  L.,  on  Ombe's  method,  340-344. 

Songs  and  ballads,  influence  of  national,  405- 
406. 

Sonnenschein,  English  method  of  teaching 
reading,  238. 

Sounds,  liking  of  children  for  Jingling,  269. 

Spedding,  on  learning  to  spell  by  reading,  282. 

Speech,  readiness  o^  94;  parts  of,  417-410; 
flgiures  of,  481. 

Speed,  in  teaching,  84-35, 272,  489 ;  of  read- 


ing, 246,  266 ;  in  writing,  803 ;  in  working 
arithmetic,  331-382. 

Spelling',  irregularity  of,  227,  234 ;  taught 
oy  writmg,  281 ;  in  connection  with  reading, 
232-233,  237,  255,  266,  267.  270,  271,  275; 
house-that-Jack-built  style  of,  255 ;  unifor- 
mity of,  a  recent  matter,  278-279 ;  only  a 
means  to  an  end,  279 ;  learnt  largely  through 
the  eye,  279 :  appeal  to  the  ear  in  teaching 
of,  280 ;  aid  to  nom  the  meaning  of  words, 
280 ;  the  right  form  to  be  presented  first 
in,  280 ;  ^vlng  wrongly  spelled  passages  to 
correct  in  the  teaching  of,  280;  force  of 
habit  in,  281,  282 ;  interest  and  graduation 
in  teaching  of,  281 ;  comparison  and  con- 
trast in,  281 ;  learning  of  through  reading, 
281-283  ;  transcription  as  a  means  of  teach- 
ing, |283-284;  teaching  of  by  means  of 
dictation,  284-291 ;  formal  lessons  in,  291- 
293 :  rules  for,  293-207 ;  miscellaneous  list 
of  words  difficult  to  spell,  297-208  ;  spel- 
ling book,  298 ;  iucldenUl  aids  to  spellmg, 
298,  299. 

Square  root,  864-865. 

Stammering,  234. 

Standard  works,  reading  of,  276. 

Stimulus,  absence  of  in  teaching,  11 ;  finom 
teacher's  qualities,  29 ;  from  questioning, 
98, 103  ;  ftrom  illustrations,  136;  from  punish- 
ment, 207;  ftom  reading,  225,  893;  from 
curiosity,  260 ;  ftx>m  reconling  work,  332  ; 
of  moral  qualitlea  from  the  teaching  of 
history,  404 ;  from  the  study  of  science,  443. 

Stops,  use  of  in  reading,  246 ;  in  dictation, 
287 ;  in  composition,  425. 

Stories,  use  of  in  reading  books,  269,  292 ; 
child's  love  of,  397,  399  ;  srt  of  telling,  399 ; 
introductory  to  history,  809. 

Stow,  D.,  on  training,  133 ;  on  good  reading, 
241. 

Strangeness,  of  ideas  a  difficulty,  20,  59, 113, 
829 :  of  words,  273. 

Stress,  in  reading,  244. 

Study,  stratification  plan  of,  7, 18  ;  sugges- 
tions respecting,  12-24 ;  influence  of  on 
teaching,  12-18;  effect  of  on  the  teacher, 
18  ;  bad  intellectual  habits  in,  13 ;  not  too 
wide  a  range  of  subjects  in,  13, 14 ;  error  of 
beginning  too  many  things  in,  14 ;  super- 
ficiality in,  14 ;  value  of  exactness  in,  14  ; 
intelligence  in,  14-16 ;  plnce  of  rote  learning 
in,  16  ;  effort  needed  in,  15, 18 ;  not  hurried, 
15  :  no  one  method  of,  15 ;  cram  in  place  of, 
16;  relative  importance  of  facts  in,  16-17; 
selection  in,  17 ;  connection  of  facts  in,  17 ; 
of  things  rather  than  words,  17-18 ;  simul- 
taneous plan  of,  18 ;  aimless,  18 ;  a  too 
elaborate  plan  in,  18 ;  effect  of  desultory 
reading  on,  18 ;  spasmodic  work  in,  19 ; 
concentrated  attenti(m  in,  19;  effect  of 
interest  on,  20 ;  importance  of  suitable 
books  in,  20-22;  value  of  review  in,  22; 
relaxation  from,  28 ;  recreative  rcadmg  in. 
23;  importance  of  physical  exercise  and 
change  in,  23,  24 ;  child  introduced  to  by 
reailing,  221-222 ;  of  form,  230,  368,  309 ;  of 
history  in  ei>ochs,  401 ;  of  English,  neglect 
of,  407  ;  of  literature,  433. 

Stupefying  mind,  107. 

Style,  relation  of  to  word-saying  in  reading, 
224,  256;  in  reading,  240,  247-248,  268,  269, 
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270,  278,  275-276;  in  composition,  426;  in 
literature,  426.  433,  435. 

8ul^ect-matter,  conditions  of  selection 
for  lessons,  59 ;  arrangement  of  on  notes, 
58,  62 :  general  treatment  of,  63 ;  of  reading 
books,  265-266,  260,  272-278.  276-276;  ques- 
tions on  in  reading  lessons,  275,  278. 

Subjects,  choosing  of  difflcnlt  for  lessons 
by  teachers,  59;  for  comparatlTe  lessons, 
76 :  arrangements  of  on  time-table,  178-179 ; 
of  historical  ballads  for  children,  406 ;  for 
composition,  428,  429,  481. 

Suboraination  of  ideas  in  teaching,  84,  61, 
103, 156. 

Subtraction,  teaching  of,  888,  888,  839, 
348-351 ;  '  borrowing  and  carrying '  plan  in, 
348-349 ;  plan  of  'equal  additions'  in,  349 ; 
decomposition  plan  in,  349-8.'i0;  'aoniple- 
inentary  addition'  plan  in,  350-851;  oral 
exercises  in,  351. 

8ucce8s,.in  teaching,  25-28. 

Suggestions,  brief,  respecting  teaching,  85, 
81.  87-90 ;  respecting  discipline,  205-208. 

Summaries,  on  blackbosrd,  62,  64, 168,  403. 

8un-dial,  380. 

Supertlciality,  14, 

Supervision,  of  reading  by  the  master, 
249  ;  in  writing,  305-306,  814-319  ;  in  arith- 
metic, 331-382;  of  map^rawing,  384;  of 
practice  in  answering  an  examination  paper, 
432. 

Surprise,  in  illustrations,  147. 

Syllabic  metliod  in  reading,  237-288. 

Syllabling  of  words,  236. 

SymbolH,  association  of  with  sounds  in 
reading,  223,  227,  231-239,  250,  261 ;  assochi- 
tion  of  with  ideas,  228,  261,  262. 

Symmetry  in  a  lesson,  37. 

Sympathy,  between  teacher  and  tanght,  4, 
8,  13,  29,  30,  42,  80.  81,  94,  145,  157,  158,  I 
186, 194, 217,  249,  .305 ;  necessary  in  order  to  . 
Judge  correctly  of  the  need  of  illustration, 
145;  in  lecture,  157;  in  explanation,  158; 
tact  founded  on,  194  ;  of  class  on  the  side 
of  right,  199,  269 ;  importance  of,  217 ;  in 
teaching  reading,  249 ;  with  the  author,  j 
in  reading,  277 ;  in  the  early  teaching  of  ! 
writing,  805 ;  with  the  past  in  history,  400. 

Sjmonyms,  in  place  of  explanations,  161. 

Syntactical  relations,  420. 

Synthesis,  method  of,  49-51 ;  Euclid  an 
example  or,  SO,  51 ;  iu  reading,  231-282  ;  in 
science,  437. 


Tablks,  arithmetical,  333-834. 

Tact,  193,  194. 

Taking  ])ainH,  capacity  for,  41. 

Talk  not  teaching,  33.  89,  151-152,  377. 

Talmud,  story  from,  30. 

Taste,  cultivation  of  by  reading,  23,  248, 
268,  269,  275 ;  corruption  of  by  poor  litera- 
ture, 276 ;  cultivation  of  by  literature,  408, 
426. 

Taupier,  tracing  plan  of  teaching  writing, 

30S*. 

Teacher,  knowledge  and  experience  of,  2, 
3,  4,  11,  25-27,  58.  59,  88  ;  neglect  of  the  art 
of  education  by,  8, 11 ;  qualities  needed  in, 
3,  4,  81, 82,  41,  94, 186-188 ;  manner  of,  8,  4, 


27,  28,  29,  86,  94,  115,  157,  212,  217,  909; 
threefold  character  of  the  work  of,  4  ;  low 
estimate  of  the  work  of,  11  ;  most  employ 
the  best  methods,  11 :  valne  of  teaching  to, 
12 ;  should  nerer  cease  to  be  a  atadent^  13 : 
must  know  his  children,  25-27,  94, 145, 186- 
188 ;  need  not  fear  to  be  amusing,  28 ;  unst 
be  sympathetic,  29, 80, 42, 80, 81, 94, 145, 157. 
158. 186, 194,  217,  249, 805  ;  may  be  childlike 
without  being  childish,  30;  originality  of 
in  teaching,  30,  88,  63 ;  not  a  mere  imitator. 
31.  88,  67 ;  indifference  in,  31 ;  often  too 
mneh  done  by,  81 ;  must  keep  touch  with 
class,  82 ;  mind  of  ever  on  Uie  alert,  32 ; 
must  speak  simply,  83;  preparation  of  his 
work  by,  S3,  55-57;  must  vary  speed  of  his 
teaching,  34,  439 ;  must  learn  to  look  at 
knowledge  in  the  right  way,  89 ;  judgment  of, 
40,  94, 113,  194,  203 ;  capacity  of  for  taking 
pains,  41 ;  part  played  by  in  con%-erBatiooal 
method,  42;  much  of  the  work  of  runs  to 
waste,  55 ;  eifect  of  imperfect  knowledge  oC 
59;  facing  of  difflcnltiea  by,  78 ;  aelf-cnti- 
cism  by,  85  ;  dilference  between  clnmsiDera 
and  ignorance  of,  86, 156 ;  common  defects 
in  the  work  of,  87-89 ;  skill  of  in  question- 
ing, 100-101 ;  questioning  of  by  children, 
117 ;   defective  dealing  with  answere  bv, 
129-131;  impatience  of,  180,150;  difflcnlty. 
of  in  providing    lUostrations,   145,   146; 
facility  of  expression  by,  158  ;  mnst  keep 
his  information  within  bounds,  159 ;  com- 
mon errora  of  in  explaining,  159-162 ;  mnst 
estimate  the  child's  difficulties,  160;  mnst 
not  think  for  the  child,  161 ;  number  of 
children  tanght  at  once  by,  177 ;  peraooal 
characteristics  of,    186-188;    example  of, 
186:   should  be  able  to  play,  188;  weak 
discipline  of,  189-190,  192;  authority  of, 
191 193  ;   consciousness  of  power  in,  191 ; 
indecision  in,  192 ;  tact  of,  193-194 ;  control 
of  class  movements  by,  197 ;  use  of  anger 
by,  199 ;  proper  management  of  voice  by, 
212 :  position  of  before  class,  212,  249,  287 ; 
model  reading  of,  253-254. 271,  277 ;  must  he 
a  good  reader,  276 ;   influence  of  penonal 
qualities  on  teaching  of  history,  394. 

Teachers,  diatribution  of,  177-178 ;  qoaliH- 
cations  of,  185-188 ;  pupil,  177. 

TeachinfiTt  method  in,  5-12;  rational,  7: 
niuiplicity  in,  23,  155;  general  nature  of. 
25,  81,  86;  pleasantness  in,  27,  42,  144^; 
manner  in,  28,  29,  80,  31,  94,  115,  157.  212, 
217,  228;  formalism  in,  28,  41 ;  varietv  in, 
29,  37,  81,  157;  influence  of  personal 
element  in,  29,  80,  42,  191-102,  384.  400: 
sympathy  in,  30,  42,  80.  81,  94. 145. 157, 158, 
186,  217.  249,  305;  individnality  in,  90  35: 
originality  in.  30,  38,  68 ;  wordiness  in,  33, 
104;  not  mere  Ulk,  83, 151-152,  877;  back 
ground  in,  33 ;  subordination  of  ideas  in, 
34,  61,  103,  156;  speed  in,  34,  272,  4.'ti»: 
summary  of  more  important  characteristics 
of,  35  ;  governed  by  general  principles.  36 : 
art  of  must  be  learne<l,  96 ;  sequence  and 
connection  of  ideas  in,  87,  39,  61,  81,  87 : 
common  defects  of,  89,  87-90;  purpose  in, 
39,  60  ;  relation  of  training  and  instraction 
in,  40 :  general  methods  in,  40-51 ;  prepara- 
tion of  lessons  for,  54-76;  waste  of,  Tm; 
overcoming  of  diificolties  in,  64,  78 :  Ulos- 
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tration  of  tiie  process  of  ftmn  landscape 
photography,  77;  attention  to  details  in, 
77 ;  digressions  in,  78,  79,  88, 145, 156,  407 ; 
repetition  in,  79,  163;    attention    to   in- 
dividuals in,  80,  81 ;  over-teaching,  80, 159, 
160 ;  practical  hints  respecting,  81 ;  criti- 
cism of,  82-87 ;  distinction  between  ignorant 
and  clumsy  teaching,  86 ;  obscure  defects 
in,  87 ;  fashion  In,  91 ;  devices  of,  92-165 ; 
time  allowed  for  chUdren  to  think  in,  122 ; 
keeping  knowledge  within  bounds  in,  169 ; 
general  treatment  of  children  during,  208- 
212;  means  of  securing  Interest  and  atten- 
tion In,  213-219;  employment  during,  211- 
212 ;     position    of  teacher  during,    212 ; 
natttre  of  in  English,  408. 
Technical  terms,  416,  418,  440. 
Temperature  of  room,  169. 
Terms,    applied    to  questions,    97;    not 
generally  current,  110 ;  in  grammar,  415, 
418,  420;  distinction  between  terms  and 
things,  415  ;  technical  in  science,  440. 
Test  exercises  in  reading,  263,  264,  277. 
Testing  of  teaching,  23,  62, 165. 
Text-books,  general  nature  of,  for  study, 
20-22 ;  qualities  of,  for  children,  183-185 ; 
in  arithmetic,  822,  335-336 ;  in  geography, 
389,  892  ;  knowledge  of,  not  alone  sufficient 
for  teacher,  394,  4!t8  ;  in  history,  405. 
Text-hand  in  Mrriting,  302. 
Themes,  431. 
Theories,  nature  of,  16. 
Things,  not  mere  words,  26,  89,  148,  336,  337, 

378,  487. 
Thought,  40. 

Thring,  Rev.  K,  dialogue  from,  43  ;  on  mis- 
takes, 123 ;  on  the  value  of  common  things, 
138. 
Time-tables,  178-180. 
Time-tests  in  arithmetic,  336. 
Timef  economy  of,  10 ;  waste  of,  from  be- 
ginning many  things,  14  ;  in  study,  10,  24  ; 
waste  of  in  questioning,  95  ;  waste  of  over 
answers,  131 ;  taken  up  in  explaining  at 
too  great  a  length,  159 ;  distribution  of, 
129;    misused   by  introductory  talks    in 
reading  lessons,  272  ;  occupied  in  learning, 
reading,  spelling,  and  dictation,  279. 
Tone,  in  reading,  244-245,  255,  274 ;  goody- 
goody  in  reading  books,  268. 
Tracing  plan,  in  writing,  309-310  ;  In  drawing, 

390. 
Trainlngr,  of  senses,  7,  26,  45,  89,  148,  336- 
337,  339,  878,  437 ;  relation  of,  to  instruc- 
tion, 40,  44,  45,  52,  99;  Intellectual,  44; 
from  induction,  48;  lessons,  52-53;  from 
object  lessons,  63;  by  questions,  96,  99- 
103  ;  of  observation,  113, 137, 139,  148,  149, 
373  ;  by  ellipses,  132  ;  of  eye.  148,  224,  227, 
230,  255,  274,  279,  301,  867,  868,  884,  437; 
disciplinary,  188-208 ;  in  playground,  188  ; 
of  attention,  214-219;  from  reading,  221, 
230  ;  of  ear,  226,  256,  270,  274,  280,  428,  487  ; 
from  arithmetic,  8il,  822,  823-326;  of 
memory,  325  ;  from  drawing,  866,  867,  368 ; 
from  geography,  873;  from  history,  333- 
334,  401,  404 ;  from  English,  406,  409 ;  in 
expression,  424  ;  from  science,  436. 
Transcription,  in  connection  with  reading, 
264,  267;  in  teaching  spelling,  288-284, 
28& 


Treadmill  theory  of  education,  11. 

Trench,  Archbishop,  on  Stvdy  of  Words,  422. 

Trial  and  error,  process  of,  44. 

Tyndale,  William,  varieties  of  spelling  from, 

279. 
Types,  of  methods,  41-51 ;  of  lessons,  52-54, 

58 ;  of  faulty  treatment,  89-90. 


UnderstandlnfiT,  of  teacher,  55,  158; 
methods  should  be  such  as  to  train,  80, 
218;  removal  of  obstacles  to  by  question- 
ing, 99 ;  re-expression  of  ideas  by  children 
in  their  own  words  a  test  of,  121 ;  essential 
to  correct  emphasis  in  reading,  244 ;  neces- 
sary to  intelligence  in  reading,  247,  248  ; 
of  what  is  read,  270,  273,  276;  appealed  to 
in  arithmetic,  321,  322,  828,  324,327,328, 
339, 844  ;  in  geography,  873, 385 ;  in  history, 
395,  400,  401 ;  training  of,  by  English,  408, 
411,  412,  415;  training  of  from  science,  437, 
439. 

Unity  of  idea,  in  a  lesson,  37. 

Unity  of  nature,  374. 

Unity  method,  in  arithmetic,  362. 

University,  a  collection  of  books  the  true,  20. 

ntterance,  simultaneous  in  answering, 
128-129 ;  impassioned,  240 ;  of  words  in 
reading,  241-245,  264-255,  273 ;  correction  of 
faults  of  in  reading,  267. 

V. 

Vaouekess,  an  enemy  to  memory,  16 ;  in 
questions,  103 ;  in  ellipses,  134. 

Variety,  in  teaching,  29, 37,  81,  103, 157 ;  in 
details  of  lessons,  37-38 ;  of  method,  103, 
218;  of  questions,  112;  of  difficulty  in 
questions,  113;  of  objects  as  illustrations, 
138 

Venti'ution,  169-170. 

Verbiage,  83,  104. 

Verbs,  auxiliary,  419. 

Vigilance.  187,  207,  304. 

Vivacity,  27,  94,  115,  167,  212,  217,  229. 

Voice,  inflection  of  a  clew  to  answers,  106 ; 
tone  of,  116,  245 ;  proper  management  of  in 
teaching,  212  ;  proper  production  and  use 
of  in  reading,  244,  245,  247,  248,  255,  274, 
278  ;  pitch  of,  245  ;  modulation  of,  247. 

Vowels,  difficulties  respecting,  227,  228; 
nature  of,  234 ;  in  pronunciation.  241,  242 ; 
inspellinj;,  294-295. 

Viilgrar  fractions,  teaching  of,  356-360; 
notes  of  a  lesson  on  division  of,  358-860. 

W. 

Walks,  half-holiday,  378. 

Warming,  of  school-room,  169. 

Waste  of  teaching,  55. 

Waete  of  time,  from  beginning  many 
things,  14 ;  in  study,  19 ;  over  questions, 
95  ;  over  answers,  131 ;  from  explaining  at 
too  great  a  length,  159 ;  by  introductory 
talks  in  reading  lessons,  272. 

Weariness,  prevented  by  method,  10,  81 ; 
from  mechanical  nature  of  work,  11,  229; 
bodily,  24 ;  of  children  taken  into  account 
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in  teaching,  85 ;  from  bad  conditiona,  170 ; 
relieved  by  physical  exerdaes,  170;  from 
aamencaa  of  exercisos,  260. 

Wclla,  on  isnorance  of  historical  geography, 
306  ;  on  snara  sentiment,  308. 

Wharton,  Lord,  boast  of  that  he  had  "rhymed 
King  James  oat  of  his  kingdom  "  by  Lilli- 
burlero,  405. 

Whole  to  parts,  In  reading,  231-232,  236 ;  in 
geography,  874-875. 

Why  Y  the  nae  of  the  question,  111. 

Will,  influenced  by  motives,  213-215. 

Wilson,  Archdeacon,  on  curiosity,  437;  on 
the  scientiflo  habit  of  mind,  438. 

Wonder,  the  basis  of  knowledge,  218 ;  use  of 
by  teacher,  218;  ddight  of  children  in.  269. 

W(>f)dcut8  in  reading-books,  2<V$,  269.  273. 

WiHxlward,  on  the  neglect  of  English,  407 ; 
intiuonce  of  a  word  in  a  sentence  not  dis- 
coverable by  formal  tests,  418. 

Wonl  about-plan  in  reading,  267. 

Word-buildinfiTf  in  teaching  reading,  388, 
251 ;  in  teaching  spelling,  290 ;  in  teaching 
KngliHh,  422. 

Wonl-maker,  264. 

Words,  simplicity  of  in  teaching,  33, 121 ; 
chance  efTect  of,  83 ;  choice  of  in  question- 
ing, 105 ;  ideas  associated  with.  142,  230 ; 
how  far  taught  by  reading,  225,  229 :  length 
of,  228;  phonic  analysis  of,  229,  268;  of 
anomalous  form,  234;  monosyllabic,  234; 
syllabling  of,  236,  274  ;  comparison  of,  236; 
learning  of,  261-272;  introduction  of  new 
in  reading  liooks,  26.*),  269  ;  grouping  of  in 
spelling,  292 ;  sounded  alike  but  spelled 
differently,  29G;  with  letters  aud  com- 
pounds having  more  than  one  sound,  296, 
297  ;  miscellaneous  list  of  difficult  to  spell, 
297-298;  history  of,  422-423 ;  in  composition, 
425. 

Word -saying,  in  reading,  252,  256. 

Work,  threefold  character  of  in  school,  4 ; 
systenuitic,  in  study.  18;  desultory.  10; 
review  of,  22,  54,  81, 132,  164,  16.'>,  260,  843, 
844, 416 ;  of  art,  86 ;  critic's  estimate  of,  84 ; 


S roper  diatribntion  of,  155,  178,  179 ;  eon- 
itiona  of,  191,  205 ;  mental  in  arithmetic, 
326 ;  object  of  in  drawing,  866,  367 ;  natnra 
of  in  geo^phy,  878-379. 

Works,  choice  of  in  literature,  486. 

Workmanship,  perfection  of,  88. 

Worry,  minimised  by  method,  10, 11. 

Writing,  an  aid  to  memory,  28 ;  Unght  be- 
fore reading,  230,  800 ;  as  a  means  of  teach 
ing  spelling,  231,  288-284  ;  the  teaching  of, 
299-320  :  aim  of  in  schools,  299 ;  mechanical 
and  applied  phases  of,  299,  800;  inatra- 
mental  value  of,  800 ;  should  be  begun  early. 
800;  bad  habits  in  prevented,  SCO;  order  of 
with  respect  to  reading,  800-301 :  discipline  of 
hand  and  eye  in,  801 ;  proper  manipulation 
of  the  >en  in,  801.  304-305,  315  ;  aixe  of  for 
children,  301-302;  text-hand,  802:  ruundband 
or  lull  f- text,  802 ;  character  of  to  be  aimed  at, 
802-303 ;  legibility  iii,  302 ;  beauty  of  form  in, 
802 ;  rapidity  in,  285,  SOS ;  Lord  Palmentoa's 
letter  on,  303 ;  alope  of,  803  :  needs  carefal 
teaching,  803  ;  uniformity  of  a  test  of  good 
teaching,  304 ;  position  of  the  bo<ly  in,  804 ; 
thorouf^  and  systematic  correction  in,  305- 
306 ;  not  too  much  at  one  time,  S06 ;  copying 
plans  of  teaching,  306-309 ;  ooptea  written 
by  teacher  in  books,  306;  copiea  aet  on 
black-board,  807  :  engraved  head-lines,  SOT; 
nature  of  copies,  807 ;  best  form  of  book,  807 ; 
copiea  written  or  engraved  on  slips,  806: 
Jacotot'a  method  of  teachinjr.  308 ;  sentence 
method  of  teaching,  308-309 ;  the  tracms 
plan  in,  309-310  :  PcKtalozzi's  plan  of  teach- 
ing, 310 :  the  Mulhaiiser  writing  method. 
311-312;  introductory  lessons  in.  S13-S14; 
with  pencil,  314 ,  relation  of  drawing  to, 
314-315  ;  with  pen,  815  ;  order  and  forms  of 
letters  in.  315 ;  sketch  plan  of  early  lesaoD 
in,  316  :  mistakes  commonly  met  with  in. 
816-317  :  the  withdrawal  of  mechanical  aids 
to,  317  ;  teaching  of  the  capital  letters,  317- 
318 ;  small-hand  in,  818 :  the  passage  fh>m 
exact  imitation  to  freedom  in,  819 ;  snppl^ 
mentary  hinta  respecting  teacUiing  of,  819. 


THE  END. 


Printed  by  T.  and  A.  Constable,  Printers  to  Her  HfO^ty, 
at  the  Edinburgh  University  Press. 
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PROFESSOR  MEIKLEJOHN'S  SERIES 


A  First  French  Book 

By  J.  DE  CUSANCE. 

With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Meiklejohn. 

128//.     Crown  %vo.     Price  is. 


EXTRACTS. 


'This  little  French  grammar  takes  the  beginner  to  the  end  of  the 
regular  verbs.  The  lessons  are  very  well  arranged,  fresh,  and  skilfully 
graduated.  Short  idioms  are  introduced  at  an  early  stage,  so  that  the 
pupil  acquires  them  in  an  easy  and  natural  manner.  Twenty-one  easy 
lessons  for  reading  and  dictation,  and  exhaustive  vocabularies,  are 
appended.  It  is  an  uncommonly  good  French  grammar,  full  of  valuable 
material,  and  will  make  a  thoroughly  practical  text-book.  * — The  Educa- 
tional News. 

'The  exercises,  vocabularies,  etc.,  are  very  well  selected,  and,  as  is 
invariably  the  case  with  this  firm's  publications,  the  type  and  general 
get-up  are  excellent.'— The  Teachers'  Monthly. 

'  It  is  well  and  clearly  written.' — The  Teachers'  Aid. 

'  The  author,  J.  de  Cusance,  has  contrived  a  skilfully  graduated  course 
for  the  youthful  student,  working  up  from  the  simplest  elements  to  easy 
pieces  from  well-known  authors  for  translation  and  dictation.  The 
shortness  of  the  successive  lessons  is  an  excellent  point.' — The  Pall 
MaU  Gazette 

'  The  book  before  us  is  well  suited  for  a  beginner  of  the  first  class.  It 
contains  a  wonderfully  full  compendium  of  elementary  French  grammar, 
some  very  useful  exercises,  and  a  selection  of  very  interesting  extracts.' — 
The  Practical  Teacher. 
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Small  Crown  ^.    233//.     is,  ^d. 


The  Caxton  History  Reader 


THE  TUDOR  PERIOD 


WITH 


BIOGRAPHIES  OF  LEADING  PERSONS, 


With  Twenty-six  Illustrations. 


'  Many  schools  are  now  teaching  History  in  periods,  and  where  this  is 
the  case  no  better  reading  book  on  the  Tudor  Period  than  the  one  under 
notice  could  be  selected.  The  book  is  strongly  bound,  beautifully  printed, 
and  admirably  illustrated.  We  hope  it  will  have  an  extensive  sale.'— The 
Finsbnry  Teachers'  Journal. 

'  The  book  is  of  the  same  excellence  as  the  rest  of  the  "  Meiklejohn 
Series."  It  treats  chiefly  of  the  great  historic  personages  of  the  period, 
and  at  the  end  gives  a  summary  of  the  life  of  the  leading  ones.  The 
chief  feature  appears  to  be  the  excellent  selection  of  matter.' — Seoondaiy 
Education. 

'  The  lessons  are  well  arranged  and  the  stories  are  attractively  written, 
while  the  summaries  and  notes  at  the  end  of  the  book  will  be  found  most 
serviceable  by  both  teacher  and  taught.' — ^The  Teacben'  Ai4. 

'  There  are  plenty  of  illustrations,  the  print  is  clear  and  good,  and  the 
book  is  arranged  upon  clear  and  practical  lines.' — ^The  ChnrchwODUUi. 

'We  cannot  recall  to  mind  another  reader  dealing  with  the  Tudor 
Period  that  is  at  once  so  interesting,  instructive,  and  educational.' — The 
Schoolmaster. 
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FOR  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION,  190L 

Crown  %V0»     253//.     Price  2s, 

The  Building  of  the  British  Empire 

With  Notes  on  the  growth  of  Constitutional  Government  in 
the  Colonies,  Imperial  Federation,  Statistical  Tables, 
Etymology  of  Colonial  Names,  Biographies  of  Empire 
Builders,  etc. 

With  Five  Double-Page  Maps  in  Colours. 

By  ARTHUR  T.  FLUX 
Principal  of  the  Belvedere  Pupil  Teachers*  Centre. 

m 

*  The  history  of  the  development  of  the  British  Empire  is  the  subject 
appointed  in  the  English  History  course  for  the  ensuing  Queen's  Scholar- 
ship Examination,  and  we  cannot  recommend  intending  candidates  a 
better  book  to  help  them  to  prepare  for  that  part  of  the  ordeal.* — The 
Practical  Teacher. 

'  Mr.  Flux  here  gives  us  a  short  but  very  readable  sketch  of  the  history 
of  our  Indian  and  Colonial  Empire.  Several  excellent  coloured  maps 
and  diagrams  form  useful  and  appropriate  illustrations  to  the  text,  and 
the  author  has  added  some  suitable  appendices  on  forms  of  colonial 
government,  the  growth  of  Constitutional  Government  in  the  colonies, 
and  Imperial  Federation,  and  other  points  cognate  to  his  subject.* — The 
School  Guardian. 

'  Mr.  Flux  has  handled  the  subject  in  a  remarkably  able  manner,  and 
has  produced  a  book  which  will  be  a  decided  acquisition  to  the  student's 
library.  Every  expedient  available  to  the  publishers  has  been  utilised, 
thus  making  it  the  deau  ideal  of  a  text-book.  The  maps,  of  which  there 
are  several,  deserve  a  special  word  of  praise,  as  they  are  decidedly 
instructive.'— The  Teachers'  Aid. 

'An  excellent  outline,  illustrated  with  maps  and  diagrams.' — The 
Board  Teacher. 

'  It  is  an  ideal  volume  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young  student,  and 
for  Scholarship  requirements  is  unrivalled.' — The  Girls'  and  Infants' 
Mistress* 
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Crown  Sw,     93  p^.    Price  dd, 

Europe 

Its  Physical  and  Political  Geography,  with  Chapters  on  Latitude  and 
Longitude,  Day  and  Night,  and  the  Seasons 

With  a  Double- Page  Map  in  Colour 
By  M.  J.  C.  MEIKLEJOHN,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

'  For  the  upper  classes  as  a  scholars'  text-book,  and  as  a  handbook  for 
pupil-teachers,  there  is  nothing  better:  it  is  well  written,  cleverly  ar- 
ranged, up-to-date,  well  printed,  and  neatly  produced  at  a  small  price.' 
—The  Pupil  Teacher. 

*  This  up-to-date  little  manual  of  nearly  100  pages  follows  worthily  in 
the  footsteps  of  its  predecessors  in  the  same  series.  It  deals  with  the 
physical  and  political  geography  of  the  continent,  with  chapters  on  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  day  and  night,  and  the  seasons.  Its  information  is 
complete  and  accurate,  and  its  arrangement  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Many  manuals  on  the  subject  at  twice  the  cost  are  not  half  so  good.* — The 
Teachers'  Aid. 

'  As  a  handy,  useful,  and  reliable  aid  to  study  it  is  practically  unrivalled, 
irrespective  of  price.  Information  that  is  needed  is  to  hand,  and  it  is  in 
the  best  form,  whether  of  type  or  arrangement,  to  assist  the  memory. 
The  idea  of  collecting  the  list  of  names  connected  with  phjrsical  geography 
together  for  map  practice,  after  a  clear  grasp  of  the  build  of  a  country  has 
been  obtained,  is  excellent. '—The  Teachers'  Monthly. 


The  New  "Standard'*  Test  Cards 

in  Arithmetic 

Standards  3,  4,  S,  6  and  7 

There  are  forty  Cards  in  each  Standard  and  two  sets  of  Answers. 

Scheme  A.     One  shilling  per  packet     800  Examples, 

These  are  a  new  series  of  Arithmetical  Test  Cards  for  Standards  III.  to 
VII.,  the  tests  being  printed  on  stout  cardS)  one  side  for  boys  and  one 
side  for  girls,  thus  rendering  the  set  particularly  useful  for  mixed  schools. 

*■  The  examples  are  well  chosen,  of  medium  difficulty,  and  thoroughly 
cover  the  requirements  of  each  Standard.  The  whole  series  is  most  UMful 
and  practical,  and  at  one  shilling  a  set  marvellously  cheap.' — ^The 
Teachers'  Aid. 
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Crofwn  Svo,    410//.     Price  2s.  6d, 

A  School  Geography 

With  Special  Reference  to  Commerce  and  History 
With  Maps  and  Diagrams 

BY 

J.  M.  D.  MEIKLEJOHN,  M.A. 
Professor  of  the  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of  Education  in  the 

University  of  St.  Andrews 

AND 

M.  J.  C.  MEIKLEJOHN,  B.A. 

Sometime  Adam  de  Brome  Exhibitioner  of  Oriel  Collie,  Oxford ; 

F.R.G.S. 

Extract  from  the  Preface : — '  This  book  is  suited  to  scholars  of  from 
thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  is  not  an  abridgment  of  the  New 
Geography,  but  a  separate  work.  The  Comparative  Method  has  been 
followed  throughout.  Nearly  a  hundred  small  maps  and  diagrams  have 
been  inserted  in  the  text.  The  United  Kingdom  has  been  treated  with 
the  greatest  fulness,  the  other  countries  of  the  world  in  their  due 
proportion.' 

'After  examining  this  new  production,  with  both  interest  and  care,  the 
verdict  is,  perforce,  "  admirable."  '—The  Teachers'  Monthly. 

'  In  this,  the  latest  work  issued  from  iz  Paternoster  Square,  our  expectations 
have  been  fully  realised.'— The  School  Teacher. 

*It  furnishes  a  useful  step  between  the  Short  Geography  and  the  New 
Geography.  It  is  not  an  abridgment  of  the  latter,  but  an  entirely  distinct 
work,  written  on  the  Comparative  Method,  and  replete  with  useful  and 
interesting  information.'— The  Practical  Teacher. 

'  This  is  a  well-planned  book,  with  many  good  features,  and  the  promise  of 
the  title-page  is  sedulously  fulfilled.'— The  Sducatioiial  Times. 

'  The  whole  plan  of  the  book  has  been  carefully  thought  out,  and  as  the 
result  we  have  a  good  School  Geography.' — The  School  uiiardlan. 

'  Prominence  is  rightly  given  to  map-drawing  (sketches,  not  elaborately 
executed  maps)  as  an  easy  way  of  learning  the  dry  facts  of  geo^aphy,  and 
to  simplify  this  exercise  suggestive  hints  are  given.' — The  PupU  'Teacher. 

'  The  diagrams  are  designed  to  show  "  the  build  "  of  the  various  countries, 
and  to  be  ot  assistance  to  the  pupils  when  drawing  rough  sketch-maps. 
Professor  Meiklejohn  has  certainly  a  knack  of  collecting  interesting  infor- 
mation wherewith  to  enliven  his  pages,  and  he  has  a  good  eye  for  orderly 
arrangement  of  a  page.'— The  JonrEAl  of  Education. 
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ThMEditiQa.    OwaiSiv.    no//,    ix. 

One  Hundred  Short  Essays  in  Outline 


By   PROFESSOR   MEIKLEJOHN 


These  Oatline  Essajs  have  been  prepared  to  assist  Candidates  for 
Queen's  Sdiolaishipsy  for  tlie  Chil  Service,  and  in  other  Exsminations. 
Thej  show  the  yoong  Students  how  to  pot  their  matter  into  the  right 
perspective,  and  how  to  make  dear  and  brief  statements.  They  treat  of 
sach  subjects  as  Athletics,  The  Bank  of  England,  The  Bicycle,  Competi- 
tioo,  The  Navy,  Newspapers,  etc  etc — in  short,  subjects  generally  set 
in  Public  Examinations. 


'  This  book  is  intended  as  a  com- 
panion to  Professor  Meiklejohn's 
splendid  book.  *■  The  Art  of  WriUng 
English,"  recently  noticed  in  these 
columns.  The  capital  outlines  should 
materially  assist  the  teaching  of  com- 
position.'—The  Teachers'  Aid. 

Two  of  the  essentials  to  success 
in  writing  an  essay  are  a  full  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  and  a  clear 
arrangement  of  the  writer's  ideas. 
This  little  work  will  supply  a  young 
student  with  the  one  and  help  him 
to  cultivate  the  other.' — Cusack's 
Jonnial. 

'  The  whole  character  of  the  book. 


'  its  selection  of  matter,  sequent  ar- 
.  rangement  of  heads  and  fticts,  and  the 
I  attractiveness  of  the  treatment  of  fam- 
!  oos  biographies  and  the  miscellaneous 
essays  given  in  Queen's  Scholarship 
and  Civil  Service  Examinations,  will 
render  it  helpful  to  all  future  exam- 
inees.'— ^The  Schoolmaster. 

'This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  useful  books  for  pupil-teachers. 
Scholarship  and  Certificate  Students 
ever  produced.' 

The  Practical  Teacher. 

'  For  Composition  Exercises,  or  as 
aids  to  Essay-writing,  they  are  excel- 
lent '—The  School  Board  Chronicle. 


Cravm  Svo,     24/^.    6d, 

Methods  of  Teaching  History 

By  Rev.  A.  JAMSON  SMITH,  M.A. 
Head-Master  King  Edward's  School,  Camp  Hill,  Birmingham. 


A  paper  read  before  the  Birmingham  Teachers*  Association,  on  February 
1 6th,  by  Rev.  A.  Jamson  Smith,  President  for  1886  of  the  Association. 
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Second  Edition.     Crown  %vo.    334  pp.    Price  2s.  &/. 

The  Art  of  Writing  English 

A  Manual  for  Students :  with  Chapters  on  Paraphrasing, 
Essay- Writing,  Precis-Writing,  Punctuation,  and 

other  Matters 

By  J.  M.  D.  MEIKLEJOHN,  M.A. 

Professor  of  the  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of  Education  in  the 

University  of  St.  Andrews. 


PRESS  AND   PERSONAL   OPINIONS. 


*  The  student,  who  had  set  himself 
the  rather  formidable  task  of  reading 
Blair's  Lectures,  would  have  been 
delighted  if  he  could  have  found 
more  than  Blair  could  have  told  him 
stored  away  with  such  compactness  in 
this  interesting  book.' — ^The  School- 
masttr. 

'Nothing,  with  any  relation  to 
English  composition,  has  been  omit- 
ted. There  are  twenty-four  chapters, 
each  on  a  diverse  topic.  From 
*'pith"  to  "style,"  from  "punctua- 
tion" to  "figures  of  speech,"  from 
"synonyms"  to  "diction,"  we  range 
over  the  various  items  which  go  to 
comp>ose  the  art  of  the  expression  of 
ideas,  in  words.  In  the  matter  of 
verbal  treatment,  dulness  is  banished 
from  the  first  to  the  last  page.' — 
Girls'  and  Infants'  Nistress. 

'  .  .  .  giving  the  student  just  the 
amount  of  information  and  guidance 
that  will  prove  really  very  useful.  .  .  . ' 

'This  text-book  is,  indeed,  a  model 
of  careful  workmanship,  and  the 
very  acme  of  common  sense.' — The 
Teachers'  Nonthly. 


'  ...  it  is  the  best  manual  on  the 
subject  that  we  remember  to   have 


seen.  The  arrangement,  the  matter, 
the  illustrations — all  are  fresh  and 
stimulating  .  .  .  the  practical  value 
of  many  of  the  hints  here  given 
is  beyond  question.' — The  School 
Guardian. 

•  Whatever  Professor  Meiklejohn 
writes  is  sure  to  be  vigorous  and 
racy,  and,  on  the  subject  of  English 
composition,  he  is  peculiarly  well 
qualified  to  speak. '—The  Jonrnal  of 
Education. 

'Clear,  conversational,  acute,  in- 
forming, simple,  varied,  and  finely 
intermixed  with  humour  and  tact.' — 
The  Educational  News. 

'Certainly  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive, clear,  reliable,  and  in- 
structive manuals  of  our  mother- 
tongue  we  have  ever  seen.' — The 
Board  Teacher. 

'  We  congratulate  Professor  Meikle- 
john upon  this  most  useful  and 
scholarly  production.' — The  School 
Teacher. 

'An  extremely  useful  book  for 
students.' 


'  I  am  certain  there  is  nothing  like 
it  in  print.' 
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Crvam  Sew.     13PPP'     Price  2j. 

General    Intelligence    Papers 

With  Exatrises  in  English  Composition 

By  GERALD  BLUNT,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S. 

The  object  of  these  sets  of  questions — designed  not  for  'cramming,* 
but  for  a  suggestive  help  to  teachers  and  students — is  to  afford  some  test 
of  general  intelligence,  common  sense,  and  varied  ability. 

*  An  excellent  book  of  papers  for  practice  in  the  reproduction  of  mis- 
cellaneous knowledge.  It  is  a  book  of  which  much  use  may  be  made.' 
— ^The  Edncatiooal  Times. 

'  The  questions  are  extremely  varied,  but  in  every  paper  vrill  be  found 
at  least  one  question  in  history,  geography,  and  literature  or  language, 
with  two  subjects  for  English  composition.  The  collection  will  be  welcome 
to  all  busy  schoolmasters  who  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.' — The 
University  Correspoadent 

'  We  cordially  recommend  this  book  to  the  notice  of  our  readers.  It 
is  unique,  and  it  is  valuable.  •  .  .  The  book  is  a  distinctly  valuable  addi- 
tion  to  school  literature,  especially  if  it  be  used  in  the  way  the  author 
suggests — not  as  a  basis  for  a  series  of  examinations,  but  as  affording 
topics  to  which  an  hour  or  two's  conversation  weekly  might  be  devoted 
with  pleasure  and  profit.'— The  Practical  Teacher. 

'  This  little  book  is  likely  to  be  very  useful.  It  avoids  the  faults  of  so 
many  books  of  the  same  class ;  the  questions  are  not  too  difficult.' — Rev, 
Joseph  Wood,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Harrow  School 

*  The  idea  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  good  one,  and  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  what  I  have  read  of  it  the  execution  is  excellent.' — Rev.  M.  G. 
Glazebrook,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Clifton  Colle|re. 

*  Your  little  book  contains  a  great  deal  of  useful  matter.'— -Rev.  T.  N. 
Hart  Smith,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Epsom  College. 
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Twentieth  Edition.     Crtnon  %vo,    ^*]opp,    4J.  td. 

The  English  Language 

Its  Grammar,  History,  and  Literature 

Enlai^ed,  with  Exercises  and  additional  Analysis 
By  J.  M.  D.  MEIKLEJOHN,  M.A. 

To  this  well-known  standard  work  the  following  important  practical 
additions  have  just  been  made : — 

z.  A  new  chapter  on  Auxiliary,  Defective,  Anomalous,  Peculiar,  and  Impersonal 

Verbs,  furnishing  clear  guidance  on  disputed  and  difficult  points. 
9.  A  full  list  of  Words  which  are  used  as  Different  Parts  of  Speech. 
3.  The  most  recent  Examination  Papers— Pupil-Teachers',  Queen's  Scholarship, 
and  London  Matriculation— u/iM  re/erenets  to  ttu  ptigt*  supplying  atuwtrt. 


*  I  gave  it  to  a  girl  candidate  for  an  En- 
glish Scholarship  ;  she  got  first  place — ^and 
valued  the  help  she  got  from  the  book.' — 
W.  JohnstoBS,  bq.,  B.A.,  Elmfield  Cottage, 
York. 

'There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book.' — 
a«v.  0.  T.  Bmlth,  B.A.,  Vice-Principal,  St. 
Mark's  College,  Chelsea. 

'  I  know  of  no  book  generally  so  suitable 
for  an  ordinary  student.' — Alfred  Barrlball, 
Siq.,  B.A,  Westminster  Training  College. 

'  I  think  it  is  the  best  thing  of  its  kind 
in  the  market.'— A.  Garllek,  Esq.,  a  A, 
Headmaster,  P.T.  School,  New  Road, 
Woolwich. 

'  Exactly  suited  to  the  wants  of  pupil- 
teachers,  and  of  candidates  for  the  Govern- 
ment certificates. '—Mlia  K.  Ooddard,  Train* 
ing  Collie,  Warrington. 


'  An  admirable  book,  adapted  for  pupil- 
teachers,  training-college  students,  and 
London  iJniversity  matriculation  students.* 
— H.  Major,  S^.,  B.A.,  ase..  School  Board 
Inspector,  Leicester. 

'  It  is  the  work  of  a  master  hand,  and 
covers  all  the  ground  which  has  hitherto 
necessitated  the  use  of  several  text-books.' 
— ^B«v.  T.  OrataaB.  D.D.,  St.  Mary's  Train- 
ing College,  Hammersmith. 

'  For  the  first<lass  College  of  Preceptors 
your  work  is  most  excellent  and  valuable.' 
—The  B«v.  F.  ICudiaU,  K.A.,  Ahnondbury 
Grammar  School. 

^ '  As  stimulating  in  matter  as  it  is  attrac- 
tive in  form.  It  puts  life  into  the  dry 
bones  of  fact.' — K.  J.  WatMn,  bq.,  K.A., 
Rector,  The  Academy,  Dumbarton. 


ALSO  PUBLISHED  IN  THREE  PARTS 

Crown  %vo,     2s.  6d, 

A  New  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue 

With  Chapters  on  Composition,  Versification, 

Paraphrasing,  and  Punctuation 

With  Exercises  and  Examination  Questions 

Crown  Svo,     is. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  Language 

Being  Part  III.  of  *  The  English  Language' 
Crown  %vo.     is.  6iL 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of  English 


Being  Part  IV.  of '  The  Cdglish  Language ' 
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Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London 
Fifteenth  Edition.    Crown  Stv.    740//.    41. 6d, 

A  New  History  of  England  &  Great  Britain 

With  Maps  and  Tables 
By  J.  M.  D.  MEIKLEJOHN,  M.A. 


*  A  sin^larly  clear  coropendtum  of  the 
best  writings  and  most  recent  research. 
One  rarely  meets  vrith  a  work  containine 
such  a  mass  of  desirable  information,  and 
not  degenerating  into  a  mere  uninteresting 
catalogue  of  events.  The  Biographical 
Notices  and  Glossary  of  Historical  Terms 
should  prove  particularly  useful.' — 9i.  Hsnrj 
Fathtrs,  B.A.,  Lecturer  in  History  at  the 
Culham  Training  College,  and  Graduate  in 
Historical  Honours  of  Oxford  University. 

'  I  like  it  very  much,  and  think  it  thor- 
oughly adapted  to  the  wants  of  Pupil- 
Teachers,  and  of  junior  students  of  History 
generally.  The  difficulty  of  placing  in  a 
consecutive  narrative  so  many  and  such 
diverse  facts  has  been  admirably  met ;  the 
story  is  toid  very  clearly  and  vividly.' — 
a  H.  King,  M.A.,  Master  of  Method,  Train- 
ing College,  Cheltenham. 

'  It  is  thoroughly  interesting,  and  made 
additionally  valuable  by  the  concise  notes 
and  apt  quotations  on  every  page  from  the 
greatest  English  historians.' — ^F.  L.  MUlaid, 
Siq.,  K.A.,  vice-Principal,  Bede  Collie, 
Durham. 


*  I  like  your  History  very  much.  It  is 
suggestive,  and  does  not  ignore  the  social 
and  literary  side  of  things.' — MIm  A.  F.  An- 
drews, Maida  ValeHighSdiool  for  Girls, W. 

'I  am  very  pleased  with  the  coodse 
statements  and  orderly  mandialling  of 
facts;  such  an  improvement  in  our  or- 
dinary Histories.'- X.  A.  Ultto,  Siq.,  KJL, 
The  College,  Buxton. 

'If  a  text-book  is  valuable  in  jvoportion 
as  it  makes  everything  plain  and  mteresting 
for  a  pupil  you  have  succeeded  admirably. 
.—The  Beeter  of  Merehlstan  Oaatla,  £din> 
burgh. 

'  I  am  greatly  pleased  with  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  matter  in  the  New 
History,  and  the  Plans  of  Dates  are  excel- 
lent.'—D.  F.  Lowe,  ^ai\.i  K.A.,  Gcoiige 
Heriot's  Hospital,  Edinburgh. 

'We  like  the  arrangement  of  the  text, 
which  is  a  distinct  success  for  the  purpose 
of  catching  the  eve.  We  shall  have  much 
pleasure  in  warmly  recommending  it  to  our 
H.CS.  Class  II.  Candidates.^— KMca. 
wren  A  Ovmey,  Powis  Square,  London. 


ALSO   IN   TWO    PARTS 

Ninth  Edition.     Craam  8tv.    2s,  6d, 

A  New  History  of  England  &  Great  Britain 

With  Maps  and  Tables 
Part  I. — From  B.C.  55  to  a.d.  1509 

Tenth  Edition.    2s.  6d. 

A  New  History  of  England  &  Great  Britain 

Part  II.— From  1509  to  1890 


Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     84  //.    6d. 

Outlines  of  the  History  of  England  and 
Great  Britain  to  a.d.  1890 

This  little  book  is  intended,  primarily,  as  a  Companion  to  my  'New 
History  of  England  and  Great  Britain,^  but  it  may  be  used  along  with 
any  history.  ...  It  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  bold  and  clear  outline  of  the 
chief  events  in  our  history. 
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Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London 

Twenty-fourth  Edition.     135M  Thousand,     Crown  $V0. 

630/^.    4J.  6d, 

A  New  Geography  on  the  Comparative 

Method 

With  Maps  and  Diagrams,  and 
AN  OUTLINE  OF  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY 


'  The  valae  of  the  Comparative  Method 
in  Educational  Matters  is  comprehensively 
set  forth,  hoth  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
text,  and  the  Maps  and  Diagrams.  The 
separation  of  facts  that  are  of  first  import- 
ance from  those  that  are  secondary,  the 
classification  of  suhject-matter,  and  the 
S3rstematic  use  of  sectional  paragraphs,  are 


'Your  Geography  strikes  us  as  quite 
first-rate,  admirably  arranged,  accurate, 
clear,  incisive.  It  is  the  most  scientific 
work  we  know  on  the  subject.' — Bev.  H.  P. 
Qvn«7>  M.A.  (late  of  Messrs.  Wren  & 
Gumey),  The  Durham  College  of  Science. 

'  A  chapter  of  the  New  Geography  reads 
like  a  lively  viva  x/oce  lesson.' — The  Lttenry 


cx^ually  skilful,  and  equally  conducive  to  '  World. 

"^^;^l!S;Sf*'  "*^  impressiveness.'  ,      ,p^,  ^,  ^^  .^  ^^^  ^^^^^  knowing,  no 

— MMTOay  ■*▼!•▼.  .  ,      ^        .  I  better  book  than  this  could  be  studied.'— 

'A  most  useful  manual  for  Exammers,  '  EdneatloBal  Hewi. 
and  full  of  stimulating  matter  for  students         .  „  ,  ...  .        , 

of  Geography.     Its  picturesqueness  of  de-  ,        No  teacher,  who  desires  what  the  age 
scription  and  vividness  of  style  make  it  i  can  render  m  this  branch  of  study,  can 


almost  as  interesting  and  enjoyable  reading 
as  a  book  of  travels.* — ^The  Jovnud  of  Edn- 
eatloB. 

'  I  am  delighted  with  it.  I  expected 
something  very  good,  and  the  actual  pro- 
duct in  no  respect  falls  below  my  anticipa- 
tions.'— A.  J.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  K.A.  (Lond.), 
Univ.  Corr.  College,  Cambridge. 

'Your  Geography  b  excellent,  and  I 
shall  certainly  recommend  it  to  Civil  Ser- 
vice Candidates.' — W.  Baptiito  Beooaoi, 
Esq.,  14  Chelsea  Embankment,  London, 
S.W. 


afford  to  ignore  the  materials  )rou  have 
placed  in  his  bands.' — 0.  A.  Christian,  Esq., 
B.A.  (Lond.),  Headmaster,  P.  T.  School, 
South  wark. 

'  It  appears  to  me  to  be  admirably  suited 
for  teachers  and  advanced  scholars.  It  is 
full  of  matter,  and  the  matter  could  not  be 
more  effectively  arranged.' — Jamoi  OgUvle, 
Esq.,  K.A.,  Principal,  The  Church  of  Scot- 
land Training  College,  Aberdeen. 

'  What  Mr.  J.  R.  Green  did  for  English 
history  Professor  Meiklejohn  has  done  for 
Geography.' — The  English  Teacher. 


ALSO    PUBLISHED    IN    TWO    PARTS 
25,  6d, 

A  New  Geography  on  the  Comparative 

Method 

Part  I. — Containing  Europe,  with  Introduction  to  Geography, 
and  Index,  Maps,  and  Diagrams. 

2s,  6d, 

Part    II. — Containing    Asia,    Africa,    the    Americas,    and 
Australasia,  with  Index,  Vocabulary,  Maps,  and  Diagrams. 
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FiMi  Edition.    Crvwn  8m.    350 >^.    3;. 

The  British  Empire 

Its  Geography,  Resources,  Commerce,  Landways,  and 

Waterways 


By  J.  M.  D.  MEIKLEJOHN,  M.A. 


'It  is  an  admirable  book  in  every 
way,  full  of  the  right  sort  of  facts, 
and  in  the  right  places.  It  is  not 
only  valuable  for  educational  pur- 
poses, but  valuable  as  a  handy  book 
of  reference.'  — The  RJS^ht  Hon. 
A.  J.  MUNDELLA. 

'It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best 
books  of  the  kind  that  have  come 
under  our  notice  for  a  long  time.' — 
St.  James's  Gazette. 

•  Professor  Meiklejohn's  work  is  of 
high  educational  value,  and  the  facts 
are  handled  with  much  picturesque- 
ness.'— The  Scottish  Geographical 
Plagaziiie. 

'This  most  useful  and  necessary 
information  has  been  obtained  from 
the  latest  sources,  and  the  general 
reader,  as  well  as  the  student-geo- 
grapher, will  find  this  excellent  work 
a  reliable  guide.  .  .  .  Interest  is  in- 
creased by  lively  extracts  from  various 
writers.  Several  valuable  industrial 
maps,  printed  in  colours,  are  in- 
serted.'—The  Schoohnaster. 


'  This  is  a  book  which  was  due  to 
the  student,  and  which  he  or  she  will 
welcome  with  deserved  praise.  The 
usual  "book  on  the  Colonies"  is 
heavy,  dull,  ill-arranged ;  this  book  is 
the  perfection  of  arrangement.' — ^The 
Teachers'  Aid. 

'The  arrangement  of  material  is 
very  fine,  this  being  periiaps  the 
strongest  point  of  the  work.  "Sali- 
ent" facts  are  here  made  salient  in 
very  deed.  They  leap  from  the 
printed  page  to  catch  the  eye.  The 
language  used  is  plain  and  forcible, 
the  style  direct  and  racy.*  —  The 
Literaiy  World. 

'  Tht  British  Empire  has  many 
points  to  recommend  it.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  is  excellent,  there 
is  a  skilful  use  made  of  types  of 
different  sizes  and  characters,  and 
the  work  is  abundantly  illustrated 
by  sketch  maps.  Most  of  these 
maps  have  some  distinctive  feature.' 
—School  Gnardian. 
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SizeiixS|.    2s,6d. 

The  Comparative  Atlas 

By  J.  G.  BARTHOLOMEW,  F.R.G.S. 


AND 


Edited  by  Professor  MEIKLEJOHN 
Containing  64  Plates  and  a  General  Index 


'  No  Atlas  that  we  know  at  anything 
like  the  price  gives  so  much  so  well. 
Prepared  by  Bartholomew,  and  edited 
by  Professor  Meiklejohn,  an  excellent 
result  is  naturally  anticipated,  and 
purchasers  will  not  be  disappointed. 
There  are  sixty-four  plates,  beautifully 
and  judiciously  coloured,  showing  all 
the  detail  required  by  the  student. 
A  copious  index  is  added.  Before 
purchasing  any  fresh  atlas  this  should 
be  seen.'— The  Teachers'  Nonthly. 

'  This  is  a  capital  atlas  of  sixty-four 
maps,  accurate,  clear,  not  over- 
crowded, yet  ample  for  all  school 
purposes.  It  has  been  most  com- 
petently edited;  and  it  includes 
astronomical  maps,  river  basins, 
heights  and  depths,  vegetation  zones, 
temperatures,  winds,  rainfalls,  races 
and  religions,  density  of  population, 
and  a  commercial  chart — thus  fully 
justifying  its  name.'— The  Educa- 
tional Times. 

'This  is  certainly  the  most  com- 
]>rehensive  work  ever  published  at  the 
moderate  price  of  half-a-crown. 
From  the  attractive  frontispiece, 
representing  the  flags  of  all  nations, 
to  the  final  page  on  geographical 
etymology,  there  is  not  a  wasted 
inch.'— The  Teachers'  Review. 


'This  Atlas  is  the  latest  addition 
to  Professor  Meiklejohn's  series,  and 
is  quite  equal  in  point  of  excellence 
to  the  other  works,  forming  a 
splendid  reference  atlas  to  the  latest 
edition  of  A  New  Geography.  The 
whole  is  artistically  and  cleverly 
executed,  forming  a  valuable  student's 
atlas,  up  to  date  in  every  detail.' — 
The  Pupil  Teacher  and  Scholar- 
ship Student. 

•The  Comparative  Atlas  in  Pro- 
fessor Meiklejohn's  Comparative  Geo- 
graphical Series  is  a  production  of 
very  great  merit.  The  book  is 
attractive  in  appearance,  and  most 
tastefully  executed.  Altogether,  this 
Adas,  though  of  very  low  price,  is  an 
excellent  production,  and  is  worthy 
of  the  highest  recommendation.' — 
The  Girls'  and  Infants'  Mistress. 


'It  is  a  wonderful  production  for 
the  money,  full  of  valuable  and  in- 
structive information.  ...  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  distinct  advance  on 
any  previous  Atlas  near  the  same 
price.'— Rev.  H.  P.  Gnmey,  N.A., 
DurhamCoUegeof  Science,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


PROFESSOR  METKLEJOHffS  SERIES 
FifUl  Edition.      Cmvn  Sve.      550//.      Price  41.  id. 

A  New  Arithmetic 


G.  A.  CHRISTIAN.  B.A.  (Lond.) 
Head-Muter  of  lh«  Soathwark  Pupil-TcBChcis'  School,  and 

G.  COLLAR,  B.A.,  B.Sc  (Lond.) 
Head-Master  of  the  Stockwcll  Fupil-Teachas'  School 

Among  the  more  prominent  and  special  features  of  the  book  may  be 
mentioDcd : — 

(i)  Full,  but  conciK,  uOnutlul  upteuttou  ofiJI  prin<:iplel  and  procHHS. 


(vi)Afi«u«of 
la,  Ihou  . 

IB  judge  for  IhcoH 

'Wciluwelcomt 
ofiwdupltn— luct 


11  pred«ei5ori.    Tbt  a- 
cmrlyADd  iimply  worded, 


a  for,  at  aLtenuliva 
ooki.''— K  L  Afnft, 


II  at  vievi.      The  theorel 


,  .' There  ii  I 
iDiplH  (or  o»1 


Lo  piopboy  thai  Ihi^ 

'■-  ptinciplei  of  iriih- 

.ed  eiamplei,  will 


:iiriclDr7  that  w< 
Dur  lilt  of  books. 


MUUftBd  OoFTtipoadtut  Out**. 

shall   ihcrefore  adopt  il    here.'— a. 
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Crewn  Svo,     196//.     is.     With  Answers^  is,  6tL 

A  Short  Arithmetic 

By  G.  A.  CHRISTIAN,  B.A.,  and 
A.  H.  BAKER,  B.A. 

Extract  from  the  Preface :— 'In  the  preparation  of  the  ''Short 
Arithmetic"  the  Authors  have  chiefly  had  in  view  the  requirements  of 
pupils  varying  in  age  from  twelve  to  sixteen.  Examples  have  been 
selected  from  a  very  wide  area.  These  include  the  University  Local 
Examinations,  the  University  School  Examinations,  Examinations  of  the 
College  of  Preceptors  and  of  the  Education  Department;  and  the 
Examinations  for  County  Council  Scholarships.' 


'It  is  replete  with  examples  and 
worked-out  specimens.' — Secondary 
Education. 

'A  book  of  well  graduated  Ex- 
amples, and  just  as  much  theory  as 
will  explain  the  methods  of  their 
solution.'— The  Educational  Times. 

*  For  boys  and  girls  competing  for 
the  various  County  Council  Scholar- 
ships, nothing  better  could  be  desired. ' 
-The  Teachers'  Aid. 

'This,  however,  is  in  every  par- 
ticular up-to-date,  and  while  suffici- 
ently elementary  to  supply  to  the  full 
the  wants  of  the  pupil  of  ten  years 
of  age,  will  also  afford  him  sufficient 
material  for  the  whole  succeeding 
part  of  his  school  curriculum.' — The 
Girls'  and  Infants'  Nistress. 


•  We  have  here  an  Arithmetic  which 
is  both  clear  and  concise.  The  latest 
and  most  practical  methods  have 
been  used  in  the  worked  examples. 
The  exercises  appended  to  each 
chapter  form  a  very  valuable  feature 
of  the  book,  as  they  are  nearly  all 
taken  from  actual  examination  papers.' 
—The  Teachers'  Review. 

'  //  is  one  of  the  best  short  arithmetics 
ever  produced,  A  great  feature  is  the 
large  number  of  examples  culled  from 
the  various  public  examinations.' — 
The  Teachers'  Monthly. 

'A  very  practical  arithmetic,  in- 
tended for  the  Use  of  pupils  who  will 
be  preparing  sooner  or  later  for  one 
of  the  public  examinations.  Not  only 
will  it  meet  the  needs  of  such  in  an 
eminent  degree ;  it  will  also  suit  the 
requirements  of  all  who  need  a  clear 
and  rational  knowledge  of  numliers.' 
—The  School  Guardian. 
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Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London, 
Foortfa  Edition.    Crown  Szv.    5j. 

The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching^ 
and  Class  Management 

By  JOSEPH  LANDON,  F.G.S.,  Vice-Principal  and  late  Master  of 
Method  in  the  Saltley  Training  College 

'We  congratulate  Mr.  Landon  on  school  management.  We  rise  from 
the  completion  of  this  long-projected  a  careful  reading  of  this — ^his  latest 
and  laborious  work,  a  worthy  sequel  J  production — ^ixh  the  assurance  that 


to  his  School  Management.  It  is 
primarily  intended  for  Training  Col- 
lege students,  and  Mr.  Landon*s  ex- 
perience of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  as  a  master  of  method  has 
given  him  rare  opportunities  of  study- 


this  reputation  will  be  sustained  and 
increased.  For  breadth  of  view,  for 
completeness  of  information,  and  for 
clearness  of  expression,  this  new 
manual  is  indeed  admirable  and  un- 
surpassed.  Chapter  v. ,  on  the  Teach- 


ing  their  needs,  and  how  they  may  ;  ing  and  Criticism  of  a  Lesson ,  seems 


best  be  supplied,  but  it  appeals  to 
teachers  generally,  and  the  larger 
portion  of  the  book  is  no  less  applic- 
able to  secondary  than  to  primary, 
or  would-be  primary  schools.  .  .  . 
The  book  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  an  independent  study — that  is. 
it  makes  free  use  of  the  labours  of 
previous  theorists  and  investigators — 
but  these,  in  each  case,  are  discussed 
and  tested ;  the  ground  plan  and 
general  conception  of  the  work  are 
the  writer's  own.'— The  Joomal  of 
Edncatioii. 

'  This  volume  is  replete  with  sensible 
advice  and  sound  methods.  There  is 
no  artificiality  and  no  "padding." 
Every  page  contains  useful  and  valu- 
able matter.  Such  masterly  skill  has 
been  displayed  that  we  dub  it  "ex- 
cellent "  for  Training  (Dollege  students 
and  teachers,  and  confidently  recom- 
mend it  as  an  admirable  work.  .  .  . 
The  book  itself  is  a  model  of  syste- 
matic arrangement.' — ^The  School- 
master. 

'  Mr.  Landon  is  already  recognised 
by  the  scholastic  world  as  an  authority 
on  that  most  important  of  subjects, 


to  us  to  especially  abound  in  wise  and 
thoughtful  suggestions.  It  would  be 
a  happy  day  for  the  children  in  otir 
Schools  if  teachers  would  only  follow 
the  golden  words  of  coimsel,  and  try 
to  catch  some  of  the  spirit  which  Mr. 
Landon  breathes  through  the  pages  of 
this  and  other  chapters  of  his  work.' 
—The  Teachers'  Monthly. 

'  Wc  have  no  hesitation  in  sajring 
that  this  is  one  of  the  best  treatises 
on  this  subject  which  has  appeared 
for  some  time,  and  we  cannot  too 
strongly  recommend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  interested  in  the  practical 
work  of  education.' — The  Ednca- 
tional  News. 

'Sound  as  to  its  principles,  and 
thoroughly  practical  in  its  suggestions 
for  carrying  them  out,  this  book  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  pedagogics. 
Primarily  intended  for  students  in 
training,  it  will  be  found  helpful  and 
stimulating  to  all  teachers,  while 
pupil-teachers  perusing  it  will  be  led 
to  form  a  grand  ideal  of  their  profes- 
sion and  its  possibilities.' — ^The  Board 
Teacher. 
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Seventeenth  Edition.    Crown  ^vq,    192/^.    ix. 

A  Short  Geography 

With  the  Commercial  Highways  of  the  World. 

This  little  book  gives  the  main  features  of  the  globe,  and  the  chief  facts 
regarding  each  country,  in  a  clear  and  vivid  style,  and  with  so  much 
connection  between  the  statements  as  to  make  them  easily  remembered. 
It  is  illustrated  by  clear  and  bold  maps  and  diagrams,  which  have  been 
specially  drawn  for  this  work. 

The  commercial  side  of  Ge<^raphy  is  clearly  brought  out. 


'  A  model  of  conciseness.' 


*lts  definitions  are  concise  and  to  the 
point ;  and  its  skilful  groupings  will  help 
very  much  in  fixing  the  lessons  on  the 
memory.'— Tke  Sdwaltonal  lf««i. 

'  This  book  is  admirablv  arranged ;  there 
are  no  half  statements ;  there  is  no  crowd' 
ing  or  confusion.  A  better  short  Geography 


we  can  hardly  wish  for.*— Hattoaal  lAool- 
maiter. 

*  Terse,  practical,  informative,  and  stat- 
istic This  shilling  Geography  is  exactly 
what  a  School  Ge^raphy  needs  to  be.' — 


'  Clearness  and  conciseness  exemplified. 
-The  PrtvaU  Bchiwlaartw. 


Eleventh  Edition.     Crown  8zv.     u. 

A  Short  Grammar  of  the  English  Tongue 

With  Three  Hundred  and  Thirty  Exercises 

This  little  book  is  written  in  the  clearest  and    simplest    style  for 
b^inners.     It  contains : — 

(!)  The  umplest  Definitions, 
(ii)  Slowly  graduated  Exercises. 
Ciii)  Clearly  printed  Tables. 
Gv)  Graduated  Methods  of  Paning. 

(v)  Bad  Grammar  Corrected,  with  Reasons, 
(vi)  Analysis,  with  plain  Diagrams. 


Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London 
Thirteenth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.    is. 

A  Short  History  of  England  and  Great 

Britain. 

B.C.  55  to  A.D.   1890. 

Written  in  a  very  clear  and  attractive  style  for  children  of  from  eight 
to  twelve. 


'  This  is  a  thoroughly  excellent  shillings- 
worth  ;  no  mere  condensation  of  the  larger 
work  by  the  same  author,  but  nearly  two 
hundred  pages  of  most  elegantly-written 
matter,  interspersed  with  wisely-selected 
extracts^  from  historical  poems.  Careful 
summaries  and  well-arranged   tables  are 


supplied,  so  that  the  work  provides  every 
factor  for  a  successful  text-book,  as  well  as 
for  a  reader  for  the  highest  classes  of  the 
school.' — Board  Teacher. 

'  In  the  "  Short  History"  there  is  plenty 
of  anecdote,  ballad,  and  stray  gems  o( 
I  iterature,'— Uacaltoa. 
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Fifth  Edition.     Crown  ^oo,     ido  pp.     is. 

Fables,  Anecdotes,  and  Stories 

For  Teaching  Composition,  with  Outlines  and  Hints  on 

Letter  Writing 

This  little  book  gives  about  200  fables  and  anecdotes,  written  in  a  very 
simple  style.  It  begins  with  very  short  stories  in  short,  simple 
sentences.  It  goes  on  to  stories  a  little  longer,  and  to  the  use  of 
complex  sentences.  There  are  also  letters  and  forms  for  business 
notes,  etc.  etc. 

Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London 
Eighth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.    is. 

A  New  Spelling  Book 

With  Side  Lights  from  History 

All  kinds  of  aids  have  been  brought  in  for  the  assistance  and  furtherance 
of  the  learner :  Comparison,  Contrast,  Derivation,  Rules,  and  Hints 
from  the  History  of  the  Language. 


*  The  idea  is  undoubtedly  good.' — ^W.  B. 
Thonnoa,  M.A. 

'  We  agree  with  the  main  principle  here 


followed — that  spelling  should  be  learnt 
through  the  eye  rather  than  through  the 
ear.'— Behool  Ovardlma. 


Fourth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     is. 

The  Spelling  List 

For  Civil  Service  and  other  Examinations 

With  a  Key  to  Correct  Spelling. 


*Your  Spelling  List  is  a  very  decided 
advance  in  the  right  direction,  ably  con- 
ceived, and  brilliantly  written.    We  shall 


certainly  strongly  recommend  it  to  our 
pupils.' — E«T.  H.  P.  QnrBMj,  K.  A.  (of  Messrs. 
Wren  &  Gumey),  Powis  Square,  London. 


Fifth  Edition.    156//.     is. 

A  New  Poetry  Book 

For  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Families 

This  new  Poetry  Book  contains  three  kinds  of  poems  : — 
(i)  Original  poems. 

(ii)  Poems  such  as  have  not  appeared  in  any  previous  selection, 
(iii)  Well-known  poems,  such  as  are  written  in  a  spirited  style  and 
lend  themselves  to  good  reading. 


This  neatly*bound  little  collection, 
which  is  one  of  Professor  Meiklejohn's 
series  of  school  manuals,  may  be  confi- 


dently recommended  to  teachers  in  search 
of    new   selections    for   recitaticms.* — The 
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Third  Edition.     Crvwn  %vo,    ^pp*    6d. 

The  British  Colonies  and  Dependencies 

Their  Resources  and  Commerce 

With  Chapters  on  the  Interchange  of  Productions  and 

Climatic  Conditions 

Adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  Code  for  the  Upper  Standards 

By  M.  J.  C.  MEIKLEJOHN,  B.A. 

With  Coloured  Map  of  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole,  and  full  page  Maps 

of  the  more  important  Colonies. 


'  Nothing  better  than  this  little  manual 
on  the  British  Colonies  need  be  desired, 
and  its  publication  synchronises  fitly  with 
the  Diamond  Jubilee.  The  matter  is  pre- 
sented in  a  very  attractive  form,  and  all 
the  recent  additions  and  extensions  are 


recorded.  Chapters  on  the  interchange  of 
productions  and  climatic  conditions  are 
also  inserted.' — The  Teachers'  Aid. 

'A  capital  little  book,  giving  a  brief 
account  of  the  various  outlying  parts  of 
the  Empire.'— 4toBtti  AMeaa  Sdveator. 


Third  EditioiL     Crown  %vo.     G&pp,    /^, 

Africa 

Its  Geography,  Resotirces,  and  Chronicle  of  Discovery 
up  to  1898.     For  the  Upper  Standards 

By  M.  J.  C.  MEIKLEJOHN,  B.A. 


*  This  little  book  is,  for  its  size,  remark* 
ably  full  of  information  about  Africa,  and 
gives  futhy  explanations  of  such  current 
expressions  as  "sphere  of  influence,"  and 
"hjnter-land,"  etc.'— The  Teaohers'  Aid. 

'This  cheap  little  volume  admirably 
fulfils  this  existing  deficiency  of  a  handy 
and  reliable  up^toniate  text'book  on  the 
physical,  political,  and  commercial  geo- 
gnphy,  of  what  was,  but  is  not  likely  long 


to  remain,  the  "Dark  Continent." '—Ike 
Pttpll-TMidur. 

"Though  only  a  primer  apparently  for 
school  use,  it  will  no  doubt  commend  itself 
to  those  who  care  to  seek  an  acquaintance 
with  the  more  recent  discoveries,  and  who 
do  not  wish  to  wade  through  voluminous 
tomes  in  pursuit  of  the  knowledge.'— Ike 
Oape  Times. 
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Crown  %vo,     92  pp,     6d. 

The  United  States 

Their  Geography,  Resources,  Commerce,  and  History 

With  Chapters  on  the  Tides  and  Ocean  Currents 

and  double-page  Map  in  Colours 

By  M.  J.  C.  MEIKLEJOHN,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S. 


'  Useful  tables  of  products,  exports, 
distances,  etc.,  are  given,  and  many 
valuable  hints  on  map  practice.  The 
book  is  brightened  by  numerous  quo- 
tations from  travellers,  geographers, 
and  historians.'  — The  Practical 
Teacher. 

'This  is  a  model  little  handbook, 
which  may  be  commended  without 
reservation.  He  (the  author)  has 
given  us  a  text-book  that  is  readable 
from  cover  to  cover.' — ^The  Teachers' 
Review. 


•  It  is  singularly  compact  and  com- 
prehensive. The  matter  is  up-to-date, 
and  the  masterly  management  of 
details  makes  it  easily  understood.' — 
The  Edacational  News. 

•This  book,  which  deals  with  the 
geography,  resources,  commerce,  and 
history  of  the  United  States,  is  one  of 
the  best  of  its  kind,  and  presents  the 
matter  in  a  manner  so  attractive  and 
bright  that  he  would  be  a  dull  person 
indeed  who  could  not  master  the  con- 
tents in  a  minimum  of  time  with  the 
expenditure  of  a  minimum  of  labour.* 
—The  Teachers'  Aid. 


Crown  Svo.     80//.     Price  6d, 

Australasia 

Its  Geography,  Resources,  Commerce,  and  Chronicle 

of  Discovery 

By  M.  J.  C.  MEIKLEJOHN,  B.A.,  F.R.G.S. 


'  It  is  crowded  with  matter  presented 
in  a  very  pleasing  style,  and  made  all 
the  more  attractive  by  the  numerous 
quotations  from  explorers  and  obser- 
vers. The  history  of  discovery  and 
exploration  is  extremely  well  done, 
and  the  book  is  a  marvel  of  cheap- 
ness.'—The  Practical  Teacher. 

'The  text  is  interesting  and  read- 
able (which  is  more  than  can  justly  be 


said  of  some  geographical  manuals), 
and  the  book  has  an  appropriate 
frontispiece  in  a  clear,  coloured  map 
of  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand, 
New  Guinea,  and  Melanesia.  The 
accounts  of  the  steamer  routes  to  and 
from  Australasia,  and  of  the  history 
of  discovery,  are  capital  features  in 
Mr.  Meiklejohn's  work.'— The  School 
Guardian. 
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Crown  Sew.    248/^.     ix.  &£. 

London 

A  Short  Histoxy  with  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

By  M.  J.  C.  MEIKLEJOHN,  B.A. 
Sometime  Adam  De  Brome  Exhibitioner  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 


'This  book  contains  more  than 
twenty  chapters  dealing  with  such 
subjects  as  '*The  Site  of  London," 
"  Early  and  Roman  London,"  and  so  ■ 
on,  with  the  history  in  later  periods : 
••The  Tower,"  ••St.  Paul's,"  ••West- 
minster," "Greater  London,"  •'The 
Money  Market,"  "The  Port  of  Lon- 
don," and  many  other  topics.  The 
book  is  capitally  printed  and  beauti- 
fully illustrated  by  a  dozen  full-page 
plates  in  addition  to  some  suitable 
maps.  It  is  also  substantially  and 
tastefully  bound.'  — The  Practical 
Teacher. 

'  This  book  is  a  successful  attempt 
to  place  before  the  school  children  of 
London  some  of  the  important  geo- 
graphical and  historical  facts  con- 
nected with  the  great  metropolis.  It 
shows  how  London  first  became  a 
city,  and  how  generation  by  genera- 
tion she  has  S]>read  out  her  arms  till 
she  has  reached  her  present  astonish- 
ing magnitude.  The  facts  are  pre- 
sented in  language  suitable  to  the 
children's  requirements,  and  every- 
thing has  been  done  to  make  the 
volume  attractive  and  readable.' — 
The  Teachers'  Aid. 

•  It  is  fully  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated, and  the  story  of  London  is 
told  with  a  sustaining  interest  and  a 
charm  that  will  make  the  book  a 


valuable  addition  to  the  library 
shelves.  The  book  will  well  repay 
careful     reading. '— The      School- 


•The  author  has  produced  a  very 
valuable  history  which  ought  to  be 
popular,  not  only  with  the  boys  of 
••  London  Town,"  but  with  boys  and 
girls  everywhere.  Well  written  and 
splendidly  illustrated,  "London"  is 
bound  to  become  a  prime  favourite. 
—The  School  Teacher. 

•  A  very  interesting  reading-book« 
giving  an  excellent  history  of  London 
in  a  concise  and  readable  shape. 
Even  London  boys  and  girls  will 
learn  from  it  a  good  deal  that  they 
do  not  know  at  present'  —  The 
School  Guardian. 

•  Mr.  Meiklejohn  has  given,  in  his 
250  pages,  a  clear  and  interesting 
account  of  London  from  the  earliest 
times  to  our  own  day.  The  illustra- 
tions are  numerous  and  above  the 
average,  Herbert  Railton's  '•White 
Tower"  being  worthy  of  special 
notice.*— The  Board  Teacher. 

•  Capitally  written,  well  illustrated, 
strongly  bound,  the  book  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  securing  a  place 
on  the  London  School  Board  re- 
quisition list.'  — The  Teachers' 
I^eview* 
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Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London 

THE    NEW    READERS 

■El  MATTEI     MEl  STYLE     MEW 

EDITED  BY 

PROFESSOR  MEIKLEJOHN, 


No  time,  laboar,  nor  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  these  books 
worthy  of  their  purpose. 

The  type  in  which  they  are  printed  is  new,  and  is  perfectly  clear  and 
open.  Every  device  has  been  employed  to  aid  the  eye,  and  to 
prevent  its  powers  being  strained. 

The  whole  Series  has  been  produced  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
work  of  the  Teacher  easier,  and  that  of  the  Pupil  more  interesting, 
than  usuaL  By  far  the  larger  number  of  lessons  consist  of  original 
matter  written  expressly  for  this  Series.  The  lessons  have  been 
graduated  in  the  most  careful  way,  and  contain  a  mixture  of  the  grave 
and  gay,  the  lively  and  the  interesting,  with  the  usefuL  One  pre- 
vailing and  prominent  feature  is  the  introduction  of  Dialogue. 


!•  The  First  Primer.    32  pages.  cloth.  Price  Sd. 

2.  The  Second  Primer.    4S  pages.  Cloth*  Price  4d. 

3.  The  Infant  Reader.    80  pages.  Cloth*  Price  6d. 

4*  Book  First  (for  Standard  I.). 

1 28  pages.    Cloth*  Price  Sd. 

5  Book  Second  (for  Standard  II.). 

160  pages.    Cloth,  Price  9d* 

6.  Book  Third  (for  Standard  III.). 

200  pages.    Cloth,  Price  Is. 

7.  Book  Fourth  (for  Standard  IV.). 

234  pages.    Cloth,  Price  Is.  Sd« 

6  Book  Fifth  (for  Sundard  V.). 

302  pages.    Cloth,  Price  Is.  4d. 

g.  Book  Sixth  (for  Standard  VI.). 

322  pages,    doth.  Price  Is.  6d* 
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OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRE8a 


•  The  title  •'  New"  Readers  is  well 
deserved,  as  their  contents  are  culled 
from  new  and  very  popular  sources. 
The  Fourth  Reader  gives  clear  and 
interesting  accounts  of  wild  animals, 
tales  of  adventure,  moral  tales,  and 
poetxy.  It  also  contains  many  useful 
spelling  rules.  The  Fifth  Reader  con- 
tains stories  of  heroes  and  heroines, 
old-world  stories,  and  clear  accounts 
of  natural  phenomena.  It  also  con* 
tains  chapters  on  word-branching  and 
word-building.  '—The  Schoolmistress 
of  February  z,  1894. 

'These  reading  books  possess  the 
excellent  features  which  characterise 
the  series  of  educational  works  so 
ably  edited  by  Professor  Meiklejohn. 
The  matter  in  each  volume  is  strik- 
ingly fresh  and  attractive,  and  well 
adapted  to  stimulate  thought  and 
cultivate  a  high  tone  of  moral  feel- 
ing. Each  volume  is  admirably 
printed,  well  illustrated,  and  strongly 
bound.  Spelling  lists  and  notes  of 
meanings  are  appended  to  each  lesson. 
Teachers  wishing  for  a  change  of 
reading  books  will  do  well  to  examine 
this  capital  series.'  Books  IV.  and 
v.— The  Practical  Teacher. 

•  Like  the  preceding  books  of  Pro- 
fessor Meiklejohn's  Series,  the  more 
advanced  Readers  are  marked  by 
careful  selection,  excellent  gradua- 
tion, clear  and  open  typography, 
pleasing  iUustration,  and  bountiful 
aids.    They  are   thoroughly  educa- 


tive, and  their  use  must  produce  the 
best  results.'  Books  IV.  and  V. — 
The  Teachers'  Aid. 

'  We  are  glad  that  we  can  speak  in 
terms  of  commendation  of  this  new 
series  of  general  reading  books. 
Their  contents  are  varied  and  inter- 
esting, and  the  pages  are  brightened 
and  relieved  by  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  attractive  pictures,  while  what 
may  be  called  the  supplemental  sec- 
tions are  limited  to  spellings,  notes 
on  difficult  words  and  phrases,  and 
appendices  on  word-building  and 
word-formation,  all  of  which  may 
legitimately  be  considered  as  coming 
within  the  scope  of  a  reading  book. 
The  "New  Readers"  are  printed  in 
an  imusually  clear  type,  and  are  bound 
in  a  way  that  is  likely  to  prove  well 
adapted  to  the  everyday  wear  and 
tear  of  school  work.'— The  School 
Guardian. 

'We  were  thoroughly  pleased  with 
the  earlier  readers  of  this  series ;  we 
are  no  less  pleased  with  this  later 
instalment.  The  illustrations  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  chosen,  and  are  not 
merely  good  pictures  thrust  in  upon 
the  text  We  most  heartily  commend 
these  readers  to  the  notice  of  teachers. ' 
—The  Teachers'  Monthly. 

'The  choice  of  the  selections  ex- 
hibits taste  and  a  fine  sense  of  that 
variety  which  is  so  charming  to  all — 
but  most  of  all  to  the  young  .  .  .' 
Book  VL— The  Edacatiooal  News. 
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Eighteen  Cards  in  Packet^  is.  6d, 


The  New  Drawing  Cards 

For  Infants  (Kindergarten).    In  two  colours — Red  and  Blue 
I 

Designed  by  FRANK  G.  JACKSON. 


'  For  these  cards  we  have  nothing 
but  unqualified  praise.  In  artistic 
design,  in  novelty  of  treatment,  in 
harmony  of  colour,  and  in  the  ready 
manner  in  which  the  various  designs 
are  utilised  in  mass  treatment,  they 
far  surpass  anything  we  have  seen. 
The  packet  for  infants  (Kindergar- 
ten) contains  various  forms  in  two 
colours,  drawn  on  squared  paper, 


the  copies  themselves  being  very 
artistic'— The  Practical  Teacher. 
'The  Kindergarten  Cards  are 
beautifully  designed,  tastefully  col> 
oured,  and  artistically  executed. 
The  figures  are  interesting  and 
varied.  The  training  given  to  hand 
and  eye  by  the  use  of  this  exceUent 
series  of  cards  must  be  great ' — The 
Educational  News. 


nirty'two  Cards  in  CUth  Case  {in  Colour)^  2s.  6d, 

The  New  Drawing  Cards 

Standards  I.  and  11.     (Suitable  for  varied  occupations) 
Designed  by  FRANK  G.  JACKSON. 


'  A  packet  of  32  splendid  cards  to 
gladden  the  hearts  of  the  youngsters 
in  the  two  Lower  Standards.  As  a 
varied  occupation,  nothing  could  be 
nicer  than  reproducing,  both  in 
shape  and  colour,  these  beautiful 
designs.* — The  Teachers*  Aid. 

'  To  teachers  who  are  desirous  of 
introducing  colour-work  into  their 


schools,  we  have  not  met  with  a 
more  educative  series.' — 

The  Educational  News. 

*The  character  of  the  subjects 
chosen,  and  above  all  the  manner 
in  which  the  subjects  are  treated, 
will  ensure  their  popularity  with  any 
class  of  little  ones.  We  recommend 
every  teacher  to  see  the  cards.' — 
The  Practical  Teacher. 
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Adopted  by  the  School  Board  for  London, 

The  New  Freehand  Drawing  Cards. 

By  FRANK  G.  JACKSON,  of  the  Birmingham  Municipal 
School  of  Art ;  Author  of  *  Lessons  in  Decorative  Art ' 
and  *  Theory  and  Practice  of  Design.' 

Standards  III.  IV.,  and  V.,  2s.  each. 
Standards  VI.  and  VII.,  2s.  6d.  each* 

In  strong  Cloth  Cases. 

The  whole  Series  comprise  Exercises  in — 

I.  OntUnlnff  with  the  PencU  from  Untd  examples— ruled  and  Tt^b- 

hand, 
n.  Ontlininff  from  coplei  drawn  in  mass. 

m.  OntUninff  with  the  Pen  from  ezamples  of  written  and  floral  forme. 
IV.  Outlining  of  forme  with  the  Pencil,  to  he  af terwarde  filled  in  with 

Tones,  in  water-colour  or  with  coloured  chalks. 
V.  Outlining  with  the  Brush. 
VI.  Direct  Drawing  with  the  Brush  in  mass, 
vn.  Qeometry,  Btendlllng,  and  Freehand  combined. 


•  Nothing  so  good  has  yet  been 
offered  to  teachers  of  drawing  as 
this  excellent  series  of  cards.' — The 
Schoolmaster. 

•These  cards  are  excellent.  The 
systematic  arrangement  combined 
with  the  thoroughness  of  their  artistic 
analyses  ought  to  make  them  very 
acceptable  to  -teachers.  In  each 
standard  there  is  plenty  of  variety  in 
the  designs,  and  included  in  each  set 
there  are  good  examples  of  brush 
work.  There  should  be  a  large  de- 
mand for  these  cards.' — The  Head- 
Teacher. 

•The  new  series  of  Freehand 
Cards  is  excellent.  In  graduation, 
in  novelty,  in  varjring  treatments  of 
subjects,  in  beauty  of  form,  in  at- 
tractiveness, it  far  surpasses  anything 


we  have  seen.  It  gives  great  pleasure 
to  welcome  the  advent  of  a  set  of 
copies  in  which  each  line  is  a  line 
of  beauty.  One  of  the  pleasing 
features  is  the  abundance  of  key 
sketches  to  each  copy,  and  the  sug- 
gested treatment  of  some  of  the  copies 
for  mass  decorative  effects.' — The 
Girls'  Mistress. 

'  In  form  and  design  the  copies  are 
very  beautiful.  The  flower  and  animal 
forms — Mallow,  Maple,  Peony,  Lily, 
Cock,  Fish,  Rat,  etc. — are  true  to 
nature,  as  well  as  suitable  as  freehand 
copies,  and  will  be  of  use  even  to 
advanced  students.  These  new  copies 
are,  in  short,  the  only  freehand  copies 
worth  buying,  for  they  will  teach  the 
teachers  as  well  as  the  students,*'^ 
Science  and  Art. 
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Word-Building  as  a  Guide  to  Spelling 

Arranged  for  the  Standards 

By   PROFESSOR    MEIKLEJOHN 

STANDARD      I.    24  pp.    One  Penny.     Third  Edition. 
STANDARD    II.    45  pp.    Three  Halfpence.    Fourth  Edition. 
STANDARD  III.    45  pp.    Three  Halfpence.    Fifth  Edition. 
STANDARD  IV.    48  pp.    Two  Pence.    Third  Edition. 
STANDARDS  V.  &  VI.    40  pp.    Two  Pence.    Second  Edition. 


'  These  are  very  useful  little  books,  based 
on  rational  lines.  —TIm  BohootanMtor. 

'Excellent  alike  in  matter  and  method 
b  the  verdict  which  a  thorough  inspection 
of  these  modest  little  manuals  enabled  us 
to  arrive  aL  The  part  for  the  third  Stand- 
ard is  the  beau  ideal  of  a  spelling  book  for 
children.'— Ths  Ttaehari'  Aid. 


'  Word-building  has  now  come  to  be  re» 
cognised  as  essential  in  the  infant  room, 
and  is  done  in  Standards  I.,  H.,  and  III., 
it  should  be  uught  with  system  and  com- 
pleteness, and  these  little  guides  are  care- 
fully compiled  with  a  view  to  show  how 
this  may  best  be  done.'  — Hm  Iftfciel 
mUtrea. 


A  New 


of  Standard  Recitations 


Selected  and  edited  by  J.  H.  YOXALL,  M.P. 
CONTENTS— BOOK  A.  for  Standard!  !•  and  ll.f  Id. 


Seven  Times  One, 
Dog  Tray, 
The  Piper, 


Jean  Ingelcw. 

Campbell. 

Blakt. 


The  Daisy,    . 
Bob  o'  Lincoln, 
The  Drum,    . 


Momigomery, 
IK  C.  BryamU 
Jerrold. 


CONTENTS— BOOK  B.  for  Sundard  lll*i  I^Cl. 


The  Night  of  the  Armada,    Macaulay, 
Fairy  Days,       .        .  Thackeray. 


Hiawatha's  First  Hunting,  Long/eUaw, 
The  Fugitives,        •       .    Skelley. 


The  Voyage,     . 
The  Poets  Cat, 


The  Demon  Ship, 


CONTENTS— BOOK  C.  for  Standard  IV.,  2d. 

The  Sack  of  Baltimore, 
Hart-Leap  Well,   . 
Mazeppa's  Ride,    • 


Coleridge. 

Cowper, 

Hood 


Tkomat  Davis. 

WordswortH. 

Byron. 


CONTENTS-BOOK  D.  for  Standard!  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  3d. 


TheWondersof  the  Lane,  Ebemezer  Elliott 
The  Lutist  and  the  Night- 
ingale  John  Ford. 

Hotspur  and  the  Fop,       .    Shakespeare. 
Clarence's  Dream,     .        .    Shake^are. 


Shallow  and  Silence.     «  Shakespeare 

Scenes  from  Fairyland,  Shakespeare 

The  Foresters  of  Arden,  Shakespeare* 

Scenes  from  ComuSt      .  Milton. 


IS, 


An  Atlas  of  English  Grammar 

To  be  used  along  with  Grammars 

By  EASTON  S.   VALENTINE,  M.A. 
Second  English  Master  in  the  High  School  of  Dundee. 
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Revised  to  suit  New  Code,  1895 

The  Typical  Arithmetic 

Arranged  in  Standards 

By  An  Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools 
Author  of  *  New  Typical  Test  Cards,'  •  Typical  Tots,*  etc. 


Standards  1  and  2,  One  Penny  each.     In  Cloth,  2d. 

3,  4,  5,  and  7,  Twopence  each.    In  Cloth,  3d. 
6,  Threepence.    In  Cloth,  4d. 


Answer  Books — 

Standards  1,  2,  and  3,  One  Penny  each. 

„         4,  5,  6,  and  7,  Twopence  each. 

'  Set  out  in  the  clear,  lucid  fashion  '  No  better  Series  of  Standard 


common  to  all  Professor  Meikle 
John's  Series.'— Teachers*  Aid. 


Arithmetics  exist    in    the   market 
than  those  of  Professor  Meiklejohn. 
The  printing  is  admirable.    There 
'  Hints  and  notes  to  the  Teacher    is  an  abundance  of  well-graduated 
are  a  good  innovation.      It  is  an  1  examples,  model  specimens  of  work- 
excellent  series.'-— School   Board    ing  are  given  where  needed,  full 
Chronicle.  '  sets  of  typical  tests  are  in  each  book, 


'The  work  throughout  is  well 
done;  and  Teachers  will  find  the 
books  all  that  they  could  desire.* — 
Educational  News. 


I 


together  with  a  number  of  mental 
arithmetic  exercises.  We  have  tested 
a  fair  number  of  the  answers,  and 
no  mistake  has  been  found.* — The 
Teachers*  Monthly. 


New  Unseen  Tests  for  Dictation  and 

Reading 

By  An  Assistant  Inspector  of  Schools 

Book     I.  for  Standard  III.,    ....        C/o^A,  Price  4d. 
Book    II.  for  Standard  IV.     (Out  of  Print),    .  „        „     4d« 

Book  III.  for  Standards  V.,  VI.,  and  VII.,      .  „        „     6cL 
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Crown  Svo,   232/^.    11.  6d,     With  Answers,  266  pp,  2s, . 

A  School  Algebra  for  Junior  Forms 

By  F.  OSCAR  LANE,  B.Sc  (Lond.) 
Assistant  Master  King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham 

This  book  is  an  attempt  to  make  Algebra  as  clear  and  as  easy  as  it  can 
be  made  for  the  young  learner.  Each  rule  is  carefully  explained  and 
illustrated  by  typical  examples  worked  in  full ;  oral  exercises  are  intro- 
duced ;  and  a  special  feature  of  the  book  is  the  large  number  of  carefully 
graduated  exercises  and  problems,  many  of  which  have  been  taken  from 
Public  Examination  Papers.  The  range  of  the  work  is  that  required  for 
the  London  University  Matriculation  Examination. 


*A  very  trustworthy  book  for  be- 
ginners, extending  to  indices,  surds, 
and  progressions.'— The  University 
Correspondent* 

*The  scientific  method,  from  known 
to  unknown,  from  Arithmetic  to  Al- 


gebra, has  invariably  been  adopted, 
while  lucid  explanations  and  proofs 
precede  oral  exercises,  followed  in 
turn  by  numerous  carefully-graduated 
examples  for  attaining  the  necessary 
mechanical  accuracy.' — The  Ednca- 
tional  News. 


Crewn  8fv.    isopp*   ts,  6d, 

Mental    Arithmetic 

For  the  Use  of  Pupil-Teachers,  Students  in  Training  Colleges, 
and  Candidates  for  the  Civil  Service 

With  full  solutions  to  Certificate  questions  since  1864 


'The  work  shows  an  immense 
amount  of  thoughtful,  interesting, 
and  useful  matter.  Many  of  the  hints 
are  very  ingenious,  and  materially  help 
in  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  set 
year  by  year  in  the  Mental  Arithmetic 
Papers. .  .  .  The  volume  affords  hints 
to  aid  the  candidate  in  unravelling 


most  of  the  complicated  puzzles,  and 
saves  much  valuable  time.  The  in- 
sertion of  the  papers  of  questions  set 
for  so  many  years  past  forms  a  marked 
feature  in  the  book.' — Thos.  H. 
Httitt,  Esq..  Headmaster  of  Batter- 
sea  P.T.  School 
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Crotm  8zv.     is,  td* 


Fifty  New  Lessons  in  English 

Being  a  Historical  Method  of  Parsing 


By  Professok  J.  M.  D. 

'  Here  parsing  is  made  interesting 
and  instructive.  In  fifty  typical  sen- 
tences, carefully  chosen  as  specimens 
of  varied  forms  of  sentences,  the 
author  parses  each  word  etymologic 
cally  and  historically— quoting  kindred 
forms,  giving  much  information,  and 
exemplifying  the  modifications  of 
form  and  signification  words  have  un- 
dergone.'—The  Edacational  News. 

'A  teacher  purchasing  this  book 
and  only  attempting  a  lesson  a  week 
and  thoroughly  mastering  it  would  at 
the  end  of  the  year  have  a  very  full 
and  definite  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  our  language ;  and  further,  would 
be  well  prepared  to  take  a  good  posi- 


MEIKLEJOHN,  M.A. 

tion  in  an  examination  in  English.'— 
The  PapU-Teacher. 

'In  the  fifty  lessons  here  given, 
Professor  Meiklejohn  has  demon- 
strated fully  and  ably  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  make  the  examination  of  the 
words  of  a  simple  sentence  a  most 
interesting  process.'— The  Practical 
Teacher. 

'  Professor  Meiklejohn  is  never  dull, 
and  his  preface,  in  which  he  flouts 
and  scouts  and  routs  the  whole  tribe 
of  modem  grammarians,  is  very  lively 
reading.  ...  A  very  interesting  little 
book  of  exercises  in  simple  English 
philology.'— The  Jonmal  of  Ednca- 
tion. 


Second  Edition.    Craum  Svo.    2%^  pp.    2s,  6d, 

A  Manual  of  Expressive  Reading 

By  J.  M.  D.  MEIKLEJOHN,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Education  in  the 

University  of  St.  Andrews. 


'A  marked  improvement  in  the 
reading  of  his  pupils  must  follow  its 
careful  perusal  by  a  class  teacher,  and 
many  a  clergyman  would  earn  the 
gratitude  of  his  congregation  by  hum- 
bly submitting  himself  to  Professor 
Meiklejohn's  training.'— The  School- 
master. 

'  I  like  the  design  and  execution  of 
your  "Manual  of  Expressive  Read- 
ing"; and  if  it  were  well  worked 
through,  our  School  reading  would 
be  very  much  more  refined  and  intel- 
lectual than  now  it  is.  '—The  Rev.  J. 
P.  Fannthorpe,  Principal  of  the 
Whitelands  College,  Chelsea. 


'  I  have  read  parts  of  it  with  much 
pleasure,  and  feel  sure  it  will  supply  a 
long-felt  want  for  Pupil-Teachers  and 
Students  in  Training  Colleges. ' — Miss 
B.  Tacker,  Principal  of  Pupil- 
Teachers'  College,  Liverpool. 

'  I  have  taken  time  to  carefully  look 
through  your  book  on  Expressive 
Reading.  As  an  attempt  to  lead 
through  the  senses  to  what  is  after  all 
really  a  matter  for  the  soul,  it  is  in 
my  opinion  admirable.  .  .  .  The  in- 
troductory chapters  are  most  helpful, 
and  the  selections  of  poetry  at  the 
end  delightful.'- H.  W.  DnflSn, 
Esq.,  Head-Master,  Pupil-Teachers' 
School,  Norwich. 


DR.  UORELVS  SERIES 

DR.  HORELL'S  ENGLISH  SERIES. 

O»v>t8o*.     x6^.     Strvi^ietmd.     \s.6d. 

Junior  Geography 

On  the  principles  of  Comparison  and  Contrast, 

with  numerous  Exercises 

By  JOHN  MARKWELL,  M.A. 

Creum  Sew,     yaff.     Strongly  beuHd,    3j.  id. 

Senior  Geography 

On  the  principles  of  Comparison  and  Contrast, 

with  400  Exercises 

By  JOHN  MARKWELL,  M.A. 

96/^.     Ntaify  boimd  in  limp  tlotk.     id. 

First  Step  in  Composition 

Wth  108  Fables,  Stories,  Letters,  etc. 

Ik  jHDpnie  for  which  IE  ii  inicvded,  and 
■t  haitDy  Kconmund  lI.'--OMI  IotIm 

Cretan  Stw.     y^ pp.     Strangclotk  cootr.     y. 

Practical  Introduction  to  English  Composition 

300  Exercises 

'  One  of  tbe  but  manokU  on  tb.  «t>ic0  with  wbidi  we  Hv  Kqiuiotcd.    The  ptas 
New  EditiOII.      Crtmn  8w.     520^.     Strong  tlati  ceetr.     31.  6£ 

Biographical  History  of  English  Literature 

With  300  Exerdses. 


Small  Stw.      1 20  pp.     Eltgamtfy  ittind  in  eletk.     21.  6d. 

The  Scarlet  Gown 

leing  Verses  by  a  SL  Andrews  Man  (R.  F.  Murray). 

I  of  ipukla  < 
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